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The  Lower  School  Examination  in  Art,  June,  1916 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  School  has  been  granted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion permission  to  publish:-^ 

(1)  the  paper  in  Art  of  the  June  examination, 

(2)  the  confidential  instructions  to  presiding  officers, 

(3)  the  scheme  of  valuations  adopted  by  the  examiners, 

(4)  some  samples  of  good  work  done  by  candidates  at  this  examina- 

tion. 

I.  The  Question  Paper. 

Note  1 : — A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer. 

Note  2: — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation. 

Note  3: — The  use  of  the  ruler  and  other  mechanical  instruments  is  permitted  only  in  question  3. 
{Candidates  will  take  questions  i  and  2,  and  any  two  of  questions  3,  4,  and  3.) 

1.  Make  a  water  colour  sketch,  not  less  than  nine  inches  at  its  greatest  width,  of  the 

best  view  you  have  of  the  group  of  objects  placed  in  the  aisle  and  labelled  group  1. 

Paint  a  suitable  background.     Indicate  light  and  shade  and  shadow. 

Note. — Where  the  lighting  is  poor  in  the  examination  hall,  candidates  may  imagine  the  light  to  be 
coming  from  a  window  to  their  left  and  somewhat  higher  than  and  in  front  of  the  group  to  be  represented. 
The  same  provision  applies  to  question  2. 

2.  Make  a  pencil  drawing,  not  less  than  nine  inches  at  its  greatest  width,  of  the  best 
view  you  have  of  the  group  of  objects  placed  in  the  aisle  and  labelled  group  2.  Indicate 
a  background,  and  light  and  shade  and  shadow. 

3.  Within  an  enclosure  three  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  high,  design  a  floral  decora- 
tive panel  in  three  neutral  colours  for  flower,  leaves,  and  background.  Use  for  the  floral 
motive  a  daisy,  poppy,  tulip,  daffodil,  dandelion,  or  wild  rose.  Print  under  the  floral 
design,  but  within  the  panel  as  part  of  the  design,  the  word,  DESIGN,  in  decorative 
Roman  capitals  of  suitable  size  and  colour.  Paint  about  the  panel  a  suitable  colour  for 
a  harmonious  mount. 

4.  Within  an  enclosed  space  seven  inches  by  ten  inches,  make  a  sketch  in  water 

colours  or  in  pencil  to  illustrate  any  one  of  the  following: — 

a)    "Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  going  a  milking,  sir,"  she  said. 

(b)  The  pale  green  pasture  field  behind  the  bars 
Is  goldened  o'er  with  dandelion  stars. 

(c)  Upon  a  pasture  hill  a  pine  tree  stands, 
And  in  the  air  holds  up  its  slender  hands. 

5.  After  a  study  of  the  picture  on  the  next  page,  answer  the  following  in  pencil 
on  drawing  paper: — 

[1] 
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(a)  Draw  an  oblong  enclosure  of  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  picture. 
Across  it  draw  a  horizontal  line  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  eye-level  in  the  picture, 
and  a  vertical  line  to  pass  through  the  object  of  central  interest. 

(b)  Why  is  so  much  space  assigned  to  the  sky  in  the  picture? 

(c)  What  important  duty  does  the  windmill  perform  in  the  composition  of  his 
picture? 

(d)  Name  the  subordinate  objects  of  interest  and  show  how  they  harmonise  with 
the  principal  object. 

(e)  Give,  with  reasons,  another  name  to  this  picture. 


Landscape  with  Windmill — Ruysdael. 


II.  The  Confidential  Instructions. 

Re  Art  for  the  Loner  School,   Model  Entrance,  Senior  High  School  Entrance,  and  Senior  Public  School 
Graduation  Examinations,  June,  iqi6 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorised  (No.  2)  Blank  Drawing 
Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  should  be  allowed  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 
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3  For  question  1,  place  upon  supports  or  cross-boards  in  the  alternate  aisles  and 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  desks,  groups  of  objects  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
in  the  above  engraving  and  consisting  of: 

(a)  a  glass  tumbler  half-full  of  water,  to  the  right  of  the  group; 

(6)  a  teaspoon  standing  in  the  tumbler  and  resting  on  the  brim  to  the  right; 

(c)  a  half  of  a  lemon  placed  slightly  to  the  left  front  of  the  tumbler  and  partly 

exposing  to  view  the  cut  end ; 
{d)  a  tea  plate  containing  three  brown  ginger-snaps,  to  the  left  of  the  group; 
(e)    a  small  table  napkin  upon  which  these  objects  are  arranged. 

One  group  for  every  five  candidates  should  be  sufficient. 

Identify  this  as  group  1  by  a  card  fastened  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to^obstruct 
the  view  of  the  candidates,  or  to  be  mistaken  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  group  to  be  drawn. 


4.  For  question  2,  place  upon  supports  or  cross-boards  in  the  aisles  not  occupied  by 
the  models  required  for  question  1,  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  desks,  groups  of 
objects  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  as  in  the  above  engraving  and  consisting  of: — 

(a)  a  book,  for  the  left  of  the  group,  about  the  size  of  the  High  School  English 
Grammar  (5  inches  by  8  inches),  propped  upon  tw9  larger  books,  open  and 
with  some  leaves  standing  up  from  the  rest.  The  book  must  be  placed  so 
that  its  lower  end  is  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  desks  of  the  candidates; 

(b)  a  candlestick  holding  half  a  paraffine  candle  with  melted  top  and  burnt  wick. 
The  candlestick  is  to  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  books.  If  a  candlestick 
cannot  be  obtained,  substitute  a  tall,  slender  vase  for  candlestick  and  candle. 

One  group  for  every  five  candidates  should  be  sufficient. 

Identify  this  as  group  2,  observing  the  same  care  as  in  identifying  group  1. 
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III.  The  Scheme  of  Valuations. 

Questions.  Marks.  Total. 

1.  Col9ur  sketch  of  objects . 25 

Size  and  placing ? 2 

Form  (including  proportion  and  perspective) 12 

Colour  (including  matching,  handling,  toning).  Napkin,  Plate,  Snaps, 

Tumbler,  Spoon,  Lemon,  1  each (j 

Background  (including  support  and  table  line) 2 

Light,  shade  and  shadow 3 

2.  Pencil  sketch  of  objects 25 

Size  and  placing 2 

Form   (including  proportion  and   perspective),   Books,   Candle  and 

Candlestick 13 

Pencil  technique  (quality  of  line) 5 

Background  (including  support  and  table  line) ....'. 2 

Light,  shade  and  shadow 3 

3.  Design  and  Lettering 25 

Floral  decorative  design 12 

Lettering  (size,  form  and  spacing) 7 

Colour  scheme  (flower,  leaf,  background,  lettering,  mount) 6 

4.  Illustration 25 

Size  and  placing 2 

Choice  and  development  of  the  centre  of  interest 7 

Choice  and  development  of  appropriate  surroundings 7 

Lighting  (depending  upon  the  source  and  direction  of  light) 4 

Handling  of  the  medium  employed 5 

5.  Picture  study 25 

(a)  oblong  enclosure,  eye-level,   line  marking   location   of  centre  of 
interest 3 

(b)  space  assigned  to  sky 3 

(c)  function  of  windmill  in  picture 5 

(d)  naming  subordinate  objects  of  interest,  showing  how  they  har- 

monise with  C.  of  I 12 

(e)  another  appropriate  name  with  reasons 2 

IV.  Answers  with  notes  and  suggestions. 

All  of  the  accompanying  engravings  have  been  made  from  drawings 
handed  in  by  candidates  at  this  examination. 

A.  and  B.  are  excellent  answers  to  question  1.     The  following  errors 
were  very  common  in  the  answer  to  this  question: — 

(1)  Failure  to  foreshorten  into  elliptical  form  the  circular  surfaces  of 

plate,  snaps,  tumbler,  water,  lemon. 

(2)  Failure  to  turn  truly  the  elliptical  curves  at  the  extremities  of  th<^ 

long  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

(3)  Failure  to  foreshorten  the  table  napkin  and  to  show  a  convergence 

of  its  receding  lines.  i 
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(4)   Failure  in  handling  the  white  paper  to  show  high  lights  and  light 
parts  of  white  objects.    Very  little  of  the  napkin,  plate,  spoon,  or 
glass,  will  appear  white.     But  wherever  these  appear  white,  the 
paper  without  the  assistance  of  white  paint  should  be  manipu- 
lated to  show  the  white  against  the  darker  tones  of  surrounding 
objects.    The  principal  use  of  Chinese  white  is  in  design  on  tinted 
paper.    There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  it  in  regular  water  colour 
work  with  white  paper. 
C.  and  D.  are  two  of  the  best  drawings  obtained  in  answer  to  question 
2.    The  principal  problems  which  the  candidates  had  to  solve  here  were 
connected  with  perspective  and  pencil  technique.     When  the  unaided 
eye  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  decide  the  ratios  existing  between  the  height, 
width  and  depth  of  an  object,  for  example,  a  book  lying  in  any  position 
below  the  eye-level,   recourse  should  be  had  to  pencil  measurement. 
The  propped  open  book  was  generally  too  long,  as  in  D,  for  its  width. 
In  the  pencil  drawing  the  mass  was  too  often  smudgy,  and  the  line, 
ragged  and  woolly.     Hume  Nesbit's  rule  for  pencil  technique  is  well 
worth  quoting  here.     "Never  attempt  to  produce  a  mass  of  shadow  by 
rubbing  your  pencil  over  the  part  indiscriminately.     Etch  every  portion 
with  free  but  distinct  lines,  each  line  separate  from  the  other.     Learn 
also  to  express  a  shadow-side  by  blunt  and  bold  strokes  and  a  light-side 
by  delicate  and  fine  strokes". 
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DESIGN 


E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  are  among  the  best  drawings  in  answer  to  question  3. 
This  question  presents  three  principal  problems  for  solution,  (1)  a  decora- 
tive design,  (2)  lettering  in  Roman  capitals,  (3)  the  choice  and  mixing  of 
three  neutral,  or  grayed,  colours. 

First,  good  taste  in  design  will  not  allow  a  pictorial  or  realistic  treat- 
ment of  a  flower  to  be  put  to  a  decorative  use.  In  the  original,  E  gives 
the  natural  form  and  colour  of  the  daflfodil  with  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  depth.  But  a  decorative  treatment  would  necessitate  a  more 
or  less  conventionalisation  of  form,  the  removal  of  all  effects  of  shading 
or  roundness  in  stem  or  flower  and  the  creation  of  a  colour  harmony  of 
different  hues,  values,  or  intensities. 

Secondly,  the  lettering  in  F,  while  good,  is  not  Roman.  In  addition 
to  a  freehand  alphabet  each  candidate  for  this  examination  should  be 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  our  two  very  common  styles  of 
lettering,  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman.  He  should  be  able  to  make  these 
with  mechanical  aids  and  to  arrange  them  neatly  in  words.  Then  any 
required  variation  of  them  for  decorative  purposes  will  be  easily  made. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  these  alphabets  is  from  the  headlines 
and  advertisements  of  the  daily  paper  and  the  magazine. 

Thirdly,  the  colour  problem  may  be  met  in  the  following  way.  Mix 
three  pools  of  gray  (light,  middle,  and  dark).  Settle  which  of  the  three 
(background,  flower,  or  leaf  and  stem)  shall  be  the  lightest,  which  shall 
be  of  middle  value,  and  which  the  darkest.  Choose  the  colours  (in  this 
instance  three),  for  an  analogous  harmony  if  the  daffodil  be  the  floral 
motive,  but  for  a  complimentary  harmony  if  the  floral  motive  be  the 
tulip  or  the  rose.  Tinge  each  of  the  three  grays  with  the  colour  selected 
till  a  grayed  colour  of  appropriate  intensity  has  been  obtained.  Then 
apply  as  previously  determined.     In  a  multitude  of  ways  these  grayed 
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colours  may  be  varied  and  arranged.  But  no  discordancy  in  the  colour 
harmony  should  be  allowed  through  ill-balanced  values  or  poorly- 
matched  intensities. 


^    y 
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J,  K,  L,  are  among  the  best  answers  to  4  (a),  and  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q, 
among  the  best  to  4  (c).  But  few  candidates  chose  4  (b),  and  fewer  still 
handled  the  subject  well.  Granted  that  the  candidate  is  familiar  with 
the  drawing  of  the  objects  required  in  an  illustration,  the  problem  be- 


i 
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comes  one  of  composition.  In  (a),  (b),  and  {c)  the  objects  of  chief 
interest  are  the  pretty  milkmaid,  the  beds  of  golden  dandelions,  and  the 
pine  tree.  Where  shall  each  of  these  be  placed  within  the  enclosure 
selected?  How  shall  the  objects  of  subordinate  interest  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  principal  object  so  as  to  centre  the  attention  upon 
it  and  preserve  the  balance  of  the  picture?  The  source  of  light  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  while  working  to  prevent  inconsistencies  in 
light  and  shade  and  shadow.  Note  the  conflicting  interest  in  M.  and  N, 
and  the  error  in  lighting  in  Q. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  picture  were  generally  much 
better  than  those  on  the  questions  on  the  picture  in  last  year's  paper. 
The  following  is  submitted  as  an  answer  to  question  5 : — 


(a) 


(b)  Two-thirds  of  the  space  in  this  picture  is  assigned  to  the  sky,  for 
the  artist  wishes  to  tell  a  story  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  sky 
when  filled  with  clouds  carried  by^the  wind  from  the  North  Sea  over  the 
low-lying  land  of  Holland. 

(c)  Because  of  its  size  and  prominence  the  windmill  is  the  object  of 
central  interest.  It  gives  unity  to  the  picture  by  holding  earth  and 
sky  together  and  by  emphasising  the  use  and  power  of  the  wind  which 
is  driving  the  clouds,  filling  the  sails  of  the  vessels  in  the  river,  swaying 
the  weeds  and  rippling  the  waters  near  the  shore. 
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(d)  The  subordinate  objects  of  interest  are  :— 

(1)  the  boats  with  sails  set  to  catch  the  wind, 

(2)  the  waves  forming  along  the  shore, 

(3)  the  weeds  apparently  bending  before  the  wind, 

(4)  the  houses  suggestive  of  shelter  from  the  approaching  storm, 

(5)  the  three  women  who  seem  to  be  hastening  to  a  place  of 

shelter. 

(6)  the  trees  in  tumbled  masses  about  the  windmill,  resembling 

the  rolling  masses  of  clouds  in  the  sky, 

(7)  the  shore-line  by  its  obliqueness  breaking  the  monotony 

of  the  horizontal  lines,  and  the  vertical  lines  of  the  piles 
echoing  the  vertical  lines  of  the  masts  and  the  windmill. 

(e)  All  these  combine  to  tell  the  story  of  "The  Approaching  Storm", 
or  "The  Coming  Wind".  From  the  structural  viewpoint  this  picture 
has  been  named  "The  Windmill". 

[The  Middle  School  Examination  in  Art  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
October  number  by  Mr.  Seavey.] 


Book  Reviews 

Selections  from  Arnold,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  by  Gertrude  Lawler  Oxford 
University  Press,  Toronto.  Price  15  cents.  The  introduction  and  the  notes  in  this 
volume  seem  to  be  particularly  good.  In  the  latter  the  happy  medium  between  doing 
too  much  for  the  students  and  doing  too  little  has  apparently  been  found.  This  should 
be  a  popular  text. 

Caesar  in  Britain,  by  T.  Rice  Holmes,  and  Virgil  ^neid  I  by  C.  S.  Jerram.  We  have 
received  these  two  texts  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  They  are  of  very 
convenient  size  for  class  use;  the  binding  is  good;  the  type  exceptionally  clear  and 
readable;  the  notes  are  comprehensive  and  give  much  useful  and  necessary  information. 
Each  contains  a  vocabulary.    The  prices  are  15  cents  each. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry,  by  George  Senter.  Pages  XX +428.  Cloth.  Size 
12X19X3.5  cm.  With  many  illustrations.  Price  5/.  Methuen  &  Co.  1915.  This  is 
an  elementary  introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  It  deals  in  considerable  detail  with 
those  branches  of  the  subject  which  usually  present  most  difficulties  to  beginners,  such 
as  the  modern  theory  of  solutions,  the  principles  of  chemical  equilibrium,  electrical  con- 
ductivity and  electromotive  force.  Less  space  is  devoted  to  the  relationships  between 
physical  properties  and  chemical  composition.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject 
are  illustrated  by  numerical  examples.  Only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics 
is  assumed.    This  book  will  be  found  of  unquestioned  merit  by  all  teachers  of  the  subject. 

H.  A.  G. 

A  Text  Rook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  George  Senter,  University  of  London.  Pages 
X+609.  Size  12X19X4.5  cm.  Cloth.  1913.  Price  6/6.  With  diagrams.  Methuen  & 
Co.  This  book,  the  work  of  an  expert  teacher  and  successful  lecturer,  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  general  inorganic  chemistry,  covering  the  work  of  an  arts'  course.  It 
is  written  throughout  from  the  modern  stand-point — namely,  the  principles  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  etc.  Always  the  facts  precede  the 
discussion  of  the  theories,  a  clear  distinction  being  made  between  them.  While  it  is 
out  and  out  a  descriptive  text  yet  practical  details  for  experimental  work  can  easily 
be  devised.  This  is  a  first  class  reference  book  for  live  teachers  containing  information 
So  frequently  needed,  but  so  often  omitted  from  the  average  text.  A  good  selection  of 
problems  and  questions  concludes  the  volume.  h.  a.  g. 
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PROFESSOR  O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.PAED. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 
(Note.— Primary  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  poems  such  as  Little  Lamb,  Who  Made  Thee?    Wkae 
Does  Little  Birdie  Say'f,  Tiger,  Tiger,  Burning  Bright,  Piping  Down  The  Valleys  t^jW.  written  by  William 
Blake,  may  find  the  following  outline  of  Blake's  life  interesting,  as  showing  the  conditions  under  which 
these  poems  were  written  and  published,) 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR 
Thou  fair-haired  Angel  of  the  Evening, 
Now  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountains,  light 
Thy  bright  torch  of  love,  thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed! 
Smile  on  our  loves;  and  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  silver  dew 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.  Let  thy  West  Wind  sleep  on 
The  lake;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.  Soon,  full  soon. 
Dost  thou  withdraw;  then  the  wolf  rages  wide, 
I  And  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest, 

The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew;  protect  them  with  thine  influence. 

William  Blake. 

As  you  read  this  poem  you  can  picture  the  peaceful  evening  scene, — 
the  sun  setting  over  the  mountains,  in  the  west  the  glimmer  of  the  even- 
ing star;  shepherds  going  to  rest  under  the  open  sky,  near  them  their 
flocks,  below  them  in  the  valley  a  peaceful  lake  just  rippled  with  the 
gentle  west  wind, — while  farther  up  on  the  mountain  side  looms  the 
dark  forest  where  the  wolf  and  the  lion  are  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey. 

Then  when  you  have  read  the  poem  and  have  been  soothed  by  the 
peace  and  quiet  which  it  breathes,  you  look  at  the  name  of  the  author, — 
William  Blake — surely  not  a  shepherd, — but  a  poor  poet  and  engraver 
who  lived  in  London  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  when  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  Blake,  and  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  you  are  not  at  all 
surprised  that  he  should  have  written  such  beautiful  things  as  To  the 
Evening  Star;  Little  Lamb,  Who  Made  Thee  ?;  and  Piping  Down  the 
Valleys  Wild. 

Blake  was  the  son  of  a  hosier  who  lived  in  the  heart  of  London,  and 
a  very  unusual  child  he  was, — unusual  because  of  the  strange  visions 
which  came  to  him  as  a  child.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was  one  day  filled 
with  terror  and  ran  screaming  from  the  room  because  he  saw  God  looking 
in  at  the  window ;  but  at  other  times  to  his  great  delight  he  saw  beautiful 
visions, — a  tree  filled  with  angels,  angels  in  the  sunbeams,  and  angels 
mingling  with  the  haymakers  at  work  in  the  meadow.  When  still  a 
young  child,  he  wrote  verses;  but  he  had  little  chance  to  improve  his 
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gift,  for  he  got  very  little  schooling.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  an  engraver  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  engraving 
he  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  He  still  continued  to  write  poems, 
however;  and  as  a  young  man  he  used  to  sing  these  verses  in  his  friends' 
houses  to  tunes  of  his  own  composing,  which  were  said  to  be  singularly 
sweet.  When  the  publishers  refused  to  print  his  poems,  he  undertook 
to  engrave  them  by  hand;  and  so  he  wrote  his  "Songs  of  Innocence"  in 
script,  and  engraved  them  on  copper  plates,  with  a  beautiful  decorative 
border  for  each  page;  and  these  borders  he  tinted  by  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  a  couple  of  years  before  this,  he  had  married  a 
young  woman, — the  daughter  of  a  market  gardener — who  proved  to  be 
a  singularly  devoted  and  helpful  companion.  She  helped  him  with  the 
tinting  of  his  designs,  she  bound  his  books,  and  entered  into  all  his 
dreams  and  visions  with  as  much  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  as  if  they 
had  been  her  own.  For  during  all  this  time,  the  poet-engraver  continued 
to  see  visions,  and  talked  familiarly  of  the  good  and  great  of  the  past, 
with  whom  he  communed.  St.  Joseph,  he  declared,  had  taught  him  the 
secret  of  mixing  his  colours.  Two  of  the  prophets  had  once  dined  with 
him;  and  he  was  visited  at  different  times  by  personages  so  distinguished 
as  Moses,  Julius  Caesar,  David,  Solomon,  and  Mahomet.  "I  am  only 
the  secretary,"  he  declared,  in  speaking  of  certan  of  his  poems;  "the 
authors  are  in  eternity".  To  him  these  spiritual  visions  were  the  real 
world,  and  his  life  was  a  series  of  these  inward  adventures  which  proved 
a  never  failing  source  of  joy.  But  alas!  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  world  looked  upon  him  as  a  madman, — an  astonishing  lunatic,  but 
a  lunatic  nevertheless. 

If  you  were  to  meet  him  to-day,  as  he  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
Broad  St.,  you  would  see  a  man  rather  below  middle  height,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  a  neat  but  threadbare  coat,  and  black  knee-breeches, — a 
carriage  in  which  there  was  great  dignity,  a  fine  head,  sensitive  mouth, 
and  wonderful  eyes, — the  window  from  which  he  looked  out  on  the 
disembodied  forms  of  great  souls  who  had  gone  before, — ^wonderful  eyes ! 

He  lived  to  be  nearly  seventy,  and  in  spite  of  his  strange  visionary 
life  the  world  of  to-day  looks  upon  him  as  a  great  poet  and  a  great 
artist,  whom  education  and  training  would  have  made  greater  still.  He 
died  in  poverty,  but  not  at  all  unhappy;  for,  the  last  day  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  singing  songs  to  melodies  of  his  own, — after  which  he  became 
silent,  and  at  last  when  the  evening  came  he  fell  asleep. 

WANDER-THIRST 
Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the  sea, 
And  East  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that  will  not  let  me  be; 
It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bed  we  say  good  bye; 
For  the  seas  call,  and  the  stars  call,  and  oh!  the  call  of  the  sky! 
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I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue  hills  are; 
But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide  a  star; 
And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard, 
For  the  river  calls,  and  the  road  calls,  and  oh!  the  call  of  the  bird! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day 
The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the  young  ships  sail  away; 
And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you  why, 
You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  white  road  and  the  sky. 

Gerald  Gould. 

Most  of  us  have  felt  at  some  time  or  other  the  desire  to  travel;  and 
when  this  desire  is  so  strong  that  it  is  constantly  in  our  thoughts  we 
speak  of  it  as  a  "Wander- thirst"  or  "Wander-lust".  What  is  it?  Per- 
haps it  is  a  stirring  of  the  old  "wild"  blood  in  the  veins,  or  perhaps  it  is 
merely  the  lure  of  the  unseen  and  the  unknown.  The  hill- top  invites 
us  because  we  must  see  what  lies  on  the  slopes  beyond.  The  bend  in  the 
river,  the  turn  in  the  road,  is  forever  hiding  some  new  vision  of  beauty 
which  we  long  to  see.  And  the  great  open  spaces, — the  sky,  the  flower- 
covered  prairies,  the  sea — have  an  enchantment  all  their  own.  Across 
the  seas  there  lies  the  mystery  of  new  scenes  and  unknown  ports  from 
which  the  vessels  come  and  go;  over  'the  far  horizon'  there  are  new 
stars  and  mysterious  distances  that  haunt  us  and  beckon  us  forward. 
And  so  the  wander-thirst  becomes  a  passion  which  no  amount  of  wander- 
ing can  ever  fully  satisfy.  "I  cannot  rest  from  travel",  cries  the  spirit 
of  Ulysses,  "I  will  drink  life  to  the  lees". 

When  the  writer  of  this  poem  describes  the  wander-thirst,  he  is 
thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  passion  for  travel  only;  but  whether  he 
intended  it  or  not,  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen  language  which  more 
fitly  describes  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  spiritual  things.  For  the  lure  of 
the  unknown  in  the  world  of  Nature, — the  call  of  the  white  road,  the 
seas  and  the  stars  and  the  song  of  the  bird — becomes  a  finer  thing  when 
we  think  of  it  as  the  symbol  of  an  inner  voice  crying  out  for  new  know- 
ledge and  new  experience.  And  it  is  even  more  true  in  the  spiritual 
sense  than  in  the  material,  that 

"There's  no-end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard." 

"Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies" — the  horizon  of  the  ideal  and  the 
unattainable — and  thither  the  "young  ships" — new  hopes,  new  aspir- 
ations, new  ventures  of  the  soul, — must  set  sail.  The  ideal,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten  : 

I  am  a  wanderer:  I  remember  well  one  journey  how 

I  feared  the  track  was  missed,  so  long  the  city  I  desired  to  reach  lay  hid — 

When  suddenly  its  spires  afar  flashed  through  the  circling  clouds. 

You  may  conceive  my  transport;  soon  the  vapours  closed  again,  but  I 

Had  seen  the  city,  and  one  such  glance  no  darkness  could  obscure. 


Diary  of  the  War 


(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  April.  1916,  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  tEbe  Scbool.     For  particulars  see  Notes  and  News  in  this  issue.] 

APRIL,  1916. 

April  1.  Two  Zeppelins  raid  the  North-east  coast;  116  casualties.  French  repulse 
a  German  attack  between  Forts  Douamont  and  Vaux. 

April  2.  Extensive  raid  by  Zeppelins  on  Britain.  Six  raid  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Scotland  (21  casualties)  and  northern  and  south-eastern  counties  of 
England  (no  casualties).  Germans  obtain  a  precarious  footing  in  the 
Caillette  Wood. 

April  3.  French  forces  in  a  counter-attack  drive  the  Germans  from  the  Caillette 
Wood  and  re-occupy  the  western  portions  of  Vaux  village.  British  re- 
capture a  mine  crater  at  St.  Eloi  and  take  84  prisoners. 

April  4.  Zeppelin  raid  on  East  Anglian  coast;  no  casualties  and  no  damage. 
German  attack  on  French  centre  at  Verdun  repulsed;  French  make 
further  progress  in  Caillette  Wood. 

April  5.  Successful  German  attack  west  of  the  Meuse;  Haucourt  village  taken,  but 
attack  on  Bethincourt  fails.  General  Gorringe  carries  the  Umm-el- 
Hannah  positions  and  forces  the  Turks  to  retire  to  the  Falahiyah  and 
Sanna-i-Yat  lines;  Falahiyah  position  subsequently  taken.  Anglo- 
French  squadron  sinks  a  German  submarine  and  takes  the  crew  prisoners. 
Zeppelin  raid  on  the  North-east  coast;  one  Zeppelin  hit  by  gun-fire;  nine 
casualties. 

April  6.  Germans  make  a  successful  attack  on  French  salient  at  Hill  304;  French 
trenches  penetrated  in  a  few  places.  At  St.  Eloi  the  Germans  re-take 
part  of  the  lost  ground  at  the  craters. 

April       7.     French  repulse  German  attack  on  Hill  304. 

April       8.     French  are  forced  to  evacuate  the  Bethincourt  salient. 

April  9.  British  fail  in  an  attack  against  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position.  In  a  vigorous 
assault  on  Mort  Homme,  west  of  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  carry  an  ad- 
vanced trench. 

April  10.  Germans  make  further  progress  against  the  Mort  Homme  positions. 
British  re-capture  a  mine  crater  at  St.  Eloi.  Portuguese  troops  occupy 
Kionga  in  German  East  Africa. 

April     11.     French  repulse  a  German  attack  between  Forts  Douamont  and  Vaux. 

April  12.  A  trench  lost  and  regained  by  the  British  on  the  Ypres-Pilkem  road.  A 
German  attack  west  of  the  Meuse  repulsed  by  the  French.  British 
make  progress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  the  Sanna-i-Yat 
positions.  General  Van  Deventer's  cavalry  occupy  Umbugwe  (Kothers- 
heim)  in  German  East  Africa. 

April  13.  Australians  make  reconnaissance  at  Jifjaffa  in  Egypt  and  occupy  the 
Katia  oasis. 

April  14.  British  aeroplanes  make  a  successful  raid  on  Constantinople  and  Adria- 
nople. 

April  15.  French  make  a  successful  attack  at  Douamont  carrying  several  trenches 
and  taking  200  prisoners.  British  make  further  progress  opposite  the 
Sanna-i-Yat  positions. 
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April     16.     Fighting  on  the  Tigris.      Russians   make   progress    towards   Trebizond 

occupying  Surmaneh. 
April     17.     Fall  of  Trebizond  to  the  forces  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.     French  repulse 

a  German  attack  between  the  Meuse  and  Douamont.     Turkish  forces 

make  an  attack  from  the  Sanna-i-Yat  lines  and  force  back  the  British 

but  at  enormous  cost.    Fighting  reported  at  Kondoa  Irangi  in  German 

East  Africa. 
April     19.     German  attacks  at  Les  Eparges  repulsed.    General  Van  Deventer's  forces 

occupy  Kondoa  Irangi.     American  note  on  submarine  warfare  sent  to 

Germany.    Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz  assassinated  in  Turkey. 
April     20.     Sir  Roger  Casement  captured  after  landing  from  German  submarine  at 

Tralee  on  west  coast  of  Ireland.    German  auxiliary  carrying  arms  scuttled 

by  crew  as  it  was  being  towed  to  Queenstown. 
April    21.     British  recapture  trench  on  the  Ypres-Langemarck  road, 
April     23.     British  attack  on  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  fails.    British  forced  to  withdraw 

from    Katia.      Turco-German   attack   at    Duweidar,    Sinai    Peninsula, 

repulsed. 
April     24.     Rebellion  in  Ireland.     Sinn  Feiners  occupy  Stephens  Green,  the  railway 

stations,  and  Post  Office  in  Dublin.     Zeppelins  raid  East  Coast;  one 

casualty.    A  last  attempt  to  ship  supplies  by  steamer  through  to  Kut  fails. 
April     25.     German  battle  cruisers  bombard  Lowestoft;  25  casualties.     Martial  Law 

proclaimed  in  Dublin.     Rebels  driven  from  Stephens  Green.     Zeppelins 

raid  East  Coast ;  no  casualties.    Secret  session  of  Parliament  on  recruiting 

proposals. 
April     26.     British  military  destroy  Liberty  Hall  and  occupy  ruins.     Dublin  rebellion 

well  in  hand;  cordon  established  around  rebels. 
April     27.     Martial  law  declared  throughout  Ireland.    H.M.S.  Russell  strikes  a  mine 

in  Mediterranean  and  sinks.     German  submarine  sunk  off  East  Coast. 

British  submarine,  E  22,  announced  sunk  by  Germans  in  North  Sea. 

Furious  German  attack  leads  to  capture  of  a  few  British  trenches  near 

Arras. 
April     28.     Further  German  attacks  near  Arras  repulsed. 
April     29.     Fall  of  Kut  after  a  siege  of  143  days.    Nine  thousand  troops,  mainly  Indian, 

surrender  with  General  Townshend.    Germans  defeat  Russians  at  Lake 

Narotch,  east  of  Vilna.     French  take  German  trenches  north  of  Mort 

Homme  and  Cumieres. 
April     30.     Irish  rebellion  broken;  leaders  begin  to  surrender,     German  attack  on 

British  lines  at  Messines  Ridge  stopped  by  artillery. 


MAY,  1916. 

May  1.  End  of  Irish  rebellion.  All  Dublin  rebels  surrender.  British  repulse  German 
attacks  east  of  Ypres  and  north  of  Albert,  French  gain  500  yards  of 
trenches  south-east  of  Douamont  Fort.  Admiralty  announce  loss  of  the 
armed  yacht  Aegusa  and  mine-sweeper  Nasturtium  through  striking 
mines  in  the  Mediterranean. 

May  2.  Immediate  compulsion  decided  on  by  the  British  Cabinet.  Five  Zeppelins 
attack  East  Coast  from  Norfolk  in  England  to  Rattray  Head  in  Scotland; 
9  killed  and  29  injured,  French  troops  make  progress  towards  Monastir 
and  occupy  Fiorina. 
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May  3.  Zeppelin  L.  20  wrecked  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  French  offensive  north- 
west of  Mort  Homme  is  successful;  100  prisoners  and  some  German 
positions  taken.  Aeroplane  raid  on  Deal;  3  casualties.  New  Military 
Service  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Birrell  resigns  his  office  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

May  4.  Zeppelin  destroyed  by  a  light  cruiser  squadron  consisting  of  H.M.  ships 
Phaeton  and  Galatea  together  with  a  submarine. 

May  5.  Zeppelin  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  Allied  Fleet  at  Salonika.  Germans 
make  an  attack  on  Hill  304  near  Avocourt  and  gain  a  footing  in  an 
advance  trench. 

May       6.     Text  of  German  reply  to  American  Note  on  submarine  warfare  published. 

May  7.  Further  German  attacks  at  Hill  304  and  Fort  Douamont;  trenches  gained 
and  lost. 

May  8.  Australians  take  over  a  portion  of  the  British  line  in  France.  German 
attacks  on  Hill  304  again  repulsed.  French  make  progress  in  neighbour- 
hood of  Thiaumont  Farm.  Heavy  fighting  in  German  East  Africa. 
Germans  rally  and  advance  on  Kondoa  Irangi.  Belgian  advance  towards 
Ruanda  progresses  satisfactorily.  White  Star  Liner  Cymric  torpedoed 
off  south-west  coast  of  Ireland.     Five  of  crew  killed. 

May  9.  President  Wilson  replies  to  German  Note  accepting  the  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  submarine  warfare.  Russians  reach  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Kasr-i-Shirin,  110  miles  from  Bagdad. 

May  10.  German  assault  on  French  lines  at  Hill  287  repulsed.  French  make  success- 
ful counter  attack  at  Mort  Homme.  General  Van  Deventer's  troops 
repulse  German  attack  on  Kondoa  Irangi. 

May  11.  Sir  John  Nixon's  despatch  regarding  General  Townshend's  campaign  on 
the  Tigris  published.  Germans  capture  500  yards  of  British  trenches 
north-east  of  Vermelles.  German  attack  on  French  centre  west  of  Vaux 
Pond  repulsed.  Italian  occupation  of  Mersa  Moresa  and  the  port  of 
Bardia  on  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Egyptian  frontier  announced. 
Mr.  Asquith  leaves  for  Dublin. 

May  12.  Attack  on  French  centre  at  Verdun  repulsed.  French  extend  their  posi- 
tions south-east  of  Haucourt.  Belgian  troops  occupy  Kigali,  German 
East  Africa.  Germans  attack  Nhika,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  are 
repulsed. 

May  13.  British  monitor,  M.  30,  sunk  off  Smyrna  by  Turkish  gun  fire.  Germans 
attack  British  lines  at  Ploegsteert  Wood,  enter  trenches,  but  are 
driven  back.  Attacks  on  lines  near  Hill  304  and  north-east  of 
Mort  Homme  repulsed.  Turkish  offensive  at  Ashkala,  30  miles 
west  of  Erzerum  partially  successful;  Russians  forced  back  a  short 
distance. 

May  14.  Great  Austrian  offensive  against  Italian  front  in  Trentino  begun.  Italians 
fall  back  on  their  main  trenches.  Germans  attack  on  Loos  salient  at 
Hulluch  and  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt.  Russians  occupy  Revandruz 
on  the  road  to  Mosul. 

May  15.  Casement  proceedings  begun  at  Bow  Street,  London.  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
seize  and  occupy  250  yards  of  German  trenches  on  the  Vimy  ridge. 
British  force  under  Colonel  Kelly  advances  on  El  Fasher,  capital  of  the 
Sultan  of  Darfur,  Sudan. 
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May  16.  Austrians  gain  ground  against  Italians  in  the  Val  Terragnola,  on  the  Fol- 
garia  Plateau  and  around  Rovereto.  Fight  between  German  destroyers 
and  English  destroyers  and  monitors  off  the  Belgian  coast;  Germans 
forced  to  withdraw.  Turkish  camp  at  Bayoud,  Sinai  Peninsula,  stormed 
by  Anzac  forces.  Three  German  ships  torpedoed  off  the  south  coast  of 
Sweden. 

May  17.  Germans  capture  British  mine  crater  on  Vimy  Ridge.  Italians  rally  at 
Zugna  Torta.    Lord  Curzon  heads  the  new  Air  Board. 

May  18.  Germans  open  up  a  new  attack  on  Hill  304  which  the  French  repulse. 
Italians  evacuate  Zugna  Torta  and  retire  on  new  positions  between  the 
Terragnola  Valley  and  the  Upper  Astico.  British  deliver  a  successful 
attack  by  sea  and  air  on  El  Arish,  Sinai  Peninsula.  German  steamer 
sunk  by  submarine  off  south  coast  of  Sweden. 

May  19.  Germans  succeed  in  capturing  a  small  redoubt  south  of  Hill  287;  other 
attacks  between  Hill  304  and  Avocourt  repulsed.  British,  under  Sir  G. 
Gorringe,  capture  the  Dujailah  Redoubt  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tigris 
seven  miles  from  Kut.  A  force  of  Russian  cavalry  joins  General  Gorringe. 
Lancashire  troops  retake  Vimy  crater.  Enemy  seaplanes  raid  Kent 
coast,  some  casualties;  one  of  raiders  brought  down  by  a  naval  patrol 
off  the  Belgian  coast. 

May  20.  Fierce  German  assault  by  5  divisions  north  and  west  of  Mort  Homme; 
some  ground  gained  including  summit  of  Hill  295.  General  Lake  reports 
that  south  bank  of  Tigris  free  of  enemy  as  far  as  Shatt-el-Hai  and  the 
outskirts  of  Kut. 

May  21.  Summer  Time  Act  comes  into  force.  Germans  penetrate  the  British  front-line 
trenches  for  1,500  yards  on  the  Vimy  Ridge.  French  re-capture  the 
Haudromont  Quarry  and  repel  attacks  on  western  slope  of  Mort  Homme. 

May  22.  French  carry  German  trenches  near  Fort  Douamont  on  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  front  and  enter  the  fort. 

May  23.  German  assault  on  the  front  Thiaumont- Douamont  repulsed.  Germans 
gain  Cumieres  village.  Austrian  troops  cross  the  Italian  frontier  south 
of  the  Sugana  Valley.  Sultan  of  Darfur  defeated  by  British  column  and 
El  Fasher,  his  capital,  entered. 

May  24.  Verdun  fight  assumes  great  dimensions.  Germans  re-take  Fort  Douamont 
and  Haudromont  Quarry.  French  regain  part  of  Cumieres.  British 
occupy  Lembeni  and  other  points  of  the  Moshi  Railway,  German  E^st 
Africa. 

May  25.  Great  German  attack  at  Verdun  between  Haudromont  Wood  and  Thiau- 
mont Farm;  a  trench  taken.  General  Smuts  occupies  Same  on  the 
Usambara  Railway.  British  forces  in  East  Africa  invade  German 
territory  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika. 

May  26.  French  win  back  trench  between  Haudromont  Wood  and  Thiaumont 
Farm  and  repulse  a  German  attack  between  Avocourt  Wood  and  Mort 
Homme.  A  Bulgarian  force  crosses  the  Greek  frontier  near  Damir  Hissar 
and  seizes  Fort  Rupel  and  other  border  fortifications.  American  Note 
on  Allied  searching  of  mails  published. 

May  27.  French  take  some  trenches  south-west  of  Mort  Homme.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  appeals  to  munition  workers  to  forego  the  Whitsuntide  holidays 

May  28.  Austrian  offensive  continues  against  the  Italians  north  of  Asiago;  Austrians 
repulsed  in  the  Lagarina  Valley. 
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May  29.  German  attacks  on  Hill  304  repulsed;  north-west  of  Cumieres  Germans 
gain  some  trenches.  Italians  forced  to  evacuate  Asiago.  Austrians  drive 
a  wedge  between  Monte  Pasubio  and  Arsiero. 

May  30.  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  first  long  despatch  published.  Townshend  papers 
published.  French  abandon  the  Bethincourt-Cumi^res  road,  evacuate 
Caurettes  Wood,  and  are  driven  back  towards  Chattancourt.  Turkish 
offensive  in  Armenia  takes  them  into  Mamakhatun.  German  trenches 
at  Pangani,  German  East  Africa,  carried  by  troops  under  General  Smuts; 
Germans  retire  to  Mkomazi.  Neu  Langenburg  occupied  by  General 
Northey. 

May  31.  Battle  of  Horns  Reef.  British  lose  battle  cruisers  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable 
and  Invincible,  cruisers  Defence,  Black  Prince,  and  Warrior,  and  de- 
stroyers Tipperary,  Turbulent,  Fortune,  Sparrowhawk,  Ardent,  Nomad, 
Nestor  and  Shark;  Germans  lose  three  battleships — Kaiser,  Kron- 
prinz  and  Pommern,  two  or  three  Dreadnought  battle  cruisers — the 
Liitzen  and  another  (possibly  two  others),  five  light  cruisers — Wies- 
baden, Rostock,  Elbing,  Frauenlob  and  another,  possibly  a  battleship, 
nine  destroyers  (six  seen  to  sink),  and  a  submarine.  Austrians  cap- 
ture Monte  Priafore  and  town  of  Gallio. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Junior  Chemistry,  by  W.  Willings,  Senior  Science  Master,  Municipal  Secondary 
School,  Brighton.  Pages  VIII +280.  Cloth.  1916.  Blackie  and  Son,  London. 
This  first  course  in  chemistry  deals  mainly  with  the  elementary  facts  of  the  subject 
and  only  to  a  small  extent  with  the  theory.  The  atomic  theory  and  equations  have 
not  been  introduced  till  the  third  chapter  from  the  end  of  the  book.  Throughout  the 
reactions  are  stated  in  words.  The  book  is  a  combination  manual  and  descriptive 
text,  with  a  decided  emphasis  on  the  manual.  It  is  a  very  well  written  text  covering 
the  middle  school  work.  h.  a.  g. 

Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  E.  W.  E.  Kempson,  senior  Physics 
master  in  Rugby  School.  Pages  vi+240.  Cloth.  1915.  Price  90c.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.  In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  beginner  that  a  very 
real  connection  exists  between  Static  and  Voltaic  Electricity — a  matter  usually  very 
superficially  demonstrated.  This  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  text.  But  it  is  a 
very  clear  presentation  of  fundamental  principles  of  elementary  electricity  and  magne- 
tism of  middle  school  work.  H.  a.  g. 

Elementary  and  Applied  Chemistry,  by  Irwin,  Rivett  &  Tatlock  of  Detroit  High 
Schools,  and  College  of  Medicine.  Pages  xv-}-495.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  1915.  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  book,  despite  its  imposing  title,  is  chiefly  devoted — and 
rightly  so — to  the  presentation  of  fundamental  principles,  the  applied  chemistry  being 
introduced  as  interesting  concrete  examples.  The  illustrations  of  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses are  very  good.  Symbols  and  formulae  are  introduced  astonishingly  early — following 
the  chemistry  of  oxygen  in  chapter  two.  The  atomic  and  molecular  theories  are  also 
introduced  much  too  soon  (chapter  six).  A  laboratory  manual  with  79  experiments 
concludes  the  volume.    On  the  whole  it  is  but  an  average  book.  h.  a.  g. 

Experimental  Physics,  by  Harold  A.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas.  Pages  vi+405.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  1915.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  "The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  a  first  year 
college  course  on  mechanics,  the  properties  of  matter,  heat,  sound  and  light.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  physics  is  assumed."  The  book  is  too  difficult  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  students,  but  has  considerable  merit  as  a  reference  book  for  teachers.     H.  a.  g. 

Easy  Practical  Science,  by  E.  Sankey,  Headmaster  of  Derker  Council  School,  Old- 
ham. Part  I.,  pages  64  (Qd.):  Part  II.  96  pages  (Sd.).  Limp  covers.  Edward  Arnold, 
London.    The  books  cover  a  two  years'  course  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  heat. 

H.  A.  G. 


The  Secret  of  Controlling  Children  founded  upon 
Mental  Science  and  Actual  Experience 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  Inspector  W.  A.  Gunton,  of  the  Department  of  Neglected 
and  Dependent  Children  of  the  Ontario  Government,  has  made  a  study  of  child-life 
and  child  training.  He  has  had  over  ten  years  experience  in  dealing  with  delinquent 
and  neglected  children.  His  opinions  should,  therefore,  be  worth  consideration  by  the 
readers  of  The  School.] 

Very  many  parents  and  teachers  are  successful  in  controlling  children 
and  yet  they  cannot  explain  their  secret  of  success.  All  parents  and  all 
teachers  may  learn  the  secret,  and  may  become  successful  child  dis- 
ciplinarians, providing  they  are  dealing  with  normal  children. 

I  will  endeavour  to  put  in  writing  what  I  prefer  to  give  by  word  of 
mouth — the  fundamental  secret  of  all  child  control — 


Control  of 
feelixig* 


Control  of 
reason* 


Let  the  diagram,  A.C.B.D.  represent  the  life  of  a  normal  child  from 
birth,— A. C.  to  maturity  at  B.D.  Let  the  triangle  A.C.B.  represent 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  control  of  Feeling  in  the  child's  life  up  to 
maturity,  and  let  C.B.D.  represent  the  proportion  of  the  control  of 
Reason  in  the  same  period. 

Few  need  be  told  that  the  new  born  babe  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
bundle  of  feelings,  and  is  controlled  and  influenced  wholly  by  feelings 
That  if  reason  is  present  in  the  young  infant  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Likewise  most  people  upon  reflection  v/ill  admit  that  when  the  normal 
child  reaches  maturity  he  is  controlled  almost  wholly  by  reason. 

From  the  above  facts  of  mental  science  I  learn  the  following  lessons 
in  child  control;  1.  To  control  small  children  their  feelings  must  be 
touched,  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  by  conveying  the  adult's 
feelings  of  sorrow,  pain,  disapproval,  or  their  opposites  by  words,  looks 
or  acts  to  the  child.  He  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  your  words 
any  more  than  the  scolded  or  praised  dog  does,  but  like  the  dog  he  will 
get  your  feelings  and  may  thus  be  influenced. 

fl8| 
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2.  That  when  the  child  nears  maturity  his  reason  must  be  appealed  to 
more  and  more  if  you  would  control  him. 

3.  That  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  critical 
period  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  dotted  line  X.Y.  This  point 
is  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  That  period  when  parents 
and  teachers  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  the  child,  and  the  child  does 
not  know  what  is  wrong  with  himself. 

The  cause  is  simply  this,  that  the  control  of  feeling  and  reason  are 
so  nearly  balanced  that  the  child  does  not  know  which  to  follow.  What 
then  shall  we  do  if  we  would  control  such?  To  which  shall  we  appeal? 
To  both  at  the  same  time  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Do  this  skillfully 
and  you  can  control  any  boy  or  girl  no  matter  how  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  no  matter  how  so-called  "bad"  they  may  have  become. 
The  writer  has  dealt  with  a  great  many  extreme  cases  and  has  yet  to 
meet  his  first  failure  when  given  a  fair  chance  with  a  mentally  normal 
child. 

If  space  would  permit  many  illustrations  might  be  cited  fiom  actual 
experience.  One  must  suffice.  A  boy  14  years  of  age,  parents,  teachers 
and  truant  officers  all  failed.  A  half  hour's  talk  upon  the  above  lines 
succeeded.  He  was  shown  the  advantage  of  going  to  school  by  illus- 
trations which  appeal  to  a  boy  such  as  getting,  later  in  life,  easier  work 
at  larger  wages.  He  was  told  the  disadvantages  of  truancy  and  lack  of 
education,  with  cases  cited  from  boys  known  in  the  past.  This  appealed 
to  his  reason.  Then  he  was  told  that  his  father  was  going  to  get  into 
trouble.  In  alarm  he  said  "How?"  "By  being  brought  into  the  Police 
Court  and  punished  because  his  boy  did  not  go  to  school."  This  caused 
surprise  and  concern.  He  was  then  asked  "Now  what  do  you  think 
about  it?"  He  said  "I  think  I  should  go  to  school,  I'll  start  Monday." 
He  did  and  stayed  at  it.  His  parting  question  was  "Say  Mr.  shall  I 
send  the  other  guys  to  talk  with  you?" 

Think  it  out — then  try  it! 


Why  He  Couldn't  Spell. 


The  master  of  an  elementary  school  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  parents  of  several 
backward  boys  who  were  under  his  charge,  stating  that  unless  those  pupils  paid  more 
attention  to  their  lessons  he  would  have  to  resort  to  drastic  methods  of  punishment. 

A  few  days  later  the  following  reply  was  received: 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  hav  reserved  your  flogeing  sirkler  and  u  hav  my  sankshun  too  walup 
my  son  ass  much  ass  you  like.  I  noe  he  is  a  very  bad  skoler,  is  spellin  is  simply  atroshus. 
I  hav  tried  to  teech  im  myself,  but  he  will  not  lern  nothin,  so  I  hop  u  will  beet  it  into 
'im  ass  much  ass  u  can. 

"  P.S. — The  resin  e  is  sich  a  bad  skoler  is  bekas  e  is  my  sun  by  my  wife's  fust  usband."' 


Teacher — "Well  Lloyd,  what  have  you  done  in  the  garden?" 
Lloyd — "I  have  broken  my  back,  Sir." — An  Alberta  School. 


In  the  Classroom 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

A  FIFTH  Grade  was  having  the  first  lessons  in  Fractions.  The  pupils  were  thus 
entering  into  a  world  of  new  experiences.  Such  a  condition,  under  skilful  direc- 
tion, is  conducive  to  the  most  eager  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  is  also 
a  source  of  the  highest  form  of  pleasure  to  the  instructor. 

There  were  36  pupils  in  the  class,  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  the  "dul- 
lest" in  Group  I  to  the  brightest  in  Group  III. 

The  teacher,  and  one  of  the  pupils,  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  an  apple,  a 
plate,  and  a  knife. 

Group  I.  went  to  the  board. 

The  young  assistant  cut  the  apple  equally  into  two  parts,  and  held  up  one  part  in 
his  right  hand. 

"Write  the  name  of  that  part  on  the  board." 

All  wrote  ^. 

The  half  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts.    The  pupil  held  up  one  part. 

That  was  the  signal  for  all  to  write  \. 

The  pupil  held  up  three  of  the  equal  parts. 

All  but  two  of  the  pupils  wrote  that  correctly. 

The  boy  produced  a  whole  apple,  and  held  up  that  with  the  quarter. 

Seven  of  the  group  wrote  1|;  three  wrote  1  +  i;  one  hesitated,  puzzled,  another 
wrote  5/4. 

Turning  to  the  pupils  in  their  seats,  the  teacher  asked,  "How  many  think  Harry's 
answer  is  correct?    How  many  think  Mary's  is  correct?    Oscar's?" 

The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Harry's  answer,  which  was  Ij. 

The  fractions  1|,  2\,  If,  3^,  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

Group  I.  resumed  their  seats,  and  Group  II.  went  to  the  board.  Another  boy  came 
up  to  help  the  teacher. 

The  fourths  were  each  divided  evenly  into  two  parts. 

The  assistant  held  up  one  part,  then  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  the  pupils  at  the  board  wrote  the  fraction  to  indicate 
the  number  of  parts. 

When  it  came  to  4/8,  six  of  the  group  wrote  ^,  the  others  wrote  4/8.  Only  one  wrote 
I  instead  of  6/8. 

Again  the  teacher  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  pupils  in  their  seats. 
The  one  pupil  who  had  written  |  looked  very  proud  when  the  majority  decided  that  he 
had  expressed  the  term  in  the  correct  form. 

Group  III.  comprising  the  brightest  pupils,  next  went  to  the  board.  A  card  was 
used,  in  the  place  of  apples. 

It  was  cut  into  sixteen  parts. 

Prompted  by  the  teacher,  the  assistant  held  up  2,  4,  8,  3,  5,  12,  9,  11,  15  of  the 
parts,  and  the  pupils  at  the  board  were  asked  to  express  the  proper  fraction  in  its  sim- 
plest form.  Only  three  pupils  succeeded  with  the  12  parts,  and  only  one  with  the  14 
parts. 

This  part  of  the  lesson  was  most  interesting,  and  was  eagerly  enjoyed  by  all. 
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Lesson  IL 


Group  L  went  to  the  board.  The  teacher  took  up  i  of  an  apple  in  each  hand;  asked 
for  the  name  of  each  part ;  placed  both  pieces  together  in  one  hand  and  asked, 

"What  is  the  sum  of  i  and  5?" 

The  pupils  knew  that  no  oral  answer  was  expected ;  so  they  attempted  to  express  the 
problem  on  the  board. 

Four  of  them  wrote  |  and  i  =  j. 

Three  others  wrote  i  +  i  =  i. 

The  other  five  hesitated,  apparently  puzzled. 

The  majority  of  the  class  decided  that  l  +  i  was  the  more  convenient  form. 

The  teacher  then  silently  combined  pieces  of  apples,  and  secured  from  the  pupils  at 
the  board  the  following  expressions: 

Group  n.  went  to  the  board. 

Holding  up  \  of  the  apple,  the  teacher  removed  i,  and  awaited  results. 
Five  of  the  group  were  puzzled;  the  others  wrote  j  — i  =  i. 

For  the  sake  of  the  puzzled  ones,  the  teacher  repeated  the  activity  with  ^  and  J. 
Then,  with  increasing  rapidity: 

l-h  i-i  l-h 

l-i  i-i  f-l 

Group  in.  (the  brightest  pupils)  went  to  the  board.    The  teacher  dictated: — 

U-i  4f-U 

Only  one  pupil  in  the  group  succeeded  in  writing  the  correct  answer  for  the  last 
question. 

"Erase  the  fractions  after  the  minus  sign." 

The  exercise  then  represented  a  new  feature: 

U-      =1  2i-      =11 

U-      =1  31-      =2f 

U-      =1  31-      =2f 

U-      =i  41-      =2J 

"Fill  in  the  fractions  which  you  erased." 

As  each  pupil  finished,  he  was  instructed  to  erase  all  his  work  and  resume  his  seat. 

Three  of  the  pupils  failed  to  supply  the  missing  terms  in  the  time  that  was  allowed. 

The  latter  exercise  is  not  so  much  a  "teaching  device"  as  an  opportunity  for  bright 
pupils  to  put  forth  their  very  best  efforts — an  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
majority  of  large  classes. 

The  rapidity  of  the  work  is  an  ideal  for  the  slower  pupils  who  are  eagerly  watching 
from  their  seats. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  these  lessons,  and  note  the  aim  and  the  leading  features. 

The  fundamental  aim  was  to  connect  the  lesson  with  the  previous  experiences  of 
the  children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  need  for  "explanation"  or  showy  demon- 
stration. 

A  simple  object  was  chosen — an  object  familiar  to  every  pupil,  and  one  whose  part& 
are  readily  distinguishable,  when  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  or  eighths. 
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The  pupils  were  kept  on  the  alert,  as  they  were  expected  to  express  the  problems, 
as  well  as  to  solve  them;  that  is,  they  expressed  by  means  of  figures  and  signs  the  activi- 
ties of  the  teacher,  as  he  joined  and  separated  the  parts  of  the  apple  or  card. 

The  teacher  "told"  the  pupils  nothing  whatever  in  the  two  lessons.  He  used  a 
minimum  of  words  and  no  explanations.  Those  who  failed  on  the  first  attempt  generally 
succeeded  on  the  second  or  third — a.  far  better  method  than  to  attempt  to  set  them 
right  on  the  first  attempt  and  to  try  to  "explain"  the  reason. 

Quiet,  simple,  clear  illustration  is  the  best  possible  form  of  "explanation"  in  frac- 
tions, as  well  as  in  many  other  branches  of  school  activity. 

Teachers  are  faced  with  a  perpetual  temptation  to  talk  and  explain;  and  the  more 
they  talk  and  explain,  the  more  confused  become  the  minds  of  those  children  who 
require  but  time  and  silence  to  think  things  out  in  their  own  way.  Just  to  be  present, 
as  a  pleasing  personality,  is  very  frequently  the  highest  function  of  the  teacher.  Children 
are  educated  by  activity,  not  by  being  "taught". 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Essays  and  Literary  Studies,  by  Stephen  Leacock.  Price  $1.25.  S.  B.  Gundy, 
Toronto.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  book  which  will  be  chosen  for  the  school  library,  but 
it  is  one  which  all  teachers  will  find  enjoyable.  For  holiday  readings,  for  relaxation,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best.  There  are  nine  essays  of  which — The  Apology  of  a  Professor, 
The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea,  The  Woman  Question,  The  Lot  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
Fiction  and  Reality,  A  Rehabilitation  of  Charles  II,  will  appeal  especially  to  teachers. 
The  author  is  so  well  known  that  no  comment  on  his  style  is  necessary.  His  idea  of 
how  a  good  school  should  be  staffed  and  conducted  merits  wide  consideration;  his 
re-adjustment  of  salaries  would  work  wonders.  In  his  model  school  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  be  headmaster.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  teacher  of  deportment,  Roosevelt,  military 
instructor,  Bryan,  matron,  and  he  himself  janitor,  while  many  prominent  international 
figures  would  be  heads  of  various  departments.  Did  space  permit,  one  would  like  to 
quote  at  length  from  various  chapters,  but  the  book  needs  to  be  read  to  be  properly 
appreciated. 

A  Synopsis  of  B.P.  Preparations,  by  Dean  Chas.  F.  Heebner,  Ph.G.,  Phm.B.  of  the 
Ontario  College  ot  Pharmacy.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press.  This  is  a  new  edition, 
re-written  and  revised,  of  the  standard  work  of  the  same  name  by  the  same  author.  It 
is  a  book  for  chemists  and  druggists. 

The  Story  of  Lord  Roberts,  by  Arthur  O.  Cooke.  15  cents.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  This  is  one  of  the  series  known  as  Herbert  Strang's  Readers.  The  story  of 
the  life  of  the  great  British  general  is  told  in  language  that  children  will  enjoy;  the 
illustrations  are  good.  This  volume  and  others  of  the  same  series  are  excellent  for 
giving  pupils  a  really  vivid  idea  of  the  history  of  our  own  times. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Volume  XI,  by  John  Buchan.  Price  35  cents.  This 
volunie  deals  with  the  struggle  for  the  Dvina  and  the  great  invasion  of  Serbia.  Every 
iDook  in  this  series  has  been  good.  School  Hbraries  will  require  the  complete  set;  it  will 
he  even  more  valuable  in  the  years  after  the  war  is  over.    (Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto) 

Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire,  by  Etta  M.  Underwood.  Price  40  cents.  The 
Macrnillan  Company  of  Canada.  This  is  one  of  the  books  that  helps  to  make  history 
"live"  in  the  minds  of  children.  Such  books  make  school  libraries  really  valuable. 
William  the  Conqueror,  Kublai  Khan,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Peter  the  Great,  Mahomet, 
Alexander  the  Great,  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume  in  a  simple,  charming  narrative. 

Australia  and  Malaysia.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  Cloth, 
9dl.  This  is  another  of  the  Rambler  Travel  Books.  These  books  give  content  to  the  work 
in  geography  and  should  be  examined  when  purchases  are  being  made  for  the  school 
library.    They  are  very  interesting  to  children  in  third  and  fourth  book  classes. 
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LILLIAN  B.  HARDING 
Withrow  Avenue  School,  Toronto. 

BECAUSE  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  revolutionary  principles  ever  intro- 
duced into  education  was  discovered  by  the  last  and  greatest  of  a  splendid  quar- 
tette of  educational  reformers,  Friedrich  Froebel,  we  are  here  to-day  to  consider 
the  direct  practical  application  of  his  philosophy,  as  demonstrated  by  the  kinder- 
garten, upon  the  development  of  the  child  as  he  approaches  the  natural  and  much  to  be 
desired  imaginary  line,  which  should  exist  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grade.  With  all  its  shortcomings  the  kindergarten  department  has  kept  its  light  trimmed 
and  burning,  through  modifications  in  theory  and  practice  to  meet  present  day  situations, 
and  through  the  elimination  of  much  that  was  valueless  in  kindergarten  procedure, 
followed  by  the  substitution  of  methods  and  materials  true  to  the  spirit  of  Froebel, 
though  not  perhaps  laid  down  in  his  original  practice.  We  have  come  to  realise  that 
the  whole  truth  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any  one  leader  or  department. 

While  the  essential  character  of  kindergarten  must  survive,  future  years  will  most 
assuredly  bring  a  larger  and  better  harvest,  for  the  fruit  of  Froebelian  labour  will  ripen 
in  the  larger  area  of  the  kindergarten-primary.  Kindergarten  work  has  not  heretofore 
introduced  the  child  to  reading  and  writing.  It  has,  however,  aimed  to  develop  a  strong 
basis  for  the  interpretation  of  thought  through  morning  talks,  songs,  games,  stories 
and  literary  memorization.  An  intelligent  idea  of  the  power  of  language  expression  is 
the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  reading  and  writing.  To  make  the  kindergarten, 
however,  more  visibly  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  to  unify  the  work  so  with  that  of 
the  elementary  grade  that  the  process  of  education  may  go  on  from  the  beginning  with- 
out any  of  the  way-marks  being  indefinite  or  unintelligible,  seems  to  be  the  problem. 
And  every  righteous  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  solve  it,  for  the  purpose  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  only  that  of  all  education, — to  give  each  individual  ability  and  power  in  the 
social  life,  and  to-  prepare  him  to  live  well  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  life  to  follow. 
The  first  mission  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  the  school,  the  second  to  the  home,  for  every 
well-regulated  kindergarten  has  its  mothers'  club, — a  link  cementing  the  home  and  the 
entire  school  for  all  time. 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  we  may  understand  the  immediate  significance  of  and 
grade,  we  are  unduly  limited  until  we  see  the  connection  between  our  own  section  and 
those  before  and  after.  It  is  a  matter  for  encouragement,  therefore,  that  experimentation^ 
of  which  there  has  been  far  too  little,  is  becoming  popular,  and  that  public  sentiment  is 
ripe  for  innovations;  for  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  produce  that  which  is  education- 
ally serviceable  and  progressive,  we  must  "Prove  all  things;  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good".  The  willingness  to  try,  now  and  then,  an  experiment  even  at  the  risk  of 
making  a  mistake  or  two  is  the  only  path  which  leads  to  knowledge  and  progress,  and 
the  day  has  not  yet  dawned  when  loyalty  to  Froebel  would  exclude  light  from  other 
sources,  for  then  his  fundamental  law  of  unity  would  be  but  a  plausible  inconsistency. 
The  theory  that  formal  education  should  be  postponed  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  seed-time  of  life  should  not  be  delayed,  has  caused  endless  agitation. 
The  educational  leaven,  it  would  seem,  has  had  to  come  from  the  kindergarten.  If  we 
can  guard  against  the  superficially  pleasing,  which  is  often  fundamentally  ineffective, 
we  may  be  able  to  secure  the  right  relationship  between  formality  and  freedom  which 
will  result  in  continuity  and  progression  in  school  work.  It  is  going  to  be  somewhat 
difficult — ^as  is  the  mission  of  this  paper — to  point  a  path  which  has  not  yet  been  trodden. 

[231 
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But  to  adhere  to  the  basic  principle  of  the  kindergarten — self-activity — to  save  the 
pupils  from  arrested  development  (modernly  called  retardation)  or  inability  to  live  up 
to  one's  greatest  possibilities,  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  grade,  like 
Dickens'  "Poor  Jo",  must  "move  on".  Just  where?  At  present  we  are  trying  to  find 
out.    But  "move  on"  we  must  and  should. 

The  kindergarten  was  made  for  the  child,  not  the  child  for  the  kindergarten,  there- 
fore there  should  be  no  vulnerable  points  in  its  armour.  We  must  adjust,  if  necessary, 
our  practice  to  the  demands  without  and  within.  The  primary  teacher  to-day  is  no 
longer  wedded  to  the  tradition  of  the  little  red  school-house  and  the  three  R's,  but 
endeavours  whenever  possible  to  consider  the  native  impulses  of  the  child  and  to  furnish 
for  him  the  best  environment,  kno  wing  that  the  activities  resident  within  him  will  do 
the  rest.  To  the  would-be  too-conservative  and  over-cautious  kindergartener  one  would 
say  that  the  kindergarten  has  gathered  too  much  momentum  to  be  side-tracked  unless, 
of  course,  it  fails  to  absorb  and  to  respond  to  essential  merits  and  adjustments  as  they 
may  arise.  Perpetual  re-action  against  things  as  they  are  is  a  condition  of  educational 
progress.  The  need  for  a  closer  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary 
grade  is,  therefore,  forcing  a  reconsideration  of  many  points  in  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary practice.  These  two  grades  should  naturally  conform  more  closely  to  each 
other  in  their  educational  means  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  various  school  activi- 
ties. While  some  lines  of  work  have  been  pursued  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  closer 
relationship,  still  the  possibility  of  a  very  tangible  union  has  been  thwarted  by  the  power 
by  which  each  has  stamped  its  work  with  a  formalism  peculiar  to  itself.  Every  point 
of  contact  between  valid  primary  work  and  valid  kindergarten  work  indicates  growth 
and  progression  for  each.  Kindergarten  is  real  life  too — the  life  of  to-day  as  well  as  a 
preparation  for  the  future.  There  has  been  just  a  danger  of  living  too  much  in  the  far- 
off  day  and  thus  failing  to  make  our  work  sufficiently  telling  in  this  most  vital  of  all 
times,  now.  It  is  quite  natural  for  the  little  child  to  become  eager  to  interpret  the  hidden 
mystery  o|  the  printed  page,  and  if  through  suggestiveness,  we  develop  self-expression, 
then  are  we  not  in  danger  of  delaying  growth  by  trying  to  satisfy  him  with  something 
entirley  different  from  that  which  he  desires?  While  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
kindergarten  have  been  far  from  discriminating,  "where  there  is  a  little  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire".  Therefore,  honest  inquiry  should  be  welcomed  and  reconstruction 
on  this  point  might  be  advisedly  considered.  To  spend  time  and  labour  fitting  the  child 
to  material,  instead  of  adapting  material  to  him,  is  enveloping  rather  than  developing 
him.  Why  prolong  the  feeding  of  the  child  on  milk  when  he  is  able  to  take  solid  food 
which  will  enable  him  to  live  more  independently  now,  not  six  months  or  a  year  from 
now?  Our  real  problem  comes  to  be  then — how  to  give  the  kindergarten-primary  child 
the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  still  preserve  the  relationship  between  it  and  the 
freedom  with  which  this  must  be  done. 

In  July  1915,  a  Summer  School  was  organised  in  Toronto  to  enable  primary  teachers 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  kindergarten  principles  and  practice,  and  to  enable  teachers 
holding  a  kindergarten  director's  certificate  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  primary  work, 
and  therefore,  obtain  what  is  known  as  a  kindergarten-primary  certificate. 

In  September,  1915,  a  class  in  Withrow  Ave.  kindergarten  not  ready  for  promotion 
and  yet  possessing  a  measure  of  efficiency,  mechanical  skill  and  potential  power,  was 
eager  to  have  the  windows  of  reality  opened  wider;  not  that  the  children  had  out- 
grown the  kindergarten  or  loved  it  less,  but  that  they  were  mentally  prepared  to  love  a 
kindergartenised  primary  more.  To  rest  satisfied  with  the  means  at  hand,  to  deny  these 
children  what  they  were  most  concerned  in, — the  book, — to  give  them  a  set  of  symbols 
other  than  those  which  would  furnish  most  significance  to  their  experience,  would  be 
like  proclaiming  a  one-sided  liberty.    Professor  Dewey  says:  "The  child  should  have  a 
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■personal  interest  in  what  is  read,  a  personal  hunger  for  it,  a  personal  power  of  satisfying 
the  appetite".  To  halt  now  when  opportunity  was  afforded  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  hitherto  untrodden,  would  be  like  burying  a  talent  through  an  ignominious  form  of 
caution,  living  a  quarter  of  a  century  back  and  refusing  to  go  on  because  it  was  not  the 
beaten  track  of  our  forefathers.  Any  righteous  sacrifice,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
seemed  legitimate  if  it  could  make  the  kindergarten  department  a  visibly  integral  part 
of  the  school.    First,  what  was  to  be  done? 

The  answer  soon  suggested  itself, — begin  where  you  are.  Try  the  untried.  Continue 
pure  kindergarten  work  for  those  at  this  stage  in  the  kindergarten,  and  then  recon- 
struct the  old  tools  to  a  new  use  for  those  who  demand  more.  Give  these  fertile  little 
minds  a  portion  of  what  they  ask  for — the  open  book.  The  fruit  of  this  could  already 
be  seen  in  embryo,  the  lessening  by  at  least  a  term  of  the  time  of  these  children  later  on 
in  the  primary  room. 

Second,  how  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished? 

Opportunity  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  unused  class-room  adjacent  to  the  kinder- 
garten. It  speedily  became  the  annex.  Kindergarten  tables  and  chairs — familiar 
furniture — preserved  in  the  concrete  the  social  atmosphere  so  strongly  manifested  in 
the  activities  of  little  children  and  so  deep-rooted  in  the  human  soul.  No  artificial  en- 
vironment, which  so  easily  removes  the  child  from  real  life,  was  created.  It  was  soon 
demonstrated  that  while  kindergarten  is  not  the  place  for  dry  facts  and  set  formulae, 
neither  is  the  presence  of  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  alone  necessary  for  the  full 
expression  of  his  spirit  and  principles.  The  kindergarten  programme  remained  undis- 
turbed. We  met  in  the  kindergarten  as  a  unit  every  morning  and  at  12  o'clock  sang  our 
good-bye  together.  The  community  spirit  was  still  enjoyed.  Work  and  play  were  still 
closely  related  and  remained  attitudes  of  the  mind.  Songs,  games  and  stories  were 
taken  with  the  whole  social  group,  as  usual,  also  morning  talks  or  conversations,  which 
invariably  prove  in  the  kindergarten  one  of  the  best  means  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
good  work  in  English  later  on.  The  introduction  of  reading,  the  last  and  new  interest, 
was  but  a  part  of  the  larger  interest  in  the  life  the  children  were  living.  Language,  the 
most  universal  means  of  social  communication,  had  an  added  interest.  Thoughts  and 
feelings  were  awakened  which  fostered  a  desire  within  the  children  to  find  out  more  for 
themselves,  and  power  was  given  them  to  do  so,  hence  every  means  of  expression  was 
ever  deepening  impression.  Reading  and  drawing,  reading  and  story-telling,  reading 
and  constructive  work,  in  short  all  the  occupations  were  related,  and  the  happy  joyous 
life  of  the  kindergarten  child  was  increased,  because  he  had  added  to  his  capital  stock 
the  power  to  travel  along  the  road  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  room, 
and  to  read  the  sign-boards  along  the  way. 

In  February  1916,  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  had  begun  the  work  in 
September  1915,  was  permitted  to  remain  by  the  request  of  parents  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  the  kindergarten.  A  new  junior  class  was  formed  from  the  kindergarten 
in  February  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had  passed  out,  and  with  these  children  the 
initial  part  of  Form  I  was  begun.  A  little  faith  and  much  enthusiasm  are  the  elements 
of  success  in  everything,  and  truly  the  abundance  of  the  return  in  the  interest  and  joy 
of  the  children  robbed  endurance  of  difficulty  and  made  a  pleasure  of  duty. 

The  kindergartner  can  co-operate  more  intelligently  and  effectively  with  a  knowledge 
of  primary  work  and  should  undoubtedly  be  better  fitted  to  carry  the  dynamic  of  her 
method  into  the  grade  and  thereby  co-operate  with  its  forces  successfully.  The  season 
is  opportune  to  set  sail,  to  make  the  best  use  of  compass  and  chart,  to  be  the  pilot  of  the 
child's  career  and  launch  out,  if  necessary,  into  the  deeper  waters  of  the  kindergarten- 
primary.  We  are  prone  to  rest  content  when  finding  a  part  of  any  great  truth,  but  this 
state  of  self-satisfaction  and  finality  is  forgetting  that  liberty  is  a  complex  truth,  that 
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there  are  still  heights  to  climb  where  the  vision  will  be  clearer,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  the  result  of  the  tested  and  the  tried,  the  result  of  earnest,  broad-minded  study  and 
experiment  in  which  worth,  by  being  proved,  alone  survives.  If  we  would  grow  we  must 
leave  aside  all  prejudice,  leave  behind  the  army  of  subjunctives,  those  who  are  always 
about  to  do;  and  join  the  invincible  army  of  the  imperatives,  those  who  do,  who  never 
turn  their  backs,  but  "march  breast  forward". 


Hints  for  the  Library 

Ju-Jitsu  Self-Defence,  by  W.  Bruce  Sutherland.  35  cents  net.  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  Toronto.  Descriptions,  with  illustrations  in  every  case,  of  various  secret  holds, 
locks  and  throws.  Scarcely  any  book  in  the  library  would  be  as  popular  as  this  one 
with  healthy  boys  of  school  age. 

A braham  Lincoln,  by  Daniel  E.  Wheeler.  Price  50  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto.  This  book  belongs  to  the  series  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans.  It  is  an 
intensely  interesting  story,  told  in  such  a  way  that  boys  will  appreciate  it  and  benefit 
by  it.    A  good  book  for  the  school  library. 

A  Short  History  of  Russia,  by  Lucy  Cazalet.  Price  50  cents.  Oxford  University 
Press,  Toronto.  Perhaps  some  of  us  know  less  about  the  great  Russian  Empire  than 
we  should.  This  book  will  help  us  to  know  and  understand  it  better.  It  is  well  written 
and  well  illustrated.     It  is  needed  in  the  school  library. 

Germany  before  the  War,  by  Baron  Beyens,  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin.  35.  Qd. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  book  is  the  evidence  of  a  trained  and  specially 
favoured  observer  whose  position  as  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin  made  him  a  participator 
in  the  diplomatic  movements  which  culminated  in  Armageddon.  The  character  of  the 
Emperor,  his  family,  the  chief  German  officials,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Prussian  Court, 
as  well  as  the  teachings  of  the  German  professors,  are  sketched  in  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  "Probably  never  before  has  an  accredited  minister  to  a  European 
court  flung  into  the  limelight  so  prompt  and  so  complete  a  revelation  of  the  sinister 
machinations  which  have  led  to  the  greatest  world-tragedy  of  the  ages". 

Battle  Sketches,  IQ14-15,  by  A.  Neville  Hilditch.  Price  75  cents.  Oxford  University 
Press,  Toronto.  This  volume  contains  the  stories  of  the  campaigns  in  Cameroon,  the 
stand  at  Liege,  the  siege  of  Tsing-Tao,  Troyon,  Gheluvelt,  Coronel  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Neuve  Chapelle,  of  which  three  have  already  appeared  in  the  series  of  Oxford 
Pamphlets.  All  these  are  well  written  and  hold  the  attention  throughout  of  students  of 
the  present  war.     Interesting  and  authoritative. 

The  Great  War,  by  M.  O.  Davis.  Price  40 cents.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
The  remote  causes,  the  immediate  causes,  and  the  occasion  of  the  war  are  here  fully 
dealt  with.  This  is  a  good  book  for  High  School  students  preparing  for  examination 
in  this  subject. 

Fighting  Ships,  1Q15,  edited  by  Fred  T.  Jane.  Price  2\s.  net.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  London.  This  is  a  very  large  volume  containing  illustrations  of  the 
vessels  in  the  fleets  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  also  an  excellent  article  on  "Historical 
Analogies  and  the  Naval  War".  In  this  edition  illustrations  of  British  vessels  are 
omitted.  f.  e.  c. 

The  World's  Warships,  igi5,  by  Fred  T.  Jane.  Price  25.  6d.  net.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  London.  This  book  has  been  compiled  by  extracting  from  Fighting 
Ships  sufficient  salient  details  as  will  enable  the  general  non-technical  public  to  follow 
the  naval  war  intelligently.  F.  e.  c. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing  Manual,  by  C.  C.  Lister.  Price  40  cents.  Muscular 
Movement  Writing  (Advanced  Book),  price  25  cents;  Muscular  Movement  Writing 
(Elementary  Book),  price  20  cents.  For  full  details  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mus- 
cular movement  writing,  the  teacher  will  find  these  books  very  useful.  They  are 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Farm  Shop  Work,  by  Brace  and  Mayne.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  A 
book  for  pupils  taking  agriculture  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Latin  for  the  First  Year,  by  Gunnison  and  Harley.  Price  $1.00.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  Boston.    A  new  Latin  text  for  beginners. 
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Introduction.  Retardation  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of 
the  schoolroom  to-day.  What  is  the  cause  of  retardation  in  junior 
classes?  What  is  the  remedy?  These  are  the  problems  that  confront 
every  thoughtful  primary  teacher. 

Recent  investigation  has  convinced  more  than  one  educator  that  in 
many  schoolrooms  much  of  the  school  day  is  spent  in  mechanical,  un- 
related, unorganized  work;  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  work  the  laws 
of  thought-relations  and  of  mental  economy  are  disregarded;  and  that 
the  development  of  the  child's  power  to  work  independently,  intelli- 
gently and  economically  is  ignored.  The  indictment  is  serious — but 
it  solves  the  problem  of  retardation,  for  it  reveals  a  reason  for  its  existence 
and  in  that  reason  a  basis  for  intelligent  reform. 

Clearly  the  first  step  in  this  corrective  work  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  grade  to  ascertain  its  possibilities  and  what  organ- 
isation is  possible  or  advisable.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  school 
curriculum  is  over-crowded  with  subjects  for  study,  and  that  superficial 
training  is  the  result.  This  objection  is  well  answered  in  Teaching 
Children  to  Study:  "In  undertaking  to  teach  children  to  study,  it  must 
be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  they  will  not  learn  the  process  so  as  to 
apply  it  generally  unless  they  learn  it  in  connection  with  many  kinds 
of  work  involving  thought.  To  narrow  the  training  to  the  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  any  other  one  subject  will  not  necessarily 
produce  trained  students  except  in  the  subject  employed.  The  training 
must  be  general  if  the  application  is  to  be  general." 

A  critical  study  of  the  course  for  the  grade  will  reveal  that  not  only 
does  the  subject-matter  give  scope  for  general  training,  but  it  can  readily 
be  organised  into  groups  of  related  ideas,  thus  insuring  cumulative 
interest,  continuity  of  thought  and  conservation  of  time  and  effort. 

Plan  of  Work. 

English. — To  secure  a  unified,  progressive  course  of  study  in  Eng- 
lish, the  work  should  be  based  on  literature,  geography,  and  nature- 
study  topics,  making  the  language-group  of  studies  (oral  language, 
blackboard-reading,  spelling,  oral  and  written  composition),  the  hand- 
work and  the  seat-work  an  outgrowth  of  whatever  has  been  under 
discussion  in  these  various  basic  subjects. 

[27] 
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There  are  many  exercises  taught  and  assigned  for  their  value  in 
development  of  power  along  a  definite  line ;  for  mastery  of  technique ;  or 
for  culture  study.  These  should  be  dealt  with  at  appropriate  stages  of 
the  work. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  should  be  treated  primarily  as  a  basic 
subject,  the  other  subjects  furnishing  scope  for  its  application;  but  it 
may  be  used  subordinately  when  the  number  topic  under  consideration 
is  directly  related  to  the  work  in  English. 

Outline  of  Work. 

The  following  course  is  intended  to  be  suggestive,  not  directive. 
The  method  by  which  the  principle  is  carried  out  should  be  modified 
or  varied  to  suit  existing  conditions. 

English. 

Lesson — Group  L 

Section  1.         Literature. 

Basic  Story:  "The  Three  Bears." 

Suggestions  for  preparation  of  matter. — The  short  sentence  excites 
interest,  lends  liveliness,  produces  tension,  visualizes  action.  The 
concrete  word  calls  up  a  strong  sense-image,  and  gives  a  definite  mind- 
picture.  Treat  each  section  of  the  story  as  a  complete  whole.  Read 
carefully  the  Ontario  Literature  Manual,  p.  9,  for  outline  and  analysis 
of  story.  Re-write  the  story,  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  your  class. 
Commit  it  to  memory  so  that  your  class  may  receive  it  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  you  have  written  it. 

Method. — Tell  the  story;  do  not  read  it.  Blackboard  illustrations, 
silhouette  pictures  or  cardboard  objects  may  be  used.  Remove  the 
pictures  when  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  thus  prevent  the 
child's  interest  being  transferred  from  the  story  to  the  illustration.  The 
interest  awakened  in  the  pictures  will  be  utilised  at  a  later  stage.  The 
amount  of  development  work  to  be  done  depends  upon  the  teacher's 
power  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  child  and  effective  in  securing  a 
better  interpretation  of  the  story  by  utilising  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  children. 

Section  2.     Oral  Language. 

**  When  a  teacher,  by  reason  of  inspiration  or  good  training  brings  to 
her  children  the  right  thing  they  respond  so  freely  and  fully  that  half  in 
ecstacy  and  half  in  despair  she  exclaims,  'Why  cannot  they  be  always 
like  this?'  If  they  could  the  millennium  would  indeed  be  here,  ushered 
in  by  an  army  of  perfect  teachers." — John  Dewey. 
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As  a  means  of  developing  the  expressional  powers  of  children  the 
story  is  unequalled.  It  enlists  their  sympathies,  and  so  absorbed  do 
they  become  that,  for  the  time  being,  all  thought  of  self  is  forgotten  and 
oral  expression,  though  crude,  is  spontaneous. 

Step  1. —  Free  Expression  of  Thought.  Let  pupils  decide  upon 
suitable  names  for  the  story;  encourage  them  to  tell  the  part  they  like 
best  and  why. 

Problem. — A  pretty  story  tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  the  fairies 
changed  a  little  boy  into  a  water-baby.  If  the  fairies  changed  you 
into  one  of  "The  Three  Bears ",  which  bear  would  you  like  to  be?     Why? 

This  problem  leads  to  much  discussion.  "Tiny"  has  great  fun  in 
the  woods,  but  on  his  return  he  finds  his  bowl  empty,  his  chair  broken, 
and  his  bed  rumpled.  "Father  Bear"  has  obvious  advantages,  but  he 
has  no  fun.  Finally  a  choice  is  made.  (The  next  logical  step  is  "Im- 
personation"). 

Step  2. — Through  impersonation  to  create  a  condition  in  which  the 
child  uses  simple,  oral  statements. 

Material. — A  basket  for  Rough  Bruin  containing  Bruin's  pictures 
his  bowl,  his  chair  and  his  bed.  Suitable  baskets  for  Mammy  Muff  and 
Tiny.  For  construction  of  toy  objects  see  "Educative  Handwork"  in 
this  number  of  The  School. 

The  games  indicated  below  and  numbered  (1)  to  (5)  are  suggestive 
of  the  order  of  development  of  the  lessons,  not  necessarily  of  the  number 
of  lessons. 

Games:  (1)  A  pupil  stands  erect  before  the  class,  and  showing  in 
proper  order  the  objects  in  his  basket,  sets  forth  identity  and  possessions 
as  follows: 

I  am  Rough  Bruin. 
I  have  a  big  bowl. 
I  have  a  big  chair. 
I  have  a  big  bed. 
Teacher  and  pupils  take  turns  in  being  Rough  Bruin,  Mammy  Muff  and 
Tiny.     The  speaker  should  stand  before  his  hearers  with  well-poised 
body  and  speak  distinctly,  confidently,  and  in  a  well-modulated  tone  of 
voice. 

(2)  In  a  following  lesson  let  pupils  combine  the  statements,  using 
but  one  and,  thus:  I  am  Mammy  Muff.  I  have  a  middle-sized  bowl, 
a  middle-sized  chair  and  a  middle-sized  bed. 

(3)  Words  indicating  colour,  shape,  etc.,  should  be  gradually  in- 
troduced as:  I  am  Tiny,  I  have  a  little  blue  bowl,  a  little  red  chair,  and  a 
little  white  bed. 
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(4)  Direct  narrative  changed  to  indirect,  for  example:  This  is  Tiny. 
He  has  a  little  blue  bowl,  a  little  red  chair,  and  a  little  white  bed. 

(5)  Exercises  giving  scope  for  self-expression  through  initiative, 
originality  and  imagination,  (a)  Developed  by  teacher  through  ques- 
tioning; (b)  Entirely  originated  by  pupils. 

Stories  similar  to  the  following  should  eventually  be  given  by  the 
pupils:  See  this  queer  house.  It  is  a  bear's  house.  Tiny  lives  here. 
A  pretty  river  runs  before  it.  Some  tall  trees  grow  behind  it.  Tiny 
can  see  birds,  squirrels,  and  owls.  He  can  hear  the  birds,  the  gurgling 
water,  and  sometimes  the  cry  of  the  wolves. 

Step  3. — Reproduction.  For  very  young  children  the  story  in  Section 
1  should  be  abridged,  changed  into  direct  narrative,  and  impersonated 
by  the  teacher.     For  example: 

I  am  Silverlocks. 

I  ran  away  to  the  woods. 

I  saw  a  snug  little  house. 

I  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

I  peeped  through  the  key-hole. 

There  was  no  one  at  home. 

So  I  went  in. 

Material. — Pictures  and  cardboard  objects  which  are  presented  at 
the  appropriate  stage.     See  Section  1. 

Method. — Treat  each  section  as  a  complete  whole.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  little  part  many  times,  but  the  teacher 
should  aim  at  cultivating  concentration  of  mind  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  new  story  or  section  will  be  grasped  at  first  telling. 

The  first  step  in  reproduction  by  the  pupils  is  the  arrangement  in 
proper  order  of  the  pictures  or  objects  used  in  illustrating  the  story. 
This  is  the  first  simple  step  leading  to  logical  arrangement  of  the  topics 
of  a  story.  By  the  use  of  a  folding  screen  the  sub-divisions  of  the  story, 
or  topics  of  the  section  of  story,  can  plainly  be  shown  and  this  greatly 
assists  in  logical  reproduction. 

After  the  teacher  has  personated  the  part  selected  for  a  particular 
lesson,  she  calls  for  volunteers.  Never  interrupt  a  pupil  while  he  is 
telling  his  part  of  the  story. 

Continue  until  the  children  know  the  story  from  beginning  to  end, 
can  take  it  up  at  any  point,  or  relate  any  episode  in  it. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  desirable,  to  complete  the  oral  language 
outlined  before  beginning  blackboard-reading.  Keep  the  language  only 
slightly  in  advance. 
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Section  3.  Reading. 
The  Written  Sentence. — After  game  (1),  Section  2,  has  been  played, 
the  teacher  says:  " Bruin  will  tell  his  story  again  and  I  shall  let  the  chalk 
also  tell  it."  The  child  personating  Bruin  then  holds  up  the  picture, 
and  repeats  his  first  statement  which  is  mmediately  written  on  the 
board  and  read  by  the  pupils.  The  other  sentences  are  developed  in  a 
similar  way.     The  written  statements  may  look  like  this: 

I  am  Rough  Bruin. 
I  have  a  big  (drawing  of  bowl). 
I  have  a  big  (drawing  of  chair; . 
I  have  a  big  (drawing  of  bed). 

etc. 
Section  4.     Word-Recognition. 

1.  The  words  bowl,  chair,  and  bed  are  written  beside  the  pictures. 
After  word-drill  games  and  tests  have  been  used,  the  word  is  substituted 
for  picture  and  sentences  re-read  in  new  form. 

The  word-groups  "I  have",  and  "I  am"  are  then  taught;  also  big, 
.little. 

By  the  adaptation  of  the  story  and  re-arrangement  of  the  sentences 
all  of  the  matter  found  in  the  primer,  pp.  5-9,  can  readily  be  taught. 
The  story  merely  forms  a  setting  that  stimulates  interest  in  the  word; 
the  method  in  the  Manual  may  be  used. 

2.  Drill  and  Test  Exercises.  Suggestions. — Distinguish  clearly  bet- 
ween drill  exercises  and  test  exercises.  In  the  former,  the  impression 
given  in  the  first  presentation  is  deepened  through  observation  and 
comparison;  in  the  latter  instantaneous  recognition  is  demanded,  and 
power  to  use  words  quickly  and  intelligently  is  tested.  In  case  of  failure 
pupil  must  go  back  to  type  and  detect  and  correct  his  own  errors. 

Drill  exercises  must  be  carefully  graded  each  leading  logically  to  the 
next  and  demanding  a  greater  degree  of  skill.  Economise  time  and 
energy  by  judicious  use  and  arrangement  of  material  and  matter.  Make 
a  list  of  word  games  found  in  books,  etc. ;  add  your  own;  eliminate  those 
that  waste  time;  arrange  the  others  in  sequence. 

Section  5.     Word  Study.     Use  of  "saw." 

1.  Correct  use  of  "saw"  impressed  through  frequent  use  by  teacher 
in  short  story,  gem  or  song. 

2.  Practice  in  use  of  correct  word  through  reproduction.  Silverlocks 
saw — .     Tiny  saw — . 

3.  Words  used  in  natural,  sensible  sentences  developed  through 
sense  games  or  pictures. 
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4.  Test  pupil's  power  to  use  the  new  word  by  leading  him  to  talk  of 
his  own  experiences:  Things  he  saw  on  the  way  to  school;  when  he  saw 
them;  where  he  saw  them. 

Section  6.     Oral  Composition. 

Pupils  are  led  to  recall  Silverlock's  walk  in  the  woods.  "Tell  about 
a  walk  you  have  had.  When?  Where?  With  whom?  What  did 
you  see?  Now  face  the  class  and  tell  the  whole  story.  Ex:  "One  day  I 
went  for  a  walk  with  mother  in  Riverdale  Park.  I  saw  an  elephant, 
a  bear  and  some  monkeys." 

Phonics. 

This  topic  is  not  part  of  the  related  lesson-group.  It  deals  with 
the  mechanical  side  of  word  study  and  word-recognition. 

First  Exercise. — Intelligent  use  of  term  "Sound."  "Knowledge  of 
meaning  comes  when  a  term  is  correctly  employed  to  express  an  idea 
within  the  pupil's  comprehension." 

Direct  children  to  close  eyes  and  listen  carefully.  Teacher  strikes 
bell.  Call  upon  children  to  tell  what  was  struck.  Answer:  "The 
bell."  Teacher  asks:  "How  did  you  know?"  Answers:  "I  heard  the 
noise.''  "I  heard  the  sound.''  Teacher:  I  like  the  word  "sound." 
We  shall  play  "Sound  games"  to-day. 

Second  Exercise.  Distinguishing  sounds  made  through  use  of  objects. 
Utilize  kindergarten  sense-games.  Pupils  tell  the  number  of  sounds 
and  whether  alike  or  different.  In  every  case  develop  oral  sentences 
containing  the  word  sound. 

Third  Exercise. — Transition  from  sound  made  by  objects  to  sound 
made  by  organs  of  speech. 

Instead  of  striking  an  object  as  in  other  games,  say  distinctly  and  in 

full  tones:  Oh oo ah.     Do  not  pause  between  the  sounds.     There 

is  no  break. 

Pupils  open  eyes,  "How  many  sounds  did  you  hear?"  ("Three.") 
Right!  Can  you  show  me  the  object  that  was  struck?  ("You  made 
the  sounds  yourself."). 

You  may  keep  your  eyes  open.  Listen  carefully  and  I  shall  say  the 
sounds  again.  What  was  the  first  sound?  the  last?  the  second?  Try 
again:  Oo oh ah,  etc. 

Fourth  Exercise. — Introduction  of  Letter-Sounds.  Teach  through 
action-game,  thus  securing  absolutely  correct  and  natural  analysis 

Game:  Pupils  stand  ready  for  a  race.  Rule  of  game:  Must  not  "go" 
until  the  whole  word  of  command  has  been  given.  Who  reaches  goal 
first?     (Not  more  than  four  pupils  at  a  time.)     Teacher  says: 
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(a)  R un !  or,  R ing. 

(b)  Either  word  given  as  command. 

(c)  Change  without  warning  to  R ap. 

The  pupils  take  turn  in  being  teacher  and  great  delight  is  taken  in 
prolonging  the  sound,  and  rfiaking  contestants,  who  are  too  eager,  "go 
back  and  play  fair." 

Pupils  take  their  places  and  listen  carefully  while  teacher  says  the 
words  used  in  games:  r — un;  r — ap;  r — ing.  Which  sound  is  the  same  in 
every  word?  What  is  the  first  sound?  Give  pupils  practice  in  finding 
the  first  sound  in  the  other  words.  Through  the  game  they  have  grasped 
the  idea  of  analysis  and  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  their  knowledge 
and  using  the  new  power  gained.  In  the  same  way  phonograms:  am, 
ct^  ap,  etc.,  may  be  taught. 

Fifth  Exercise. — Name-words  analysed  into  three  sounds 

Suggestions:  (1)  Through  picture  or  story  introduce  a  situation  in 
which  "Mother  has  lost  Sam.''  How  does  she  call  him?  "S — a — m!" 
(Emphasis  on  vowel).     "  He  does  not  come.     See  if  you  can  bring  him." 

(2)  Telephone  to  the  toy  store  for  a  fan.  "Store-keeper  is  deaf. 
Make  him  hear."  "No,  not  a  pan;  a  f — a — n".  (No  break;  sound 
prolonged;  vowel  emphasised  through  prolonging  sound).  Toy  telephone 
used.  "When  you  say  the  word /aw  as  you  did  in  the  games,  we  can 
hear  every  sound  in  it.  Say  it  again.  How  many  sounds?  First? 
Last?  Second? 

Number  by  Development. — (1)  Indefinite  relations  taught  through 
comparison:  (a)  Develop  terms  through  kindergarten  material;  {b) 
Apply  in  oral  language  lesson  based  on  "The  Three  Bears."  Toy  bears 
arranged  in  order  of  size,  then  oral  statements  by  pupils,  as:  Bruin  is  the 
tallest;  Tiny  is  the  shortest;  Mammy  Muff  is  taller  than  Tiny  but 
shorter  than  Bruin.  Through  bowls  (of  soup)  teach  largest,  smallest, 
more,  less;  chairs:  high,  low;  beds:  wide,  broad,  narrow. 

Problem. — How  could  Silverlocks  have  made  all  the  bowls  contain 
the  same  amount  of  soup?  (Give  term  equal).  Answer  not  important — 
pupils  being  trained  to  think;  language  power  strengthened;  interest 
excited. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  number  ascertained  and  extended,  (a)  Put  on 
table  as  many  balls  as  there  were  bears,  (b)  How  many  bowls  of  soup 
were  left  to  cool?  How  many  when  bears  returned?  Empty  ones? 
Similar  concrete  problems  about  chairs,  beds,  etc.  (c)  Knowledge  of  3 
and  2  applied  in  sense-games,     {d)  New  number  taught.     No  symbol. 
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(e)  Supervised  exercises — later  used  as  unsupervised  seat-work.     Stage 
I.     No  symbols. 

Material. — Peg- boards  and  pegs: 

1.  Rows  placed  in  order  of  numbers. 


2.  Rows  in  fours.     (1)  red;  (2)  blue;  (3)  green;  (4)  yellow. 


3.  Four  arranged  in  different  ways.     Child  discovers  for  himself. 


Note. — Pupils  select  best  arrangement  and  give  reason.  "We  shall 
use  this  arrangement  in  our  next  exercise".  Develop  best  arrangement 
of  three,  two  and  one : 


Section  7.     Busy-Work. 

Development  Exercises.  Material  prepared  by  pupils:  1.  Pupils 
outline  and  cut  out  paste-board  forms  of  animals,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
basic  story. 

2.  Small  pictures  of  animals,  objects,  etc.,  mentioned  in  basic  story 
and  first  dozen  pages  of  primer  are  cut  out  from  old  books  and  catalogues. 
These  are  outlined  on  small  cards  and  coloured,  and  then  put  in  pupil's 
individual  language  box. 

3.  Name-words  and  word-groups  ("I  have,"  "I  am,"  "Do  you  see," 
etc.)  are  cut  out  and  pasted  (use  tube)  on  small  cards,  also  placed  in  box. 

Teacher  gets  printer  or  typewriter  to  make  sheets  containing  many 
duplicates  of  each  word  and  word-group.  One  of  the  name-words  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  picture  it  names.  Pupils  cut  on  the  lines  made  by 
crease  and  cut  out  the  words.  These  are  carefully  pasted  on  small 
cards.     Pasting  of  list  of  words  may  be  done  first  and  cutting  afterwards. 

Exercises  with  material. 

1.  Loose  name-words  are  matched  to  those  attached  to  pictures. 
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2.  Construction  of  sentences  using  word-groups  and  pictures,  as: 

1  have  (drawing  of  chair) . 

3.  Word  building  using  letter-cards. 

4.  Language  exercises  with  letter-cards. 

5.  Exercises  to  meet  needs  of  the  individual  class. 
Tahle-Work.     See  "Educative  Handwork." 

Blackboard. — Large  pictures.  Arm  movement.  Bowl,  chair,  bed, 
stair-case,  etc. 

Material. — Circles  traced  from  patterns  and  cut  out;  paste  tubes, 
or  gummed  circles. 

Pupils  arrange  circles  as  shown  above.  (Pupil  first  traces  around  a 
square  to  make  enclosing  space).  This  is  kept  as  the  "type-card." 
Each  succeeding  number  is  added  to  card  as  developed. 

Give  term. — Number  picture. 

Material. — Lentils  or  discs;  duplicates  of  small  pictures — ^birds,  trees, 
cats — cut  from  magazines  or  catalogues. 

Arrange  as  on  type-card. 
.  Material. — Crayons,   paper. 

Pictures  substituted  for  dots  on  type-card. 

See  "Educative  Handwork"  in  this  number  of  The  School  for 
pattern  of  "Teddy  Bear"  book-cover.  Exercises  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  may  be 
neatly  arranged  on  paper  and  fastened  inside.  Take  home  at  end  of 
month. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Number  Lessons  {\s.  ^d.)\  Word  Building  {Is.  6(/.);  Empire  Day  Book  of  Patriotism 
{\s.  Q>d.)\  Action  Songs  and  Song-Dances  (2^.  Qd.).  The  prices  quoted  are  net,  postage 
extra.  The  publishers  are  Evans  Bros.  London.  These  volumes  belong  to  the  Kingsway 
Series  and  each  is  a  gem  in  its  own  sphere.  The  first  two  should  be  of  great  assistance 
to  primary  teachers.  Each  contains  a  course  of  lessons  actually  tested  in  a  primary 
school.  "The  great  thoroughness  of  detail  with  which  the  courses  have  been  worked 
out  should  make  them  especially  useful  to  young  or  inexperienced  teachers,  but  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  be  adopted  only  with  wise  modifications,  and  regarded 
as  manuals  of  suggestion  and  reference  from  which  teachers  can  make  the  selection 
appropriate  to  their  widely  varying  conditions".  Those  who  desire  help  in  primary 
work  will  find  in  these  two  volumes  a  fruitful  source  of  new  and  practical  ideas  for 
adding  interest  to  the  work  as  well  as  many  suggestions  for  seat  work.  The  third  title 
contains  a  great  variety  of  hints  for  Empire  Day  celebrations,  and  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful.    The  fourth  comprises  15  songs  with  music  and  actions. 

More  Picture  Stories.  Price  M.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  A  little  book  of 
outline  pictures  without  words,  for  free  expression  in  composition. 

The  Great  Victorian  Age,  by  M.  B.  Synge.  Price  $1.00.  Cheaper  edition,  75  cents. 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  This  book  can  be  recommended  for  the  school 
library.  It  is  written  especially  for  children  and  is  exceedingly  comprehensive.  In 
these  days  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  has  a 
particular  interest  and  this  interest  the  library  should  encourage.  The  book  under 
review  will  be  an  excellent  supplementary  history  for  third  and  fourth  book  classes. 


Geographical  Nature-Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS 
Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

General  outline  of  the  course  for  the  year — 

I.  Observation  of  simple  activities  relating  the  home  to  the  locality. 
II.  General  notions  of  (1)  direction;  (2)  time. 

III.  Simple  weather  observations. 

IV.  Seasonal  observations  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

V.  Observations  of  land  and  water  forms  in  the  locality. 

As  conditions  throughout  the  province  vary,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
each  teacher  to  make  a  similar  selection  of  relevant  material  in  her 
locality.    The  class  time  assigned  will  be  one  period  each  day. 

The  home  is  the  miniature  world  where  the  first  advantageous  re- 
lationships between  the  child  and  nature  are  established. 

{a)  Members;  {b)  Activities  connected  with  food,  clothicg,  shelter, 
meals;  washing,  mending,  making  clothes;  general  care  of  house,  yard, 
garden,  pets.  Emphasise  the  division  of  labour,  interdependence,  and 
need  for  government.  Connection  with  a  world  on  a  larger  scale  is 
gained  from  the  universality  of  homes  for  plants,  animals,  people  and 
the  fact  that  father's  w^ork  takes  him  beyond  the  home.  During  this 
month,  activities  beyond  the  home  will  be  incidental  to  related  out-door 
observations. 

Direction.  The  cardinal  points  are  necessary  for  systematic  weather 
observation,  and  are  correct  if  the  sun  is  observed  about  September  22nd. 
The  variable  location  of  sunrise  and  sunset  should  not  be  discussed  in 
this  grade.  North  may  be  located  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun  at  noon 
when  school  is  dismissed.  These  directions  may  be  marked  on  the 
school-room  floor. 

Time.  Day,  morning,  noon,  evening,  sunrise  and  sunset  have  been 
used  consciously,  but  will  convey  more  meaning  after  later  observation 
of  the  sun. 

Weather.  Casual  mention  will  be  made  of  any  weather  conditions 
affecting  the  children's  sports,  or  general  plans.  In  this  way  practice 
will  be  given  in  using  the  simple  descriptive  terms  correctly.  Should 
there  be  a  rainy  day,  connect  with  observation  of  land  and  water  forms. 
Emphasise  the  uses  of  rain — directly,  w^ater  to  drink  for  plants  and 
animals  as  well  as  ourselves,  also  a  means  of  keeping  clean;  indirectly,, 
because  the  plants  are  watered,  man  and  animals  receive  food. 

[361 
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Plant  Life.  (1)  Field  flowers,  e.g.,  goldenrod.  Give  a  simple  problem 
to  incite  keen  observation  of  its  natural  environment.  They  might 
search  for  a  royal  cousin  of  the  dandelion.  After  class,  report  as  to  the 
solution,  press  a  few,  and  mount  on  cardboard.  Under  the  flower  and 
its  leaf,  write  the  name,  place  where  it  grew  (home  address),  and  date. 
(2)  School  or  home  gardens  should  be  cared  for  during  September. 
From  the  galaxy  of  flowers  in  view,  impress  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  plant  life.  Choose  a  few  of  the  simplest  for  study  of  (1)  flower, 
(2)  leaves,  (3)  seeds.  Have  sense  games  to  add  interest  in  naming  flowers 
and  in  connecting  the  leaf  with  the  flower.  Look  each  week  to  see  which 
flowers  are  still  blooming  and  which  have  ripened  their  seeds.  Carefully 
label  seeds  of  the  most  perfect  plants,  and  independently,  let  the  class 
extend  their  collections  to  vegetables,  grains,  and  trees  for  use  later  in 
the  term.  (3)  Choose  some  tree  which  can  be  observed  frequently.  It 
may  be  called  the  class  tree,  and  special  interest  may  be  centred  around 
it  during  the  year. 

Land  and  Water  Forms.  (1)  A  summer  stream.  Early  in  the  term 
observe  its  resting  time.  Follow  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  This  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  study  the  uses 
of  running  water.  The  class  will  make  comparisons  for  themselves  in 
the  spring  if  the  directive  skill  of  the  teacher  has  made  the  present 
situation  vivid.  (2)  Slope,  hill.  Make  the  observation  on  another 
occasion  if  possible.    Why,  even  when  resting,  is  oiir  stream  never  still  ? 


A  few  answers  culled  from  some  recent  examination  papers  in  science.  Q.  What  is 
meant  by  surface  tension?  A.  Surface  tension  is  what  the  surface  of  anything  is  like. 
Q.  Why  is  air  said  to  be  a  mixture?  A.  Air  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  because  the  gases  are 
all  mixed  together  and  one  cannot  get  along  without  the  other.  Q.  Give  the  laws  of 
capillarity  and  name  some  practical  uses  of  capillary  action.  A.  Capillarity  describes 
that  if  a  fluid  is  poured  on  anything  which  slants  it  will  run  off  the  lower  side.  Capil- 
larity is  useful  to  drain  water  or  fluid  the  way  you  want  it  to  go  by  lowering  the  end  of 
whatever  it  is  on.  Q.  Distinguish  between  chemical  compound  and  mechanical  mixture. 
A.  Chemical  compound  is  the  different  things  a  chemist  puts  together.  Mechanical 
mixture  is  the  different  things  a  mechanic  puts  together. 


Once  during  a  lesson  in  word  recognition,  etc.,  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board;  I 
see  Sam.  The  class  were  beginners.  One  little  boy  stood  on  one  foot  and  read  in  a 
stage  whisper,  "I — see — Sam."  Then  he  waved  his  hand  frantically,  and,  when  called 
on,  triumphantly  spoke  out  "clearly"  and  loudly  "Ha — ^hee — ham". 


Most  Boston  stories  are  built  up  around  the  conventional  tradition  of  the  inviolate 
classicism  of  our  American  Athens.  But,  like  most  traditions,  this  tradition  of  Boston 
culture  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  facts  of  contemporary  life.  Modern  Boston  is 
fairly  well  caricatured  in  a  rendering  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  which  a  young  Bostonian 
recently  offered  her  public  school  teacher.  She  followed  the  familiar  text  until  she 
reached  the  last  verse,  when  she  concluded,  with  pious  confidence: 

"Surely,  good  Mrs.  Murphy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life!" 


Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Essex  Street  School,  Toronto. 

EDUCATION  is  the  development,  through  proper  nurture  and 
exercise,  of  those  faculties,  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  the 
child.  Our  important  work,  as  educators,  is  not  simply  imparting 
information,  but  arousing  the  self-activity  of  the  child  and  properly 
guiding  it.  It  is  not  that  which  enters  the  gateways  of  knowledge  that 
educates  the  child,  it  is  that  which  comes  out,  that  to  which  the  child 
gives  expression.  We  know  it  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature  to  acquire 
first,  then  to  express;  therefore  we  should  make  the  work  done  in  our 
schools  pay  a  human  interest  on  the  vast  human  capital  expended. 

The  motor  activities  are  given  means  to  express  themselves  in  the 
many  forms  of  handwork  and  the  child  is  thus  enabled  to  express  himself. 

Sticklaying  is  an  occupation  so  simple  that  it  may  be  used  from  the 
first.  The  sticks  should  be  of  graded  lengths  V  to  5".  Copying  simple- 
forms  will  profitably  employ  the  child's  time,  and  develop  originality,, 
skill  of  hand,  and  habits  of  work. 

To  correlate  this  work  with  the  English  studies  in  this  issue  of  The: 
School,  the  child  may  make  Tiny's  bowl  or  Tiny's  bed,  or  Tiny's  chair,, 
or  the  table,  or  the  staircase. 

The  number  idea  may  be  asked  for,  or  the  different  lengths  of  the 
sticks  compared,  or  various  objects  using  four  sticks  may  be  made. 
Simple  forms  as  the  rectangle,  the  triangle,  or  the  square,  may  be  made, 
and  from  these  simple  borders  developed,  thus  giving  the  child 
the  idea  of  a  repeated  unit  and  of  symmetry. 

Always  allow  an  opportunity  for  inventive  work.  It  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  adds  a  further  interest  to  the  work.  Until  the  child's 
ideas  of  form  are  clear,  suggest  a  border  by  placing  an  unfinished  border 
on  the  blackboard,  by  asking  him  to  make  a  border  of  triangles,  or 
Tiny's  bowls,  or  Bruin's  bed.  Then  allow  him  to  make  up  one  of  his 
own.  Later  in  the  term,  the  Roman  Numerals  as  I,  IV,  or  the  letters 
as  A,  B,  C  may  be  worked  out  with  the  sticks. 

Some  borders,  which  may  be  worked  out  as  the  term  advances,  are 
given  below.  These  are  only  suggestive  and  many  others  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher.  The  number  element  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  these  borders. 


/ ^1  III  i 'I T ^nnnnnn 3. mnrJiL ^.'^<7\^w ^.^lxjJ^ 
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In  plasticine  or  clay  modelling  we  find  another  excellent  means  of 
training.  At  first,  allow  the  child  to  mould  as  he  likes  until  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  plasticity.  The  easiest  form  is  the  ball  or  sphere. 
The  child  may  make  Tiny's  ball,  beads  or  other  playthings.  Correlating 
it  he  can  easily  shape  3  bears,  3  bowls,  3  chairs,  3  beds,  the  table  and 
Silverlocks.  The  work  may  be  crude  but  it  gives  expression  to  his  idea 
of  form. 

In  paper  cutting,  a  series  of  cuttings  may  illustrate  the  story.  After- 
wards they  may  be  mounted  in  books,  or  on  cards.  In  the  early  stages 
of  paper  cutting  have  the  child  cut  on  lines  and  on  pictures,  which  have 
been  traced  from  patterns,  for  practice  in  manipulating  the  scissors. 

The  following  series  is  suggested: — 

1.  Three  bears  starting  for  a  walk, 

2.  Three  bowls  on  and  three  chairs  by  the  table, 

3.  Silverlocks  eating  the  porridge, 

4.  Silverlocks  in  Tiny's  bed, 

5.  The  bears'  return  and  the  discovery  of  the  broken  chair. 

6.  The  discovery  of  Silverlocks. 

1.  In  paper  modelling,  make  the  chair  from  the  basic  16  squares. 

(1)  Fold  a  5"X5''  square  in  the  middle  to  mark  diameter. 

(2)  Fold  edges  to  meet  at  diameter. 

(3)  Fold  other  diameter  and  edges  to  centre. 

(4)  Cut  on  heavy  lines,  as  in  Fig.  1,  fold  and  paste  turning  "a"  up 
for  the  back  of  the  chair. 

2.  (1)  To  make  the  bed  use  the  16  squares  and  cut  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  2.  (2)  Fold  middle  rectangular  piece  at  each  end  down  and  the 
half  square  at  the  corner  over  it  and  paste.  (3)  Paste  a  piece  2  squares 
by  2  squares  for  the  head  and  2  squares  by  IJ  squares  for  the  foot. 

3.  (1)  To  make  the  table  fold  a  1"  square  into  16  small  squares  and 
cut  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

(2)  Fold  to  make  a  square  box.     (A  handle  put  on  makes  it  a 
basket.) 

(3)  Cut  a  b"  square  and  paste  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  thus 
forming  the  top  of  the  table. 


and  paste  on  for  legs. 


(4)  Cut  4  strips  l''X3i'',  fold  as 
4.  To  make  the  bowls  cut  a  circle  and  cut  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 
Paste  heavy  line  over  on  to  the  dotted  line. 
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Bruin,  Mammy  and  Tiny  may  be  traced  from  these  patterns.  To 
make  them  stand,  fold  the  paper  double  and  cut  except  at  the  top. 
Booklets  are  made,  by  tracing  Bruin  and  having  the  folded  side  at  his 
back.    In  the  inside  place  plain  unruled  paper.    Drawings,  composition 


exercises,  number  work  may  be  put  in  this  book.  The  sand  table  will  be 
an  aid  still  further  to  correlate  the  story.  The  sewing  card  is  a  favorite. 
The  patterns  may  be  traced  around  and  pricked  by  the  children. 

In  the  art  work,  teach  the  child  to  recognise  colours  in  the  objects 
about  him  as  a  preparation  for  the  brilliant  fall  colouring.  Let  him 
make  oblongs  of  colours  writing  the  name  of  the  colour  under;  collect 
objects  of  different  colours;  trace  leaves  and  put  the  colours  in  to  match 
the  leaves.  If  material  with  two  or  more  colours  is  brought  pin  it  to  a 
piece  of  paper,  then  below  put  the  colours  found  in  the  material  in  ob- 
longs. The  grasses,  flowers,  trees,  butterflies  that  Silverlocks  sees  in 
the  woods  may  be  drawn.  The  whole  story  of  the  bears  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  drawings,  such  as  suggested  in  paper  cutting. 

Physical  Culture. 
Organised  play  has  great  educational  value,  and,  if  of  the  right  sort, 
develops  loyalty,  courtesy,  fair  play  and  health.     For  a  breathing  exer- 
cise, try  "Giants  and  Dwarfs"  game.    Take  a  long  breath,  count  four, 
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clasp  the  hands  overhead,  and  rise  on  the  tiptoes,  bring  the  arms  out- 
ward and  downward  slowly,  bend  the  knees  until  the  hands  touch  the 
ground.    Now  let  the  breath  out  while  counting  four. 

In  the  game  "I  saw",  many  activities  may  be  given.  The  children 
stand  in  rows,  the  top  one  representing  Silverlocks.  She  says,  "I  saw 
a  butterfly  flying  in  the  woods".  She  flies  about  the  room  the  others 
imitating.  Next  row  follows  with  another  activity  such  as  "I  saw  the 
bears  walking  in  the  woods,  or  "I  saw  Tiny  chasing  butterflies". 

A  variation  of  this  game  is  "Follow  the  Leader".  To  the  tune  of 
"Here  we  go  around  the  Mulberry  Bush"  they  sing 

"This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 
Wash  our  clothes,  wash  our  clothes, 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning." 

2.  Iron  our  clothes,  3.  bake  our  bread,  4.  clap  our  hands,  5.  stand  in 
line,  6.  march  along,  7.  blow  our  whistle,  8.  (Tiny)  eats  his  porridge 
9.  walks  in  the  woods  are  all  activities  that  may  be  performed  with 
suitable  actions. 

"Father  Bruin's  little  Bears" — a  game  to  be  played  out  doors. 
Father  Bruin  hides  while  the  others  at  the  goal  count  to  50.  Then  they 
look  for  him  and  the  one  finding  him  calls  out  "  Oh !  here  is  Father  Bruin  ". 
They  all  run  to  the  goal  and  those  Bruin  catches  become  his  "little 
Bears".  The  "little  bears"  hide  with  Bruin  and  the  game  is  played 
until  all  are  caught. 


The  boys  of  Wallace  University  School  were  playing  baseball  on  a  vacant  lot  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  when  the  game  was  interrupted  by  an  old  negro  woman  crossing 
the  lot,  and  a  small  boy  called  out:  "Game  called  on  account  of  darkness!" 


"John,"  asked  the  teacher,  "what  is  a  synonym?"  "A  synonym,"  said  John,  "is  a 
word  you  use  when  you  can't  spell  the  other  one." 


Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  is  a  foe  to  the  purist  and  pedant.  On  his  summer  holiday 
the  professor  gazed  out  across  the  lake  one  grey  and  sultry  afternoon,  and  remarked: 

"It  looks  like  rain." 

A  pedant  was  seated  in  a  rocking  chair  nearby. 

"What  looks  like  rain,  professor?"  he  chuckled.  "Ha,  ha!  I've  got  you  there. 
What  looks  like  rain?" 

"Water,"  Professor  Lounsbury  answered  coldly. 


"Has  the  scientific  study  made  much  difference  in  your  boy,  Josh?" 
"  Not  as  much  as  you  might  think,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.     "Out  in  the  garden 
he  calls  everything  by  its  botanical  name.    But  when  he's  sittin'  up  to  the  table,  passin' 
his  plate,  he's  careful  to  use  the  kind  of  words  we  all  understand." — Washington  Star. 


Busy  Work  for  Junior  Pupils 

ISABELLE  RICHARDSON 

Normal    Model    School,    Toronto. 

THE  topic  assigned  for  our  consideration  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  discussions 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  new  matter  devices;  but,  we  can  at  least, 
view  the  subject  from  a  new  angle  and  try  to  evolve  a  system  which  will  result 
in  more  effective  organisation  of  "Busy  Work  for  Junior  Pupils". 

The  supreme  aim  of  all  education  is  the  development  of  control.  There  are  three 
ideals:  mental  competency;  moral  strength;  physical  power.  The  weakness  of  all  school 
work  is  its  tendency  to  become  one-sided.  In  the  management  of  busy-work  this  defect 
may  be  corrected  by  the  construction  and  use  of  what  may  be  termed — for  want  of  a 
better  name — "The  Busy-Work  Unit". 

Before  speaking  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  this  term,  let  me  try  first  to  show  to 
you  the  necessity  for  this  "  unit ".  You  are  not  interested  in  a  new  tool  until  you  realise 
your  need  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  your  school  day  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  the  question  "What  have  I 
accomplished  to-day  in  my  seat-work  exercises?  Of  course,  busy-work  exercises  were 
assigned  in  the  different  subjects,  but  what  part  of  the  child  has  been  developed?  Has 
there  been  any  growth?  Very  frequently  you  will  discover  that  the  development  (if 
you  can  find  any)  has  been  one-sided,  possibly  all  mental — no  physical  or  moral. 

In  assigning  your  exercises,  you  intended  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  educational  principles 
and  maxims  and  the  three-fold  aim;  but,  somehow,  the  "subject"  loomed  so  big  before 
you  that  you  forgot  the  important  things  and  planned  for  the  "subject" — and  inci- 
dentally for  the  examination.    The  child  and  his  needs  were  forgotten. 

It  was  under  circumstances  similar  to  these  that  the  thought  came — "Why  not 
frame  a  new  kind  of  time-table,  in  which  the  general  aim  for  each  exercise  is  stated 
instead  of  the  subject.  This  new  time  table  could  then  be  made  a  basis  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  subject  and  each  day  the  specific  exercises  in  the  subject  could  be  noted  in 
the  teacher's  busy-work  book.  This  busy-work  book  would  show  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  each  subject. 

The  construction  of  the  new  busy-work  time-table  was  then  attempted, — the  follow- 
ing outline  first  being  made: 

Mental  Competency. 

1.  Development  exercises. 

2.  Review  exercises. 

3.  Exercises  for  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge. 

4.  Special  exercises  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

5.  Choice  of  work  to  be  done  in  ways  of  the  child's  own  devising. 
Physical  Control. 

1.  Constructive  work  and  art. 

2.  Measuring  exercises  (inch,  pint,  quart,  gallon),  etc. 
Moral  Strength. 

1.  Supplementary  reading. 

2.  Incidental  exercises. 

Special  work  in  special  subjects  was  then  noted  under  each  heading.  (Incidentally-^ 
This  method  necessitates  logical  development  of  a  subject  both  in  recitation  and  seat- 
work  exercises.) 
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The  next  step  was  the  arrangement  of  these  exercises,  keeping  in  mind  the  question 
ofjmentai  and  physical  fatigue.  From  this  standpoint  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
child  must  not  be  kept  too  great  a  length  of  time  at  table,  seat,  or  blackboard — nor 
should  he  be  kept  too  long  at  one  kind  of  mental  exercise.  But  this  difficulty  arose:  the 
child  had  completed  one  or  two  exercises  from  each  of  the  above  divisions,  had  made 
the  round  of  table,  seat  and  blackboard,  had,  in  fact,  completed  the  busy-work  pro- 
gramme— but  only  the  first  session  of  the  morning  was  over.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  the  busy-work  unit  could  be  repeated.  Exercises  in  different  subjects  could  be 
taken,  but  the  aim  would  remain  the  same,  the  proper  balance  being  maintained.  The 
circle  was  completed  the  second  time  before  dismissal.  Hence  the  name — "  Busy- Work 
Unit". 

The  working  out  of  this  "  unit "  in  the  school-room  was  carefully  watched.  One  day 
Bobby  remarked  that  he  could  complete  the  arithmetic  problems  very  quickly,  but  it 
took  him  a  much  longer  time  to  finish  the  language  exercise.  Billy  said  that  it  was  the 
opposite  way  with  him,  and  asked  this  question:  "If  I  have  not  finished  my  number 
exercise  before  going  to  the  work-table  may  I  complete  it  when  I  return  to  my  seat 
before  beginning  my  language  work?"  The  teacher  gave  the  desired  permission — and 
at  the  same  time  struck  out  on  the  "busy-work  unit"  the  time  allotted  to  individual 
exercise  and  noted  the  time  for  the  unit  only — another  change  from  the  usual  ti  "  e- 
table.  Its  value  was  soon  apparent.  At  the  end  of  the  bifsy-work  unit  few,  if  any, 
pupils  made  the  familiar  remark  "I  had  not  time  to  finish". 

Another  point  was  noted:  The  exercises  in  construction,  art,  and  black-board  work 
should  be  the  same  for  all  sections;  the  review  exercises  and  the  exercises  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  general  knowledge  may  be  the  same,  but  each  section  must  have  its  own 
development  exercises,  and  in  assigning  this  exercise  it  must  be  remembered  that  definite 
logical  thought  and  systematic  arrangement  of  work  can  be  expected  from  the  child 
only  when  the  exercise  assigned  him  is  definite,  neatly  arranged  and  logically  related 
to  previous  exercises  in  that  subject,  both  in  busy-work  and  the  recitation.  This  is 
the  only  exercise  of  the  unit  that  requires  careful  examination.  The  exercises  for  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge  should  be  self -verifying  and,  for  the  other  exercises, 
a  glance  should  suffice — the  best  work  and  workers  being  commended. 

In  the  construction  and  use  of  a  "busy-work  unit"  several  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  question  of  physical  and  mental  fatigue  has  already  been  mentioned. 
We  noted  the  necessity  for  frequent  change  of  position.  There  must  also  be  constant 
change  of  material.  Busy-work  material  requiring  delicacy  of  touch  and  accuracy  of 
arrangement  must  alternate  with  coarser  material  necessitating  the  use  of  different  sets 
of  muscles. 

Each  pupil  should  have  at  least  two  "individual  boxes " — one  containing  an  adequate 
supply  of  number  material;  and  the  other,  suitable  supplies  for  reading,  language  and 
general  knowledge. 

Just  a  word  relative  to  the  preparation  of  material.  The  principle  is — the  maximum 
of  work  for  the  pupil  and  the  minimum  for  the  teacher.  At  the  end  of  each  term  the 
pupil  to  be  promoted  prepares  the  boxes  for  the  new  incoming  pupils.  Many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  box  and  its  contents  will  be  given  by  the  pupils 
who  have  had  actual  experience  in  their  use,  and  have  discovered  their  weaknesses 
and  limitations.     Many  suitable  supplies  may  be  purchased. 

Classification  and  organisation  is  an  important  consideration.  The  following  plan 
has  been  found  to  be  practical  and  practicable. 

Divide  the  pupils  into  four  basic  sections — A  BCD.  (Classes  may  be  combined 
for  suitable  subjects  and  frequent  re-adjustments  must  be  made  according  to  the  rate 
of  progress  of  the  individual). 
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At  the  word  of  command  A  passes  to  the  front  for  a  recitation;  C  goes  to  the  work- 
table  or  blackboard ;  B  and  D  remain  seated.  Each  pupil  at  the  work-  table  is  responsible 
for  his  material  and  its  careful  arrangement.  Waste  matter  is  placed  neatly  in  baskets 
below  the  work  tables. 

The  pupils  reciting  are  dismissed  first — a  few  minutes  before  the  time  stated  on  the 
recitation  time-table. 

The  teacher  then  examines  the  work  in  construction  and  the  blackboard  exercises, 
and  looks  at  the  self-verifying  work.     The  pupils  on  the  floor  then  go  to  their  seats. 

For  the  next  period,  B  (who  has  been  seated)  goes  to  the  front;  and  D  (seated  last 
period)  passes  to  table  or  blackboard. 

When  each  section  has  recited  once  the  development  exercises  are  examined.  The 
teacher  examines  the  work  of  the  highest  section  (or  a  written  exercise  is  handed  in); 
reliable  pupils  from  each  of  the  other  sections  examine  the  work  of  the  next  lower  grade; 
those  not  otherwise  occupied  study  supplementary  reading. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

Black's  First  German  Book.  Price  25.  6d.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto.  A  German  grammar  written  entirely  (except  the  preface)  in  German. 
"This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  the  drill  necessary  for  acquiring  a  correct 
pronunciation  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  vocabulary". 

Lessons  in  Russian  (Second  Course),  by  M.  B.  Karrachy-Smith.  Price  25.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London.  The  first  course  has  already  been  reviewed  in  these 
pages.    This  one  deals  with  the  regular  verb. 

From  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  whose  Canadian  representative  is  Harold 
Copp,  Toronto,  we  have  received  the  following: — Le  Livre  Bleu,  by  E.  Magee,  price  25., 
an  excellent  book  for  elementary  work  in  French;  French  Verbs  Made  Easy,  price  \s.  net, 
a  simple  and  complete  exposition  of  French  verbs,  on  practical  lines,  with  56  graduated 
exercises;  Michel  Perrin,  Sd.  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises,  an  interesting  French 
story  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader;  The  Knightes  Tale,  with  glossary,  price  Qd.,  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  edition;  Songs  of  Innocence,  by  William  Blake,  2d.,  containing, 
18  short  poems. 

Phonic  Plays,  by  Eleanor  L  Chambers.  224  pages,  price  25.  M.  net.  Blackie  &  Son, 
London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  Primary  teachers  will  find  this  book  of  great  interest 
and  service.  It  should  find  a  place  in  the  school  library.  "The  little  plays  teach  a 
great  deal  more  than  reading,  spelling,  and  word-building.  They  aim  at  making  children 
happy,  while  at  the  same  time  cultivating  their  imagination,  increasing  their  powers  of 
observation,  enlkrging  their  vocabulary,  and  making  them  alert  and  practical".  There 
are  many  suggestions  useful  for  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  special  days,  etc. 

Caesar  and  the  Germans,  by  A.  H.  Davis,  M.A.  Price  30  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto.    A  Latin  text,  with  excellent  notes  and  vocabulary. 

Shop  Problems  Series  No.  2.  Price  25  cents.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
These  are  on  tracing  paper  ready  for  blue  printing. 

Petit  Cours  Preparatoire,  by  L.  H.  Althaus.  Price  l5.  4d.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  An  excellent  French  course.  Its  chief  features 
are  (1)  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  the  production  of  French  sounds,  (2) 
vocabulary  of  every-day  life  built  up  on  sounds  as  taught,  (3)  daily  dictation  for 
training  the  ear,  (4)  use  of  rhythmic  intonation  exercises. 

Nouvelles  Soirees  chez  Les  Pascal,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman.  Price  l5.  M.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  A  number  of  interesting  French  stories  of 
supplementary  reading. 

Tests  for  Blackie's  Experimental  Arithmetics.  Book  I,  price  Id.,  Book  II,  Id.,  Books 
HI,  IV,  and  V,  3  half-pence  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto. 
These  little  books  contain  good,  practical,  graded  problems  for  use  with  classes  from 
the  primer  to  the  senior  fourth. 

Bird  Houses  Boys  Can  Build,  by  A.  F.  Siepert.  Price  50  cents.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press.  Peoria,  111.  Gives  full  instructions  for  building  various  kinds  of  bird  houses. 
Should  be  very  popular  with  boys  and  will  help  to  from  the  proper  attitude  towards 
birds. 


The  Need  for  Uniformity  in  the  Teaching  of  Grammar 

HARRY  BONIS,  B.A. 

Principal  High  School,  Thorold 

AMONG  the  moot  points  of  English  grammar  as  taught  in  this 
Province  may  be  placed  the  method  of  sentence  analysis  and  the 
classification  of  verbs  in  regard  to  kind.     Experience  with  En- 
trance candidates  and  Lower  School  students  in  our  High  Schools  shows 
that  the  logical  method,  probably  in  most  cases  a  tradition  derived  from 
Mason's  Grammar  still  prevails  in  the  majority  of  our  Public  Schools. 
In  a  minority  of  cases  the  method  inaugurated  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  in  the  High  School  text  books  by  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Education  has  been  followed.     This  may  be  described  as  the  "bare 
clause"  method  of  dividing  complex  sentences,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
volved method  of  Mason  where  several  dependent  clauses  are  often 
taken  together  and  called  a  complex  dependent  clause.    No  doubt  each 
way  has  its  advantages,  though  the  "bare  clause"  method  seems  to 
give  better  practical  results,  as  being  simpler  and  less  confusing.     At 
any  rate  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  tw^o  conflicting  methods,  and 
of  securing  uniformity  in  the  work  is  one  that  year  by  year  presents 
itself  to  the  teacher  of  grammar  in  the  lower  forms  of  our  High  Schools, 
and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  process  of  resolving  it.     Here 
again  the  teacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  permanence  of  first 
impressions,   and   the  desirability  of  avoiding  changes  in   the  use    of 
technical  terms. 

The  classification  of  verbs,  too,  is  a  matter  in  which,  apparently, 
great  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  exists  among  the  teachers  of 
the  Province.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  definiteness  on  the  part 
of  the  makers  of  our  text  books  in  regard  to  this  matter  in  the  past. 
In  spite  of  the  plain  facts  of  our  own  and  other  languages,  showing  that 
active  transitive  verbs  are  the  only  ones  which  may  be  used  passively 
and  that  these  are  almost  without  exception  so  used,  the  passive  verb 
phrases  are  commonly  described  as  "intransitive  passive"  instead  of 
"transitive  passive",  which  the  above  mentioned  considerations  would 
suggest. 

The  co-ordination,  or  the  subordination  of  the  class  of  verbs  known 
as  "verbs  of  incomplete  predication"  with,  or  to,  the  class  known  as 
intransitive  is  another  debatable  point.  In  other  words,  whether  verbs 
are  to  be  classified  as  transitive,  intransitive  and  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication  or  whether  they  shall  be  classified  as  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, with  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  to  be  known  as  verbs  of  incomplete 
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predication.  In  favour  of  the  former  method  is  the  consideration  that 
the  intransitive  verbs  and  those  of  incomplete  predication  have  little  in 
common  with  each  other;  the  one  class  being  either  complete  in  them- 
selves, as  in  "  time  flies" ;  or  completed  by  an  adverb,  or  adverbial  phrase 
or  clause  as  in  ''  the  book  is  on  your  desk".  On  the  other  hand,  verbs  of 
the  latter  class  are  invariably  incomplete,  and  require  a  substantival 
or  an  adjectival  complement  not  an  adverbial  one;  as,  "this  work  is  of 
little  value  (i.e.,  valueless)". 

The  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  resulting  from  this  lack  of  unifor- 
mity would  seem  to  be  with  the  makers  of  our  text  books.  Up  till 
recently  the  matter  of  analysis  has  received  but  slight  attention  in  the 
editions  of  our  High  School  Grammar,  one  or  two  sentences  being  all 
that  were  given  as  samples.  Our  Public  School  teachers,  trained  as  they 
are  in  the  High  School,  have  had  little  in  their  text  book  to  reassure 
them  of  the  validity  of  the  method  suggested  therein.  Compare  with 
this  the  twenty  pages  or  more  in  Mason's  English  Grammar,  used  in 
the  schools  in  the  "eighties",  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  difficult  sentences 
for  analysis,  and  it  will  be  plain  where  the  latter's  system  finds  its 
strength.  Then  again,  the  relation  of  the  passive  voice  to  other  verb 
forms  has  not  been  definitely  and  clearly  indicated  in  our  text  books; 
nor  has  the  status  of  the  verbs  of  incomplete  predication  been  as  clear  as 
could  be  wished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  English  Grammar,  including 
analysis  and  parsing,  is  now  a  subject  for  exam.ination  for  the  Lower 
School  Normal  Entrance  students,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  establish  a  common  ground  of  understanding  among  all  concerned 
as  to  the  meaning  of  grammatical  terms  and  their  accepted  usage. 
Otherwise  much  injustice  is  likely  to  be  done  to  deserving  students 
whose  methods  of  dealing  with  these  debated  points  may  difl^er  from 
those  laid  down  by  the  examiners. 


•  "Now,  my  little  girl,  tell  me,"  said  a  Sunday  school  superintendent,  "which  you 
would  rather  be — beautiful  or  good?  "  "  I  think,"  the  little  girl  answered  thoughtfully, 
"that  I'd  rather  be  beautiful — and  repent." 


Jones — Is  your  house  insured  against  fire? 

Smith — I  don't  know.     I've  just  been  reading  over  the  insurance  policy. 


Old  Gent — Where  were  you  born,  my  boy? 
Boy — In  London,  sir! 
Old  Gent— What  part? 

Boy — All  of  me,  sir,  'cept  my  'air  and  teeth.  They  was  born  in  Birmingham  and 
Leeds  respectively. 

Prospective  Purchaser — "  But  could  a  fellow  make  a  living  on  one  of  these  abandoned 
farms?" 

Real  Estate  Broker — "Why,  of  course  he  could!  Unless  he  was  a  nature  lover  or  a- 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  or  nutty  some  other  way." 


Results  of  the  June  Competition  in  Art 

Public  and  Separate  Schools. 
Prize  Winners: 

I.  Jack  Dore,  Jr.  Ill,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton.     Teacher, 
Sister  M.  Inez. 
II.  NelHe  Twomey,  Jr.  IV,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton.  Teacher, 

Sister  M.  Inez. 
HI.  D.  Stuart,  Jr.  IV,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton.     Teacher, 

Sister  M.  Inez. 
Honourable  Mention: 

From  Sacred  Heart  School,  Hamilton — Viola  Broad,  Josephine 
Rogers,  Kathleen  Cunningham,  Irene  Cunningham,  Gertrude 
Keating,  Mary  Macaluso,  Mary  Burdett,  Annie  Police. 
From  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton — Monica  Driscoll,  T.  Ryan, 
Nicholas    Galanes,    Stuart    McDonald,    W.    Fitzgerald,    O. 
Dronchen,   V.   Hayes,   Thomas   Flynn,    N.    Duffy,    Phyllis 
Tyson,  E.  Palmer,  Cora  Hartz,  D.  Stuart,  Jack  Harris,  Hele 
Stuart,  Joseph  Matthews,  W.  Lagane,  Marg.  Tilden. 
From  St.   Ann's  School,   Hamilton — Arthur  O'Brien,   G.   Kew 

William  Brennan. 
From  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton — Viola  Gillam,  E.  Ember- 
son,  Jack  McGowan. 
From   St.    Mary's  School,   Hamilton — Paul   Faleschine,   Angelo 
Macaluso,  Michael  Dislejan,  Blair  Leslie,  Michael  Sansone, 
John  O'Reilly,  Frank  Languay,  Vincent  O'Connor,  Joseph 
Anselm,  Martin  Chaika. 
From.  Ov,en  Sound  Public  School,  Jr.  Ill  and  IV — Stanley  King, 
Vera  Allen,  Reta  Henry,  Margery  McAuley,  Perry  Smith. 
High  Schools. 
Prize  Winners : 

I.  Marie    McEnaney,    Form    II,    St.   Joseph's   College,    Toronto. 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Leonarda. 
II.  Dorothy  Dennis,  Form.  I,  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Toronto. 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Innocentia. 
III.   Florence  West  and  Geraldine  Glover,  Form  III,  London  Col- 
legiate Institute.    Teacher,  Miss  B.  McCam.us. 
Honourable  Mention: 

From    London    Collegiate    Institute — Norm.a    Anderson,    Mabel 
Broughton,  Pearl  Mclntyre,  Helen  McFarlane,  AUie  York. 
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From  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton — M.  LeBlanc,  Marion  Bing- 
ham, N.  Brennan,  Margaret  McKeague,  D.  Cauley,  M. 
Kennedy. 

From  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute — Bessie  Dane,  Clara  McFar- 
lane,  M.  Jones,  Edna  Coon,  Margaret  Winfield. 

From  Bowmanville  High  School — Margaret  Kerr,  Evelyn  Joness. 

From  St.  Mary's  High  School,  Hamilton — William  Locke,  Dean 
Walsh,  William  Canary,  A.  Austin. 

From  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto — Stella  O'Neill,  Alma  White, 
Clotilde  Prunty,  Laurine  Kavanaugh,  Teresa  Asselin,  Susie 
McCormack,  Vera  Hurley,  Irene  Bradley,  Isabel  Towne, 
Mary  Driscoll,  Stella  Gignac,  Jeanne  Geoffrion,  Stella  Bru- 
nelle,  Elzear  Sauve. 

From  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Toronto — Clara  McGuire,  Elsie 
Patten,  Nellie  Ellard,  Mary  Horan,  Bessie  McGuire,  Callista 
Moore,  Mary  Riordan,  Alice  Finucan,  Mary  E.  Heck,  Lillian 
Latch  ford. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

Landscapes  for  Army  Class  Drawing.  Price  25.  net.  Edward  Arnold,  London.  A 
series  of  eight  sketches  with  directions  for  use. 

Study  Outlines  for  teachers'  use,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Of  these  we  have  received  Julius  Caesar,  Silas  Marner, 
Ivanhoe,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  De  Coverley  Papers,  Ancient  Mariner,  Mac  Beth. 
Teachers  will  find  these  very  helpful. 

From  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  we  have  three  booklets,  at  3d.  each, 
of  Questions  and  Exercises  on  Mackinder's  Elementary  Studies  in  Geography.  These  are 
Our  Own  Islands,  Lands  beyond  the  Channel,  and  Distant  Lands. 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  The 
Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  The  chief  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  material 
for  practice  in  office  training  for  the  last  year  in  High  School.  It  contains  questions 
covering  every  phase  of  office  work  and  is  very  practical  and  useful. 

Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm  Accounts,  by  Bexell  and  Nichols.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Rugby  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  by  H.  P.  Highton.  Price  25.  6d.  Edward 
Arnold,  London. 

The  Avoidance  of  Fires,  by  A.  D.  Weeks.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  A  very  useful 
book. 

A  Syllabus  of  War  Geography  and  History,  by  A.  A.  Cock.  Price  Qd.  net.  George 
Philip  &  Son,  London.    Furnishes  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  the  present  war. 

English  Verse  Composition.     Price  25.  Qd.    Edward  Arnold,  London. 

The  Principles  of  Drawing.    A  Student's  Note-Book.     Edward  Arnold,  London. 

The  Story  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  H.  Sanford.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Outlines  of  European  History  (1814-1914),  by  G.  Burrell  Smith,  267  pages,  25.  &d. 
Edward  Arnold,  London.    A  valuable  book  for  teachers  of  history. 

Vocational  Mathematics,  by  W.  H.  Dooley.  Cloth,  358  pages,  ^1.00.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  new  and  very  comprehensive  book.  Though  wholly  practical, 
its  methods  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  theoretical  methods  adopted  in  ordinary 
text-books  and  can  easily  be  understood  by  the  student,  A.  N.  s. 

General  Science,  by  Lewis  ElhufT,     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Nature  Study  for  September 

*  MARY  Mcknight.  b.a. 

Science  Teacher,  Almonts  High  School 

THE  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

"Who  that  beholds  the  summer's  glistering  swarms, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gaily  gilded  forms, 
In  volant  dance  of  mix'd  rotation  play, 
Bask  in  the  beam,  and  beautify  the  day; 
Who'd  think  these  airy  wantons,  so  adorn. 
Were  late  his  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  or  reptile  thro'  the  mire, 
And  even  thence  unlikely  to  aspire? 
Or  who,  with  transient  view,  beholding,  loaths 
Those  crawling  sects,  whom  vilest  semblance  clothes; 
Who,  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state, 
As  by  contempt,  or  negligence  of  fate; 
Could  think,  that  such,  revers'd  by  wondrous  doom 
Sublimer  powers  and  brighter  forms  assume; 
From  death  their  future  happier  life  derive. 
And  tho'  apparently  entombed,  revive; 
Chang'd,  thro'  amazing  transmigration  rise. 
And  wing  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies; 
So  late  depressed,  contemptible  on  earth. 
Now  elevate  to  heaven  by  second  birth." 

Henry  Brooke, 

When  a  sense  of  the  mystery  an4  charm  of  the  wonderful  transfor- 
mations that  are  being  wrought  daily  in  the  insect  world  once  creeps  into 
the  mind  of  the  child,  the  task  of  the  nature-study  teacher  becomes  an 
easy  one;  it  is  merely  to  supply  the  necessary  information  and  to  guide 
an  interest  already  stimulated.  To  attain  the  best  results,  the  miracle 
should  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  class,  and  this 
is  usually  possible.  There  are  few  objects  of  greater  "antipathy  and 
scorn"  than  "the  caterpillar",  for  the  notoriety  of  the  American  Tent 
Caterpillar  has  won  for  it  this  name,  in  common  language.  Its  extreme 
unpopularity  has  been  earned  by  the  vast  amount  of  injury  and  un- 
sightly devastation  which  it  causes  annually  to  orchard  and  wayside 
trees.  While  certain  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  con- 
trol and  extermination  of  this  wide-spread  pest,  there  is  also  splendid 
scope  for  a  series  of  object  lessons,  illustrating  its  fascinating  meta- 
morphosis. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  adult  tent  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  a 
sort  of  ring  or  band  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
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Egg  mass  covered  with  webb  of 
newly-hatched  Caterpillars. 


around  the  twig  of  an  apple  or  wild-cherry  tree.  Each  egg-mass  contains 
about  two  hundred  eggs,  which  are  placed  on  end,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  water-proof  coat  of  varnish,  blending  with  the  back- 
ground in  colour.  The  eggs  remain  thus  throughout  the  winter,  and 
about  the  first  of  May,  just  as  the  leaf  buds 
are  unfolding,  the  little  caterpillars  are 
hatched.  Very  early  does  their  life  of  industry 
begin.  Crawling  along  to  the  nearest  crotch 
of  the  branch,  they  set  to  work  upon  the 
construction  of  a  little  angular  web  or  tent, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  This 
silken  tent  provides  a  home  and  shelter  at 
night,  or  whenever  they  are  not  feeding. 
Neglected  orchards  are  often  literally  hung 
with  these  unsightly  festoons,  as  many  as 
several  dozen  webs  being  found  in  one  tree. 
When  once  the  little  community  has  pro- 
vided a  home,  which,  however,  requires 
frequent  enlargement,  they  set  to  work  to 
feed  voraciously  upon  the  bursting  leaves. 
The  chief  business  of  the  larvae  appears 
to  be  to  reach  maturity  as  soon  as  possible, 
judging  by  their  diligence  in  eating.  A  gcod-sized  leaf  will  disappear  in 
an  incredibly  short  time — a  process  which  is  most  interesting  to  watch. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  larva's 
body  is  chitinous,  so  that  the 
caterpillar  is  able  to  accommo- 
date its  increasing  bulk  by  shed- 
ding its  skin,  under  which  a  new 
one  has  been  formed.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  is  carried  on  within  the 
web.  On  examination,  a  deserted 
web  m.ay  be  found  to  contain 
hundreds  of  these  cast-off  skins. 
As  the  caterpillars  search  for 
food,  they  march  in  single  file, 
spinning  from  their  mouths  a 
silken  thread  to  guide  them  back 
to  the  nest,  and  to  insure  their 
safe  footing  on  subsequent  ex- 
peditions. In  five  or  six  weeks 
they  reach  maturity.     The  adult 

Tent  Caterpillars  on  webb,  half  natural  size  ,       „'ii •        „u^,.4-    ^,,r^     :»-.^U^ 

{Phctoby  Weed).  Caterpillar  is   about  two   inche 
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long;  the  background  is  black,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  middle 
of  the  back.  On  the  side  of  each  segment  is  a  velvety  black  spot,  in  the 
middle  of  whith  is  an  oval  pale  blue  spot.  Below  this,  is  a  narrow 
wavy  yellow  line.  The  whole  body  is  sparsely  covered  with  soft 
yellowish  hairs.  Its  many-coloured  livery  has  won  for  it  in  France  the 
name  of  livree. 

When  maturity  is  reached,  the  community  life  is  abandoned  and  a 
period  of  restless  wanderings  ensues,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
encountered  almost  anywhere. 
They  are  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  pupa 
stage.  When  a  sheltered  spot  or 
crevice  is  found,  they  proceed  to 
spin  the  cocoons.  This  oper- 
ation is  intensely  interesting  to 
watch  and  may  easily  be 
observed.  With  the  utmost 
diligence  and  dexterity,  the 
caterpillar  spins  around  itself  a 
loosely  woven  web  of  silk,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  a 
thin  paste  that,  on  drying,  forms 
a  yellow  powder  and  robs  the 
cocoon  of  its  transparency.  In 
five  or  six  hours,  the  tenement 
is  complete.  It  is  of  a  regular, 
long  oval  shape,  about  one  inch 
in  length.  A  period  of  strange 
silence  ensues  during  which  the  wonderful  transformation  goes  on,  and 
in  three  weeks  or  less,  the  adult  moth  emerges,  shakes  out  its 
crumpled  wings  and  mounts  on  high 

"So  late  depressed,  contemptible  on  earth, 
Now  elevate  to  heaven  by  second  birth." 

Perhaps  the  best  time  to  obtain  specimens  for  the  classroom  is  just 
after  the  caterpillars  are  hatched.  They  may  be  reared  in  any  glass  jar 
or  vessel,  and  can  be  fed  upon  fresh  green  leaves  of  apple  or  wild  cherry. 
All  the  stages  in  the  whole  process  of  development  are  most  fascinating, 
from  the  voracious  eating  and  shedding  of  skins,  to  the  spinning  of 
the  cocoon  and  the  triumphal  emerging  of  the  full-grown  moth.  The 
moth  is  reddish-brown  in  colour,  with  a  stout,  furry  body.  The  fore- 
wings  are  crossed  by  two  oblique,  parallel  white  lines.  The  females  have 
a  wing  expanse  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  while  the  male  is  con- 


The  Tent  Caterpillar  Moth  (after  Lowe) . 
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siderably  smaller,  with  more  feathery  antennae.  Large  numbers  of 
caterpillars  are  destroyed  by  birds,  bacterial  diseases,  and  numerous 
parasitic  insects.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  latter  are  the  Ich- 
neumon flies  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  adult  caterpillar  or  in 
the  cocoon  and  prevent  the  further 
development  of  the  pupa. 

The  control  of  this  pest  is  of  great 
economic  importance.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  method  is  to  search 
for  the  egg  masses  during  the 
winter  and  prune  them  off.  Or  the 
caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  while 
very  young  by  burning  the  nests 
with  a  torch,  or  by  cutting  off  the 
branches  and  burning  them.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  or  in  the  evening,  as  the  cater- 
pillars come  out  twice  daily  to  feed, 
— for  a  few  hours  in  the  forenoon, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon.  All 
neglected  apple  trees  should  be  cut 
down,  also  wayside  cherry  trees,  as  they  serve  only  to  harbour  these 
pests.  The  caterpillars  may  be  effectively  destroyed  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead,  just  after  the  leaves  come 
out,  or  by  spraying  the  nests  on  a  cloudy  day  with  pure  kerosene. 
Ultimate  extermination  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  some  such  method. 

[The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  Insect  Pests  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard, 
by  Sanderson:  John  Wiley  &  Sons]. 


Cocoons  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar,  natural  size 
{after  Lowe) . 


At  the  annual  prize  day  the  head  boy  rose  to  give  his  recitations. 
"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,"  he  vociferated;  "lend  me  your  ears." 
"There,"  commented  the  mother  of  a  defeated  pupil,  sneeringly;  "that's  Mrs. 
Jones'  boy.    He  wouldn't  be  his  mother's  son  if  he  didn't  want  to  borrow  something." 


Poor  Dad. 

He  was  a  very  stoall  boy.  Paddy  was  his  dog,  and  Paddy  was  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  anything  on  earth.  When  Paddy  met  swift  and  hideous  death  on  the  turn-pike 
road  his  mother  trembled  to  break  the  news.  But  it  had  to  be,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  school  she  told  him  simply:  "  Paddy  has  been  run  over  and  killed." 

He  took  it  very  quietly,  finished  his  dinner  with  appetite  and  spirits  unimpaired. 
All  day  it  was  the  same.  But  five  minutes  after  he  had  gone  up  to  bed  there  echoed 
through  the  house  a  shrill  and  sudden  lamentation.  His  mother  rushed  upstairs  with 
solicitude  and  sympathy. 

"Nurse  says,'  he  sobbed,  "that  Paddy  has  been  run  over  and  killed." 

"But,  dear,  I  told  you  that  at  dinner  and  you  didn't  seem  to  trouble  at  all." 
"No;  but — but  I  didn't  know  you  said  Paddy.     I — I  thought  you  said  daddy!" 


Marks  Without  Examinations 

GEORGE  COYNE,  B.A. 

Teacher-in-training.  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THIS  article  is  written  to  show  how  formal  examinations  can  be 
satisfactorily  dispensed  with  in  those  cases  where  the  instructor 
also  acts  as  an  examiner  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  he  has 
been  teaching.  I  believe  that  if  this  system  were  adopted,  modified 
of  course  to  suit  individual  circumstances,  the  time  now  spent  by  pupils 
writing  and  by  their  teachers  examining  formal  examination  papers 
would  be  set  free  for  instruction,  drill,  and  those  innumerable,  informal 
tests  often  measured  by  seconds  instead  of  hours. 

No  time  need  be  wasted  extolling  the  virtues  or  criticising  the  defects 
of  formal  examinations ;  the"  educational  world  defends  them  solely  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  the  least  of  all  possible  evils.  As  the  title  of 
my  essay  shows  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  purpose  for  which 
examinations  are  held,  namely,  the  classification  of  the  students  accord- 
ing to  their  attainments,  but  I  think  that  this  could  be  done  in  a  much 
simpler  and  more  nearly  correct  way. 

The  only  possible  substitute  for  the  stereotyped  method  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  those  whom  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  teach  is  the  appraisal  system,  and  as  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  teacher  sets  his  own  papers  and  marks  the  answers 
himself,  examinations  are  seen  to  be  after  all  only  a  very  clumsy,  laborious 
type  of  appraisal.  The  teacher  should  classify  his  pupils  according  to  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  classroom. 

The  great  stone  that  lies  across  the  pathway  of  this  reform  is  the 
cry  of  partiality;  teachers  refuse  to  take  the  simple,  direct  method  of 
grading  their  pupils  because  they  claim  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  would 
be  satisfied.  The  stone  is  immovable  and  the  pathway  is  forever  barred 
— but  there  is  another  path. 

Before  going  any  further  let  us  assume  the  following  axioms  (1)  that 
the  teacher  is  the  most  competent  judge  of  his  own  pupils,  and  (2)  that 
he  is  absolutely  honest  in  his  estimates.  Individuals  who  do  not  come 
up  to  this  standard  are  merely  persons  paid  by  the  municipality  to> 
waste  the  time  of  the  pupils.  To  these  we  might  add  a  third  general 
truth,  namely,  that,  next  to  the  teacher,  the  pupil  is  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  work.  Let  us,  then,  for  the  time  being,  call  bur  plan  the  teacher- 
pupil  appraisal  system,  because  the  teacher  assigns  the  marks  subject 
to  revision  by  the  pupil. 

To  show  how  it  works  out  in  practice  let  us  consider  a  particular 
instance  under  the  five-ten  system,  which  would  probably  be  the  one 
most  often  employed,  though  the  particular  numbers  used  make  no 
difference  whatever.  The  teacher  then  assumes  that  his  estimate  is 
somewhere  within  five  marks  of  that  unknown  quantity,  the  absolutely 
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true  standard,  and  that  if  the  pupil  is  honest  his  estimate  and  the  teacher's 
should  not  differ  by  more  than  ten  marks. 

The  teacher  values  John's  work  in  arithmetic  for  the  month  at  60. 
I  choose  this  number  because  it  lies  right  on  the  border  between  success 
and  failure,  and  consequently  a  system  that  will  work  out  satisfactorily 
here  cannot  fail  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  John  may  value  his  work 
at  anywhere  from  0  to  54  inclusive,  and  in  every  case  the  teacher, 
assuming  that  he  cannot  be  more  than  five  marks  wrong,  sets  his  final 
value  at  55.    In  the  second  place  his  estimate  may  lie  anywhere  between 

55  and  65  inclusive,  in  which  case  the  teacher  accepts  the  pupil's  decision 
as  final.  Thirdly  he  may  consider  himself  entitled  to  a  mark  somewhere 
between  66  and  70  inclusive,  in  which  case  65  is  the  final  award.  Fourthly 
he  may  ask  for  anything  from  71  to  100,  which  rules  him  out  of  court, 
and  the  teacher's  estimate  stands. 

It  might  be  worth  while  taking  the  time  to  point  out  that  this  system 
can  be  used  along  with  the  examination  system,  the  daily  record  system, 
or  any  other  system  by  which  students  are  classified  according  to  results. 
Too  many  teachers  follow  the  same  system  month  after  month  until 
they  seem  to  get  the  idea  that  theirs  is  the  only  one  in  existence  instead 
of  occasionally  using  a  new  one  as  a  check  on  its  accuracy 

The  teacher-pupil  appraisal  system  recommends  itself  in  many 
ways: 

1.  It  saves  time,  is  quite  simple,  and  is  easily  manipulated 

2.  It  is  flexible  enough  to  suit  the  particular  conditions  in  any 
school,  and  may  be  adopted  or  discarded  on  any  occasion  except  that 
of  the  promotions. 

3.  It  encourages  a  legitimate  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  cramming,  as  the  marks  are  based  on  the  work  done  in  the  classroom. 

4.  It  trains  the  pupils  to  depend  on  themselves  without,  however, 
making  them  conceited.  It  illustrates  on  every  occasion  the  important 
fact  that,  within  certain  bounds,  their  reputations  depend  on  their 
own  valuation  of  themselves 

5.  It  at  last  deprives  the  teacher  of  that  privilege,  so  often  abused, 
of  plucking  a  pupil  by  one  or  two  marks.  In  the  five-ten  variety  the 
teacher  cannot  insure  the  failure  of  a  pupil  unless  he  puts  him  at  least 
six  marks  below  the  line.  Examination  results  would  often  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  examiners  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  the  number 
thirty-nine.  Why  not  stretch  a  point  or  two,  and  if  the  pupil  is  able 
to  overcome  his  handicap  of  twenty  marks  allow  him  to  proceed  along 
with  the  one  whose  various  percentages  cluster  closely  around  sixty? 
In  the  majority  of  cases  he  will  outstrip  the  latter  inside  of  a  year  because 
he  will  concentrate  most  of  his  attention  on  his  weak  subject,  a  thing 
that  his  companion  is  manifestly  unable  to  do. 


The  Teaching  of  Shorthand 

C.  E.  JAMIESON,  B.A.,  M.l.P.S. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Peterborough 

IN  this  article  I  shall  merely  call  attention  to  a  few  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  hope  that  other  teachers  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  that  we  shall  be  of  some  service  to  one  another  in 
the  matter  of  methods  in  stenography. 

Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  put  on  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  phonetics  as  a  basis  for  shorthand  study,  as  unless  these  principles 
are  thoroughly  grasped  by  the  pupil,  neither  speed  nor  accuracy  can  be 
obtained.  We  nmst  rid  the  pupil's  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  five  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  0,  li,  the  diphthongs,  etc.,  are  the  only  vowels,  and  show  him  that 
there  are  in  reality  very  many  more.  It  is  only  in  the  study  of  phonetics 
that  one  realises  the  immense  task  before  the  foreigner  in  mastering  the 
English  vowels. 

Whether  the  pupil  be  required  to  use  pen  or  pencil  is  not  a  question 
of  prime  importance.  Of  course,  the  use  of  a  good  fountain  pen  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  way  to  acquire  a  high  speed  but,  personally,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  requiring  "copper  plate"  reproductions  with 
a  steel  pen.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  such  practice  tends  to  make  the 
student  more  accurate  but  it  usually  results  in  a  very  stilted  style 
which  is  a  decided  detriment  to  the  shorthand  writer. 

From  the  very  commencement  the  pupil  should  practise  shorthand 
penmanship,  that  is  free  muscular  movements  which  tend  toward  a 
greater  control  of  hand  and  arm.  Many  shorthand  characters  and  word 
signs  are  especially  well  adapted  to  such  muscular  exercises. 

Regarding  the  rate  of  progress  which  should  be  adopted  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  depends  on 
the  individual  class.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  more  classes  err 
on  the  side  of  slowness  than  on  the  side  of  rapidity.  In  many  classes 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  is  destroyed  by  the  almost  im- 
perceptible advance  permitted  by  the  teacher.  It  seems  absurd  to  wait 
and  wait,  and  then  wait,  in  the  hope  that  the  lesson  may  be  perfectly 
learned  and  perfectly  applied.  Even  if  one  were  to  take  ten  days  to  a 
lesson,  and  many  schools  cover  but  twenty  lessons  in  a  year,  there 
would  still  remain  a  considerable  number  in  the  class  who  had  imper- 
fectly mastered  the  application  of  the  principles.  Each  succeeding 
lesson  gives  many  and  varied  opportunities  of  correcting  wrong  impres- 
sions received  by  the  student  in  previous  lessons  Nothing  destroys 
the  student's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  subject  of  shorthand  as  does 
the  slow  and  tedious  method  so  frequently  employed. 
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If  the  work  be  covered  by  Easter,  say  in  55  or  60  hours,  the  remainder 
of  the  term  could  very  profitably  be  employed  in  slow  dictation,  the 
pupils  writing  alternately  at  their  seats  and  at  the  blackboard.  By 
this  method  the  principles  are  reviewed  practically  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  best  book  for  this  work  is  undoubtedly  "Pitman's  Exercises  and 
Examination  Tests".  In  addition  to  this  a  good  reading  book  printed 
in  shorthand  would  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  transcription.  Then, 
in  the  second  year,  the  first  two  months  might  be  most  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  review  of  the  lessons  in  the  text  book  after  which  graduated 
dictation  should  begin. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  his  class  the  teacher  must  be  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  for  the  most  common  mistakes,  keep  a  list  of  them, 
and,  once  each  week,  give  to  the  class  for  homework  a  list  of  words  in 
which  mistakes  have  been  made  and  also  new  words  in  which  one  might 
expect  similar  errors.  It  is  likely  that  the  commonest  mistakes  will  be 
such  as  the  writing  of  hooks  and  circles  on  the  wrong  side,  neglecting 
to  use  half  and  double  length  strokes,  and  the  omission  of  a  necessary 
distinguishing  vowel. 

The  use  of  a  key  by  pupils  is  a  question  of  debate  among  teachers. 
Personally,  I  always  insist  that  the  booksellers  take  no  orders  for  it.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  many  teachers  approve  of  its  use,  and  I  admit  that, 
in  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  student,  it  has  its  legitimate  uses,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  consider  the  advantages  are  greatly  overbalanced  by 
the  disadvantages.  How  much  work,  think  you,  would  you  get  in 
arithmetic  from  a  pupil  who  possessed  a  key  containing  a  complete 
solution  of  every  problem?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  saves  the  teacher 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  but  it  certainly  militates  against  the 
independent  thought  and  consequent  success  of  the  student. 

In  writing  shorthand  the  pupil  should  always  write  on  alternate 
lines  so  that  the  corrections  may  be  conveniently  entered  with  red  ink. 
After  a  shorthand  exercise  in  the  text  book  has  been  transcribed  and 
corrected,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  shorthand  copied  from  the  book 
several  times.  This  should  not,  however,  be  done  in  any  case  before 
the  transcription  has  been  made. 

When  assigning  homework  the  exact  limits  should  seldom  be  indi- 
cated but  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  should  be  aroused  by  showing 
them  that  their  rate  of  progress,  and  consequent  ability  to  secure  and 
retain  positions,  depends  solely  on  themselves  and  on  the  amount  of 
work  which  they  are  able  to  cover  each  night.  The  two  greatest  causes 
of  failure  in  shorthand  are  (1)  lack  of  work  at  home  and  (2)  neglect  in 
making  known  to  the  teacher  the  difficulties  which  have  been  met. 
Some  pupils  are  naturally  so  shy  that  they  need  to  be  encouraged  and 
practically  coaxed. to  tell  their  troubles. 
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It  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  brevity  without  legibility 
and  readibility  is  of  no  use.  A  definite  and  systematic  method  of  read- 
ing should  be  adopted;  fluency  and  accuracy  are  just  as  important  in 
reading  as  in  writing.  To  this  end  it  is  a  good  plan  to  read  the  notes  of 
others,  and  notebooks  should  occasionally  be  exchanged  in  class  for 
this  purpose.  The  reading  of  shorthand  gives  one  more  opportunities 
of  improving  his  acquaintanceship  with  rules  governing  the  formation 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  of  increasing  his  shorthand  vocabulary  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  can  read  his  own  notes.  One  must  remember 
that  shorthand  is  a  two-sided  art;  writing  being  the  synthetic  side  and 
reading  the  analytic  side. 

To  be  of  greatest  value,  reading  from  shorthand  notes  must  not  be 
mechanical  but  intelligent  and  intelligible.  The  pupil  should  try  to 
deliver  the  passage  as  though  he  were  the  author  of  it.  Part  of  the 
transcription  should  be  in  writing  and  the  spelling,  punctuation,  etc., 
should  be  noted.  Pupils  get  a  great  deal  of  rapid  reading  practice  if 
the  teacher  writes  short,  humorous  stories  in  shorthand  on  the  black- 
board. They  display  much  greater  interest,  and  read  much  more  rapidly 
than  if  ordinary  prose  is  written. 

The  best  professional  shorthand  writers  recommend  repetition 
practice  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  or  paragraphs.  In  assigning  home- 
work in  a  senior  class  this  kind  of  practice  may  be  used.  Suppose  a 
letter  contained  200  words  and  it  is  desired  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  half 
hour's  work.  The  class  can  write  approximately  40  words  a  minute. 
This  would  mean  1200  words.  Add  to  this  say  one-third  for  natural 
increase  in  rate  during  repetition  and  we  get  1600  words,  which  would 
mean  that  the  letter  is  to  be  written  eight  times. 

Simple  phrasing  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  one 
must  guard  against  the  tendency  to  use  involved  or  awkward  phrases. 
The  principles  of  word-building  should  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of 
outlines,  as  e.g.,  "track,  trackless,  tracked,  tracker,  traction",  etc. 
Simple  derivations  may  be  pointed  out  and  use  made  of  association  of 
ideas.  In  the  study  of  contractions  the  part  of  the  word  which  con- 
stitutes the  contraction  should  be  underlined  and  the  letters  forming 
the  contraction  written  occasionally  in  long  hand. 

Many  other  methods  may  be  employed  by  means  of  which  a  greater 
interest  is  secured.  One  of  these  methods  is  the  shorthand  match 
where  two  pupils  choose  up  sides,  and  the  match  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  a  spelling  match,  the  words  being  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Again,  the  pupils  who  have  spare  periods  should  endeavour 
to  take  down  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  the  lesson  that  is  being 
taught  in  the  room.  Occasional  speed  contests  also  serve  to  increase 
the  interest  in  the  subject. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Master  in  English  at  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  goes 
to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  as  Professor  of  English. 

R.  N.  Merritt,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Batrie  Collegiate  Institute,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute. 

S.  H.  Henry,  M.A.,  of  the  staff  of  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute. 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change  of  address.  Many  of  our  subscribers  will  have 
changed  their  addresses  since  last  June.  It  should  be  remembered  that  postmasters 
are  not  required  to  send  on  magazines  as  they  do  letters.  Some,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts,  do  forward  journals;  most  do  not.    Let  us  send  you  your  copy  direct. 

A.  R.  M.  Lower,  M.A.,  of  the  staff  of  the  University  Schools,  Toronto,  enlisted  last 
June  with  the  Auxiliary  Patrol  department  of  the  British  Navy.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Frank  Halbus,  B.A.,  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Arie  you  preparing  to  send  drawings  for  the  Art  Competition  this  year?  See  the 
outline  of  work  in  the  advertising  section  of  this  number.  Note  that  the  competition 
has  been  enlarged  in  scope. 

Canada  is  well  represented  in  the  post-graduate  Summer  Courses  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  At  Columbia's  Summer  Sessions  "sectional  clubs"  are  formed, 
composed  of  students  from  the  same  State,  country,  or  city  The  British  Empire  Club, 
which  had  an  enthusiastic  initial  meeting  with  about  30  members  present,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year;  President,  F.  E.  Coombs,  M.A.,  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  L.  Lawson;  Secretary,  G.  F.  McNally,  M.A., 
Principal,  Camrose  Normal  School,  Alberta;  Treasurer,  Miss  Hume. 

O.  L.  Clipperton,  B.A.,  Toronto  has  received  the  appointment  of  moderns  master  in 
Crescent  Heights  Collegiate  Institute,  Calgary. 

The  material  on  the  war  published  in  the  six  war  numbers  of  The  School  during 
1916  and  in  the  four  war  numbers  of  1915  proved  so  popular  that  we  found  it  necessary 
to  have  it  published  in  book  form.  This  volume  may  be  had,  postpaid,  for  40  cents. 
It  contains  causes,  events  for  almost  every  day  (with  important  events  in  italics),  the 
history  of  each  of  the  various  campaigns,  questions, — really  everything  that  the  teacher 
needs  for  class  work  in  this  subject.  Of  course,  a  teacher  reads  much  outside  his  class 
work  in  any  subject  and  of  such  books  an  excellent  selection  is  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers who  use  our  advertising  pages     These  lists  should  be  consulted. 

This  year's  sessions  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  were  held  in  the  new  Central 
Technical  School,  Toronto,  on  June  1st  and  2nd.  On  June  3rd  the  members  of  the 
Association  (among  whom  was  the  manager  of  The  ?x:hool)  with  their  wives,  daughters 
or  mothers,  set  out  on  the  C.  P.  A.'s  annual  excursion,  as  the  guests  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  A  special  train  carried  the  party  to  Port  McNicoll,  where  the  magnifi- 
cent C.P.R.  steamer  "Kewatin"  was  in  waiting.  On  this  floating  palace  the  trip  to 
the  Canadian  "Twin  Cities"  at  the  "head  of  the  lakes"  was  made.  The  company, 
consisting  of  newspaper  men  (and  women)  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  was  most  con- 
genial; the  meals  incomparably  excellent;  the  service,  the  appointments,  the  surround- 
ings, superb;  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  officials  untiring.  On 
the  trip  up,  the  "Soo"  locks,  the  islands,  the  numerous  freighters,  the  scenery,  interested 
everyone.  At  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  the  stay  of  twenty-seven  hours  was 
crowded  full  with  visits  to  elevators,  with  banquets,  ball  games,  theatre  parties,  a 
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steamer  trip  around  the  river  and  the  harbour,  automobile  trips  around  the  cities.  The 
hospitality  of  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  is  spontaneous;  their  optimism,  con- 
tagious. 

On  the  return  trip  a  stop  was  made  at  the  Canadian  "Soo".  Here  the  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  the  inspection  of  a  paper  mill,  a  trip  on  the  Algoma  Central  Railway, 
a  tour  through  the  steel  plant,  and  an  automobile  trip  around  the  city.  This  visit  was 
a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  one.  Like  those  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  the 
people  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  optimistic  of  the  great  futuie  in  store  for  their  city  and 
are  expert  in  displaying  its  advantages  to  their  guests. 

The  evening  musicales  on  the  boat  showed  that  newspaper  people  do  not  confine 
their  activities  to  writing  copy  and  reading  proof;  no  outside  talent  was  required.  The 
final  evening  function  was  devoted  to  speeches  and  presentations  expressive  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  party  to  the  C.P.R.  officials  and  employees  who  had  co-operated  in 
making  the  excursion  such  a  memorable  success;  also  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  for  the  magnificence  of  its  entertainment. 

Teachers  in  quest  of  recreation,  change,  and  information  will  find  this  trip  of  immense 
value;  they  will  also  find  that  the  C.P.R.  knows  how  to  provide  for  their  comfort  in 
every  particular. 

Before  this  number  went  to  Press  word  was  received  of  the  following  appointments 
accepted  b>  graduates  of  the  class  of  1915-16  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto; 
A.  J.  Foerster,  M.A.,  mathematics.  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate;  Arthur  A.  Burridge,  physical 
director,  Ottawa  Collegiate;  M.  R.  Ballard,  B.A.,  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate;  Frank  Halbus, 
B.A.,  University  Schools,  Toronto;  J.  G.  Simpson,  B.A.,  Western  Ave.  Public  School, 
Toronto;  G.  A.  Coyne,  B.A.,  English,  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate;  T.  S.  H.  Graham,  B.A., 
mathematics,  Clinton  Collegiate;  J.  A.  M.  Hay,  B.A.,  mathematics,  Sudbury  High 
School;  W.  J.  Brown,  Frankland  Public  School,  Toronto;  E.  Forsyth,  B.A.,  Toronto 
Public  School  staff;  A.  T.  McNab,  Withrow  Ave.  School,  Toronto;  C.  A.  Talbot, 
Carlton  Public  School,  Toronto;  E.  C.  Henley,  Brock  Public  School,  Toronto;  J.  H. 
Mitchell,  Keele  St.  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Dorothy  Kerr,  R.R.  No.  3,  Fenwick. 

Essay  Competition. — The  School  invites  teachers  to  enter  a  competition  on 
HOW  I  REFORMED  A  "BAD"  PUPIL. 

For  the  best  account,  a  two  years'  subscription  will  be  awarded  and  for  each  of  the 
next  five  best  accounts  a  year's  subscription  will  be  awarded. 

The  rules  for  the  competition  are 

(1)  Each  account  must  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  letter  paper,  S^Xll". 

(2)  The  account  must  be  one  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  teacher  and  signed 

by  the  teacher  (this  name  will  not  be  published). 

(3)  It  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  stating  clearly  the  habits  of  the  pupil  that  the 

teacher  wished  to  reform;  the  treatment  that  effected  the  reform  and  why  it 
proved  efficacious;  the  time  required  to  effect  reformation,  etc.,  etc.  If  the 
pupil  has  left  school,  describe  his  (or  her)  success  in  life. 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most  successful  method  of  reforming  the  pupil — not 
for  the  liteiary  merit  of  the  composition. 

The  book  on  what  to  teach  about  the  present  war,  which  may  be  had  from  the  ofifice 
of  The  School,  gives  the  diary  of  the  war  up  to  May  30th,  1916,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
material  which  has  been  used  in  classroom  work.  Each  number  of  The  School  this 
year  will  continue  the  diary,  the  history  of  the  various  campaigns  and  all  information 
needed  for  teaching  the  subject. 

In  an  Ontario  Collegiate  Institute,  in  February  last,  a  Form  1  class  of  35  students 
was  required  to  make  a  diagram  to  explain  the  meaning  of  problem  7,  page  195,  High 
School  Arithmetic:  "A  gas  jet  is  11  ft.  above  the  pavement.    How  far  must  a  man  who 
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is  5  ft.  11  in.  tall  stand  from  it  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  7  ft.  long?"  The  students  were 
to  mark  clearly  the  positions  of  the  light  (L),  the  man  (M)  and  the  shadow  (S).  No 
assistance  of  any  kind  was  given.  After  15  minutes  10  students  had  the  correct  diagram 
(15)  and  the  other  25  pupils  placed  the  shadow  in  many  remarkable  positions,  a  favorite 
one  being  diagram  4.    Evidently  one  student  had  an  artist's  imagination. 


A  unique  feature  of  this  number  is  the  article  on  the  Lower  School  Examination  in 
Art.  This  should  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  Middle 
School  Examination  in  Art  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  October  number  by  Julian  R. 
Seavey,  Instructor  in  Art  in  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Summer  Model  Schools  were  held  in  Ontario  this  year  at  the  following  places  and 
with  the  following  staffs:  Bracebridge,  Messrs.  Plewes,  Wilson,  Shannon,  Bouck  and  Miss 
B.  Tuetharn;  Gore  Bay,  Messrs.  Eagle,  Nethercott  and  Bernath;  Madoc,  Messrs. 
McConnell,  Moffatt,  and  Kaine;  Ottawa,  Messrs.  Edwards,  Fleury  and  Cameron;  Port 
Arthur,  Messrs.  Young,  Burke,  McRoberts  and  Mrs.  Boyes;  Sharbot  Lake,  Messrs. 
Hartley,  Inman,  Wright  and  Ingall. 

The  School  would  like  to  be  informed  of  the  positions  held  by  last  year's  graduates 
of  the  Faculties  of  Education,  Normal  Schools,  Model  Schools,  Summer  Model  Schools 
and  other  training  institutions.    This  information  will  be  published  in  this  department. 

Renfew,  June  1st. — (Special.) — Dr.  W.  Forrest,  teacher  of  science  in  Renfrew  Col- 
legiate Institute  during  the  past  six  years,  and  Mr.  M.  N.  Armstrong,  Principal  of 
Renfew  Model  School,  have  notified  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  are  to  retire  from 
the  profession  at  the  end  of  the  present  term.  Both  have  spent  a  generation  or  more  as 
teachers,  both  have  been  successful,  and  rank  among  the  best  known  educationists  in 
the  Province.  Di .  Forrest,  whose  family  live  in  Toronto,  spent  several  ye'ars  as  Principal 
of  the  Bradford  High  School.  Mr.  Armstrong  came  to  Renfew  from  Orangeville  seven 
years  ago,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Model  School  there. — The  Globe,  Toronto. 

Miss  Edith  Stollery,  B.A.  of  Toronto  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  art  in  Owen 
Sound  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Keagey  of  Smithville  High  School  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
moderns  in  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute. 

C.  P.  Halliday  of  Ottawa  Normal  Model  School  was  one  of  those  chosen  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Overseas  Training  Cdmpany  for  an  Imperial  Commission.  He 
will  go  overseas  about  September  1st. 

The  edition  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  prepared  by  W.  C.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  for  the  Oxford  University  Press  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  England. 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  Renfew  Collegiate  Institute:  F.  J. 
Macdonald,  M.A.  of  Weston  High  Schocl,  mathematics;  W.  D.  Hay  of  Winchester, 
science  and  James  Cameron  of  Simcoe  High  School,  teacher  of  junior  work. 

W.  MacGregor  Mitchell  of  Brantford  is  now  principal  of  Renfrew  Model  School. 

R.  D.  P.  Davidson,  B.A.  of  Alexandria  High  School  is  now  science  master  in  Cobourg 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Gallagher,  of  the  class  of  '13-14  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's 
University,  is  teaching  in  Humboldt  High  School,  Sask. 

Ernest  D.  Manning,  who  taught  mathematics  in  Georgetown  High  School  has 
enlisted  with  the  56th  battery  C.F.A. 

H.  E.  Spaulding  of  Heathcote  is  now  in  England  with  the  Canadian  Reserve  Cyclists 
at  Chisledon  Camp. 

W.  J.  Wright,  M.A. 'of  St.  Mary's  is  now  Lieutenant  in  the  110th  battalion. 

B.  H.  Hewitt  of  R.  R.  No.  5,  Blenheim  has  enlisted  for  Overseas  service. 

John  H.  Hardy,  B.A.  and  H.  Clarence  Kinnee,  B.A.  will  teach  classics  and  mathe- 
matics respectively  in  Vankleek  Hill  Collegiate  Institute  this  year. 

H.  L.  Orr  of  the  class  of  '14-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  a  lance- 
corporal  in  the  110th  battalion. 

Miss  Winona  Stewart,  Renfrew,  and  Miss  Gwendolyn  Jones,  Brampton,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Beamsville  High  School. 

John  L.  O'Grady,  B.A.,  formerly  of  North  Bay  High  School  is  now  science  master 
of  Sudbury  High  School. 

Miss  Eva  E.  Nelson,  B.A.  of  Vankleek  Hill,  and  Miss  Alberta  McNab,  B.A.  of 
Toronto  have  accepted  positions  in  Smithville  High  School. 

Robert  S.  Jenkins,  M.A.  of  Chatsworth  High  School  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  Richmond  Hill  High  School  and  Miss  Mildred  E.  Stinson,  B.A.  of  Fort  William 
Collegiate  Institute  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  same  school. 

Miss  Annie  I.  Hume,  B.A.  of  Beaverton  Continuation  School  goes  to  a  similar 
position  in  New  Liskeard  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Dafoe  of  Madoc  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Flesherton  High 
School. 

Alex.  Caldwell,  B.A.  of  Cornwall  High  School  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  history 
in  London  Collegiate  Institute  and  John  J.  Syne  of  Hamilton  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  physical  culture  for  boys  in  the  same  Collegiate. 

.      A.  B.  Cooper,  B.A.,  formerly  principal  of  Shelburne  High  School,  is  now  Principal 
of  Brighton  High  School. 

The  problem  of  vocational  education  is  acute  thioughout  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  But  of  even  greater  moment,  education  for  the  masses  during  early  adolescence, 
say  from  13  to  16  years  of  age.  The  following  questions  and  answers,  taken  from  a 
circular  sent  us  from  Calgary  where  the  prevocational  school  is  an  unqualified  success, 
gives  some  information  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

What  is  a  Prevocational  School  ?  It  is  a  school  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
bookwork  of  the  Grades,  the  elements  of  different  vocations,  callings,  or  trades  are 
taught. 

What  purpose  does  the  Prevocational  School  serve  ?  It  arouses  interest  in  doing,  and 
endeavours  to  transfer  this  interest  to  studying.  It  prepares  for  a  higher  vocational 
education  to  be  obtained  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  It  puts  boys  and  girls  into 
touch  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  community,  and  thereby  encourages  and  enables 
them  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  their  future  life  work. 

What  Subjects  are  taught  in  the  Prevocational  School,  and  how  is  the  time  divided  among 
these  subjects  7  The  subjects  taught  are  the  ordinary  bookwork  subjects  of  the  Grades, 
and  in  addition  the  following  industrial  subjects: — Woodwork,  Metahvork,    Printing, 
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Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Cooking,  Home  Nursing,  Art, 
Design,  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Half  time  is  given  to  Bookwork,  and  half  to  Indus- 
trial Work. 

Are  pupils  handicapped  who,  after  attending  Prevocational  School,  wish  to  go  to  the 
A  cademic  High  School  for  Grades  IX  to  XII  ?  No ;  the  prevocational  pupils  of  Grade  VH I 
take  the  same  High  School  Entrance  Examination  as  the  Grade  VHI  pupils  of  other 
schools. 

What  Grades  are  taken  in  the  Prevocational  School?  Grades  VH,  VHI  and  IX. 
What  is  the  age  of  admittance  to  the  Prevocational  School  ?  Any  age  over  thirteen  years. 
What  pupils  are  recommended  to  take  Prevocational  work  ?  Those  who  seemingly  are 
not  getting  along  in  theii  ordinary  bookwork  in  the  grades,  those  who  are  over  age  for 
their  grades,  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  University  or  to  take  a  full  High  School 
Course,  those  who  must  go  to  work  on  leaving  school,  and  those  who  intend  to  take  a 
course  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  fitting  them  for  superior  positions  in  the  industrial 
world. 

What  subjects  are  optional  in  the  Prevocational  School  ?    Shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Nova  Scotia. 
The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Truro,  has  an  attendance  of  190  this  year. 
V.  E.  Kilpatrick  of  New  York,  President   of  the   School   Garden  Association   of 
America,  gave  valuable  assistance  to  our  summer  students  by  means  of  his  personal 
talks  and  his  illustrated  lecture. 

Miss  Gladys  Marsters,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Colchester 
County  Academy.    Last  year  she  was  Principal  of  Berwick  High  School. 

R.  H.  Wetmore  has  accepted  the  Principalship  of  Parrsboro  High  School.  His 
predecessor,  E.  S   Boran,  has  taken  charge  of  Bear  River  School. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Baker  has  been  appointed  Rural  Science  Assistant  for  Nova  Scotia. 
Her  headquarters  will  be  at  Truro. 

George  Elliott  is  assisting  F.  G.  Matthews  in  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
Truro,  N.S. 

N.  A.  Osborne,  for  the  past  few  years  Principal  in  Waterville,  King's  County,  will 
assume  the  principalship  of  Berwick  Schools  for  the  coming  year. 

Quebec. 
The  Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers  was  held  at  Lachute  during  the  month  of 
July,  under  the  following  instructors:  Chas.  McBurney,  B.A.,  Principal;  Inspector  J.  W. 
McOuat,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  Inspector  W.  O.  Rothney,  B.A.,  B.D.,  regular  lecturers;  J.  E. 
McOuat,  B.S.A.,  lecturer  in  nature  study  and  agriculture;  and  Miss  Lynette  Wren, 
instructor  in  physical  culture. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  wrote  on  the  McGill  Matriculation  examination 
proper  this  year  was  284,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  took  only  a  few  subjects,  either 
writing  for  the  first  time  and  intending  to  complete  the  requirements  within  the  next 
year  or  now  taking  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  not  passed  at  a  previous  examination. 
The  number  of  candidates  this  year  has  been  reduced  by  over  700,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  University  of  British  Columbia  has  taken  over  the  work  which 
used  to  be  carried  on  by  McGill  in  that  Province  including  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, an  examination  which  used  to  be  taken  by  all  pupils  in  the  leaving  classes  of  the 
High  Schools.  In  so  far  as  McGill  was  concerned,  however,  this  did  not  mean  any 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  first  year  students,  so  that  the  handing  over  of  this 
field  to  the  Provincial  University  will  make  practically  no  difference  in  the  local  attend- 
ance, the  more  especially  as  certificates  from  the  new  examining  body  will  be  accepted 
by  McGill  at  their  face  value. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  wrote  on  the  University  School  leaving  examination 
this  year  was  422,  an  increase  of  fourteen  over  that  of  last  year. 
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Of  this  number  310  satisfied  the  necessary  requirements,  which  means  that  26  per 
cent,  failed.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  of  the  High 
Schools  in  the  Province  as  tested  by  this  particular  examination,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  25  (over  15  of  them  from  one  school)  who  had  failed  before  they  wrote, 
because  they  were  not  taking  enough  subjects  to  qualify.  It  would  appear  that  these 
were  candidates  for  matriculation  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the  regulation  which 
allows  of  this  examination  being  taken  in  two  parts.  They  were  not  candidates  for  a 
School  Leaving  Certificate  at  all  and  should  not  have  been  so  entered.  "To  send  up 
such  candidates  for  the  School  Leaving  Certificate  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  things 
generally  and  is  especially  hard  on  the  school  itself",  says  the  official  report.  "If  we 
deduct  these  from  the  count  the  percentage  of  failures  will  be  reduced  by  nearly  five  per 
cent.  On  the  whole,  the  result  is  creditable  and  goes  to  show  that  not  only  is  good  work 
being  done  in  the  Protestant  High  Schools  of  the  Province,  but  also  that  the  standard 
is  steadily  rising". 

Principal  Rivard  of  Buckingham  Academy  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Waterloo 
Academy. 

Principal  Ladd  of  Waterloo  Academy  and  Principal  Murray  of  St.  Johns  Academy 
have  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

Miss  Oilman  has  resigned  her  position  as  Principal  of  Inverness  Academy. 
W.  G.  Dormer,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Magog  High  School,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  Lennoxville  Academy  in  place  of  D.  E.  Carmichael,  who  has  resigned. 

William  J.  Edwards,  formerly  of  Cookshire  Academy,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  Magog  High  School. 

Misses  Florence  I.  Drummond,  M.A.,  of  Sherbrooke,  Jean  McLeod  of  Sherbrooke, 
and  Agnes  McCready  of  Shaw\ille  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  Macdonald  High 
School. 

Teachers  who  received  Model  School  Diplomas  in  June  1916  have  taken  positions  as 
follows: — Bates,  Hazel,  Abercorn,  Que.;  Carson,  Ellener,  Franklin  Centre,  R.R.  1; 
Caswell,  Elva,  Windsor  Mills  Academy;  Derby,  Lena,  Knowlton;  Duffy,  Myrtle,  Shaw- 
ville;  Dunn,  Gladys,  Hudson  Heights,  Mt.  Victoria  School;  Embury,  Helen,  Island 
Brook  Model  School;  Ewart,  Frances,  Buckingham  Academy;  Giles,  Inez,  St.  Therese; 
Goodfellow,  Katie,  Buckingham  Academy;  Graham,  Mildred,  St.  Hyacinthe;  Gray, 
Emily,  Athelstan;  Smith,  Claudene,  Bury  Model  School;  Law,  Lydia,  Bury  Model  School; 
Lefebvre,  Mary,  Portneuf  Station;  Ludington,  Minnie,  Hull  Model  School;  McOuat, 
Grace,  Lachute  Academy;  Marsden,  Edith,  Montgomery  Village;  Marston,  Gladys, 
Frost  Village;  Martin,  Florence,  Ayer's  Cliff  Academy;  Martin,  Kathleen,  Iberville 
Dissentient  School;  Merrill,  Margaret,  Marbleton  Model  School;  Mount,  Alice,  St. 
Andrews  Model  Consolidated  School;  Moynan,  Freda,  Waterloo  Academy;  Neill,  Iva, 
West  Shefford;  Peabody,  Mary,  Central  School,  Sherbrooke;  Pepler,  Edith,  Elementary 
School,  nr.  Lennoxville;  Piper,  Helen,  School  No.  2,  Bury;  Raycroft,  Mabel,  Brill 
Consolidated  School,  Foster;  Rose,  Ada,  Lennoxville;  Roy,  Mabel,  Sherbrooke;  Roy, 
Yvonne,  Cowansville;  Smith,  Hannah,  Jerusalem  School  No.  3,  Lachute;  Snelling, 
Margaret,  Valleyfield;  Talbot,  Mildred,  Elementary  School,  nr.  Warden;  Thompson, 
Violet,  Inverness  Academy;  Waldron,  Florence,  Clifton;  Wilson,  Isabel,  Athelstan;  St. 
Georges,  Ella,  Grand  Ligne. 

New  Brunswick. 
W.  S.  Carter,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  recently  returned 
from  the  closing  exercises  of  Kings  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  where  he  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.C.L. 

The  Encaenial  exercises  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  were  held 
in  the  University  Library  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18th.  In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wood,  Chief  Justice  McLeod  presided.    Chancellor  Jones  reviewed  the  work 
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of  the  year,  referring  to  the  large  number  of  graduates  and  students  who  had  enlisted 
for  the  war.  One  of  the  graduates,  Lieut.  Chas.  M.  Lawson,  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Several  graduates  have  received  honourable  mention  for  distinguished  conduct. 
Two  distinguished  graduates,  Dr.  Murray  McLaren  of  St.  John,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  McKee, 
formerly  of  Fredericton,  had  the  K.C.M.G.  conferred  upon  them  by  the  King. 

The  address  in  praise  of  the  founders  was  given  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Uppvall.  The  address 
to  the  graduating  class  was  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  of  St.  John.  The  Alumni 
oration  was  given  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Meahan,  D.D.,  of  St.  Andrews.  Fred  C.  Cronkite  was 
the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class. 

Honorary  Degrees  D.Sc.  were  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wallace  Broad  and  Professor 
R.  M.  Raymond.  The  other  degrees  conferred  were,  M.A.,  1;  B.A.,  13;  B.Sc.  in  Civil 
engineering  3;  B.Sc.  in  Electrical  engineering  2;  B.Sc.  in  Forestry  4. 

A.  J.  Uppvall,  B.A.,  Professor  of  French  and  German  in  the  U.N.B.  has  resigned. 

F.  A.  Good,  until  recently  science  teacher  in  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  is  now 
Major  of  "C"  Company,  140th  Battalion,  at  prjesent  stationed  here.  Lieutenant  Allan 
W.  Good,  who  gave  up  his  Normal  School  Course  during  the  past  winter  to  enlist,  is 
also  an  officer  of  "C"  Company.  Major  Good's  place  in  the  Normal  School  is  being 
temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Gorham  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Chancellor  C.  C.  Jones,  Prof.  Adam  Cameron,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Stiles  of  the  U.N.B. 
staff,  have  gone  to  Montreal  to  attend  a  meeting  of  college  presidents  and  professors  to 
be  held  there  on  May  22nd. 

Dr.  C.  S.  McGinnis,  professor  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  in  the  U.N.B., 
has  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health. 

The  names  of  the  following  New  Brunswick  teachers  who  have  enlisted  for  Overseas 
service  were  not  included  in  the  lists  published  in  The  School  last  year:  Sergt.  Ralph 
C.  Gale,  6th  mounted  rifles;  Corp.  C,  Bertram  Stephens,  55th  battalion;  Private  Everett 
L.  Wasson,  6th  mounted  rifles;  Pte.  George  G.  Perry,  104th  battalion;  Pte.  Bruce  M. 
Berry,  104th  battalion;  Gunner  Curtis  Simns,  heavy  siege  battery;  Pte.  Clair  R.  Donald, 
104th  battalion;  Sergt.  George  C.  Machum,  64th  battalion;  Harold  R.  Patterson; 
J.  Edmund  Richard,  165th  battalion;  Clarence  M.  Wasson,  115th  battalion;  Lieutenant 
W.  Leo  Bonnell,  132nd  battalion;  Major  S.  Boyd  Anderson,  Moncton  battery;  Pte. 
Harold  W.  Goodwin,  140th  battalion;  Lance-Corporal  N.  C.  McFarlane,  P.P.C.L.L; 
C.  W.  Floyd  Amos,  85th  battalion;  Theophilus  Underhill,  132nd  battalion;  Frederick 
C.  Manning,  219th  battalion;  Pte.  Horton  Beach,  115th  battalion;  Pte.  Robert  W. 
Hannah,  140th  battalion;  Pte.  James  Cameron,  145th  battalion. 


No  one  would  have  more  heartily  enjoyed  than  Strathcona  himself,  had  he  been 
alive,  the  following  answer,  which  was  given  this  year  at  the  junior  public  school  gradu- 
ation examination  to  a  question  asking  for  an  account  of  his  career:  "Lord  Strathcona 
was  an  Indian  at  the  beginning  of  his  life.  When  the  missionaries  were  sent  out  he  be- 
came a  convert.  He  grew  to  be  a  good  man,  and,  after  a  while,  he  became  a  minister, 
and  he  grew  in  the  ministry  until  he  was  knighted  lord." 

An  officer  attached  to  the  White  House  tells  a  story  of  a  small  boy  whom  President 
Wilson  encountered  at  Staunton,  Va.: 

The  President  was  speaking  to  a  crowd  from  the  steps  of  a  seminary  for  girls.  The 
boy  pushed  and  shoved  his  way  through  the  crowd  until  he  found  himself  squarely  in 
front  of  the  President,  whereupon  he  shouted  excitedly: 

"Where  is  it?    Where  is  it?" 

Mr.  Wilson  stopped  his  speech  and  said  good-naturedly:  "Well,  my  boy,  I  suppose 
I  am  'it'." 

At  this  the  youngster's  face  assumed  a  look  of  disgust.  "Oh,"  he  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "I  thought  it  was  a  dog  fight." — New  York  Times. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

The  Minister  of  Education  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  some 
years  ago  the  Ontario  Teachers'  School  Manuals  were  first  introduced,  Boards 
of  School  Trustees  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  bound  in  paper,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  placed  in  the  School  Library.  For  the  same  purpose,  a  copy  of  the 
"Golden  Rule  Books'  Manual"  was  supplied  free  last  September  to  all  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Manual  ehtitled  "Topics  and  Sub-topics"  has  also  been  sup- 
plied free  to  schools  where  there  are  Fifth  Forms. 

In  future,  however,  the  Manuals  must  be  purchased  by  Boards  of  Trustee* 
and  others  as  follows: 

(1)  Paper-bound  copies  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  free  of 
postage,  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto: 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils,  15  cents. 
Manual  Training,  25  cents. 
Sewing,  20  cents. 

(2)  The  revised  editions  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  bound 
in  cloth,  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers.  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto : 

Primary  Reader,  13  cents. 

flistory,  14  cents. 

Arithmetic,  20  cents. 

The  Golden  Rule  Books,  19  cents. 
The  following  Ontario  Normal  School  Manuals,  bound  in  cloth,  from  a  local 
bookseller,  or  the  publishers,  the  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House,  Toronto: 

Science  of  Education,  32  cents. 

History  of  Education,  29  cents. 

School  Management,  30  cents. 

Grammar,  14  cents. 

Geography,  16  cent^. 

Nature  Study,  19  cents. 
The  Manual  on  Manners,  25  cents,  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  from  the  pub- 
lishers, McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto. 

A  discount  of  20%  off  the  prices  of  the  Manuals  listed  under  (2)  above  is 
allowed  when  the  books  are  purchased  from  the  publishers,  express  or  postage 
charges  being  extra. 

II,  III,  IV  Readers,  Public  School  Literature,  Composition  and  Spelling, 
Household  Management  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  copy  of  "The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Public  Schools"  was  pre- 
sented to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust.  If 
any  school  has  not  yet  received  a  copy,  application  should  be  made  to  "The 
Secretary,  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust,  Ottawa",  and  not  to  this 
Department.  The  Syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  publishers, 
The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  25  cents. 

Toronto,  February  1st,  1916. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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**  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

Teachers*  Institutes. — Teachers'  Institutes  were  devised  by  the 
Americans  as  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  origin  they  were 
substitutes  for  Model  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Faculties  of  Muca- 
tion.  And  throughout  their  history  they  have  attained  their  highest 
development  where  there  were  no  Normal  Schools  and  where  teachers 
were  untrained. 

Of  necessity,  then,  the  development  of  the  training  school  during  the 
last  generation  has  greatly  modified  the  Teachers'  Institute.  And  the 
development  of  the  Summer  School  for  teachers  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  has  emphasized  the  influence  of  the  training  school.  The 
Institute  which  remains  in  session  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  which  exploits 
an  elaborate  course  of  study  has  disappeared  from  the  great  urban  centres 
and  has  all  but  disappeared  from  even  the  remotest  rural  districts.  The 
programme  of  a  typical  American  Institute  of  to-day  provides  for  a 
session  of  two  or  three  days  and  includes  discussions  on  general  as  well  as 
professional  topics.  And  the  professional  topics  do  not  always  lie  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  With  increasing  frequency  they  are 
selected  from  the  field  of  the  professional  status  and  well-being  of  the 
teacher.  They  suggest  criticism  of  educational  legislation  and  counsel 
to  educational  administrators. 

Training  Schools  and  Summer  Schools  will  continue  to  develop  and 
Teachers'  Institutes  must  continue  to  readjust  themselves  to  this 
development — or  disappear.  What  readjustments  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing in  Ontario? 

In  no  liberal  profession,  with  the  possible  exception  of  medicine,  is 
the  expansion  in  professional  knowledge  so  rapid  to-day  as  in  education. 
It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  training  school  to  store  up  and  distribute  this 
knowledge.  In  the  meantime  the  length  of  the  professional  life  of  the 
average  Ontario  teacher  steadily  increases  and  with  the  increase  the 
teacher  moves  further  away  from  the  training  school  as  the  source  of 
professional  inspiration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  future  should  step  into  the  breach 
deserted  perforce  by  the  training  school,  and  distribute  all  new  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 
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The  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  has  been  unusually  active 
during  the  last  decade.  Every  educational  agency  of  the  Province  has 
been  re-surveyed  in  the  light  of  more  recent  social  and  economic  move- 
ments, and  re-adjusted.  And  the  activity  promises  to  continue.  But 
the  teachers  of  Ontario  are  not  always  familiar  with  the  readjustments. 
Many  do  not  understand  them.  Not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  refuse  to 
take  interest  in  them.  It  should  be  the  function  of  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute and  in  particular  of  the  training  school  instructors  who  attend  the 
Institutes  to  announce  and  explain  all  readjustments.  Out  of  perfect 
understanding  by  the  teacher  will  come  not  only  wisdom  in  counsel  but 
also  efficiency  in  school  work. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance  is  an  organization  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  teachers.  It  is  a  trade's  union  for  teachers.  The 
Alliance  has  found  that  it  cannot  do  its  best  work  for  teachers  as  an 
organization  wholly  independent  of  the  Teachers'  Institute.  Here  and 
there  functions  overlap  and  division  of  interest  results.  It  has  asked 
that  its  duties  be  assumed  by  the  general  Teachers'  Institute  of  Ontario 
and  that  it  be  merged  into  that  Institute.  The  union,  if  effected,  will 
give  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Ontario  a  special  interest  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  teachers.  The  Institute  will  become,  in  a  new  and  a  worthy 
sense,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  guardian  of  the  profession  and  of  its  members. 
Here  lies  another  sphere  of  action  for  the  Institute. 

Conference  of  Canadian  Universities. — ^The  Universities  of 
Canada  held  their  third  annual  conference  in  May  last  in  Montreal. 
There  is  need  of  these  conferences.  No  one  will  urge  the  standardization 
of  universities  but  all  friends  of  Canadian  Universities  will  endorse  any 
agency  which  will  clarify  the  aims  of  universities,  familiarize  the  country 
with  those  aims,  and  give  to  the  younger  or  the  smaller  universities  the 
stimulus  of  the  older  and  larger.  These  conferences  are  in  some  ways 
unique.  They  represent  a  union  out  of  mutual  respect  and  for  mutual 
betterment  among  educational  institutions  that  have  widely  different 
origins  and  ideals.  Some  are  denominational  universities,  some  private 
or  endowed,  some  semi-public,  and  some  public  and  state-maintained. 
In  its  larger  aspects  this  union  gives  promise  of  unity  amid  diversity  in 
the  educational  future  of  Canada.  In  its  immediate  effects  it  will  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  Canada  their  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  univer- 
sities, and  to  the  universities  themselves  the  economic  and  educational 
folly  of  attempts  to  maintain  all  modern  departments  and  faculties  at 
each  university  seat. 

The  conference  of  May  last  gave  much  attention  to  war  topics.  It 
discussed  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  physical  and  military  training. 
It  also  discussed  the  question  of  education  after  the  war.     In  the  greater 
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struggle  that  is  to  follow  the  signing  of  peace,  the  struggle  of  workshops, 
offices,  and  farms,  victory  will  go  with  knowledge.  The  universities  of 
Canada  must  prepare  for  that  victory.  They  must  not  only  distribute 
knowledge.  They  must  also  expand  its  bounds — discover  it.  To  do  so 
they  must  begin  seriously  to  organize  research  work. 

One  feature  of  the  last  conference  will  interest,  if  it  does  not  irritate, 
many  teachers.  The  conference  was  unwilling  to  recognize  education 
as  one  of  the  professional  faculties  side  by  side  with  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  law.  In  this  action  history  repeats  itself.  At  various  periods 
in  the  past  the  universities  have  refused  to  recognize  mathematics, 
history,  English,  the  modern  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  engineering, 
forestry,  etc.  They  have  outgrown  their  prejudices.  They  will  ultim- 
ately recognize  education.  For  the  present,  however,  the  point  of  view 
of  the  universities  of  Canada  is  important.  It  is  the  point  of  view  which 
in  some  States  of  the  Union  may  help  to  explain  the.  lack  of  sympathy, 
if  not  open  hostility,  between  the  universities  and  the  Departments  of 
Public  Education.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  may  tend  to  delay  among 
the  educational  agencies  in  Canada  that  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
which  the  universities  themselves  should  never  cease  to  foster. 

Correspondence  Courses. — ^The  Correspondence  Course  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  classroom  instruction,  but  a  very  poor  one.  It  deserves 
approval  where  classroom  instruction  is  beyond  the  student's  reach. 
It  deserves  the  largest  measure  of  approval  when  it  supplements  class- 
room instruction  in  part  or  whole. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  has  developed  her  correspondence 
courses  in  arts  and  education  in  the  spirit  of  this  definition.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  University  of  Toronto  has  administered  her  correspondence 
courses  in  education  and  recently  organized  her  correspondence  courses 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts.  But  to  the  great  body  of  the  teachers 
probably  the  most  interesting  correspondence  courses  in  Ontario  are 
those  conducted  by  the  Extension  Committee  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  co-operation  with  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education.  These 
courses  include  the  subjects  of  the  Normal  Entrance,  Faculty  Entrance, 
and  Commercial  Specialist  examinations.  They  are  organized  to 
supplement  the  Provincial  summer  courses  in  Normal  Entrance,  Faculty 
Entrance,  and  commercial  work,  and  are  open  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
to  teachers  who  cannot  attend  a  High  School  but  who  intend  to  register  in 
a  summer  course.  And  in  the  three  years  of  their  existence  they  have 
made  a  large  appeal  to  teachers.     Do  they  appeal  to  you? 

Professor  John  Squair. — ^Professor  John  Squair  has  retired  from 
his  post  as  head  of  the  department  of  French  in  University  College, 
Toronto.     Students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  during  the  last  thirty 
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years  have  known  Professor  Squair  and  his  work.  Through  them,  and 
particularly  through  such  of  them  as  have  become  High  School  teachers, 
Professor  Squair  and  his  work  have  become  known  wherever  teachers  and 
pupils  gather  together  in  Canada. 

Professor  Squair  is  a  scholar.  He  is  the  author  of  text  books  which 
are  read  wherever  English  is  spoken.  He  has  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  administration  of  education  in  Ontario.  But  those  who 
know  Professor  Squair  best,  and  particularly  his  old  students,  think  of 
him  not  as  a  scholar,  author,  or  administrator,  but  as  a  teacher.  He  has 
been  a  great  teacher  whose  greatness  consisted  not  merely  in  the  content 
of  what  he  taught  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  taught. 
He  was  intellectually  honest.  On  its  higher  side  this  honesty  gave  him  a 
noble  faith  in  scholarship  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  lower  side  it  made  him 
punctual,  methodical,  and  singularly  accurate.  And  he  had  unlimited 
industry.  He  had  a  fine  zest  for  work  and  something  of  this  fine  zest 
he  gave  to  his  students.  No  two  qualities  are  more  necessary  to  a 
teacher  than  honesty  and  industry,  and  no  Ontario  teacher  of  the 
generation  just  passing  possessed  these  in  a  larger  measure  than  Professor 
Squair.  Through  his  many  students  these  have  become  his  legacy  to 
Canadian  education. 


"With  an  idea  of  testing  his  pupils'  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue  a  schoolmastar 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  well-known  proverb,  "A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a 
blind  horse."  Then  he  told  the  class  to  re-write  this  saying,  using  their  own  words,  but 
retaining  the  original  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Some  of  the  results  were  good,  and 
others  bad,  but  the  schoolmaster  nearly  fainted  when  he  read  the  attempt  of  one  bright 
little  lassie.  She  had  written:  "A  spasmodic  movement  of  the  optic  is  as  adequate  as  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  cranium  to  an  equine  quadruped  devoid  of  its  visionary  capa- 
cities." 


In  the  midst  of  the  heated  dissension  on  points  connected  with  certain  historical 
sensations,  which  their  teacher  had  sought  ,to  impress  on  them,  the  two  grandchildren 
appealed  to  their  grandfather,  who  sat  musing  and  puffing  his  pipe  in  the  corner,  for 
support,  says  the  Bohemian. 

"Grandpa,"  cried  the  eager  brother,  "who  was  it  killed  Caesar;  Cassius  or  Brutus? 
I  say  Cassius." 

"Wal,"  replied  the  grandfather,  suddenly  becoming  grave  and  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  "it  war  one  or  t'other.    Let  me  see — Yes,  I  guess  'twar  the  man  you  said." 

"And  Sis  says  it  was  Marie  Antoinette  who  got  put  to  death  in  France,"  again  cried 
the  youth,  triumphantly  glancing  towards  his  sister,  "but  I  say  it  was  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots." 

"Now,  you  may  be  right  there,  too,"  ventured  the  involuntary  vindicator,  after 
fidgeting  in  his  chair.  "  Come  t'think  of  it,  'twar  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  that  war  electro- 
cuted in  France." 

At  this  the  young  girl's  eyes  flashed. 

"Grandpa,"  declared  she,  stepping  before  him  and  eyeing  him  sternly,  "you  don't 
seem  to  know  anything  about  it." 

The  old  man's  head  went  up  as  if  shocked.  "Th'  truth  is,  children,"  he  then  ad- 
mitted, as  he  passed  his  free  hand  over  his  head,  helplessly,  "your  grandfather  ain't 
read  th'  newspaper  very  carefully  this  week.     I'm  a  little  mite  behind." 


The  Middle  School  Examination  in  Art 

JULIEN  R.  SEAVEY 
Art  Instructor,  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

AS  the  publication  in  The  School  last  year  of  the  question  papers 
in  Art,   with  valuations  and  answers,  appears  to  have  created  a 
wide   interest   among   pupils  and    teachers  and  to  have   had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  past  season's  work,  it  seems  well  to  consider 
^what  the  result  has  been  at  the  examination  of  1916. 

The  earnest  endeavours  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  improve 
the  subject  in  all  its  phases  and  to  prepare  the  teacher-in-training  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a  fairly  able  expression  of  it,  have 
led  to  an  art  examination  where  the  study  of  masterpieces  in  art,  facility 
with  the  pencil  and  a  feeling  for  good  design  take  a  prominent  place. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  papers,  as  set  this  year,  require  a  better 
knowledge  or  at  least  a  fam.iliarity  with  the  simpler  forms  of  historic 
styles  of  ornament  or  of  architecture,  together  w  ith  u  hat  is  required  for  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  modern  design. 
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[Note:— (I  1)  is  the  answer  to  question  1,  first  paper;  (II  4)  the  answer  to  question  4, 
second  paper,  and  so  on. — Ed.]. 
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The  questions  also  require  greater  exactitude   in   m.easurements  of 
sizes  and  shapes.     The  hints  contained  in  a  former  article  on  these  points 


were  evidently  not  lost  on  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  deductions  to  be  made  from  these  articles  and  an  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  will  be  found  of  benefit. 
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Options,  which  are  to  be  found  on  both  First  and  Second  Papers, 
did  not  make  the  work  of  the  candidate  any  easier,  but  they  gave  scope 
for  individual  style  or  a  preference  in  the  choice  of  a  medium. 

By  preliminary  instructions  to  the  examiners  throughout  the  Province 
there  was  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  in  the  placing  of  the  group  of 
a  watering-can  and  a  flower-pot  to  be  drawn  in  pencil  from  nature. 
The  objects  were  all  carefully  selected  as  required,  but  the  lighting  was 
evidently  not  all  it  should  be.  Candidates'  drawings  of  the  group 
showed  by  the  cast  shadows  that  windows  were  just  beyond,  with  the 
objects  to  be  studied  between  the  light  and  the  observer. 

A  copy  of  the  two  papers,  as  set,  each  t3  be  answered  in  two  and  one 
half  hours,  follows: 


STORY 


1ST 


CHWSTHAS 
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I.  First  Paper. 

Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each  candidate  with  five 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing  Book.  Extra  sheets  shall  be  provided 
if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 

Note  3. — The  answer  paper  shall  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 
{Four  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.) 

1.  Make  a  freehand  pencil  drawing  of  the  group  of  objects  submitted,  the  greater 
dimension  of  the  sketch  to  be  about  six  inches.  Show  light,  shade,  and  cast  shadows. 
Using  a  heavy  line,  make  an  inclosure  of  suitable  size  and  shape  for  the  drawing. 

2.  Design,  with  the  aid  of  pencil  and  ruler,  a  pattern  for  a  floor  made  of  mosaic  blocks 
or  tiles,  showing  the  joints.  Finish  with  water  colours  a  section  four  by  four  inches. 
The  colour  scheme  is  to  be  white,  light  blue,  and  dark  blue. 
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S.  In  an  inclosure  of  suitable  size  make  a  pencil  drawing  of  one  of  the  following: 
A  soldier,  cadet,  or  scout,  in  action. 
A  woman  busy  in  the  kitchen. 
A  boy  playing  marbles. 
A  girl  waving  a  flag. 
Make  the  figure  about  six  inches  high. 

4.  Draw  from  memory,  with  pencil,  in  freehand  perspective,  the  group  described  as 
follows: — 

A  large,  thick  volume  with  heavy  binding  is  lying  open,  at  an  angle,  upon  a  level 
surface,  directly  in  front  of  the  observer,  and  below  the  eye  level.  Another  book, 
somewhat  smaller,  lies  closed  upon  the  first,  and  is  square  with  the  observer.  The  light 
falls  upon  the  group  from  the  left. 

Show,  with  soft  pencil,  the  shadings  and  cast  shadows. 

The  greater  dimension  of  the  drawing  shall  be  about  seven  inches. 

5.  Paint,  in  water  colours,  in  flat  tones,  a  decorative  winter  landscape  showing  a 
gray  sky  and  snowy  roofs,  with  a  church  steeple  or  tree-tops  beyond. 

The  sketch  is  to  be  five  by  seven  inches. 

Separate  values  of  black,  or  sepia,  or  ink,  should  be  used. 

IL  Second  Paper. 

Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each  candidate  with  five 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing  Book.  Extra  sheets  shall  be  provided 
if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  drawing. 

Note  3. — The  answer  papers  shall  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

{Four  questions,  of  which  one  shall  be  number  j,  constitute  a  full  paper.) 

1.  Holding  your  ruler  in  one  hand,  rest  the  hand,  thumb  upwards,  on  the  far  side 
of  your  drawing  paper.  Draw,  with  pencil,  your  hand  and  ruler  as  you  see  them  in  that 
position.  Make  the  sketch  about  six  inches  in  its  greater  dimension,  and  show  light, 
shade,  and  cast  shadows. 

2.  Fold  a  sheet  of  the  9  by  12  inch  paper  to  6  by  9  inches.  Design,  in  pencil  and 
water  colours,  on  the  front  of  this  folder,  a  decoration  suitable  for  the  cover  of  a  booklet 
entitled  "A  Christmas  Story",  using  this  title  in  suitable  lettering  as  a  part  of  the  design. 
Finish  the  lettering,  and  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  page,  to  show  the  effect. 

3.  Within  an  inclosure  four  inches  by  four  inches,  design  an  ornamental  initial  letter 
which  shall  be  suitable,  when  reduced,  for  use  as  the  first  letter  of  the  inner  page  of  the 
folder  in  question  2.  The  design  shall  have  as  part  of  its  ornamentation  a  Gothic  arch, 
and  shall  be  painted  in  the  flat  in  red  and  black. 

or 
Make,  with  pencil  and  water  colour,  within  an  inclosing  square  six  by  six  inches, 
a  conventional  fleur-de-lys  (Gothic  lily  of  France)  of  suitable  size.     Finish  the  ornament 
with  heavy  outline. 

4.  Paint,  with  water  colours,  a  landscape  composition,  five  by  seven  inches,  repre- 
senting "An  Autumn  Hillside",  and  containing  sky,  distant  woods,  a  pasture,  and  fore- 
ground trees. 

5.  After  a  study  of  the  accompanying  picture  answer  the  following,  using  pencil  and 
the  regular  drawing  sheets: — 

(a)  Reproduce  in  an  oblong,  similar  to  that  of  the  picture  but  larger,  the  strong 
simple  lines  which  indicate  (i)  the  space  division,  (ii)  the  central  figure's  swift  movement. 

(b)  Show  how  interest  in  this  picture  is  aroused  (i)  by  the  subject  (ii)  by  the 
artist's  method  of  treatment. 
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(c)  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  composition  of  this  picture,  as  to:- 
(i)  the  space  division  and  its  eflfect  upon  the  theme; 
(ii)  the  eye-level  and  its  effect  upon  the  central  figure ; 
(iii)  the  movement  and  the  artist's  method  of  making  it  impressive; 


(iv)  the  contrasts  of  dark  and  light  and  their  effect ; 

(v)  the  bearing  upon  the  main  subject  of  the  grain  sack,  the  flock  of  birds, 
and  the  ploughman  and  oxen. 
(d)      (i)  What  school  or  artists  is  represented  by  this  picture? 
(ii)  What  are  the  leading  tenets  of  that  school? 
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The  associate  examiners  this  year  followed  the  now  accepted  plan  of 
marking  drawings,  of  assigning  definite  marks  for  certain  to-be-looked-for 
qualities  of  the  work,  and  of  deducting  for  mechanical  aid  where  entirely 
free-hand  drawing  was  required.  Faintly  ruled  lines  under  darker 
freehand  strokes  are  now  sought  and  detected  (I  3). 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  assignment  of  marks  on  the  floor  pattern 
(12)  was  the  use  by  each  examiner  of  a  pair  of  mirrors,  as  introduced 
by  the  writer  some  time  ago,  to  test  the  true  value  of  the  candidates' 
design  when  it  is  repeated  over  a  greater  surface.  They  are  held  up- 
right, meeting  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  at  the  corner  of  the  pattern. 
By  advancing,  and  receding  the  mirrors,  so  held,  over  the  design,  it  can 
be  seen  at  once  whether  the  candidate  has  obtained  all  the  effect  possible 
out  of  the  units  chosen  and  the  way  they  have  been  used  in  the  design. 

The  marks  assigned  on  both  papers  and  reproductions  of  the  type 
of  answers  required  are  appended.  The  originals  were  done  on  No.  2 
Blank  Drawing  Book  paper  with  school  materials. 

in.  Valuations. 

L  First  Paper. 

Four  questions  =  100  marks  divided  by  2  =  50  marks. 

1.  Watering  Can,  etc.,  in  pencil. 

Size  6" 2 

Truth  of  outlines  and  foreshortening 10 

Pencil  handling,  technique 3 

Light,  shade  and  cast  shadows 8 

Inclosure  of  suitable  size  and  shape 2  =  25 

For  ruled  lines  deduct  a  maximum  of  5  marks. 

2.  Floor  Pattern. 

Size  4''X4" 2 

Effectiveness  if  repeated 10 

Practical  Joints 5 

Colour  Arrangement  ) 

Management  of  the  mediumf 8  =  25 

3.  Figure  in  Pencil. 

Size  about  6" 2 

Action,  pose 10 

Anatomy,  detail 8 

Pencil  handling,  technique 3 

Proper  inclosure 2=25 

4.  Books. 

Shape,  perspective,  convergence 12 

Lighting,  shading 8 

Pencil  handling,  technique 3 

Size,  about  7  inches 2=25 

Deduct  a  maximum  of  5  marks  for  ruled  lines. 
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5.  Decorative  Landscape. 

Size  5"X7" 2 

Composition,  areas,  perspective 10 

Contrast 5 

Decorative  treatment  and  handling 8  =  26 

II.  Second  Paper. 

Four  questions  =  100  marks  divided  by  2  =  50. 

1.  Hand. 

Size  about  6" 2 

Truth,  anatomy,  proportions 15 

Shading,  cast  shadows 8=25 

For  ruled  lines  deduct  a  maximum  of  5  marks. 

2.  Cover  Design. 

Size  6"X9" 2 

Design,  layout,  arrangement 10 

Lettering 5 

Water-colour  work 8  =  25 

3.  Ornamental  Initial. 

Size  4"X4" 2 

Correct  Gothic  Arch 10 

Initial:  Gothic,  Old  English  or  Lombardic — Must  be  in  harmony 10 

Colour  effect 3  =  25 

or 
(Option)  Historic  Ornament. 

Size  6"X6" 2 

Fleur-de-lys: — Historic.  . . 
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Conventional. ) 

Balance,  symmetry 10 

Colour  effect 3  =  25 

4.  Water-colour  Landscape. 

Size  5"X7" 2 

Composition — arrangement  | 

perspective   ) 

Handling  of  the  medium 8 =25 

6.  Picture  Study. 

TShape  of  picture. 

{a)    Space  division -j  Spacing 2 

(Action  lines 2j 

(6)    1.  Mystery — Dignity  of  Labour . .  1  g 

2.  Lack  of  detail — size  and  action  j 
(c)     1.  Ground  2/3  of  picture;  shows  hillside 2 

2.  Low  eye  level  makes  figure  above 2 

3.  Slope  of  hill  increases  action 2 

4.  Head  dark  against  light  sky,  etc 2 

5.  Sack  carries  grain  for  the  work ;  birds  are  destroying  the  result ; 

man  with  oxen  is  protecting  it 2^ 

{d)    Barbizon  school  or  school  of  Fontainebleau.     Studying  from 

nature.     Realistic 4  =  25 

In  taking  up  the  students'  answers  one  by  one  the  criticism  of  the  work 
will  indicate  to  teachers  and  pupils  wherein  they  fell  short  in  last  season's 
work. 
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A  decided  improvement  in  the  teacher's  instruction  and  in  the  pupils 
interpretation  is  noticeable,  as  the  percentage  of  failures  in  Art  is  much 
less  than  heretofore. 

The  papers  did  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  too  difficult  nor  too  long. 

Where  the  subjects  have  been  well  taught  there  was  good  work 
shown,  but  in  pencil  drawing  there  is  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  finish  or  delicacy  of  handling.  Very  few  know  how  to  treat 
a  given  subject  decoratively.  The  reduction  of  a  landscape  or  a  group  of 
objects  or  figures  to  a  formal  simplified  pattern,  an  outlined  study  of  the 
masses  or  main  shapes,  was  not  known  to  many  of  the  candidates. 

Some  of  the  best  work  by  the  students  is  herewith  shown  in  reduced 
form: 
Deductions. — First  Paper. 

(I  1)  Students,  when  asked  to  make  a  group  of  a  certain  size,  do  not 
often  establish  those  limits  at  first  and  so  many  of  the  watering  cans 
could  hardly  be  got  on  the  paper. 

The  methods  of  shading  by  strokes  for  flat  and  for  curved  surfaces 
are  not  well  known.  Smearing  and  rubbing  to  get  a  tone  is  never 
permissible  in  pencil  work.  A  candidate  who  resorts  to  that  style  of 
shading  will  never  shine  as  an  illustrator,  nor  in  commercial  lines  of  art 
work. 

(I  2)  The  relation  of  areas,  proportions  in  spacing,  the  balance  of 
tones  of  colour  (in  this  case  three  values  of  one  colour)  and  the 
effectiveness  of  simple  arrangements  when  thoughtfully  managed 
were  what  counted  in  this  question.  The  answers  herewith  illustrate 
simple  but  striking  patterns  with  a  commercial  value. 

(I  3)  In  the  figure  sketches,  a  girl  waving  a  flag  was  the  favourite 
subject.  Patriotic  girls  with  a  few  scouts  or  soldiers  predominated. 
Good  shading  and  anatomy  were  scarce. 

(I  4)  One  and  two  point  perspective  was  well  understood,  but  that 
feeling  of  dependence  on  the  ruler  to  converge  the  lines  when  freehand 
drawing  was  asked  for,  caused  many  a  group  of  books  to  suffer. 

(I  5)  Not  two  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  knew  how  to  reduce  the 
landscape.     They  had  in  their  minds  its  lowest  terms  on  paper. 
Second  Paper. 

(II  1)  This  question  gave  everyone  an  equal  chance  to  show  what  he 
or  she  could  do  at  pose  drawing,  whether  right  or  left-handed.  Nearly 
all  tried  a  hand  at  it.  In  this  instance  also  the  pencil  technique  was 
weak;  roundness  was  lacking:  though  freehand  was  required,  the  ruler 
was  often  used. 

(II  2)  Many  of  the  cover  designs  were  started  as  though  doing  up  a 
package,  instead  of  folding  the  paper  once  to  make  a  cover  for  a  com- 
position or  pamphlet. 
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The  designs  did  not  often  conform  to  modern  ideas  of  good  spacing 
or  the  arrangement  of  appropriate  decorations,  suitable  to  or  suggestive 
of  Christmas.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  so  correct  to  use  a  Roman 
lettering.  Something  less  pagan,  more  Gothic  or  monastic,  seems 
suitable,  and  that  feeling  for  Christian  tradition  on  the  cover  should 
make  the  design  for  the  initial  letter  inside  harmonize  in  (II  3)  where 
the  quaint  style  of  alphabet  in  a  Gothic  setting  should  carry  on  the 
idea.  The  "eternal  fitness"  applies  here,  and  the  teacher  should  show 
the  class  or  at  least  suggest,  what  to  use  for  certain  festal  occasions  in 
the  way  of  designs  that  embody  the  fundamental  idea  or  tradition 
best  suited  to  the  day  they  celebrate.  An  ornamental  letter  or  initial 
should  contain,  even  show  at  a  glance,  the  character  of  the  text  that 
follows.  Its  embellishment  should  indicate  the  subject-matter  of  the 
page.  It  is  well  also  to  have  the  letter  itself  so  placed  in  the  block  as 
to  read  directly  into  the  other  letters  of  the  first  word. 

(II  3  option)  The  most  common  historic  ornament  of  the  French  is 
the  fleur-de-lys  in  its  variations,  and  it  is  also  Gothic  and  a  Christian 
symbol.  Few  candidates  were  sure  of  its  triune  form.  Beautiful  units 
are  not  all  found  in  Greek  art. 

(II  4)  In  previous  years  where  a  question  of  this  kind  has  appeared 
on  the  papers  the  candidates  have  done  some  very  good  landscapes  in 
answering  it.  This  year  interpreting  the  required  autumnal  aspect  of 
the  subject  bothered  them  and  many  of  the  sketches  were  in  summer 
greens.  Teachers  should  see  that  the  students  subdue  the  distant  parts 
of  the  landscape,  gray  it  and  fade  away  to  almost  sky  tints  in  the  far 
distance,  keeping  browns  for  the  nearer  parts.  In  the  fall  term  they  may 
try  some  of  the  warm-hued  tones  and  lovely  colour  of  our  Canadian 
autumn.  In  the  spring  have  one  simple  subject  rendered  with  the  tree 
forms  carefully  studied  but  lightly  garbed  in  the  yellow  greens  of  budding 
nature, — later  the  full  foliaged  masses  of  summer  greens. 

(II  5)  The  picture  study,  no  longer  optional,  is  waking  up  uncul- 
tivated appreciation,  but  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  the  discovery  of 
the  hidden  beauties  and  underlying  thoughts  in  the  composition  of 
masterpieces  of  art  has  quite  evidently  fallen  short  of  its  mark.  In 
imcoloured  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  much  of  the  effect  is  lost 
to  us.  We  are  forced  to  depend  largely  on  the  drawing  in  forming  an 
estimate,  but  a  microscopic  inspection  of  the  details  cannot  give  the 
broader  meaning  of  the  picture.  A  chemical  analysis  of  its  component 
parts  does  not  impart  to  us  the  feeling,  the  thought,  or  the  story  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  artist.  Most  masterpieces  carry  a  message  to  us. 
The  powerful  or  beautiful  interpretation  of  that  unspoken  word  is  what 
makes  it  great. 
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Young  students  cannot  be  expected  to  see  in  any  masterpiece  the 
elements  of  its  greatness  unless  the  maturer  teacher  has  been  prepared  to 
unfold  to  them  the  beauty  of  its  lines,  its  clever  composition,  its  fulfilment 
of  the  laws  of  design,  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  its  colour  effects, 
and  above  all  the  thought  it  conveys  to  our  minds. 

The  school  of  art,  of  which  realistic  brotherhood  Millet  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  candidates  knew  nothing  about,  and  as  to  the  tenets  (II  5d)  of 
that  school,  their  knowledge  of  English  had  not  gone  as  far  as  that 
apparently.  Perhaps  they  had  better  have  written  on  the  Latin.  They 
relied  on  the  printed  title  below  the  picture  in  their  estimate  of  it. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  is  far  from  discouraging  to  the  art  teacher, 
for  the  results  of  the  years'  work  are  satisfactory,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  of  better  training  in  art  down  through  the  grades  where  the 
foundations  lie. 


Book  Reviews 

Picture  Stamps  for  use  as  rewards  and  incentives.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
Teachers  will  find  these  stamps  {2)4" XlU")  very  popular,  especially  with  younger 
children.  They  have  an  educative  as  well  as  an  artistic  value.  There  is  a  Zoo  series, 
an  Author  series  and  many  others.  All  are  perforated,  gummed,  and  printed  on  non- 
curling  paper.  If  used  as  rewards  for  punctuality,  attendance,  perfect  lessons,  etc., 
they  should  induce  children  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  Each  will  strive  for  another 
picture  to  complete  his  collection.  Primary  teachers  may  find  various  other  uses  for 
these  stamps. 

The  Insect  Notebook,  by  James  G.  Needham,  143  pages,  published  by  the  Comstock 
Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Price  30  cents.  This  book  is  of  the  same  type  as 
several  that  have  been  already  reviewed  in  The  School.  It  contains  blank  spaces  to 
be  filled  with  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  insects  in  their  various  stages.  There  are 
a  good  many  outline  sketches  of  insects  to  be  completed  with  proper  detail  and  colouring. 
The  value  of  such  a  book  is  quite  limited.  G.  a.  c. 

The  Study  of  Plants,  by  T.  W.  Woodhead,  440  pages.  Published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  The  whole  tendency  of  botany 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  to  leave  the  field  of  the  past  which  made  the  study  of 
morphology  the  main  aim  of  botany  teaching,  and  to  view  the  plant  rather  as  an  organ- 
ism surrounded  by  an  environment.  The  plant  is  suited  more  or  less  perfectly  to  its 
environment  and  the  structure  is  studied  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  in  order  to  understand 
how  the  plant  lives.  A  course  in  botany  along  these  lines  seems  to  the  present  reviewer 
to  be  the  kind  of  course  most  suitable  for  the  High  School,  and  the  book  under  review 
offers  an  almost  ideal  text.  Structure  is  made  subsidiary  to  function  throughout  and 
the  whole  treatment  provokes  the  greatest  admiration.  There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty 
about  the  illustrations  that  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  photomicrographs  are  beautifully 
executed.  The  person  who  reads  this  book  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
botany  is  interesting  when  properly  presented.  G.  A.  c. 

Converging  Paths,  by  E.  T.  Campagnac.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1916. 
Pp.  ix-|-113.  Price  2/6  net.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Professor  Campagnac 
writes  with  distinction.  He  is  also  an  original  thinker,  or  rather,  he  looks  at  old  pro- 
blems from  new  and  unfamiliar  angles.  This  collection  of  essays,  embracing  as  it  does 
such  topics  as  religious  instruction,  commercial  education,  standards  in  taste  and  morals, 
the  significance  of  rhythm  in  Plato's  scheme  of  education,  and  oratory  and  virtue, 
hangs  somewhat  loosely  together ;  yet,  nevertheless,  a  thread  of  continuity  is  discoverable 
to  the  faithful.  The  weakness  of  the  work  is  the  weakness  of  English  education — it 
turns  too  persistently  towards  the  past  for  its  inspiration;  its  strength  is  the  strength  of 
the  best  Oxford  product — ^a  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  in  a  scholarly,  sincere, 
yet  humorous  fashion.  p.  s. 
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FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

Fractions — Lesson  III. 
(Note: — The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  the  "dullest"  in 
Group  I  to  the  brightest  in  Group  III.) 

Group  I.  (consisting  of  12  pupils)  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher's  aim  was  to  introduce  "multiplication  of  fractions"  without  "instruc- 
tion" or  "explanation". 
He  dictated: 

3+3+3+3+3+34-3=? 
7+7+7+7+7=  ? 

The  pupils,  of  course,  wrote  the  answers  readily,  and  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
operation. 

"Work  those  exercises  in  a  shorter  way,  using  a  different  sign." 
All  wrote: 

7X3  =  21 
5X7  =  35 
The  teacher  then  dictated : 

i+i+i+i+i=? 
i+J+i+i+i=? 
i+i+i+i+i=? 
The  pupils  were  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  addition  to  readily  write  the  correct 
answers. 

"Write  those  exercises  in  a  different  way,  using  a  different  sign." 
Seven  of  the  pupils  immediately  saw  the  connection  between  the  latter  exercises 
and  the  former;  and  expressed  the  results: 

5X^  =  2^  5Xi  =  U  5Xi  =  f 

The  other  five  pupils  did  not  quite  understand  the  connection  between  the  two  sets 
of  exercises.  The  teacher  did  not  take  the  time  to  explain  the  matter,  as  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  clear  before  the  remaining  two  groups  had  finished  with  more  difficult 
examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

Group  I.  resumed  their  seats;  and  Group  II.  (consisting  of  11  pupils)  went  to  the 
board. 


The  teacher  dictated : 


f+f+l+f+l=? 
f+t+l+f+t=? 


Seven  of  the  pupils  wrote  the  answers:  15/4;  15/8;  25/8.  The  others  wrote  3|; 
II;  3i 

"How  many  think  that  Harry's  answer  is  the  better  form?" 

The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Harry's  answer,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  mixed 
number. 

"Write  those  exercises  in  a  shorter  way  with  a  different  sign." 

One  pupil  forgot  the  majority  vote,  and  again  expressed  his  answer  as  improper 
fractions.  He  needed  but  a  question  from  the  teacher  to  cause  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary correction. 
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Group  II.  resumed  their  seats;  and  Group  III.  (consisting  of  10  pupils)  went  to  the 
board. 

"Now,  I  wish  you  all  to  watch  sharp,  as  I  intend  to  give  Group  III.  some  very  hard 
questions;  if  they  cannot  do  them,  I'll  call  on  some  pupil  in  Group  I.  or  Group  II.  to 
help  them  out." 

This  was  a  sufficient  reminder  to  secure  the  most  eager  attention  on  the  part  of 
every  pupil. 

The  teacher  dictated: 

iX7  =  ?  fXll  =  ? 

iX8  =  ?  |X11  =  ? 

iX9=?  1|X5  =  ? 

The  last  example  puzzled  every  pupil  in  Group  III.  A  few  pupils  of  the  other 
groups  went  to  the  board  and  wrote  what  they  thought  was  the  correct  answer;  but 
none  succeeded. 

"That  seems  to  be  too  hard;  but  perhaps  you'll  think  of  some  way  to  do  it  by  to- 
morrow." 

The  teacher  often  allowed  the  lesson  to  end  in  this  manner,  with  curiosity  at  a  high 
level.  As  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any  written  work  in  multiplication  of  fractions  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  he  could  afford  to  leave  many  difficult  matters  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

The  weak  point  in  early  explanations  is  that  the  teacher  is  deceived  by  the  ready 
response  of  the  bright  pupils;  talks  over  the  heads  of  the  dullest;  undertakes  too  much 
in  a  given  time — ^all  of  which  leads  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  all  ex;cept  the  very 
brightest. 

When  a  child  once  becomes  confused  concerning  some  principle  in  arithmetic, 
further  progress  in  that  principle  is  impossible.  The  difficulty  of  instruction  is  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  no  previous  instruction  had  ever  been  attempted. 

Lesson  IV. 

Group  I .  went  to  the  board.  The  teacher,  remembering  that  this  group  had  failed 
to  understand  "multiplication  of  fractions"  clearly  on  the  previous  day,  took  the 
matter  up  in  a  different  manner. 

He  held  up  one  eighth  of  an  apple,  and  asked  the  class  to  write  the  name  of  that  part. 

All  wrote  i. 

"  Multiply  it  by  3" and  he  held  up  three  parts. 

Every  pupil  wrote  iX3  =  f. 

Holding  up  one  part  again,  he  said,  "Multiply  it  by  five". 

Every  pupil  wrote  iX5  =  J. 

"Multiply  one  eighth  by  8". 

The  pupils  wrote  1X8  =  1. 

"Now,  try  some  more  exercises  without  looking  at  the  apples."  The  teacher 
dictated : 

iX3=?  iX4=?  iX6=? 

iX3=?  iX5=?  iX9=? 

"Now,  erase  everything  except  the  signs  and  answers." 

Then,  there  remained: 

— X— =  i  — X— =  h  — X— =U 

—x—=ih  _x— =u  — X— =ii 

"Now,  replace  all  that  you  erased." 

This  was  a  most  enjoyable  exercise;  but  only  one  pupil  in  the  group  at  the  board 
succeeded  in  replacing  all  the  missing  numbers  correctly. 
Group  II.  went  to  the  board. 
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The  teacher  divided  a  card  into  five  equal  parts.     He  held  up  one  part. 
"Write  its  name." 
The  pupils  wrote  1/5. 

"Multiply  it  by  three";  and  the  teacher  held  up  three  parts. 
The  pupils  wrote  1/5X3  =  3/5. 

"Multiply  it  by  five";  and  the  teacher  held  up  the  five  parts. 
The  pupils  wrote  1/5X5  =  5/5. 

"Who  will  be  the  first  to  change  that  answer  to  a  better  form?" 
Each  pupil  was  eager  to  be  first.     One  boy  erased  his  answer  and  wrote  2/2.     Lillian 
erased  hers,  and  wrote  1/5X5  =  1. 

"How  many  think  that  Lillian's  is  correct?" 
Up  went  every  hand. 

"Now,  five  more,  without  looking  at  the  card." 
The  teacher  dictated: 

1/5X10=  1/5X20  = 

1/5X15=  1/5X40  = 

1/5X100  = 
Every  pupil  in  Group  H.  wrote  the  correct  answers. 
"Erase  10,  15,  20,  40  and  100." 
The  exercises  then  read : 

1/5X     =  2  1/5X     =  4 

1/5X     =  3  1/5X     =  8 

1/5X     =20 
"Now  replace  the  missing  numbers." 

The  numbers  were  very  quickly  replaced,  probably  by  the  use  of  the  memory 
mostly. 

"Try  this  one:  1/5  multiplied  by  some  number  equals  13." 
The  pupils  wrote  1/5  X      =13. 

Then  there  was  eager  thinking.     Harry  was  the  first  to  write  65. 
"How  many  think  Harry's  answer  is  correct?" 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  not  quite  sure;  but  the  teacher  did  not  take  time  to  have  the 
matter  demonstrated. 

Group  HI.  went  to  the  board. 

"Now,  everybody  be  wide  awake;  some  hard  questions  are  coming." 

The  teacher  dictated: 

1/5X11= 1/5X51= 

1/5X13  = 1/5X81= 

1/5X26  = 1/5X264= 

Only  one  pupil  in  Group  HI.  failed  to  do  every  example  accurately  and  rapidly. 
'  'One-fifth  multiplied  by  some  number  equals  22  and  three-fifths." 
The  pupils  wrote  1/5  X      =22  3/5. 

Not  one  pupil  in  the  entire  class  could  arrive  at  the  correct  number. 
"Well,  our  time  is  up;  we'll  think  about  that  later." 

Luckily  it  was  just  recess  time,  for  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  another  lesson — so  eager  were  they  to  think  of  the  required  number. 


The  superintendent  was  visiting  the  school.  He  asked  the  pupils  how  many  toes 
a  dog  has,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  a  cow's  foot  and  a  horse's  foot.  "Why, 
I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "that  you  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  common  things  in  life." 

At  recess  the  teacher  heard  Nellie  saying  to  a  group  of  little  ones:  "You  must  not 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  common  things.  "Now,"  said  she,  "I  want  every  last  one 
of  you  to  tell  me  how  many  feathers  has  a  hen! " 


Diary  of  the  War 


(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  April,  1916,  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  book  recently  published 
by  Ube  School.     For  particulars  see  Notes  and  News  in  this  issue.) 

(Continued  from  the  September  number.) 

JUNE,  1916. 

June  1.  Heavy  Austrian  attack  against  the  Italian  left  centre  from  Monte  Pasubio 
to  south  of  Arsiero  fails  to  make  substantial  progress.  At  Verdun  the 
Germans  penetrate  the  French  first  line  between  Douamont  and  Vaux 
Pond. 

June  2.  Lord  Kitchener  receives  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  answers  their  questions.  French  retake  100  yards  of  ground  lost 
south  of  Caurettes  Wood.  They  lose  ground,  however,  in  Caillette  Wood, 
south  of  Vaux  Pond,  and  at  Damloup.  In  a  great  attack  on  Fort  Vaux  the 
Germans  break  into  the  Fosse  north  of  the  fort  but  are  elsewhere  repulsed. 
Canadian  forces  are  forced  to  retreat  on  a  3,000  yard  front  to  a  depth  of  700 
yards  in  the  direction  of  Zillebeke  between  Hooge  and  the  Ypres-Roulers 
railway. 

June  3.  Canadian  counter-attack  at  Ypres  retakes  most  of  the  lost  ground  near  Zillebeke. 
General  Mercer  killed  and  General  Williams  reported  missing.  German 
attempt  on  Fort  Vaux  repulsed.  News  published  of  the  great  naval  battle 
of  Horns  Reef  on  May  31.  Allies  declare  martial  law  in  Salonika  and 
occupy  the  Government  Bureaux. 

June  4.  Russians  begin  a  great  offensive.  General  Brusiloff 's  four  armies  advance 
all  along  the  line  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  the  Roumanian  Frontier  and 
take  13,000  prisoners.  French  still  resist  German  attacks  against  Fort 
Vaux. 

June  6.  Lord  Kitchener  and  a  military  and  financial  mission  lost  in  H.M.S.  Hamp- 
shire, which  strikes  a  mine  near  the  Orkneys  while  on  the  way  to  Russia ; 
12  survivors  only.  Russian  offensive  still  proceeding;  another  12,000 
prisoners.  Italians  counter-attack  on  Monte  Cengio  and  repulse  the 
Austrian  attacks  on  Asiago  plateau.  Germans  attack  between  Forts 
Vaux  and  Damloup. 

June  6.  Russians  capture  Lutsk  from  the  Austrians  and  cross  the  Rivers  Ikwa  and 
Styr;  15,000  prisoners  captured.  Fall  of  Fort  Vaux.  Germans  gain 
a  little  ground  near  Hooge.  Death  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  Pacific  blockade 
of  Greece. 

June  7.  Russians  take  another  12,000  prisoners  making  to  date  52,000  prisoners  and 
77  guns  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive.  Austrian  attacks  south  and 
south-west  of  Asiago  defeated. 

June  8.  Germans  admit  the  loss  of  the  battle-cruiser  Liitzow  and  light-cruiser  Rostock 
in  the  Battle  of  Horns  Reef.  General  Brusiloff  crosses  the  Strypa  and 
takes  13,000  more  prisoners.  German  attacks  east  and  west  of  Thiau- 
mont  Farm  repulsed.  General  Smuts  advances  in  East  Africa,  one  force 
reaching  Marzinde  and  another  Bismarckburg.  British  patrol  chases 
German  destroyers  back  to  Zeebrugge.  British  artillery  destroys  the 
railway  station  at  Salome,  east  of  La  Bassee. 

June    9.     Allied  War  Council  meets  in  London.     German  attacks  on  Hill  304  repulsed. 
Russians  capture  5,000  more  prisoners.     Mombo,  six   miles   south   of 
Wilhelmstal,  German  East  Africa,  occupied  by  British  troops. 
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June  10.  Russian  drive  towards  Czernowitz  successful;  18,000  prisoners  taken. 
Fall  of  Dubno.  Turks  defeated  in  Caucasus.  Italian  Cabinet  resigns 
Ukalamo,  German  East  Africa,  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

June  11.  Russian  offensive  progresses  towards  Czernowitz;  7,000  more  prisoners 
taken.  The  Austrian  centre  around  Tarnopol  remains  firm.  Germans 
violently  bombard  British  positions  near  Ypres.  Germans  attacks  west 
of  Vaux  and  at  Thiaumont  Farm  repulsed.  A  German  raid  near  Perthes, 
Champagne,  partially  successful. 

June  12.  Russians  occupy  Terchin,  west  of  Lutsk,  and  dislodge  the  Germans  from  the 
Styr;  1,000  more  prisoners.  Germans  bombard  the  inner  forts  at  Verdun 
and  penetrate  the  French  line  east  of  Hill  321.  Italian  offensive  in  the 
Lagarina  Valley  and  on  the  Posina-Astico  front.  Ulster  Unionist  Council 
accepts  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Home  Rule  proposals.  A  demonstration 
against  the  Allied  Powers  in  Athens. 

June  13.  Russians  attack  on  the  German  front  north  of  Baranovitchi.  Continued 
progress  made  in  Bukowina;  6,000  prisoners.  Canadian  troops  capture 
nearly  a  mile  of  German  trenches  near  Zillebeke.  Russian  flotilla  sinks  two 
small  German  torpedo-boats  and  an  auxiliary  cruiser  in  the  Baltic.  Sir 
Percy  Sykes  reported  to  have  entered  Kerman,  Southern  Persia,  with  a 
British  column.  British  airmen  attack  the  camps  and  aerodrome  at 
El  Arish  and  Bir  Mazar.  General  Smuts  occupies  Wilhelmstal.  The 
King  visits  the  Fleet. 

June  14.  Economic  Conference  of  Allies  opens  in  Paris.  Russians  attack  in  Lutsk 
salient  at  Lokatchy  and  Zatursky.  Italians  capture  Austrian  lines  east 
of  Montfalcone. 

June  15.  Russians  attack  Austrian  centre  at  Buszacz;  14,000  prisoners  taken.  French 
capture  1,000  yards  of  trenches  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mort  Homme. 
British  occupy  the  island  of  Ukererve,  on  Lake  Victoria,  and  Korogwe, 
German  East  Africa.  Austrian  attack  on  Asiago  plateau  repulsed.  New 
Italian  Ministry  formed  under  Signor  Boselli  with  Baron  Sonnino  as 
Foreign  Minister.     Allies  tighten  blockade  on  Greece. 

June  16.  Admiralty  publish  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Hampshire.  H.M.  destroyer 
Eden  sunk  in  collision  in  the  Channel.  German  attack  west  of  Hill  304 
repulsed.     Russians  cross  the  Stokhod  and  occupy  the  village  of  Svidniki. 

June  17.  Fall  of  Czernovntz.  Russian  cavalry  enter  RadziviloiT,  12  miles  north-east 
of  Brody.  German  attack  near  Mort  Homme,  and  in  the  region  of 
Thiaumont  and  Hill  320  repulsed.  Government  announced  to  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

June  18.  Death  of  General  von  Moltke.  Further  Russian  success  near  Radziviloff. 
German  attack  north  of  Hill  321  repulsed. 

June  19.  Successful  raid  by  British  avaitors  on  the  enemy  aerodrome  south  of  EI 
Arish.  Russians  continue  their  drive  west  of  Czernowitz  and  force 
Austrians  to  retreat  in  disorder.     Austrian  centre  on  the  Strypa  still  firm. 

June  20.  Arab  tribes  occupy  Mecca,  Jeddah,  and  Tait  and  proclaim  Arab  independence 
of  Turkey.  Heavy  fighting  continues  before  Kovel.  Hindenburg's  forces 
penetrate  the  Russian  trenches  at  Smorgon,  but  are  turned  out  again. 

June  21.  Allies  demand  demobilisation  of  Greek  army,  a  new  government,  fresh  elections, 
and  dismissal  of  the  anti-Entente  police  officials;  demands  accepted. 
Skouloudis  Ministry  resigns  and  M.  Zaimis  forms  a  new  one.  Russian 
advance  in  Bukowina  continues;  Radantz,  30  miles  south  of  Czernowitz 
occupied.  Germans  attack  at  Mort  Homme  and  Fort  Vaux.  They  pene- 
trate some  advanced  French  positions  between  Fumin  and  Chenios  woods. 
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June  22.  Russians  reach  the  Carpathians.  French  recover  part  of  ground  lost  between 
Fumin  and  Chenois  woods;  Germans  fail  at  Hill  321.  Germans  seize 
some  British  trenches  on  a  narrow  front  near  Givenchy.  Bulgarians 
cross  the  Mesta ;  Greeks  evacuate  Fort  Nea  Petra. 

June  23.  Ulster  Nationalists  accept  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  exclusion  proposals.  Ger- 
mans capture  French  trenches  at  the  Thiaumont  works,  Hills  320  and  321, 
and  occupy  the  village  oj  Fleury.  Germans  attack  in  Champagne.  Russians 
occupy  Kimpolung  and  Kuty.  German  submarine  sinks  a  French 
destroyer  and  an  Italian  auxiliary  cruiser  in  the  Straits  of  Otranto. 

June  24.  French  retake  trenches  at  Thiaumont  and  part  of  Fleury  village.  British 
artillery  begins  bombardment  along  the  whole  front.  Germans  defeated 
on  the  Lukiguri  River,  German  East  Africa.  Italians  resume  offensive 
in  Trentino. 

June  25.  Great  Italian  Advance.  Asiago,  Priafora,  and  Cengio  Mountains  retaken. 
British  bombard  Lens.  French  retake  trenches  at  Thiaumont.  German 
attacks  at  Fleury  repulsed. 

June  26.  British  raid  German  trenches  at  ten  points  between  La  Bassee  Canal  and 
the  Somme.     Austrians  retreat  in  Trentino.     Fierce  fighting  before  Kovel. 

June  27.  Germans  gain  a  success  before  Kovel.  Austrians  retreat  beyond  Arsiero 
and  Posina. 

June  28.  Austrians  defeated  on  25  mile  front  east  of  Kolomea  by  Russian  forces,  under 
General  Lechitsky;  10,000  prisoners  taken.  French  make  slight  progress 
north  of  Hill  321  and  repulse  German  counter-attacks. 

June  29.     Sir  Roger  Casement  sentenced  to  be  hanged.     British  artillery  very  active. 

June  30.     British  artillery  still  very  active;  numerous  trench  raids  undertaken. 


Son  Knew  the  Reason. 
*'Papa,"  said  the  hopeful  youth,  "can  you  tell  me  what  is  natural  philosophy?" 
"Of  course  I  can,"  said  papa,  proud  and  relieved  to  find  that  there  was  at  last  some- 
thing he  could  tell  his  offspring.    "  Natural  philosophy  is  the  science  of  cause  and  reason. 
Now,  for  instance,  you  see  the  steam  coming  out  of  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  but  you  don't 

know  why  or  for  what  reason  it  does  so,  and " 

"Oh,  but  I  do,  papa,"  chirped  the  hope  of  the  household.    "The  reason  the  steam 
comes  out  of  the  kettle  is  so  that  mamma  may  open  your  letters  without  you  knowing  it.' 


In  the  baby  class  of  one  of  the  schools  in  this  city  two  little  boys  had  been  talking 
all  the  time.  At  last  the  teacher's  patience  was  worn  out.  "You  two  boys  at  the 
back  of  the  class  will  write  out  your  names  a  hundred  times,"  she  exclaimed. 

One  boy  started  his  task  determinedly,  but  the  other  began  to  lament  loudly.  His 
teacher  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "it  isn't  fair.  His  name's  John  Dodd  and  mine's  Percival 
Christopher  Randolph  Hepplewaithe." 


Wouldn't  Hold  Him. 

By  his  father's  stern  command,  Jackie  was  forbidden  to  stay  behind  in  the  play- 
ground after  school  hours.  He  must  come  straight  home,  etc.,  etc.  But  Jackie  forgot 
one  day,  and  arrived  home  very  late,  very  dirty,  and  very  tired. 

"Look  here,"  said  his  father  angrily,  "didn't  you  promise  me  that  you  wouldn't 
stay  out  and  play  games?" 

''Yes,  father,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"And  didn't  I  promise  to  punish  you  if  you  did  stay?" 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Jackie,  still  more  meekly,  "but  as  I  didn't  keep  my  promise,  I 
won't  hold  you  to  yours." 


Development  of  the  Number  Faculty 

ETHEL  M.  HALL 
Public  School,  Weston. 

WHEN  shall  we  begin  formal  number  work? 
This  is  a  much  disputed  question  and  cannot  be  decided  at  random  or  by 
those  who  are  not  in  constant  touch  with  little  children. 
It  is  necessary  to  live  with,  and  study  the  development  of  the  minds  of 
little  children  before  any  opinion  can  be  formed.  Conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from 
individual  cases.  The  study  must  embrace  many  children  and  cover  many  years,  and 
the  average  of  these  results  must  be  taken.  In  studying  the  development  of  the  minds 
of  little  children  we  must  note  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  develop. 

Observation  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  child's  life.  As  a  baby  he  observes 
the  objects  surrounding  him.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  school  age,  he  has  his  faculties 
of  observation  of  plants  and  animals  of  wild  and  cultivated  fruits;  of  flowers  in  the  woods 
and  flowers  in  the  garden,  of  nuts  from  the  forests,  of  clouds  that  float  and  rivers  that 
flow,  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  minerals  and  forms  of  crystallization  in  ice  and  snow,  of 
birds  and  insects  and  reptiles. 

His  imagination  begins  to  develop  before  the  school  age.  Pictures,  stories,  conver- 
sations and  travel  help  him  to  create  imaginary  scenes  and  he  reproduces  these  scenes 
according  to  the  vividness  of  the  impression  made  on  his  mind. 

A  three-year-old  child  saw  a  splendid  picture  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Some  time  after 
when  sailing  his  boat  in  the  bath  tub,  he  reproduced  the  storm  very  well  indeed.  This 
was  done  without  any  suggestion  from  any  one. 

Most  children  learn  to  recite  nursery  rhymes  at  a  very  early  age.  Memory  develops 
quite  early  and  is  very  retentive  at  this  stage. 

Why  not  continue  a  child's  development  along  natural  lines  after  he  reaches  school 
age? 

Continue  the  development  of  his  observation  by  presenting  him  with  things  worth 
while.  Call  his  attention  to  something  he  has  not  observed  in  plant  or  animal,  insect 
or  bird,  mineral  or  fruit  or  flower.  Cultivate  his  imagination  by  means  of  stories  and 
myths  which  will  raise  his  ideals.     Let  him  dramatize  the  scenes  of  the  stories. 

Cultivate  his  memory  by  giving  him  beautiful  gems  of  poetry  and  prose,  making  the 
poet's  thought  his  thought,  and  the  poet's  attitude  his  attitude,  toward  every  flower, 
beast  or  bird. 

His  number  concepts  were  developed  somewhat  before  school  age.  He  knew  the 
relative  values  of  two  pieces  of  apple.  He  could  discriminate  between  a  long  and  a 
short  stick  of  candy  or  a  big  or  a  little  cake.  He  knew  how  many  marbles  he  could 
get  for  a  cent  and  how  many  buns  the  baker  gave  him  for  a  dozen. 

Why  not  continue  his  number  experiences  along  natural  lines? 

The  reading  lesson  appeals  to  the  child,  because  with  his  inward  eye  he  feels  and 
sees  something.     He  takes  an  interest  in  the  thing  described. 

The  story  appeals  to  the  child  because  it  exercises  his  imaginative  powers. 

Writing  and  manual  work  appeal  to  him  because  they  call  his  muscles  into  play. 

Physical  exercises  and  games  appeal  to  him  because  they  give  vent  to  his  nervous 
energy.     Do  the  formal  number  lessons  appeal  to  the  child  in  equal  proportion? 

By  giving  formal  number  work  too  soon,  we  are  calling  into  play  the  faculty  of 
reason  which  does  not  develop  in  the  child  very  early. 
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The  old  jingle: 

"Thirty  days  has  September, 
April,  June  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one; 
Leap  year  coming  once  in  four, 
February  then  has  one  day  more." 

appeals  to  the  ear  and  may  be  readily  memorized,  but  it  does  not  call  into  play  the 

faculty  of  reason. 

Nine  and  eight  are  seventeen,  therefore  thirty-nine  and  eight  must  be  forty-seven,  does 
require  more  reasoning  than  many  six-year-old  children  are  capable  of  exercising.  It  is 
possible  to  fix  these  endings  by  memory  work,  but  is  it  wise  at  this  stage  in  the  child's 
life? 

A  seven-year-old  child  may  memorize  the  multiplication  table  as  did  the  little  girl 
who,  unable  to  remember  six  times  nine,  at  last  followed  the  advice  of  her  sister  and 
named  her  doll  "Fifty-four".  "It  grieved  her  soul  to  call  such  a  perfectly  lovely  doll 
such  a  perfectly  horrid  name",  but  she  was  satisfied  that  she  would  always  remember 
sixty-times  nine.  Morning  came,  her  teacher  asked  for  the  result  of  six  times  nine. 
She  thought  of  her  doll  and  answered  "Mary  Ann". 

Jean  Ingelow  gives  us  another  instance.  The  "seven  times"  table  seemed  to  have 
been  worrying  her.  She  repeated  the  table  over  and  over  while  all  the  time  her  mind  was 
out  of  doors  among  the  "clover  and  the  bees,  the  marsh  mary-buds,  the  Columbine 
and  the  linnet's  nest.  She  was  wondering  about  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
cause  of  dew  and  rain  ".  All  this  time  her  mind  was  following  a  natural  bent  of  develop- 
ment and  was  being  forced  aside  into  a  line  of  memory  and  reason  in  advance  of  the 
physical. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  Jean  Ingelow  had  all  the  necessary  number  facts  in  her 
mind  at  the  proper  time  and  probably  would  have  acquired  them  just  as  rapidly  at  the 
proper  time. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  memorization  does  not  begin  too  soon.  Reciting  in 
unison  or  using  the  same  numbers  day  after  day  will  fix  the  numbers  in  the  child's  mind 
by  imitation  of  sound. 

In  this  way  he  will  become  dependent  upon  his  memory  and  if  this  fail  him  he  will 
have  no  means  of  finding  out  for  himself. 

This  dependence  upon  memory  reminds  me  of  the  boy  who  was  sent  by  his  mother 

to  the  grocery  store.     He  repeated  after  her  the  list  of  groceries: 

A  pound  of  tea  at  one  and  three, 

A  pot  of  raspberry  jam, 

Two  new  laid  eggs, 

A  dozen  pegs, 

And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham." 

On  the  way  to  the  store  he  stumbled  and  fell.     The  shock  of  the  fall  caused  a  sort  of 

"fruit-basket  game"  in  his  brain.     When  he  reached  the  grocery  his  list  appeared  like 

this: 

"A  pot  of  tea  at  one  and  three, 
A  pound  of  raspberry  ham,  etc." 

These  examples  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  some  of  the  work  in  number  which  is 
given  to  immature  minds  and  expected  to  be  remembered.  What  wonder  that  the 
results  in  higher  grades  are  poor  when  the  tiny  beginners  are  required  to  repeat,  "parrot- 
like", the  results  of  such  problems  as:  "one  half  of  seven",  "eleven  less  three",  "twenty 
minus  eight". 

In  this  I  am  certainly  not  "practising  what  I  preach".  But  the  longer  I  teach,  the 
stronger  becomes  my  conviction  that  formal  number  work  should  not  be  taken  until  the 
child  can  read  fluently.  I  have  found  that  the  number  faculty  develops  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  average  child  after  he  can  read  than  before.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
these  are  usually  in  cases  where  the  number  cells  are  inherited. 
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The  age  at  which  the  number  faculty  develops  in  the  child  varies  much.  I  have  in 
mind  two  little  sisters  of  six  and  seven  years  respectively.  The  six-year-old  combines 
and  separates  numbers  rapidly.  The  seven-year-old  girl  is  lost  in  the  simplest  com- 
binations. Early  development  along  this  line  does  not  prove  later  brilliancy.  In  fact 
it  is  often  the  reverse.     The  slower  moving  mind  often  retains  more  of  the  earlier  work. 

It  is  not  a  crime  for  the  seven-year-old  child  to  forget  six  times  nine,  or  even  to  call 
it  "Mary  Ann"  once  in  a  life  time. 

It  would  not  do  to  allow  each  primary  teacher  to  decide  how  much  number  work 
should  be  taught,  but  let  the  scheme  follow  the  natural  development  before  the  school  age. 

Let  the  child  measure,  compare  and  discriminate.  Teach  him  the  value  of  articles 
and  how  they  are  sold.  Teach  him  something  in  number  which  may  be  applied  to  home 
life. 

If  John  carries  home  the  laundry  work  for  his  mother,  show  him  how  to  find  what 
he  should  be  paid  for  it  at  so  much  an  article. 

Can  he  tell  how  much  he  should  pay  for  half  a  pound  of  tea  at  thirty  cents  a  pound? 
Can  he  measure  a  piece  of  flannel? 

We  do  not  begin  formal  grammar  in  the  first  grades,  but  we  do  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  language  which  the  child  learned  before  coming  to  school. 

In  the  same  way  we  should  not  teach  formal  number  work  too  early,  but  we  should 
systematically,  persistently  and  rationally,  lead  the  pupil  to  add  to  his  little  number 
experiences  gained  before  coming  to  school — measuring,  comparing,  grouping  and 
judging. 

Yes,  we  should  teach  number  work  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  in  school. 
Teach  it  rationally  so  that  all  the  child's  powers  will  be  employed — his  muscles  in 
cutting,  his  hands  with  pencil  or  brush  or  stick-laying,  using  crayon  or  on  the  black- 
board, or  modelling  clay  into  form;  his  judgment  in  discriminating  as  to  size  a.nd  form 
as  well  as  how  many. 

A  child  may  talk  and  write,  or  draw  or  whittle  or  weave  or  model,  or  build  or  march, 
or  sing  and  all  the  while  add  to  his  number  experiences. 

The  true  education  develops  the  whole  child,  gives  him  mastery  over  himself, 
makes  him  able  to  do  and  at  the  same  time  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  number. 

Trying  to  attain  to  a  too  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  lower  grades 
before  the  age  when  the  number  faculty  has  begun  to  develop  is  like — 

"Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old,  in  drawing  nothing  up." 


Book  Reviews 

An  Elementary  Textbook  of  Psychology,  by  W.  H.  Spikes.  Blackie  &  Son,  London, 
1916.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto,  pp.  173.  Price  2/6  net.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
reviewer  to  see  why  this  book  should  have  been  put  on  the  market.  As  an  organised 
set  of  lecture  notes  for  the  author's  own  students  it  would  perhaps  have  passed  muster. 
But  it  is  not  original,  or  stimulating,  or  even  up-to-date.  The  psychology  it  deals  with 
is  the  now  largely  discredited  psychology  of  Herbart.  What,  for  example,  is  appercep- 
tion but  a  term  descriptive  of  the  whole  learning  process?  A  much  closer  analysis  is 
needed.  And  even  the  well-known  five  formal  steps  do  not  "represent  the  psycho- 
logical order  which  must  be  followed  by  all  formal  instruction";  and  one  can  deny 
"their  psychological  soundness".  The  mind  does  not  wait  for  the  step  of  formulation 
before  making  generalisations.  As  soon  as  a  new  fact  is  presented  in  the  presentation 
stage  the  mind  jumps  to  a  conclusion.  The  new  facts  simply  modify  or  confirm  the 
hasty  conclusions  which  we  call  the  hypotheses.  There  is  a  continuous  alternation  of 
induction  and  deduction — two  opposite  but  absolutely  inseparable  mind-processes. 
The  author  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  newer  experimental  work  in  psychology.  At 
least  all  his  sources  are  secondary  sources.  p.  s. 


Sex  Differences  in  Handwriting 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD.  M.Sc.  Ph.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

WE  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  hand- 
writing of  an  adult  exhibits  sex  differences — it  is  either  masculine 
or  feminine  in  character.  Is  this  masculinity  or  femininity  an 
essential  trait  of  handwriting?  Are  the  sex  differences  so  great  that  the 
evidence  of  a  professional  graphologist  ought  to  be  accepted  without 
question  in  a  court  of  law?  Are  sex  differences  manifested  in  childhood 
or  do  they  develop  with  age?  Do  men  never  write  a  feminine  and 
woman  a  masculine  hand?  Will  sex  differences  be  less  in  evidence  where 
children  are  taught  under  a  uniform  system,  as,  for  example,  in  Ontario 
where  this  is  practically  the  case,  than  in  places  where  they  are  taught 
in  varying  ways  as  in  the  United  States  of  America?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  might  be  asked  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
handwriting. 

Before  mentioning  a  minor  experiment  carried  on  by  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  might  be  well  to 
summarise  some  of  the  results  of  previous  experimenters. 

Meumann*  distinguishes  three  types  of  handwriting:  (1)  children's; 
(2)  masculine;  and  (3)  feminine.  Children's  writing  tends  to  be  charac- 
terless. The  pressure  of  the  pen  throughout  a  word  seems  to  be  equally 
distributed,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  children  write  by  letter  units 
rather  than  by  word  units.  Sex  differences  are  not  readily  recognisable 
in  children's  handwriting.  The  masculine  type  is  distinguished  by  a 
greater  firmness  and  also  by  a  greater  variability  or  non-conformity  to 
type.  The  words  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  pressures  exerted 
are  rhythmical.  The  maximum  pressure  is  usually  exerted  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  it  increases  with  the  speed  of 
writing.  The  feminine  type  is  marked  by  its  conventionality,  and 
although  men  are  superior  to  women  in  motor  ability,!  yet,  strange  to 
say,  they  write  more  slowly.  As  the  speed  of  women's  handwriting  in- 
creases the  pressure  lessens.  Women  exhibit  several  maxima  in  a  word 
and  are  more  prone  to  stop  in  the  middle.  The  rhythmical  pressure  effect 
seems  to  be  absent  from  the  handwriting  of  women. 

*  Meumann:  Vorlesungen  zur  Einfiihrung  in  die  Experimentelle  Pddagogik  und  ihre 
psychologischen  Grundlagen,  p.  joi. 

t Thompson:  Psychological  norms  in  men  and  women. 

Bryan:  On  the  Development  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ability:  American  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logy, pp.  125-204. 
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Binet*  endeavoured  to  find  out  how  accurately  sex  could  be  judged 
in  handwriting.  Taking  180  envelopes  (89  written  by  women  and  91 
by  men)  addressed  to  various  members  of  his  family,  he  submitted  them, 
after  removing  all  marks  which  might  help  in  their  identification,  to  ten 
ordinary,  non-expert  people  and  two  professional  graphologists.  Had 
there  been  no  sex  differences  in  handwriting  discoverable,  he  would  have 
obtained  50%  of  correct  and  50%  of  incorrect  judgments.  Instead  of 
this  he  found  the  following  percentages  correctly  determined  by  the 
non-expert:  65.9,  66.4,  67,  68,  69.3,  72.9,  73,  73,  73.  The  better  of  the 
professional  graphologists  obtained  78.8%  correct. 

June  Downeyt  in  her  research  used  Binet's  method.  She  submitted 
200  envelopes,  100  addressed  by  men  and  100  by  women,  to  a  number  of 
persons  unacquainted  with  graphology  in  its  professional  aspects.  The 
percentage  results  of  correct  judgments  were  as  follows:  60,  60,  61.5,  64, 
66,  66.5,  68,  68.5.  70,  70.5,  71.4,  71.5,  77.5.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  best  of  her  results  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  professional 
graphologist  in  Binet's  experiment.  Downey  also  found  that  inverted 
judgments,  that  is,  where  a  man  writer  was  judged  as  a  woman  or  vice 
versa,  were  more  frequently  made  by  women.  Conventionality  was 
found  to  be  the  mark  of  a  woman's  handwriting,  but  this  distinguishing 
quality  tended  to  disappear  firstly  with  age,  and  secondly,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice  as  is  obtained,  for  example,  by  women  clerks  and 
journalists.  She  also  found  that  if  only  those  cases  were  taken  where 
the  experimenters  felt  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  their  judgments  the 
percentage  of  correctness  was  greatly  increased. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  whether 
a  uniform  method  of  instruction  in  handwriting  tends  to  eliminate  sex 
differences.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  been  taught  handwriting  in 
a  uniform  manner,  since  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  throughout 
the  Province  from  which  they  come,  are  uniform.  The  material  used 
was  the  whole  of  the  examination  scripts  written  under  pseudonyms  by 
the  students  in  a  recent  university  examination.  Ten  of  the  students, 
five  men  and  five  women,  volunteered  to  give  judgments  upon  the  267 
samples  of  handwriting.  Of  these  samples,  180  were  written  by  women, 
and  87  by  men.  The  students  were  told  to  record  their  naive  judgments 
as  to  sex  and  not  to  include  in  their  reports  any  cases  the  pseudonyms 
or  handwriting  of  which  they  happened  by  chance  to  know.  That  is, 
each  of  the  experimenters  had  some  definite  ideas  of  what  he  or  she  meant 
by  masculine  or  feminine  handwriting  and  these  were  intuitively  used  in 
making  the  decisions.  The  results  are  given  in  the  two  tables  below: 
*Binet:  Les  revelations  de  Vecriture  d'apres  un  controle  scientifique. 
t Downey:  Judgments  of  Sex  in  Handwriting:  Psychology  Review,  XVII,  1910,  pp 
205-216. 
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MEN  AS  JUDGES. 


No.  of  same 

No.  of  opposite 

Observer. 

Total 

Total 

Per  cent 

sex  reported 

sex  reported 

judged. 

correct. 

correct. 

incorrectly. 

incorrectly. 

R.  G.  V. 

262 

157 

59.2 

60 

45 

R.  F.  T. 

264 

162 

61.4 

32 

70 

J.  M.  H. 

259 

162 

62.5 

19 

78 

D.  J.  S. 

258 

167 

64.7 

49 

42 

H.  B.  K. 

263 

173 

65.4 

31 

59 

Totals 

1306 

821 

62.9 

191 

294 

WOMEN  AS  JUDGES. 


No.  of  same 

No.  of  opposite 

Observ  er. 

Total 

Total 

Per  cent 

sex  reported 

sex  reported 

judged. 

correct. 

correct. 

incorrectly. 

incorrectly. 

K.  D.  C. 

264 

171 

64.8 

67 

26 

J.  M.  G. 

263 

191 

72.6 

25 

47 

G.  M.  L. 

265 

195 

73.6 

47 

23 

J.B. 

262 

193 

73.7 

38 

31 

G.  E.  H. 

259 

191 

73.7 

31 

36 

Totals 

1313 

941 

71.7 

208 

163 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  results,  which  differ  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  Downey,  is  that  the  women  judge  more  frequently  correct 
than  do  the  men.  It  this  because  they  distinguish  the  writing  of  their 
own  more  easily  than  that  of  the  opposite  sex?  And  does  the  same 
argument  hold  good  for  the  men?  If  so,  the  greater  proportion  of 
feminine  scripts,  180  to  87,  will  tell  in  the  women's  favour.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  results  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  handwriting  of 
men  presented  greater  difficulties  both  to  the  men  and  the  women.  The 
actual  percentages  of  inverted  judgments  were: 

Men  judged  men's  handwriting  incorrectly  45.4%  of  times. 

Men  judged  women's  handwriting  incorrectly  33.4%  of  times. 

Women  judged  men's  handwriting  incorrectly  38.8%  of  times. 

Women  judged  women's  handwriting  incorrectly  23.7%  of  times. 

The  total  result  of  correct  judgments  (67.2)  is  slightly  better  than 
Downey's  (66.1)  and  slightly  worse  than  Binet's  (69.7).  According  to 
Downey,  the  maximal  amount  of  masculinity  in  women's  writing  appears 
late  in  life.  As  all  scripts  used  in  this  investigation  were  written  by 
students  ranging  from  19  to  25  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  results  should 
naturally  have  been  below  those  of  previous  experimenters.  Again,  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  uniformity  of  methods  of  teaching  would 
have  prevented  masculine  and  feminine  characteristics  from  appearing. 
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Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  obtained.  Individuality  is  as  strongly- 
marked  in  Ontario  handwriting  as  in  that  of  France  or  the  United  States. 

The  range  of  correctness  in  individual  judgment  of  masculinity  or 
femininity  was  very  great.  Some  of  the  samples  were  incorrectly  judged 
by  all,  others  by  none,  and  all  degrees  of  correctness  and  incorrectness 
were  found  between  these  extremes.  Nor  were  the  most  masculine 
invariably  written  by  a  man;  but  often  by  a  woman.  And  similarly  for 
femininity. 

From  the  results  we  may  conclude  (1)  that  masculinity  and  femininity 
are  essential  traits  of  adult  handwriting;  (2)  that  the  judgments  are  not 
sufficiently  frequently  unanimous  for  any  person  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty,  this  sample  is  the  handwriting  of  a  man,  that  of  a  woman; 
(3)  that  the  handwriting  of  some  women  is  so  decidedly  masculine  in  its 
characteristics  that  it  is  invariably  judged  as  a  man's  both  by  men  and 
women;  (4)  that  these  sex  differences  emerge  during  adolescence  no 
matter  how  strict  and  uniform  the  teaching  of  handwriting  has  previously 
been.  Uniformity  of  product  as  an  aim  in  the  teaching  of  writing  is 
thus  seen  to  be  futile.  Individual  and  sex  differences  make  their  appear- 
ance as  soon  as  the  characterless  features  of  childhood's  writing  pass 
away  with  age. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Key  oj  Jack  Canuck's  Treasure-House,  The  Making  of  Canada's  Flag,  The 
War  on  the  Western  Front,  by  Edith  Lelean  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Groves).  Price  25  cents  each. 
Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  What  teacher  has  not  looked  (often  in  vain)  for  a  nice  little 
play  for  a  school  entertainment!  Here  are  three  of  them  (a  fourth  is  in  the  press)  that 
appear  to  be  just  what  teachers  have  been  asking  for.  The  first  deals  with  Canada's 
resources;  the  costumes  required  are  not  too  elaborate  for  the  ordinary  school,  the  music 
is  "catchy",  the  plot  and  the  dialogue  are  very  suitable  for  public  or  high  school  children. 
The  title  of  the  second  is  self-explanatory;  the  flag  is  made  from  the  three  crosses: 
Canada,  Britannia,  Laura  Secord,  are  some  of  the  dramatis  personce.  The  third  requires 
so  little  in  the  way  of  special  costumes  and  stage-setting  that  it  may  be  used  in  any 
school,  no  matter  how  limited  the  available  resources  in  these  respects.  Each  of  the 
three  plays  is  brimful  of  Canadian  patriotism;  each  supplies  material  for  an  evening's 
entertainment  which  will  make  the  strongest  kind  of  appeal  to  pupils  and  parents  alike. 
They  will  be  not  only  an  aid  to  teachers  who  wish  to  hold  an  entertainment,  but  an  in- 
centive to  others  to  arrange  such  a  function 

Country  Life  Reader,  by  O.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Price  75  cents,  418  pages.  George  J.  Mc- 
Leod,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Readers  of  The  School  have  learned  to  know  and  appreciate 
Professor  Stevenson's  literary  work.  In  the  volume  under  review  he  furnishes  a  series 
of  interesting  and  readable  essays  which  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  will  value  so  highly 
that  half  a  dozen  copies  will  be  requisitioned  for  the  library.  The  material  has  been 
selected  with  two  objects  in  view;first,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  farm  so  that  the  pupil 
may  be  led  to  observe  and  study  for  himself;  second,  to  lead  young  people  to  see  the 
value  of  training  and  preparation  for  farming  as  a  profession.  Teachers  know  that 
(alas!)  all  "lessons"  do  not  appeal  to  children  but  that  almost  all  well-told  stories 
do ;  and  that  if  the  former  can  be  disguised  as  the  latter,  the  result  is  invariable  interest. 
This  is  what  Professor  Stevenson  has  done  in  his  reader;  each  essay  is  really  a  charming 
little  story  which  will  keep  the  child  absorbed  from  start  to  finish.  The  book  should  be  a 
boon  as  "busy  work"  for  third  or  fourthbookclasses  in  rural  schools. 
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IN  the  days  when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  every  May  there  was  a  regular  exodus  of 
my  fellow-students  to  the  West.  A  few  of  the  men  were  bound  for  "mission- 
fields",  but  the  majority,  both  men  and  women,  were  hurrying  out  to  take  summer 
schools  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  students  of  the  colleges  which  closed  earliest 
usually  secured  the  best  positions, — those  in  the  older  settlements  and  nearer  the 
railways;  for  while  many  do  not  like  to  be  actually  in  one  of  the  very  small  towns,  it  is 
generally  conceded  as  much  more  desirable  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  one,  if  only  for  the 
mail.  Individual  tastes  differ  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  preferred, 
but  there  is  wide  variety  from  which  to  choose.  Some  revel  in  the  sensation  of  free, 
untrammelled  space  that  the  flat  prairie  land  always  gives — miles  of  wheat,  with  only 
an  occasional  telephone  pole  to  break  the  skyline.  The  brush  country  has  its  charms, 
especially  for  one  accustomed  to  trees.  Here,  logging  and  trapping  muskrats  in  the 
numerous  sloughs,  are  often  more  profitable  than  farming.  For  the  person  with  an 
eye  to  pictorial  effect,  the  hills  are  without  rival.  Steep  and  rugged,  they  have  often 
bluffs  on  the  sheltered  side  and  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass  that  makes 
them  among  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  country.  Just  exploring  the  coulees  is 
an  unending  source  of  delight;  some  are  filled  with  brush,  with  soft  little  rabbits  scurry- 
ing around,  or  drumming  partridge;  some  are  glorious  berry-patches;  while  still  others 
are  clay  and  gravel,  with  a  little  spring  in  the  hillside,  a  bed  of  bright-coloured  cactus, 
and  possibly  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  coal-mine  near  by.  But  in  this  materialistic  age, 
there  are  matters  of  even  more  importance  than  scenery — so  declareth  the  practical 
farmer  in  me.  The  country  that  I  would  choose  is  the  rolling  prairie,  with  lakes  and 
brush,  and  yet  enough  open  land  to  grow  the  best  wheat  in  the  West.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  all  your  neighbours  are  happy  and  prosperous,  that  their 
children  are  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed,  that  no  mere  view  can  ever  give. 

In  starting  out  on  the  long  trip  to  the  West,  many  women  students  at  least  have 
little  definite  knowledge  and  many  misgivings  as  to  what  fate  is  in  store  for  them  on  this 
venture  into  an  unknown  world.  The  journey  itself  need  cause  no  worry,  for  all  along 
the  route  both  the  officials  and  the  laity  are  seemingly  untiring  in  their  patience  and 
unremitting  in  their  courtesy.  Solitary  and  unattended  on  all  my  travels  in  the  West, 
often  on  very  new  branch  lines,  I  have  invariably  met  with  politeness  and  consideration 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  hotels  too,  are  now  usually  quite  comfortable, 
although  I  will  admit  that  several  years  ago  some  of  them  were — well,  rather  crude. 

My  misgivings,  on  my  first  expedition,  were  caused  rather  by  my  inexperience.  I 
had  always  had  considerable  to  do  with  children — that  is,  English-speaking  children — 
and  thought  many  of  them  worldly-wise,  disrespectful,  and  not  always  of  attractive 
manners.  But  the  spirit  of  foreign  children  seems  to  be  altogether  different.  They 
may  be  untrained  and  spoiled  generally  at  home — they  almost  invariably  are — but 
it  is  always  impressed  on  them  that  their  teacher  is  a  great  and  wise  personage  from  a 
far  land,  come  specially  to  teach  them,  and  their  chief  end  in  life  is  to  make  the  most 
of  this  advantage.  The  average  child  from  the  "Old  Country"  is  always  respectful 
and  amenable  to  authority,  and  altogether  too  willing  to  take  anything  his  teacher 
says  on  trust.  For  a  beginner,  or  one  who  has  not  been  to  Normal  and  learned  all  the 
"tricks  of  the  trade",  this  type  is  quite  the  best,  it  seems  to  me.     Usually  the  trustees 
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are  willing  to  give  any  assistance  in  their  power.  Then  too,  the  inspectors  are  always 
available  and  most  kind  in  offering  helpful  suggestions,  as  well  as  patient  with  the 
Tenderfoot,  or  the  one  who  knows  only  eastern  methods. 

Only  one  feature  of  western  life  really  did  not  commend  itself  to  me — the  mosquitoes. 
They  are  the  one  flaw  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  that  I  have  so  far  discovered.  Although 
not  characteristic  of  southern  Alberta — the  gentle  zephyrs  from  the  Crow's  Nest  make 
life  too  strenuous  even  for  mosquitoes — they  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  north. 
Closely-woven  clothing,  suitably  made,  helps  considerably,  and  gloves  and  veils  make 
life  bearable.  However,  I  was  unfeignedly  thankful  when  the  first  heavy  frost  came, 
and  September  and  October  are  perfect! 

Perhaps  the  most  insistent  of  all  a  teacher's  problems  is  the  place  where  she  is  to 
board.  While  sod  houses  and  "dug-outs"  are  becoming  fewer,  even  yet  the  country 
is  so  new  that  the  shacks  are  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  family,  and  guests  are 
out  of  the  question.  A  special  providence  seems  to  have  watched  over  my  wanderings, 
for  I  have  always  stayed  in  houses  of  at  least  four  rooms,  and  had  one  all  to  myself, 
clean  and  comfortable.  So  often,  too,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  bachelors  were  grouped 
around  the  school,  with  the  families  on  the  outskirts  of  the  district.  I  always  have 
ridden  horseback  when  possible,  but  one  summer  I  had  to  walk  four  miles  each  way — 
and  came  home  in  the  fall  in  glowing  health.  Usually,  too,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
not  having  to  board  with  the  families  of  any  of  my  pupils.  It  was  such  a  relief  not  to 
have  to  be  "teacher"  over  the  week-end,  and  saved  all  possible  cause  for  accusations  of 
favoritism  in  the  school.  The  more,  too,  is  a  place  to  stay  a  problem — for  a  woman — 
the  more  "  foreign  "  a  settlement  is,  so  to  speak.  I  have  been  with  Norwegians  so  much 
that  I  feel  as  if  they  were  my  own  people.  But  in  a  settlement  from  central  or  south- 
eastern Europe — Galicians,  Ruthenians,  for  instance — the  only  solution  seems  to  be 
"baching"  as  a  rule,  and  either  a  small  shack  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  school-yard 
for  the  teacher,  or  additional  rooms  are  built  on  the  school.  Independent  Doukhobors 
are  interesting  in  moderation,  but  several  times  I  have  called  on  Galician  ladies  and — 
well,  I  did  not  stay  to  tea. 

But  really,  if  you  have  never  "bached",  life  still  holds  possibilities.  I  once  tried  it 
myself,  from  choice,  not  necessity,  and  the  only  alloy  in  my  bliss  was  that  the  stove 
would  get  full  of  water  every  time  it  rained,  and  I  had  to  keep  an  umbrella  up  over  the 
bed.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  enjoy  myself  again  as  I  did  that  summer.  It  surely 
develops  many  traits  that  might  otherwise  always  have  remained  mere  potentialities. 

Those  who  are  destined  to  teach  in  city  schools  need  have  no  doubts  or  fears  what- 
ever. The  buildings  are  large  and  comfortable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  more  up-to-date 
than  those  of  the  eastern  provinces.  In  some  points  the  organisation  and  management 
differ  from  those  of  the  older  provinces,  but  the  problems  arising  in  a  new  country 
necessitate  changes  and  adaptations. 

However,  the  majority  must  be  content  to  start  on  a  lower  rung  in  the  ladder — 
the  rural  school.  This,  in  an  English-speaking  community,  will  present  few  difficulties. 
The  only  real  problems — those  of  a  boarding-place  and  transportation  to  and  fro — are 
rapidly  being  solved  as  the  country  becomes  more  settled.  Generally  speaking,  rural 
schools  are  much  alike  in  either  east  or  west.  Twenty  is  a  fair  size,  but  some  range  from 
forty  to  fifty,  if  the  attendance  is  regular;  hence  the  grading,  school  routine,  will  be 
easily  established  and  run  smoothly.  If  there  are  a  large  number  of  grades,  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to  all  the  classes,  especially  if  there  are  many  small 
children,  as  these  require  so  much  individual  attention. 

In  a  school  in  a  foreign  settlement — to  me  by  far  the  most  interesting — the  chief 
work  is  the  teaching  of  English.  If  the  children  are  of  a  wide  range  of  nationalities, 
this  is  comparatively  simple,  as  they  are  forced  to  adopt  English  as  the  common  medium 
of  expression.     The  difficulty  is  very  apparent  when  all  the  children  speak  the  same 
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language,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  happen  to  know  this  particular  one,  or  to  have 
the  "gift  of  tongues",  he  may  be  at  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  settlement. 
Especially  with  the  smaller  children  is  a  great  deal  of  impromptu  dramatisation  and 
pantomime  often  necessary,  and  by  this  concrete,  objective  method,  it  is  not  long  before 
the  child  can  make  himself  understood,  at  least,  in  English.  For  the  finer  shades  of 
meaning,  I  have  found  a  system  somewhat  resembling  that  of  double  translation  very 
satisfactory  in  the  upper  grades.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  teach  the  children  English, 
and  quite  another  to  induce  them  to  use  it.  Playing  with  them  will  establish  informal 
relations,  and  at  their  ease  they  will  try  to  talk  more  freely.  Often  in  settlements  there 
seems  really  very  little  need  of  English  outside  the  school, — they  have  their  own  news- 
papers, their  own  services — and  instead  of  co-operation  there  is  rather,  at  times,  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  be  overcome.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  visit  their 
homes — although  the  woman  especially  are  very  backward  about  using  English — but 
usually  this  has  to  be  overcome  through  the  children  themselves.  The  advantages  of 
education  d  Vanglaise  have  to  be  set  before  them  concretely.  The  work  is  slow  at  first, 
but  wonderfully  interesting,  and  the  results  usually  very  well  worth  while  in  the  end. 

Many  students,  I  am  sure,  are  very  sorry  that  summer  schools  and  "permits"  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year.  Normal  training  is  required,  and  also  that  schools  be 
yearly  ones.  The  severity  of  the  weather  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  school  open  in  the 
winter;  in  the  north  of  the  provinces,  it  is  too  cold;  and  in  the  south  too  windy.  Only 
the  larger  children,  whose  assistance  is  needed  at  home  in  the  warm  weather,  venture  out. 
Even  if  they  ride  or  drive,  the  horses  require  a  certain  amount  of  attention  in  very  cold 
stables.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  would  seem  to  be  consolidated  schools, 
and  with  proper  conveyances,  this  should  render  attendance  practicable  for  even  the 
small  children,  except  in  the  very  worst  storms. 

Possibly  some  teachers,  especially  women,  will  complain  of  the  loneliness  of  such  a 
life.  In  view  of  the  undisputed  spirit  of  good-fellowship  existing  all  through  the  West, 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  themselves  to  a  large  extent.  True, 
congenial  companionship  is  not  to  be  counted  on  with  any  certainty,  although  one  can 
usually  manage  to  find  at  least  one  kindred  spirit,  and  many  times  will  form  lasting 
friendships.  But  surely  the  person  who  cannot  be  self-sufficient  and  content  in  the  sum- 
mer, at  least,  to  amuse  himself  out  in  the  most  glorious  country  imaginable,  is  sadly 
lacking  in  resourcefulness  and  enterprise.  There  is  always  shooting  with  a  rifle  or 
shotgun;  for,  while  the  season  for  ducks  and  chickens  does  not  open  until  the  fall,  is 
there  not  always  the  ubiquitous  gopher?  Even  the  most  tender-hearted  person  soon 
ceases  to  have  any  qualms  about  shooting  these  little  pests,  and  they  seem  specially 
designed  as  targets  for  the  beginner,  because  of  their  habit  of  pausing  and  sitting  up 
every  few  yards  to  reconnoitre.  The  supply  of  game  appears  to  be  inexhaustible  all 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  provinces.  There  are  many  saddle-horses  now,  making 
riding  always  possible.  In  the  ranch  country,  it  is  usually  easy  to  find  a  broncho  quiet 
enough  for  a  woman  to  ride,  and  even  farther  north,  horses  are  rapidly  replacing  oxen. 
Throughout  the  north  of  the  provinces,  lakes  abound — real  lakes,  as  well  as  sloughs; 
and  while  fishing  is  not  to  be  counted  on,  there  is  swimming  in  the  summer;  and  in  the 
winter  the  wind  keeps  the  ice  sufficiently  clear  of  snow  to  make  skating  good  sport. 
By  the  shores  of  these  lakes,  especially  if  they  are  not  strongly  alkaline,  the  opportun- 
ities for  nature  study  at  first  hand  are  unlimited,  as  the  banks  are  filled  with  the  holes 
of  all  kinds  of  interesting  little  creatures.  To  the  amateur  photographer,  they  would 
afford  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  for  studies.  Gardening,  too,  is  a  fascinating 
pursuit  after  one  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  city.  And  in  the  unspoiled  "virgin  soil" 
the  garden  of  even  the  amateur  will  grow,  if  the  gophers  will  only  leave  it  alone.  It  is  a 
little  trouble  to  start  things  early  indoors,  but  once  you  have  them  in  the  garden, 
Nature  does  the  rest.     Chickens  will  occupy  a  great  deal  of  spare  time.     I  believe  that 
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my  garden  and  my  chickens  made  more  impression  on  the  "natives"  than  my  college 
training  ever  did — there  is  no  way  to  win  a  man's  respect  for  your  prowess  like  beating 
him  at  his  own  game! 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  often  necessary  to  find  interests  in  the  life  around  one, 
for,  except  the  daily  paper  a  week  old,  there  was  a  sad  dearth  of  reading  matter.  But  in 
the  inspectorate  to  which  my  last  school  belonged,  there  was  an  attempt  being  made  to 
remedy  this  by  establishing  a  library  in  the  central  town  of  the  district,  especially  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  but  open  to  others  as  well.  I  often  wondered  if  perhaps  this  little 
enforced  pause  in  the  endless  reading  and  conversation  in  which  the  present-day 
student  indulges,  were  not  a  very  good  thing  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  assimilate 
what  he  had  read  properly,  to  classify  it  and  get  it  into  some  sort  of  correlation  with  the 
facts  of  his  own  existence — in  short,  to  evolve  his  philosophy  of  life. 

To  me,  just  studying  the  people,  their  widely  differing  personalities  and  national 
characteristics,  was  in  itself  an  endless  source  of  delight.  To  the  best  of  my  belief, 
every  country  in  Europe  is  represented  in  the  Canadian  West,  at  times  by  only  a  few 
scattered  individuals,  but  often  by  whole  settlements.  In  these  settlements  most  of  all 
do  they  cling  to  the  old  country  customs  a  long  time,  and  very  interesting  many  of  them 
are.  Of  course,  if  one  does  not  happen  to  know  their  language,  a  medium  of  com- 
munication presents  difficulties,  as  the  women  especially  learn  English  very  slowly. 
For  one  located  in  such  a  settlement,  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  an  excellent  way  of  employing  spare  time.  In  this  way  I  have  learned  a  fair  amount 
of  Dano-Norwegian  and  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  Swedish. 

Possibly  the  time  to  see  all  the  national  customs  and  taste  the  national  cookery  to 
best  advantage  is  Christmas.  I  recently  spent  Christmas  in  a  Norwegian  settlement, 
and  long  will  I  remember  the  quaint  peasant  customs,  and  the  round  of  parties,  dances, 
and  masquerades  that  lasted  almost  continuously  till  Twelfth  Night.  It  is  second  only 
to  an  actual  trip  to  Europe. 

In  my  estimation,  judging  the  matter  from  a  purely  selfish  view-point,  a  trip  to  the 
West  and  teaching  for  a  time,  at  least,  is  as  good  a  rounding  off  and  finishing  of  one's 
education  as  it  is  possible  to  have,  if  only  to  broaden  one's  outlook  and  soften  youthful 
intolerance.  Whether  the  trip  will  be  a  success  or  not  depends  almost  entirely  with 
the  individual.  For  the  person  who  pines  for  things  done  as  they  were  "at  home"  the 
Westerners  have  little  respect,  but  for  the  one  who  is  determined  to  win  out,  they  have 
the  true  spirit  of  camaraderie.  They  certainly  appreciate  the  'sporting  instinct,'  the 
ability  to  adapt  oneself  readily  to  new  surroundings,  to  take  the  ups-and-downs  all  in 
good  part,  and  to  make  the  interests  of  the  people  one's  own.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
sound  sense  in  that  old  saw  about  doing  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  The  eastern 
person  who  cannot  do  so  will  be  sadly  out  of  place  and  probably  worry  his  new  friends 
as  well,  and  primarily  he  must  put  them  at  their  ease,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  them 
properly.  If  I  sometimes  found  my  neighbours  amusing,  it  was  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  what  they  found  me!  Unceasingly  have  I  thanked  the  kind  fate  that  gave  me 
a  very  healthy  sense  of  humour,  even  when  the  laugh  was  at  my  own  expense — it  is 
really  a  valuable  asset.  Ready  adaptability  is  necessary  before  everything.  The  life 
is  so  different,  so  crude  in  many  ways,  yet  so  gloriously  simple,  free,  and  full  of  promise. 
And  to  a  tired  and  nerve-racked  student,  it  gives  a  new  lease  of  life.  Both  in  the  actual 
teaching  and  in  mingling  with  the  people,  considerable  tact  is  necessary.  It  is  never 
politic  to  show  curiosity  as  to  peoples'  pasts — the  West  is  the  land  of  the  future.  Many 
of  them  very  much  resent  being  classed  as  foreigners — they  are  all  "Old  Country" 
people.  The  children,  too,  are  often  shy,  sensitive  little  things,  who  have  lived  such 
isolated  lives  that  they  are  as  prone  to  take  fright  as  any  creature  of  the  wild.  In 
dealing  with  them  it  is  not  always  the  person  of  the  most  brilliant  scholarship  who  best 
succeeds.     It  is  rather  the  one  who  has  tact,  resourcefulness,  ingenuity,  insight,  and  an 
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unfailing  fund  of  patience,  who  gains  a  hold  over  them.  The  children,  especially  little 
Scandinavians,  are  affectionate  and  yield  best  results  from  gentle  handling.  Both  they 
and  their  elders  have  such  bright,  sunny  dispositions,  and  such  a  profound  respect  for 
wise  teachers  from  the  East,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  among  them.  Many  of  them  are 
very  companionable  too.  The  school  system  of  Sweden  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  Swedes  who  were  educated  in  the  Old  Country  are  far  from  illiterate. 
Of  their  unvarying  kindness  to  me,  I  cannot  speak  sufficiently  highly.  I  am  as  much 
at  home  in  the  settlement  as  if  they  were  really  "  Mine  Own  People."  To  the  students 
who  contemplate  coming  out  to  help  in  the  training  and  guidance  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  a  new  but  very  promising  part  of  the  Dominion,  if  a  kindly  fate  sends  them 
among  Norwegians,  I  can  give  the  assurance  that  in  all  probability  their  paths  will 
have  fallen  in  very  pleasant  places  indeed. 
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Educational  Measurements  by  Daniel  Starch,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1916,  pp.  202.  Price  ^1.25.  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  the  author  states: 
"If  there  are  any  products  or  by-products  of  Education  which  are  too  subtle  to  be 
distinguished  or  judged  as  existing  in  greater  or  less  amounts,  or  as  having  higher  or 
lower  quality,  we  may  be  suspicious  of  their  actual  existence.  Any  quality  or  ability 
of  human  nature  that  is  detectable  is  also  measurable.  It  remains  only  to  discover  more 
and  more  accurate  means  of  viewpoint  with  respect  to  measurement  in  education. 
The  new  school  of  workers  are  not  content  to  sit  still  and  say  that  the  best  things  in 
education  are  non-measureable.  They  say  that  the  older  school  who  hold  this  view 
still  use  marks  as  the  determinants  of  promotion,  elimination,  retardation,  honours, 
scholarships,  graduation  and  the  like.  What  they,  the  new  school,  want  to  do  is  to 
make  marking  more  rational  and  tests  more  fair.  In  order  to  achieve  the  first  result 
they  discuss  reliability  of  marks,  distribution  of  marks,  and  limits  of  fineness  in  scales  of 
measurement."  Just  how  this  is  done  is  too  elaborate  to  explain  in  a  brief  review,  but 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  an  average  judgment  of  100  experts 
is  a  more  reliable  judgment  than  that  of  a  single  individual.  In  the  book  under  dis- 
cussion the  following  topics  are  dealt  with:  the  measurement  of  abilities  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  composition,  drawing,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  physics.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  experimenters  in  education 
as  an  excellent  collection  of  the  scales  already  made  and  summary  of  work  already  done. 

p.  s. 

Waldnovellen,  edited  by  Professor  A.  E.  Lang  and  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon, 
edited  by  Professor  Pelham  Edgar.  Price  15  cents  each.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
These  are  particularly  excellent  texts.  Both  have  been  re-written  and  are  very  care- 
fully annotated  with  introductions  and  vocabularies,  and  in  addition  are  provided  with 
exercises  based  on  the  text.  This  last  feature  should  make  these  volumes  especially 
valuable. 

Canadian  Poets,  chosen  and  edited  by  John  W.  Garvin,  B.A.  Price  S2.00.  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto.  This  is  a  very  attractive  volume  of  over 
450  pages,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  Canadian  teachers,  especially  those  who  teach 
literature.  Mr.  Garvin  has  given  us  a  very  fine  collection  of  poems  by  what  he  con- 
siders the  fifty  leading  poets  of  Canada  since  Confederation.  The  section  devoted 
to  each  author  begins  with  a  picture  of  the  poet,  an  estimate  by  some  well  known  literary 
critic,  and  a  short  biographical  and  critical  article  by  the  editor.  The  period  from 
Confederation  to  the  end  of  the  present  war  will  undoubtedly  be  looked  upon  as  an 
epoch  in  Canadian  history,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  someone  should  collect  tor  us 
what  he  considers  the  best  poetry  of  the  period.  Mr.  Garvin  has  special  qualifications 
for  the  task.  For  many  years  his  hobby  has  been  Canadian  poetry.  Eleven  years  ago 
he  published  the  collected  poems  of  Isabella  Valency  Crawford.  For  years  he  has 
contributed  articles  on  Canadian  literature  to  Canadian  magazines.  Not  least,  in 
our  view,  he  had  the  practical  experience  as  teacher  and  inspector  which  would  help  to 
qualify  him  for  choosing  wisely  for  teachers  and  pupils.  This  volume  should  be  in  all 
our  school  libraries,  and  we  believe  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  will  choose  to  buy 
if  for  themselves.  G.  M.  j. 


How  we  spent  our  Noon  Hour  in  a  Country  School 

HAZEL   WILLIS 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Hanover. 

MANY  teachers  would,  I  know,  be  discouraged  by  the  outside  conditions  of  the 
school  in  which  I  taught.     The  building  itself  was  old  and  located  on  the  side 
of  a  very  steep  hill.     The  school  yard  for  the  most  part  slanted  at  an  angle  of 
about  20° ;  and  although  it  may  seem  strange,  a  swale  cut  through  the  centre 
of  the  yard.     Of  course  the  pond  of  water  was  there  for  only  a  few  days  each  spring  but 
sufficient  moisture  remained  to  support  the  life  of  swale  grass. 

The  prospects  for  school  games  in  such  a  yard  were  very  limited,  and  it  was  a  problem 
to  know  how  to  amuse  the  pupils  during  the  first  trying  spring  days.  Only  one  corner 
of  the  yard  was  sufficiently  level  to  permit  the  pupils  to  play  ball,  and  the  boys  claimed 
this  corner.     As  far  as  I  could  gather  they  always  had  done  so. 

The  school  yard  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  woods  and  here  the  first  spring 
flowers  began  to  bloom.  One  day  I  saw  several  of  the  girls  looking  into  the  woods,  and, 
in  fact,  some  were  stretched  half-way  through  the  fence  trying  to  catch  dog-tooth  violets. 
I  asked  if  they  had  ever  gone  into  the  woods.  No!  The  other  teachers  would  never 
allow  them  to  go  outside  the  school  yard.  Well,  I  said,  we  would  see  what  we  could 
do.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  the  owner  of  the  woods  and  asked  permission  to  go  into 
them.  He  replied  that  we  might  do  so,  as  long  as  we  did  not  leave  any  gates  open. 
The  next  day  a  merry  throng  of  girls  raced  away,  after  lunch,  to  explore  the  hitherto 
forbidden  grounds. 

My  boarding  house  was  two  miles  from  the  school;  so  I  also  had  the  noon  hour  to 
spend.  Of  course  for  this  one  day,  at  least,  I  was  perfection  to  the  pupils,  and  they  very 
kindly  insisted  on  my  going  along  with  them.  Like  all  children,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  over  the  fence  they  began  plucking  flowers,  and  I  soon  had  so  many  that  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  would  do  when  the  next  girl  arrived  with  her  bunch;  for  if  I  refused  to 
take  them  her  feelings  would  at  once  be  hurt.  Just  at  this  point  I  noticed  in  my  bunch 
a  flower  I  had  never  seen  before.  As  I  had  just  one  of  the  species,  I  was  curious  to 
learn  where  the  pupils  had  found  it. 

Soon  each  girl  was  busy  trying  to  find  another  specimen.  When  at  last  we  found 
one  we  saw  where  it  grew,  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  etc.;  but  we  still  lacked  the  name. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  the  wild-flower  book.  One  of  the  pupils  soon  brought  it  from 
the  school  and  the  name  was  found.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  the  wild 
flowers. 

Every  day  found  us  in  the  bush,  if  the  weather  was  fine.  We  now  always  took  our 
wild-flower  book  with  us,  and  nearly  every  day  we  found  something  new.  Soon  the  boys 
forgot  the  baseball  and  joined  us  in  our  rambles.  They  were  in  a  short  time  as  inter- 
ested as  the  girls,  and  tried  their  best  to  out-do  them  in  finding  specimens  new  to  the 
most  of  the  pupils.  Not  only  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  learned  the  names  of  the 
commonest  of  the  wild-flowers,  but  even  the  pupils  in  the  primer  could  tell  quite  easily 
a  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  commonest  specimens. 

The  Spring  days  soon  passed  but  we  still  spent  our  noon  hours  in  the  woods.  One 
day  we  went  farther  than  usual  and  chanced  upon  an  old  pine  clearing.  Here  we  found 
a  splendid  wild  strawberry  patch,  and  I  hardly  know  which  we  enjoyed  the  most,  the 
finding  of  new  things  in  nature  or  this  patch  of  wild  strawberries.  But  at  any  rate, 
the  children  the  next  Spring  were  again  in  the  woods  searching  for  their  old  friends. 
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I  think  the  Spring  noon  hours  were  spent  quite  profitably,  the  pupils  had  exercise 
in  running  through  the  woods  and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  liking  for  nature  study. 
Many  who  did  not  know  one  flower  in  the  Spring  now  were  able  to  pick  out  a  great 
number,  and  they  were  eager  to  find  the  names  of  more. 

We  also  learned  about  the  habits  of  many  other  of  "Mother  Nature's  Children" 
and  I  think  the  thoughts  in  Sylvester's  poem.  The  Picture,  explain  the  change  in  the 
pupils'  minds  towards  Nature: 

There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest. 

The  painter  poet  said, 
That  is  violet,  blue,  and  emerald. 

From  the  face  of  the  sky  o'er  head- 
So,  far  in  the  ancient  forest 

To  the  heart  of  the  wood  went  I, 
But  saw  no  pool  of  emerald 

No  violet  blue  for  sky. 

There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest. 

Said  the  painter  poet  still. 
That  is  violet,  blue  and  emerald. 

Near  the  breast  of  a  rose  green  hill. 

And  the  heart  of  the  ancient  forest, 
The  painter  poet  drew, 
»  And  painted  a  pool  of  emerald 

That  thrilled  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Then  back  to  the  ancient  forest, 

I  went  with  a  strange  wild  thrill. 
And  I  found  the  pool  of  emerald. 

Near  the  breast  of  the  rose  green  hill. 


We  had,  in  our  Spring  walks,  found  many  pools  of  emerald. 


Book  Reviews 

Browning,  Arnold  and  Tennyson,  edited  by  J.  C.  Saul,  M.A.  Price  15  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  Matriculation  text  in  English  for  1916-17  contains 
introductions,  notes,  and  bibliographies  which  should  be  very  helpful  to  students  of 
the  subject.      It  is  a  neat  little  volume,  well  edited,  well  printed  and  well  bound. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico  and  Vergil  Aeneid,  Book  II  by  E.  W.  Hagarty,  M.A.  Price 
15  cents  each.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  introductions  and  notes  in  these 
texts  are  quite  copious  and  very  well  written.  Each  contains  a  vocabulary.  In  the 
Caesar,  there  is  an  exercise  for  prose  work  on  every  chapter  and  each  exercise  is  preceded 
by  a  word  review  which  should  be  a  very  useful  feature  in  class  work.  These  are  neat 
little  volumes  for  class  use. 

Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings;  The  War  Lords;  The  Pillars  of  Society;  by  A.  G.  Gard- 
iner. Price  35  cents  each.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Probably  there  is  nothing 
that  is  of  more  interest  to  the  student  of  affairs  than  the  personalities  of  outstanding 
men.  These  three  books  are  three  series  of  descriptions,  biographies,  and  character- 
studies  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  influencing  the  events  of  our  day.  The  last 
mentioned  deals  with  thirty-seven  persons.  Every  teacher  knows  how  easy  and  how 
profitable  it  is  to  teach  history  through  biography.  These  books  will  serve  this  purpose 
in  connection  with  the  present  war  and  with  current  events  in  general.  To  the  school 
library,  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  ordinary  reader,  they  are  indispensable. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Selections  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Max  J. 
Herzberg,  Head  of  English  Department,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.J.  Cloth. 
Illustrated  with  portraits,  xxxiii+280  pages.  40  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago.  Many  readers  will  welcome  this  volume,  which  contains  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  parts  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  The  old  Greeks  had  a 
problem  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  volume  of  this 
sort  is  greater  in  interest  and  makes  much  less  tax  upon  the  reader's  time  and  patience 
than  the  complete  Boswell.  Besides  the  pages  from  Boswell's  Life,  the  editor  has 
included  twenty  pages  of  exceptionally  valuable  extracts  from  Johnson's  works,  together 
with  a  collection  of  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  whole  aff"ords  a  ready 
means  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  per- 
sonalities in  the  literary  history  of  the  18th  century. 


Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS 

Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa. 

I.  The  City— Ottawa. 

(a)  Size,  gained  from  people,  houses,  stores,  schools. 

(b)  Arrangements  for  convenience  and  safety — paved  and  lighted 
streets,  police,  fire  department. 

(c)  Activities — manufacturing,  exchange,  transportation;  with  farm- 
ing, lumbering,  quarrying,  which  may  be  observed  on  account  of  close 
proximity  to  the  city.  These  activities  should  receive  no  exhaustive 
treatment  as  to  the  technique  of  industry,  but  should  aid  the  child  to 
discover  simple,  direct  relationships  between  the  earth  and  life. 

II.  Visit  the  Experimental  Farm  to  observe  the  caring  for  crops  of  hay, 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  the  use  of  machinery,  animals  and 
buildings.  The  farm  as  a  contributor  to  our  homes  is  related  to  trans- 
portation and  exchange  for  which  best  observations  can  be  made  by  a 
visit  to  the  city  market.  There  the  class  should  learn  to  recognize 
common  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers;  should  see  our  interdependence 
on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  home;  and  might  have  a  little  practice  in 
exchange  by  purchasing  something  for  class  lessons  or  schoolroom 
decoration.  These  excursions  can  be  appealed  to  constantly  throughout 
the  term  for  illustrations.  Count  that  trip  best  which  receives  closest 
observation  and  incites  the  mind  to  exercise  for  the  longest  time. 

III.  Another  interesting  preparation  for  a  systematic  weather  chart 
is  familiarity  with  a  thermometer.  Have  the  class  judge  the  temperature 
and  verify  by  the  use  of  a  thermometer,  preferably  a  large  one  used  out 
of  doors.  A  record  may  be  expressed  graphically  on  the  black-board 
each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  comparison  will  lead  to  the 
simple  generalization  that  the  tendency  is  lower  temperature — cooler 
weather. 

IV.  Class  lessons  on  fruits  and  vegetables  procured  from  the  garden 
or  market.  First,  study  these  with  reference  to  the  part  they  represent 
as  directly  useful  to  man.  Later,  emphasize  the  simple  advantages  of 
fine  large  specimens,  of  spherical  shape,  of  bright  colours,  of  taste  when 
ripe,  from  the  new  point  of  use  to  the  plant.  Only  the  ingenious  agencies 
and  devices  for  the  dissemination  of  seeds  which  are  simple  and  where  the 
locomotion  can  be  observed  by  the  class  should  be  discussed  in  this  grade. 
The  silky  sail  of  the  milkweed,  the  elastic  spring  of  the  touch-me-not, 
and  the  clinging  burdock  are  suitable.     The  pumpkin  correlates  with 
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other  work  for  Hallowe'en.     It  may  be  studied  as  a  "seed-box",  and 
the  seeds  placed  with  the  class  collection. 

The  planting  of  bulbs  will  begin  a  new  "continued  story".  Some 
should  be  placed  in  the  ground,  others  in  pots  for  winter  observation  of 
growth  and  blossom.  Autumn  colours  should  be  observed  in  fields, 
trees,  sky,  flowers,  charts  of  leaves  and  fruits.  Watch  the  formation  of 
cocoons  from  caterpillars  kept  in  a  wire-netting  cage. 


Book  Reviews 

Yiddish-English  Lessons.  By  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Joseph  Jablonower,  Principal  of  Evening  School,  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Manhattan.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  248  pages.  72  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  success- 
ful experidhce  in  teachi  ng  English  to  those  whose  native  tongue  is  Yiddish.  The  authors 
have  taken  into  account  the  difficulties  of  idiom  peculiar  to  speakers  of  Yiddish,  and 
have  provided  lessons  by  which  these  difficulties  may  be  surmounted. 

The  Purpose  of  Education,  by  St.  George  Lane  Fox  Pitt;  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1916.  xviii  +  144  pp.  Price  2/6  net.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  a 
second  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1913.  It  contains  additional  matter,  chief 
of  which  is  a  chapter  in  which  the  author  reviews  his  reviewers.  Apparently  the  sub- 
title "an  examination  of  the  education  problem  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological 
research"  has  confused  Mr.  Pitt's  readers.  They  expected  to  learn  of  Thorndike, 
Meumann,  Speaman,  Myers  and  others  and  find  no  mention  of  any  of  them.  What 
the  author  really  does  is  to  develop  a  new  theory  of  complexes,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
old  Herbartian  theory  of  apperception  in  a  new  dress.  He  does  well,  however,  to  em- 
phasise the  essential  unity  of  mind  and  to  show  that  trains  of  ideas  are  associated  in  a 
way  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  emotional  set  of  the  mind  at  the  time.  But  the 
purpose  of  education  which  deals  with  ideals  is  essentially  a  problem  for  philosophers, 
not  for  psychologists,  and  the  failure  to  recognise  this  explains  the  main  difficulty  in 
the  treatise.  Neviertheless  it  is  a  stimulating  book,  and  just  because  it  wanders  from 
the  beaten  path  it  should  be  read  by  all  serious  students  of  education.  P.  s. 

Democracy  and  Education,  an  introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  by  John 
Dewey,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.  xii-f-434  pp.  Price  ^1.40.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  book.  John  Dewey  is  the 
greatest  living  thinker  upon  the  deeper  problems  of  education,  and  directly  and  indirectly 
has  influenced  educational  thinking  the  world  over  more  than  any  other  man.  The  book 
before  us  represents  nearly  forty  years  of  thought  and  practical  experience  in  the 
educational  field.  It  is  a  mature  book.  While  apparently  easy  to  read,  it  is  no  book 
for  the  dilletante  in  educational  affairs.  It  will  repay  reading  and  re-reading  and  the 
most  careful  study.  The  reviewer  has  read  it  twice  and  although  he  has  been  a  etudent 
of  Dewey's  writings  for  a  decade  or  more,  he  feels  that  he  has  not  nearly  sounded  him 
to  the  depths.  He  is  also  convinced  that  many  so-called  "Deweyites"  know  nothing 
about  the  teachings  of  their  master.  It  sounds  so  easy  to  state  that  the  "aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  enable  them  (the  pupils)  to  continue  their  education"  (p.  117),  but  what  a 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  our  schools  if  teachers  honestly  tried  to  fulfil  the  aim. 
And  when  we  tell  the  reader  that  Dewey  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  allowing  the  child 
to  develop  his  native  powers  in  a  natural  way,  that  he  deprecates  the  separation  or 
dualism  of  mind  and  body  in  current  educational  thinking,  and  that  he  insists  that  the 
child  learns  by  doing,  how  trite  it  all  seems!  But  read  the  book,  gentle  reader,  and  see 
how  little  you  know  about  phrases  which  have  been  your  common  stock-in-trade  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  book  is  excellently  written  and  the  illustrations  are  homely 
and  striking.  Dewey  has  a  "juicy"  mind.  He  spills  over  with  ideas  at  every  turn. 
Consequently  the  book  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  not  only  the  best  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  education,  but  also  as  the  best  book  on  education  written  in  the 
past  century.  p.  s. 


Primary  Studies  in  English  and  Number 

ISABELLE  RICHARDSON 

Normal   Model    School,    Toronto. 

English. 

Lesson — Group  II. 

Section  1.  Literature. 

Bird  Thoughts. 
I  lived  first  in  a  little  house, 

And  lived  there  very  well; 
I  thought  the  world  was  small  and  round 

And  made  of  pale  blue  shell. 

I  lived  next  in  a  little  nest, 

Nor  needed  any  other; 
I  thought  the  world  was  made  of  straw, 

And  brooded  by  my  mother. 

One  day  I  fluttered  from  the  nest, 

To  see  what  I  could  find. 
/  said:  "The  world  is  made  of  leaves — 

I  have  been  very  blind." 

A  t  length  I  flew  beyond  the  tree. 

Quite  fit  for  grown-up  labours. 
I  don't  know  how  the  world  is  made. 

And  neither  do  my  neighbours. 

"Given  your  material,  how  much  can  you  see  in  it?  For  on  that  de- 
pends how  much  you  can  make  of  it." — James  Russell  Lowell. 

Teacher's  Preparation. — (1)  Study  the  poem  until  every  possible 
iota  of  poetic  beauty  in  matter,  form  or  underlying  thought  has  been 
grasped.  (2)  Determine  upon  the  points  that  need  elucidation.  (3) 
Note  the  words  or  choice  bits  of  poetic  phrasing  to  be  definitely  added 
to  the  child's  vocabulary.  (4)  What  apperceiving  ideas  would  the  child 
need  to  appreciate  the  poem?  What  is  the  central  truth?  In  this  poem 
the  central  truth  can  better  be  implied  than  directly  stated.  Mary  Laing 
says:  "A  teacher  who  understands  the  significance  of  such  child  questions 
as,  '  If  you  go  on  and  on  as  far  as  you  can  on  the  land  what  do  you  come 
to  then?'  'If  you  go  down  and  down  what  do  you  find  at  last?' — the 
teacher  who  remembers  his  own  efforts  to  construct  an  orderly  framework 
for  the  world  in  which  he  lives  will  make  this  lesson  a  means  of  helping 
the  child  understand  these  questions  and  difficulties." 

Preparing  the  Class  for  the  Lesson. — (1)  Intellectual  and  emotional 
preparation. — An  introductor>'  lesson  must  be  taught  to  prepare  for  the 
settings  of  the  poem.  Lead  the  child  to  follow  the  "growing  circles" 
of  the  young  bird's  life.     At  first  the  bird's  life  and  experience  is  limited 
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to  the  egg.  Pupils  discover  and  state  the  size,  shape  and  colour  of  this 
"little  house".  When  the  birdling  begins  to  stir  he  finds  himself  en- 
closed by  "pale  blue  shell".  He  pecks  his  way  through  to  find  himself 
in  the  nest.  There  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  mother,  of  the  nest, 
and  of  the  little  family  within  it.  (Teach  the  terms  "brood"  and 
"hatch").  Tell  of  the  mother's  care  of  her  young — how  she  warms, 
nourishes  and  protects  them.  Speak  of  the  activities  of  the  baby  birds — 
how  they  learn  to  hop  and  move  about  just  as  our  baby  does  at  home. 

Let  pupils  examine  the  inside  of  a  nest  and  state  discoveries  the  bird 
would  make. 

One  day  the  young  bird  perches  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  flaps  his 
wings  rapidly  as  if  about  to  fly  (let  pupils  imitate  the  quick  irregular 
motion)  and  finally  makes  a  quick  short  flight  outside  the  nest.  His 
new  world  is  a  beautiful  one.  He  finds  himself  among  hundreds  of  leaves 
that  dance  merrily  up  and  down  and  sing  strange  new  songs.  There 
are  also  other  families  and  other  homes. 

Finally  he  goes  forth  into  the  "great,  wide,  wonderful,  beautiful 
world",  where  his  experiences  are  unlimited.  He  is  now  a  "grown-up" 
bird  and  must  do  the  work  of  other  full-grown  birds. 

As  he  flies  about  in  unlimited  space  he  comes  into  contact  with  the 
other  birds,  the  beasts  and  the  flowers.  He  "learns  their  names  and  all. 
their  secrets  " ;  but  when  he  asks  how  the  world  is  made,  not  one  of  them 
can  tell  him.     Can  you? 

(2).  Technical  Preparation. — ^This  involves  instantaneous  recognition 
of  words,  and  drill  on  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  articulation. 

The  meaning  and  use  of  new  words  must  be  taught.  Determine 
the  words  and  phrases  that  can  profitably  be  taught  in  this  preliminary 
lesson  and  those  that  should  be  taught  in  their  natural  association  in  the 
context. 

Study  of  the  Poem. — Much  of  the  success  in  teaching  a  poem 
depends  upon  the  appeal  made  to  the  children  during  the  first  hearing. 
For  this  reason  the  teacher  should  read  or  recite  the  poem.  "Give  the 
atmosphere,  the  dominant  sentiment,  the  music  of  the  whole  master- 
piece." 

Now  begin  the  special  study  of  the  various  divisions.  As  the  poem 
is  a  thoroughly  logical  selection  the  pupils'  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  natural  divisions.  This  may  be  done  in  a  simple  way  by  appealing 
to  the  child's  love  of  riddles.  A  senior  pupil  is  asked  to  read  the  lines 
that  state  the  first  riddle.  Junior  pupils  may  give  the  answer.  Insist 
upon  the  complete  answer — "the  bird  in  the  shell."  For  variety  the 
teacher  reads  the  second  stanza  (omitting  the  word  "nest"). 

If  taught  to  a  senior  class  the  stanzas  may  be  read  silently,  the 
answer  only  being  spoken  aloud.     Teach  the  term — stanza. 
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Next  deal  with  poetic  phrasing  and  beauty  of  thought.  Let  the 
pupils  discover  the  beautiful  words  that  the  writer  uses  to  express  ideas 
already  grasped  by  the  pupils  in  the  preliminary  talk — brooded,  fluttered, 
flt  for  grown-up  labours.  When  beautiful  expressions  are  discovered 
link  them  when  possible  with  different  aspects  of  Nature.  Read  "The 
Wind  and  the  Leaves",  also  "October's  Party."  Let  the  pupils  tell  why 
the  word  "fluttering"  is  used  in  these  poems.  Later,  pupils  are  asked  to 
use  these  words  in  sentences  of  their  own  in  connection  with  nature  and 
language  work. 

Call  attention  to  the  second  line  in  each  of  the  first  two  stanzas. 
Develop  the  beautiful  underlying  thoughts — adaptation  to  environment 
planned  by  the  Creator;  contentment  of  the  bird;  the  growing  beauty  and 
freedom  of  each  succeeding  world. 

Finally  let  the  child  find  the  parallel  between  his  own  life  and  that  of 
the  bird.  At  first  he  knew  only  his  own  home  and  family.  His  experience 
broadened  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  and  school.  Now  he 
knows  that  there  are  many  countries  and  peoples,  and  in  his  books  he 
reads  of  beautiful  worlds  beyond. 

Correlations. — This  poem  contains  many  word-pictures.  It  can  there- 
fore be  reproduced  in  a  number  of  ways — drawn,  painted,  represented 
by  cuttings,  modelled  in  plasticine,  dramatized. 

Section  2.  Nature  Study. 

Through  the  study  of  the  poem.  Bird  Thoughts,  the  pupils  have 
grasped  the  life  of  the  bird  in  its  entirety.  They  will  now  be  interested 
in  any  phase  of  bird  life  suitable  for  the  month. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  poem  "October"  will  furnish  a  basis  for  study 
on  all  other    nature  topics — plants,  insects,  leaves,   "lovely  wayside 
things,"  and  "October's  bright  blue  weather." 
Section  3.         Reading. 

Klapper  says:  "Intensive  reading  means  material  chewed  and  digested] 
extensive  reading  is  only  a  process  of  touch  and  go.''  The  poem,  "Bird 
Thoughts"  has  been  used  for  intensive  study.  A  strong  apperceptive 
basis  has  been  laid.  The  following  poems  from  the  First  Reader  may  now 
be  selected  for  extensive  study.  To  senior  classes  they  may  be  assigned  as 
supplementary  reading.  If  read  in  the  following  order  continuity  of 
thought  is  sustained:  (1)  The  Egg  in  the  Nest,  (2)  A  Secret,  (3)  What 
Does  Little  Birdie  Say,  (4)  The  Baby  Swallow,  (5)  Who  Stole  the  Bird's 
Nest? 

In  connection  with  nature  study  many  beautiful  poems  and  prose 
selections  may  be  read  to  the  children  or  assigned  for  silent  reading  at 
seats.  Many  of  these  may  be  found  in  The  Plan  Books  and  The  Month 
by  Month  series. 
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For  junior  classes  give  supplementary  blackboard  lessons.  See 
Ontario  Reading  Manual,  Chapter  V. 

A  special  period  should  be  set  apart  for  unrelated  reading — stories 
asked  for  by  the  children,  incidental  bits  of  humour,  selections  from  the 
Course  in  the  Literature  Manual. 

Section  4.        Language. 

In  the  following  exercises  the  aim  is  to  lead  gradually  but  definitely 
to  an  intelligent  knowledge  and  use  of  the  simple  sentence  forms.  The 
numbers  indicate  the  order  of  development,  not  necessarily  the  number 
of  lessons. 

1.  Base  the  lessons  on  the  poem,  "Bird  Thoughts".  Question  thus: 
"What  is  the  name  or  title  of  the  lesson?  Is  it  a  good  title?  Why? 
There  are  different  ways  in  which  wx  may  tell  our  thoughts — ^by  draw- 
ings, with  plasticine,  through  actions  and  in  words.  The  third  stanza 
of  the  poem  tells  us  in  which  of  these  ways  the  bird  told  its  thoughts'' 

2.  (a)  Let  each  child  imagine  himself  the  little  bird  and  be  prepared 
to  tell  in  words  his  thought  about  the  world,  using  the  words  of  the  poem. 

{b)  After  a  few  minutes'  silence  call  upon  different  pupils  to  tell  or 
express  their  thoughts  in  words. 

{c)  Write  each  of  these  thoughts  upon  the  blackboard. 

{d)  Each  child  may  read  from  the  blackboard  his  own  thought, 
then  the  thought  of  a  class-mate. 

3.  {a)  The  teacher  may  say:  "To-day,  instead  of  having  Bird 
Thoughts  about  the  world,  we  shall  have  Boy  Thoughts  and  Girl  Thoughts 
about  the  pansies  we  gathered  from  our  school-garden.  (Any  other 
nature  topic  may  be  substituted).  Look  closely  at  your  pansy.  Tell 
us  your  thought  about  its  colour.  Smell  it — tell  your  thought.  Feel 
it — tell  your  thought.  Count  the  number  of  leaflets — tell  your  thought. 
Tell  any  other  thoughts  you  have  about  the  pansy." 

{b)  The  teacher  writes  each  of  the  approved  statements  upon  the 
board.  If  any  change  is  made  in  the  form  given  by  the  child,  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  thought  is  the  one  given  by  the  pupil  but  told  in 
a  better  way. 

(c)  Teacher  directs:  "Read  the  group  of  words  telling  your  own 
thought.  Read  the  group  of  words  telling  Fred's  thought,"  etc.  "We 
have  a  name  for  a  group  of  words  telling  a  thought.  We  call  it  a  sentence.'' 
(Write  word  on  board). 

{d)  Give  exercises  requiring  the  use  of  the  word  "sentence"  by 
the  pupils,  as:  "Tell  which  sentence  you  like  best,  then  read  it."  Pupil: 
"  I  like  the  third  sentence  best — 'The  pansy  has  a  velvety  feeling.* " 

4.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  of  these  written  sentences 
begin?     What  mark  is  at  the  end?     Impress  names  capital  and  period. 
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5.  Give  pupils  practice  in  the  construction  of  oral  sentences  about 
topics  in  which  interest  has  already  been  awakened. 

6.  Transcription  of  sentences  from  lessons  previously  read  or  dis- 
cussed. For  example:  First  Reader,  page  90 — Construction  of  the 
Nest.  The  dog  gave  hair.  The  sheep  gave  wool,  The  cow  gave  hay. 
Emphasize  punctuation. 

Word-study  should  be  based  upon  selections  studied  in  reading  and 
literature.  For  example:  First  Reader,  page  90,  the  use  of  the  word 
gave;  page  69,  came  and  flew\  page  41,  there  was  and  there  were;  page  7, 
words  indicating  sequence — first,  next,  at  length.  (For  method  see 
September  number  of  The  School)  . 

Section  5.        Dictation. 

(For  Senior  Classes). 

(o)  "Slumber,  slumber,  little  one  now, 

The  bird  is  asleep  in  his  nest  on  the  bough; 
The  bird  is  asleep,  he  has  folded  his  wings. 
And  over  him  softly  the  dream  fairy  sings." 

(6)     This  is  October. 
The  air  is  cool. 
The  sky  is  blue. 
The  frost  has  come. 
The  leaves  are  turning  bright. 
Squirrels  are  gathering  nuts. 
The  insects  are  going  to  sleep. 

(c)  Selections  from  lessons  studied  in  Reader. 
{d)  Unrelated  Spelling.     See  Manual. 

Section  6.         Composition. 

(a)  Impersonation  and  Riddle  Games  based  on  Bird  Thoughts 
and  nature  topics.     Aim: — To  develop  the  power  of  oral  description. 

(b)  "An  Imaginary  Walk"  based  on  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's 
poem,  "October".  At  first  each  pupil  may  tell  one  thing  he  saw  and 
give  two  or  three  short  sentences  describing  it.  Later  the  answers  of 
several  children  may  be  combined. 

(c)  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Life  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson",  given  in 
October  Plan  Book.  The  story  contains  many  beautiful  thoughts  and 
apt  expressions,  and  can  readily  be  reproduced. 

In  oral  reproduction  train  the  child  from  the  first  to  develop  the  story 
step  by  step,  giving  each  incident  in  its  proper  order.  Question  the 
pupils  into  a  clear  comprehension  and  a  concise  expression  of  the  several 
parts.  Headings  written  on  the  board  will  lead  the  child  unconsciously 
into  paragraph  writing,  and  will  assist  him  also  in  giving  a  connected 
summary  of  the  story. 

Section  7.         Busy- Work  in  English. 

The  busy-work  should  be  directly  related  to  the  oral  class  work. 
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1.  Material. — Printed  or  type-written  sentences  from  Reader  or 
Spelling  Exercises  in  Manual,  mounted  on  card-board  and  cut  into 
separate  words. 

Work. — (a)  Construct,  using  a  copy,  the  original  sentence,  (b)  Find 
duplicates  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  (c)  Construct  the  sentences 
from  memory,     {d)  Construct  original  sentences. 

2.  Above  exercises  using  letter-cards. 

3.  Copy  in  script  the  above  exercises. 

4.  {a)  Word-building  with  letter-cards  and  in  script.  See  "Seat- 
Work"  in  Spelling  Manual,     (b)  The  words  formed  used  in  sentences. 

5.  Material. — The  poem  or  memory-gem  studied  in  class  may  be 
type-written  or  cut  from  an  old  reader  and  pasted  on  tag-board.  One 
copy  is  cut  into  lines,  and  another  into  words  and  put  into  a  box. 

Work. — (a)  With  a  copy  of  the  poem  before  him  the  child  arranges 
each  line  of  a  stanza  in  its  proper  place. 

(b)  The  words  of  a  stanza  or  line  are  arranged  in  order,  first  from 
a  copy,  then  from  memory. 

{c)  Words  are  arranged  to  make  original  sentences. 

6.  Material. — Short  story  printed  on  cardboard  with  a  few  im- 
portant words  omitted  in  each  sentence.  Below  the  story,  the  printed 
words  are  placed  in  a  column.  The  story  complete  is  cut  up  and  placed  in 
a  box  or  envelope. 

Work. — Child  builds  story,  supplying  omitted  words  in  proper  places, 
first  with  copy,  then  from  rhemory. 

Number  by  Development. 

During  the  first  month  no  symbols  were  used.  The  work  was  en- 
tirely oral  and  objective.  Before  introducting  the  next  stage,  the  work 
of  the  first  month  should  be  reviewed  thoroughly  and  systematically. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  through  the  building  of  a  "stair"  with  cubes. 

In  the  following  review  exercises  note  the  order  of  the  points : 

(a)  A  problem  for  solution. 

(b)  Construction. 

(c)  Comparison. 

(d)  Application  of  knowledge. 

Each  pupil  places  one  cube  for  the  first  step.  The  teacher  then 
questions : 

1.  (a)  How  many  cubes  are  needed  to  build  the  second  step? 

(b)  Build  the  second  step. 

(c)  How  many  more  cubes  in  the  second  step  than  in  the  first? 
{d)  How  many  cubes  are  used  to  build  both  steps? 

2.  (a)  How  many  cubes  are  needed  to  make  the  third  step. 

(b)  Build  the  third  step. 

(c)  How  many  more  cubes  are  needed  to  build  the  third  step  than 
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the  second?  than  the  first?     How  many  cubes  less  in  the  first  step  than 
the  third  step,  etc.? 

(d)  How  many  cubes  in  the  first  and  third  steps?  Second  and 
third?     In  the  first  three  steps? 

Continue  as  before.     The  sum  must  not  at  this  stage  exceed  ten. 
Second  Stage. — Symbols  Introduced. 

1.  Emphasize  the  group  as, a  whole,  show  the  written  symbol,  and 
give  the  name  figure.  Teach  the  making  of  the  correct  forms  in  the 
writing  lesson. 

2.  Cubes,  sticks,  etc.,  are  placed  before  each  child  with  ample  space 
to  arrange  them  as  directed  by  teacher.     Teacher  dictates  orally.     Show 

me  a.  four  and  a  two,  etc.     Pupil  constructs,  thus: or   :   :     : 

The  written  dictation  is  then  shown  4-f  2.     No  answers  are  asked  for  at 
this  stage. 

Before  assigning  seat-work  give  much  practice  in  reading  orally 
similar  expressions :  (a)  on  board ;  {h)  on  flash  cards. 

Busy-Work  in  Number — Symbols. 

1.  (a)  Children  mount  a  calendar  sheet,  then  cut  out  the  figures 
without  waste  of  material. 

(6)  The  sheet  containing  the  holes  is  then  placed  on  cardboard 
and  figures  traced.  The  figure  thus  made  is  then  cut  out.  These 
exercises  impress  the/orm  of  the  figure. 

2.  On  the  back  of  the  card  containing  a  figure  make  the  number 
picture  corresponding  to  the  figure.  The  children  arrange  the  number 
pictures  following  an  order  on  the  board  and  match  with  figures,  or 
place  the  figure  in  a  given  order  and  match  with  picture  numbers. 

3.  Figures  sorted  and  laid  in  rows;  or,  arranged  in  order  of  numbers. 

4.  Dictation  exercises.  Teacher  writes  on  board  a  dictation  exercise. 
Pupils  construct  on  peg-board.  At  the  end  of  the  first  period  the  exer- 
cise on  the  board  is  covered,  and  pupils  reproduce  the  exercise  from  the 
peg-board.  This  may  be  done  with  calendar  figures,  or  on  paper  with 
pencil. 

For  example : 

Teacher's  Blackboard  Dictation — 

3  5         2  4         2         2 

4  2         3  2         3         2 
-        -        -              .312 

Pupil's  Peg-board  Arrangement — 


History  of  Literature  in  the  High  School 

G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Facility  of  Education,  University  oi  Toronto. 

THE  High  School  curriculum  in  Ontario  is  based  entirely  on  the  study 
of  masterpieces,  and  as  a  consequence  little  .attention  is  paid 
to  the  history  of  literature.  True,  there  are  short  sections  in  the 
High  School  text-books  dealing  with  the  authors  of  the  various  periods, 
but  the  work  based  on  these  sections  is  bound  to  result  in  nothing  better 
than  lists  of  names.  Under  these  conditions  pupils  leave  our  schools 
in  most  cases  without  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
English  literature.  At  one  time  far  more  attention  was  given  in  Ontario 
high  schools  to  the  history  of  literature.  The  Pass  Junior  Matriculation 
paper  of  1879  contains  the  following  questions:  1,  Write  brief  sketches 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Lyly, 
Ben  Jonson,  Burton.  2,  Point  out  clearly  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  showing  how  it  was  affected  by  the 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  England.  3,  Give  a  short  history  of 
Milton,  naming  his  chief  prose  and  poetical  works.  For  some  years 
after  this,  candidates  for  First  Class  certificates,  Grades  A  and  B,  had 
a  paper  each  year  on  the  English  language  and  the  history  of  English 
literature,  besides  other  ordinary  literature  papers.  In  1885  a  First 
Class,  Grade  C  paper  contained  two  questions  on  the  history  of  literature 
and  six  on  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus. 

In  the  United  States  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  history  of 
literature.  Most  of  the  important  colleges  and  universities  have  adopted 
the  uniform  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  These  requirements  include  an  extensive  course  in  supple- 
mentary reading  and  literature  which  embraces  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  in  literature  works  by  representative  authors  from  Shakespeare  to 
Tennyson.  In  addition,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  required.  The  Harvard  University  calendar  specifies 
that  general  questions  may  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 
Chicago  University  goes  further,  and  lays  down,  as  one  requirement  for 
matriculation,  "some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English 
literature  from  the  time  of  Chaucer".  The  prevailing  American  view 
is  expressed,  as  follows,  by  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott  in  their  volume, 
"The  Teaching  of  English",  p.  282. 
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"With  stronger  reasons  we  may  urge  the  importance  of  the  study 
in  the  high  school  of  the  general  history  of  English  literature  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  not  an  attractive  subject  to  the  schoolboy, 
let  us  frankly  admit.     But  in  its  general  outlines,  its  larger  movements, 
it  presents  a  development  of  thought  and  feeling  more  or  less  evidently 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  people,  and  constituting  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought.     Such  an 
outline  should  be  more  than  a  mere  skeleton.     It  should  be  based  upon 
a  well-written  text-book,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  enough 
incursions  into  the  principal  authors  to  get  some  sense  of  what  they  are 
like.     If  such  a  course  succeeds  in  making  the  pupil  feel  a  little  more 
at  home  in  the  great  body  of  our  literature,  and  leaves  in  him  the 
feeling  that  there  are  good  things  to  be  read  at  his  later  leisure  all 
along  the  line  between  Chaucer  and  Tennyson,  it  will  have  more  than 
justified  itself". 
Everyone  will  admit  that  it  is  desirable  for  our  pupils  to  have  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature.     But  is  it 
wise  to  add  this  to  all  the  other  things  our  boys  and  girls  must  know? 
I  have  no  desire  to  alter  the  Ontario  curriculum  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  English  literature  as  a  formal  subject.     Such  history,  unless 
based  largely  on  the  texts  read  in  class  is  likely  to  be  both  uninteresting 
and  unprofitable.     An  examination  based  on  a  text-book,  such  as  is 
advocated  by  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  would  lead  simply  to  the 
cramming  of  long  lists  of  authors  and  books,  and  would  awaken  little 
desire  to  read  literature.     But  much  can  be  done  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  literature  course  and  by  incidental  instruction  to  give  our  high 
school  pupils  an  historical  background  for  their  reading,  to  show  them 
a  little  about  the  development  of  English  literature,  and  to  guide  them 
in  their  reading. 

The  course  in  literature  for  each  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  the 
high  school,  could  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  representative 
of  the  main  periods.  For  instance,  a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  usually  read 
in  each  form.  By  using  such  a  collection  of  lyrics  as  The  Golden  Treasury 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  the  class  a  few  suitable  lyrics  to  further  illustrate 
sixteenth  century  poetry,  while  a  good  prose  anthology  in  the  hands  of 
the  class,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  would  furnish  selections 
of  sixteenth  century  prose.  The  age  of  Milton  could  not  be  dealt  with 
so  readily,  but  enough  of  both  prose  and  poetry  could  be  read  to  make  the 
children  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  leading  names  at  least.  The 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  could  be  dealt  with  even  more  easily, 
for  we  always  read  a  good  deal  of  literature  from  those  centuries.  This 
arrangement  could  be  carried  out,  and  yet  give  the  classes  nothing  but 
eminently  suitable  literature. 
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Once  in  a  while  the  teacher  would  have  to  give  his  class  a  talk  about 
the  books  and  authors  with  which  they  have  become  more  or  less  familiar. 
This  might  be  illustrated  by  wall  charts  and  pictures  and  made  tliorough- 
ly  interesting. 

The  work  of  interesting  pupils  in  the  history  of  literature  will  be  much 
easier  if  the  school  has  a  well  chosen  library,  or  better  still,  if  in  each 
class  room  there  is  a  collection  of  books  from  which  the  teacher  can  read 
selections  and  to  which  he  can  refer  the  class.  Not  all  his  class  will  read 
the  books  or  the  selections  in  which  he  tries  to  interest  them,  but  a  number 
will  do  so  and  will  get  a  real  taste  for  good  literature. 

The  teacher  can  get  plenty  of  aids  for  this  work.  The  Golden 
Treasury,  on  account  of  its  excellence  and  its  cheapness,  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  fine 
anthologies  of  both  prose  and  poetry  which  the  teacher  can  use  and  place 
within  the  reach  of  his  ambitious  pupils.  There  are  many  short  histories 
of  literature  suitable  for  the  school  library.  Well  illustrated  books  are 
still  dear,  but  nothing  helps  more  to  interest  live,  growing  children. 
Fortunately  it  is  becoming  easier  to  secure  good  collections  of  lantern 
slides  to  illustrate  literary  masterpieces  and  literary  history.  For 
example,  one  English  firm,  is  offering  not  only  a  large  series  of  slides 
dealing  with  the  Shakespeare  country,  but  sets  of  slides  taken  from 
photographs  of  the  plays  as  presented  by  leading  actors. 

Naturally  the  work  in  the  history  of  literature  will  be  spiral.  Form 
I  will  get  a  first  sketch;  for  Form  II  this  sketch  will  be  a  little  fuller; 
the  higher  forms  will  get  additional  details.  The  work  will  not  be 
burdensome  at  any  stage  for  either  pupils  or  teachers,  if  kept  within 
reasonable  limits.  If  such  a  scheme  is  carefully  planned  and  systema- 
tically carried  out,  our  pupils  will  leave  school  with  a  good  background 
for  their  future  reading  and,  we  may  hope,  a  keener  interest  in  literature. 


Two  ladies — each  with  her  child — visited  the  Chicago  Art  Museum.  As  they  passed 
the  "Winged  Victory"  the  little  boy  exclaimed:  "Huh!  She  ain't  got  no  head.  "Sh!', 
the    horrified    little  girl   replied.      "That's   Art — she   don't    need    none!" — Harper's 

Magazine. 

When  small  Sigrid  made  her  first  appearance  in  an  American  school,  says  Harper's 
Magazine,  she  was  asked  the  usual  puzzling  questions,  one  of  which  was: 

•^'What  is  your  nationality,  Sigrid?" 

Sigrid  tossed  her  flaxen  braids.  "I'm  an  American  of  Norwegian  design,"  she  said 
promptly. 


Seeing  an  unfamiliar  plant  by  the  way,  Professor  Smithres,  the  famous  botanist, 
stopped  to  study  it.  A  barefoot  boy  stopped  and  inquisitively  tried  to  "  squint "  through 
the  professor's  magnifying  glass. 

"Do  you  know  this  plant,  sonny?"  said  the  professor  kindly. 

"Yep,"  said  the  boy. 

"To  what  family  does  it  belong?" 

Pointing  to  a  house  half  hidden  by  the  trees  of  the  road,  the  boy  said:  "Jones's." 


Kindergarten-Primary  Suggestions 

LILLIAN  B.  HARDING 
Kindergarten-Primary  Form,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

IN  the  month  of  September  the  little  kindergarten-primary  child 
came  to  us  to  start  on  his  education  voyage.     This  little  citizen  of 

the  new  social  community,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  journey,  must 
speedily  have  a  sympathetic  relationship  established,  whereby  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  will  be  fostered  between  him  and  his  teacher.  The  power 
of  insight  to  see,  feel  and  live  in  the  child's  world,  is  necessary  to  call 
forth  spontaneity.  When  the  teacher  catches  the  spirit  of  his  happiness, 
hunjour  and  activity,  he  will  give  us  in  return  the  faith  which  abides — 
the  only  passport  needed  to  set  sail. 

The  Instinct  of  Investigation. — The  natural  desire  or  instinct  to 
wander  around  and  look  at  things  suggests  a  natural  centre  of  interest 
for  study,  viz.,  the  class-room.  The  familiar  playthings,  e.g  ,  the  balls 
of  the  first  gift,  may  be  suspended  above  the  blackboard,  the  colour 
names,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  being  written  below. 
A  large  ball  and  a  small  one  side  by  side,  introduce  size,  big,  little. 

A  Toy  Table. — The  teacher  provides  a  small  toy  table.  The 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  bring  toys  and  other  playthings,  e.g.,  top,  doll, 
train,  furniture,  spoon,  flag,  dog,  horse,  rabbit,  etc.  This  material 
furnishes  endless  opportunity  for  recreation.  Educational  thought  is 
growing  more  and  more  cordial  toward  the  value  of  the  play  spirit  in  the 
use  of  the  concrete.  The  right  use  of  m.aterial,  familiar  to  the  child,  not 
only  gives  wholesome  pleasure,  but  prom.otes  m.ental  brightness  and 
moral  growth.  Many  of  the  gam.es  may  lead  directly,  though  incident- 
ally, into  language  training,  work-recognition,  etc. 

[Incidental  Reading. — Primary  Reading  Manual,  p.  10,  sect.  10  (a) ; 
p.  56,  sect.  41  (a,  b,  c,  d)\ 

Pictures. — Pictures  taken  from  illustrated  story  books  are  hung 
within  the  range  ot  the  child's  close  vision.  Subjects,  such  as  "The 
Three  Bears",  in  which  conversations  take  place,  create  interest  and 
stim.ulate  thought.     "The  Blacksmith"  suggests  industrial  topics. 

The  Building  Blocks  known  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  in  the 
kindergarten  give  an  incentive  to  the  child  to  create  and  a  basis  for 
further  self-expression  in  language. 

The  Social  Instinct. — To  prom.ote  natural  growth  formalism  m.ust 
l^e  eliminated  in  the  child's  world.  The  "Good  Morning"  tone  must 
carry  magnetic  suggestion  and  stim.ulate  warmth  and  joy  in  a  bright 
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response.  "Good  Morning"  and  "Good  Afternoon"  written  on  the 
blackboard  may  be  pointed  to  by  a  pupil  who  receives  pleasure  in  the 
class  answer,  while  visualization  is  taking  place  and  knowledge  of 
substantial  nnerit  is  being  imparted. 

The  Morning  Prayer,  short,  simple,  meaningful: 
"Help  me  Lord,  in  all  I  do. 

To  be  loving,  kind  and  true." 
satisfies  the  soul  of  the  little  petitioners. 

The  Morning  Hymn,  bright,  wholesome  and  preferably  new 
"Thank  God  for  the  world  so  sweet, 

Thank  Him  for  the  food  we  eat, 

Thank  Him  for  the  birds  that  sing, 

Thank  our  God  for  everything." 
The  Instinct  to  Communicate  makes  language  our  foundation  for 
the  study  of  reading.  The  teacher  must  hold  the  compass  and  chart  in 
the  Morning  Talk  that  time  be  not  wasted  in  desultory  and  meaningless 
conversations.  What  we  saw,  what  we  did,  during  the  holidays  may 
prove  a  point  of  departure  for  good  language  development.  The  story 
with  its  rhythmic  repetitions,  e.g.,  Maud  Lindsay's  Little  Gray  Pony — 
must  not  be  omitted.  An  easy,  rhythmic,  self-appealing  verse  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  high  living  throughout  the  day,  e.g.: 
"A  little  bird  sang  in  his  song  so  gay 

Try  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to-day. 

In  your  work  and  in  your  play." 
1  HE  Kindergarten  Occupation  of  Picture  Sewing  may  be  used 
to  correlate  with  reading.  Dramatic  expressions  of  child-life  have  been 
taken  in  action  words,  e.g.,  run,  hop,  skip,  jump,  etc.,  sight  words  from 
the  impulse  to  handle  things  on  the  toy  table  and  in  the  room  and  sight 
groups  useful  in  sentence  building,  as,  I  see,  I  have,  See  my.  Do  you. 
(Primary  Reading  Manual,  chap.  II,  1).  Blank  cards  on  which  the 
teacher  prepares  with  care  and  precision  an  outline  of  a  boy  and  a  top,  a 
girl  and  a  cat,  etc.,  are^ perforated  with  large  holes,  to  permit  the  use  of 
coarse  needle  and  wool  and  so  prevent  all  possibility  of  eye  strain.  On 
these  cards  is  written  a  descriptive  sentence,  as,  "See  my  top";  "Do 
you  see  my  cat?"  or  "Good  Morning  little  bird,"  etc.,  according  to  the 
originality  of  the  teacher  and  the  power  gained  by  the  child. 

The  Instinct  for  Bodily  Movement  m.akes  it  imperative  that  we 
remember  that  the  mind  is  trained  through  the  body,  hence  the  regular 
play  period  out-of-doors,  supervised  at  times,  free  play  to  relax  at  other 
times  the  body  and  give  abundant  joy.  The  kindergarten-prim.ary 
teacher  holds  in  her  children  the  plastic  future.  Every  morning  begins 
a  new  day  in  which  she  re-plights  her  faith  with  the  spirit  of  the  little 
child,  aspiring,  hoping,  building  tor  an  unsurpassed  future. 


Educative  Handwork 


M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

E^ex  Street  School,  Toronto. 

Constructive  Work— 

"If  hand  and  eye  you  deftly  train, 
Firm  grows  the  will  and  keen  the  brain". 

— Goethe. 

October  is  the  harvest  month  and  the  month  of  gay  foUage.  "October's 

child  has  wealth  untold,  and  his  hands  are  full  of  outdoor  gold."     The 

outdoor  world  is  a  vast  storehouse  holding  a  wealth  of  nature  material. 

Each  month  offers  something  new  which  we  may  add  to  our  collection. 

Nuts,  acorns,  leaves,  nut  hulls,  burrs  and  pods  may  be  gathered. 

The  flowers,  grasses,  sedges,  wild  berries,  autum.n  leaves  and  vines, 
all  may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes.  Borders  may  be  made  from 
sassafras,  oak  and  maple  leaves,  which  have  been  pressed  and  varnished. 

The  nuts,  nut  hulls,  seeds,  hollow  weed-stalks,  pine  cones  and  berries 
may  be  used  to  make  attractive  strings,  while  a  portiere  made  of  acorns 
and  hollow  weed-stalks  is  a  delight  to  all.  See  whether  the  child  shows 
any  organizing  power  in  the  construction  of  the  string.  Later  let  him 
string  with  reference  to  form  and  colour. 

Eucaliptus  seeds,  red  magnolia  seeds,  squash  seeds,  apple  seeds,  rose- 
hips, snow-berry  seeds,  sunflower  seeds,  maple  keys,  cranberries  make 
strings  that  charm  the  heart  of  the  child  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  idea  of  a  repeated  unit.  Macaroni  cut  into  one-inch  pieces  and 
strung  with  the  seeds  gives  variety. 

Cunning  little  dolls  may  be  made  from  the  twigs  of  trees.  Cut 
heads,  hands  and  feet  from  pictures  in  a  magazine  and  paste  them  on 
the  twigs.     Then  dress  them  with  crepe  paper  or  bits  of  silk. 

Vegetables  may  be  made  into  dolls,  cradles,  boats,  the  three  bears, 
Cinderella,  her  carriage  and  mice.  A  cucumber  hollowed  out  m,akes  a 
boat,  and  with  mast  and  paper  sails  added,  delights  the  boy;  or,  with 
pasteboard  rockers  slipped  into  slits  cut  across  the  cucumber,  makes  a 
cradle  for  a  doll. 

Funny  little  Brownies  may  be  made  of  two  fat  horse-chestnuts  and 
five  toothpicks  (two  for  the  arms,  two  for  the  legs,  and  one  to  fasten  the 
nuts  together).  Do  you  not  recall  when,  with  childish  delight,  your 
plates  and  saucers  were  made  of  the  acorn  top  while  quaint  little  bowls, 
cups,  pitchers  and  teapots  were  made  of  the  nut  itself?  Corn  stalks  give 
material  for  dolls*  furniture,  while  from  the  cobs  we  may  make  candle 
sticks  and  dolls. 
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For  Thanksgiving,  cut  out  turkeys  and  paste  for  a  border.  Cut  out 
pictures  from  a  catalogue  and  have  a  pictured  dinner.  Collect  pictures 
of  vegetables,  crackers,  nuts,  fruits,  etc.,  and  paste  on  sheets  of  paper. 
In  the  plasticine  make  objects  that  are  typical  of  the  season  and  that  the 
child  is  thankful  for. 

The  high  water  mark  of  October  comes  with  Hallowe'en.  Try  to 
make  the  children  feel  the  Brownie  spirit,  and  associate  Hallowe'en  with 
pleasant  pranks  and  helpful  deeds.  All  sorts  of  fairy-like  surprises  may 
happen,  and  the  children  may  find  many  helpful  things  to  make  or  do  for 
others  at  home  and  at  school. 

Borders  of  pumpkins  or  brownies  are  cut  out  and  pasted  on  paper. 
A  poster  of  brownies  performing  their  funny  tricks  is  a  great  delight. 

Plasticine  is  an  antiseptic  material  and  will  retain  its  plastic  condition 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  of  giving  expression  to  that  knowledge.  It  aids  in  giving  tangible 
expression  to  ideas  of  form,  in  cultivating  powers  of  observation,  and  in 
developing  the  sense  of  touch.  Modelling  appeals  to  the  child  because 
of  its  near  approach  to  the  real  thing.  It  prepares  the  way  for  mass 
drawing;  it  interprets  in  actuality  the  forms  of  which  a  child  has  know- 
ledge. He  comes  to  know  bulk,  substance,  material  or  mass,  and  from 
this  the  step  to  mass  drawing  is  quite  easy  because  he  has  been  thinking 
in  terms  of  mass. 

It  is  an  easy  medium  of  expression  and  it  gives  excellent  finger- 
training,  strengthening  and  educating  the  muscles  of  the  hand  for  pencil 
work  later  on.  At  first,  to  allow  the  child  to  become  familiar  with  the 
plasticine,  free  work  is  best.  Then  roll  it  around  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  until  a  sphere  is  made.  The  next  step  is  to  form  rolls  of  it, 
keeping  the  palms  of  the  hands  parallel  to  each  other  when  rolling. 
Lastly  make  a  ball,  press  it  flat  and  then  press  it  into  the  desired  shape 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Start  with  the  basic 
form  and  mould  into  the  shape  desired. 

From  the  type  forms — sphere,  hemisphere,  cube,  cylinder,  ovoid, 
prism,  cone — many  forms  may  be  moulded. 

1.  Sphere. — ^ball,  orange,  apple,  pumpkin,  beads,  grapes,  snowman. 
Slightly  flatten  the  sphere  for  dishes,  buttons,  cookies;  or  pinch  out  the 
ears  and  tail  for  a  cat  or  a  rabbit. 

2.  Hemisphere: — bell,  cap,  nest,  shell,  umbrella. 

3.  Ovoid: — plum,,  egg,  lemon,  bird,  vases. 

4.  Cube: — ink-well,  jack-in-the-box,  stove,  table,  chair. 

5.  Prism: — book,  suit-case,  clock,  post. 

6.  Cylinder: — muff,  rubbers,  boot,  hat,  rolling-pin,  pencil,  firecracker, 
lighthouse,  windmill. 

7.  Cone: — carrot,  parsnip,  top,  wigwam. 
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The  designs  given  last  month  for  sticklaying  may  be  worked  out  with 
plasticine.  Designs  made  up  of  geom.etric  units,  such  as,  the  square, 
triangle,  circle  may  be  used  in  borders,  centres  or  corners. 

On  pages  113  to  117  of  the  Manual  on  manual  training,  many  uses 
to  which  plasticine  is  put  are  illustrated.  An  illustrative  lesson  is  given 
on  page  25  and  specific  instruction  in  making  fruit  and  animal  shapes  is 
given. 

To  correlate  with  the  English  studies  a  tree  from  a  cylinder,  a  nest 
from  a  hemisphere,  an  egg  or  bird  from,  the  ovoid  may  be  made. 

In  sticklaying  the  tree,  the  nest,  the  bird,  the  leaves  may  be  made. 
The  home  thought  may  be  illustrated  in  m.aking  a  house,  the  people  in 
the  house,  and  in  showing  the  different  activities  of  the  people.  The 
stickmen  engaged  in  different  activities  are  an  aid  in  pose  drawing. 

In  paper  cutting  atree  may  be  cut  out,  a  border  of  nests  m.ay  be  made 
or  a  bird  standing  on  a  nest  may  be  traced  and  cut.  A  series  as  "The 
Story  of  Birdie's  Thoughts"  may  be  cut  and  pasted  on  sheets  of  paper. 


i"%^'' 


In  paper  modelling  make  a  Jack-o'-Lantern  box  as  illustrated. 
Fasten  strings  to  the  corners  and  hang  up. 

To  make  the  peg  board  to  be  used  in  number  work  take  the  lid  of  a 
pasteboard  box,  rule  off  in  half-inch  square.  Prick  a  hole  at  the 
intersections. 

For  card  sewing,  trace,  prick,  and  sew  a  tree,  nest,  egg,  leaf,  pum,pkin 
pie,  turkey  and  brownie. 

Art. — This  month  brings  us  to  the  realization  that  summer  has  fled, 
so  why  not  fill  the  drawing  lessons  with  a  genuine  autumnal  spirit?  The 
leaves  are  so  beautiful  that  leaf  colouration  makes  an  excellent  lesson. 
Colour  leaves  of  trees  and  vines,  e.g.,  barberry,  snow-berry,  woodbine, 
Boston  ivy,   oak,   maple  and  cut   them  out  afterwards.     In   drawing 
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flowers  draw  first  the  stem  to  get  the  general  direction,  second  the  flower 
and  third  the  leaf.     Nests  containing  eggs  or  birds  may  be  drawn. 

Bird  thoughts  in  English  studies  suggest  a  scene.  Draw  with  crayon 
the  blue  sky  and  the  green  grass.  Then  a  tree  with  foliage.  A  nest  may 
be  partly  seen.  A  bird  near  by  completes  our  picture.  From  the  bird's 
home  to  our  home  is  an  easy  step.  To  a  sky  and  grass  picture,  add  a 
house  and  a  boy  or  girl  performing  some  active  duty  as  chopping  wood, 
looking  at  a  nest,  or  running  a  message.  In  the  pose  work  the  stick- 
men  will  help  in  getting  the  pose  while  the  jointed  brownie  may  be  doing 
all  sorts  of  funny  antics.     Draw  both  in  mass. 

Recreation. — The  child  has  an  instinct  for  play  and  is  following  the 
demands  of  nature  in  his  desire  for  play.  For  a  breathing  exercise  to  gain 
easy  controlled  breathing  have  the  child  sigh  out  his  breath,  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  winds,  buzzing  flies,  or  smell  an  imaginary  bunch  of 
roses. 

Rest  exercises,  interspersed  between  lessons,  are  valuable  enough 
to  justify  their  use.  When  the  child  reaches  the  fatigue  point  he  loses 
his  power  of  interested  attention.  A  quick  exercise  relieves  and  rests 
him.  When  he  becomes  restless,  and  his  feet  noisy  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
rebellion  of  the  physical  nature.  One  or  two  of  the  suggested  exercises 
will  work  like  magic:  Run  up  and  down  the  aisle,  march  on  the  toes, 
hop  on  one  foot,  swing  between  desks,  imitate  the  motions  of  a  carpenter, 
a  shoemaker  or  a  bird. 

For  Hallowe'en  cut  out  a  large  cat  from  black  paper  or  cloth  and  as  in  the 
ancient  "donkey  game "  pin  to  a  sheet  or  doon  The  blindfolded  children 
take  turns  in  pinning  on  tails.  To  pin  caps  on  a  brownie  is  another 
variation.  A  big  brownie  is  suspended  from  a  stick  or  the  ceiling.  With 
blunt  scissors  the  children  try  to  cut  it  down. 

"The  Fairies  and  Brownies  Game ". — The  fairies  form  a  circle  and  the 
brownies  are  inside.  To  the  tune  of  "Go  round  the  Valley"  sing  "The 
brownies  trip  around,  the  brownies  trip  around,  the  brownies  trip  around, 
now  see  how  lightly  they  trip."  The  fairies  glide  around  and  the  fairies 
skip  around  inside.  In  the  next  verse  the  brownies  are  asleep  and  the 
fairies  reverse  the  circle  while  they  sing,  "The  brownies  are  asleep  (three 
times).  Now  wake  them  if  you  can  ".  The  brownies  and  fairies  changCL 
places  and  the  game  continues. 


Miss  Hathaway,  teacher  in  a  country  school,  always  tried  to  make  the  lessons  as 
interesting  as  possible  to  her  little  pupils.  "  Now,  children,"  she  said,  "you  have  named 
all  the  domestic  animals  but  one.  Who  can  tell  me  what  that  one  is? "  Silence  reigned. 
"What!"  cried  the  teacher.  "Does  no  one  know?  Now,  think!  It  has  bristly  hair,  is 
fond  of  the  dirt,  and  likes  to  get  in  the  mud."  One  little  boy  at  the  end  of  the  class 
raised  a  timid  hand.    "Please,  Ma'am,"  he  said,  reflectively;  "it's  me." 


Nature  Study  for  October 

ARTHUR  M.  WYNNE,  M.A. 

Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

THE  CRAYFISH. 

THE  following  outline  is  intended  to  represent  a  course  of  study  of 
the  crayfish  suitable  for  pupils  of  the  fourth  form  of  the  Public 
School.  It  is  put  forth  as  an  effort  to  provide  in  as  logical  a 
manner  as  possible  a  stimulus  to  an  interesting  and  profitable  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Before  entering  on  our  main  task,  however,  let 
us  recall  two  or  three  generalizations  whose  importance  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  first  of  these  is  that  properly  conducted  courses  in 
nature  study,  in  addition  to  providing  the  pupil  with  actual  enjoyment, 
lead  him  to  face,  possibly  with  less  timidity,  certainly  with  more  hope 
than  he  otherwise  would,  the  subsequent  courses  in  biology.  But  this 
"preparation  for  science"  is  not  the  fundamental  aim  of  nature  study. 
The  aim  is  broader  than  that  in  that  it  includes  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  the  appreciation  by  the  pupil  of  some  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  value  of  all  nature  study  lies  in  the  work  with  the  actual  things 
themselves.  Mere  book  work  is  useless  and  should  be  largely  avoided. 
Under  proper  guidance  the  pupils  should  undertake  individual  and 
collective  observation  and  from  this  draw  their  conclusions.  Observa- 
tions are  best  made  when  the  pupil  has  a  problem  to  solve,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  free  his  questions  from  all  vagueness  and 
ambiguity,  not  necessarily  implying  in  them  the  results 'of  the  observa- 
tion but  wording  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  wanted.  Only  in  this  way  is  a  sustained  interest 
made  possible. 

Observations  of  a  crayfish  by  a  fourth  class  may  be  divided  broadly 
into  two  main  kinds:  (1)  those  relating  to  the  habitat,  and  (11)  those 
concerned  with  the  habit  and  structure  of  the  animal.  Study  of  habitat 
can  only  be  made  in  the  field,  and  while  field-work  is  also  advantageous 
for  observation  of  habit,  its  place  may  be  taken  largely  by  aquarium 
study,  which  provides,  perhaps,  better  opportunity  than  does  field-work 
for  the  close  observations  of  such  functions  as  locomotion  and  feeding. 
For  the  more  minute,  detailed  study  of  structure,  a  dead  specimen 
is  best.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  essential  structure  of  the 
dead  animal  he  can  then  with  profit  relate  structure  to  function  in  the 
living  creature. 
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Before  asking  the  pupils  to  undertake  their  field-work,  it  would  be 
wise  if  the  teacher  made  sure  that  each  pupil  had  a  definite  idea  of  what 
to  look  for,  since  even  some  fourth  book  pupils  are  unacquainted  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  crayfish.  Having  made  sure  of  this  pre- 
requisite the  teacher  is  then  in  a  position  to  lay  before  the  pupils  some 
such  series  of  directions  and  questions  as  the  following,  asking  that  each 
pupil  use  the  results  of  his  own  observations  to  furnish  his  answers: 

A.  Habitat. — Turn  over  several  stones  in  a  shallow  creek  and  watch 
closely  for  the  appearance  of  crayfish.  Look  for  them  also  under  over- 
hanging banks.  Is  the  water  in  which  crayfish  are  found  muddy  or 
clear,  deep  or  shallow,  rapid  or  quiet?  Do  you  often  see  crayfish  moving 
about  in  water  even  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  abundant?  Why? 
What  time,  would  you  suggest,  are  they  probably  most  active? 

Examine  the  region  surrounding  the  spot  from  which  the  crayfish 
darted,  and  try  to  find  crayfish  "holes".  Is  the  opening  of  the  "hole" 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth  or  is  it  raised  up  as  a  sort  of 
"chimney"?  How  high  is  the  chimney?  Why  is  the  mud  built  into  a 
chimney  rather  than  thrown  away?  What  would  happen  to  a  well 
if  its  mouth  were  no  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground?  What  is 
the  use  of  crayfish  holes?  What  becomes  of  the  crayfish  when  the  creek 
dries  up?  Do  you  think  a  very  rocky  and  gravelly  region  would  have 
many  crayfish?     Why? 

Does  the  colour  of  the  crayfish  resemble  that  of  its  surroundings? 
Why  is  this  resemblance  an  advantage?  Did  the  crayfish  you  saw 
attempt  to  stir  up  the  mud  on  the  bottom  when  you  disturbed  it?  If  so, 
what  purpose  did  it  accomplish?  Is  its  colour  better  suited  to  a  life  in 
clear  or  a  life  in  muddy  water? 

B.  Habits.  1.  Locomotion. — In  what  direction  does  the  crayfish 
usually  move  in  the  water  when  suddenly  disturbed?  What  part  of  its 
body  does  it  use  to  propel  itself  backw-ard?  In  what  other  direction  does 
it  sometimes  proceed?  How  does  it  accomplish  forward  movement? 
Does  the  crayfish  move  at  a  more  uniform  rate  when  swimming  backward 
or  forward? 

Has  the  crayfish  any  m.ethod  of  moving  itself,  other  than  that  of 
swimming?     What  parts  of  its  body  does  it  use  in  crawling? 

2.  Method  of  Defence.  Tease  the  animal  a  little  with  a  pencil 
and  note  how  it  endeavours  to  defend  itself  from  attack.  Allow  it 
to  grasp  the  pencil.  What  parts  does  it  use  for  this  purpose?  Do  they 
seem  quite  strong  considering  the  size  of  the  animal? 

3.  Feeding. — ^Try  to  find  out  what  kind  of  food  the  crayfish  likes 
best  by  offering  it  several  different  varieties,  such  as  meat,  vegetables, 
bread,  etc.     How  does  it  get  the  food  to  its  mouth?     Does  it  tear  the 
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food  with  the  big  pincers?  Are  the  small  appendages  near  the  mouth 
used  in  the  process  of  feeding?  Would  you  say  the  crayfish  is  a  slow  or 
a  fast  eater? 

4.  Breathing. — Does  the  crayfish  take  air  into  lungs,  as  human 
beings  do,  or  does  it  breathe  by  means  of  gills  as  fish  do?  Why  would 
it  be  impossible  for  the  crayfish  to  use  lungs  for  breathing?  See  if  you 
can  make  out  the  "breathing  current"  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  ink 
near  the  base  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  crayfish  resting  quietly  in  shallow  water. 
Note  where  the  ink  was  drawn  in  and  w^here  it  comes  out.  Can  you 
make  out  any  vibration  of  the  front  part  of  the  body  that  would  account 
for  this  current  of  water? 

5.  Senses. — What  sort  of  covering  for  the  body  has  the  crayfish? 
Does  such  a  covering  suggest  the  possession  of  a  delicate  or  a  dull  sense 
of  touch? 

Touch  one  of  the  eyes  gently  with  the  point  of  a  pencil.  Can  the  eye 
be  moved  in  more  than  one  direction?  Is  the  eye  placed  in  a  socket 
like  ours  or  is  it  placed  on  a  stalk?  What  is  an  advantage  of  having  the 
eyes  on  stalks?     What  is  a  disadvantage? 

Touch  the  long  slender  structures  extending  out  from  the  front  part 
of  the  body.  Does  the  animal  feel  it?  What  purpose  do  you  think  these 
structures  serve?     Can  these  "  feelers"  reach  farther  than  the  big  claws? 

C.  External  Structure. — Examine  a  dead  crayfish,  and  make 
out  two  large  distinct  regions  or  divisions  of  the  body.  Which  region 
is  the  larger,  the  front  or  the  rear?  Why?  Which  region  can  be  bent? 
Why? 

Is  the  body  covering  hard  or  soft?     How  does  this  help  the  animal? 

Examine  the  tail.  Why  is  it  a  good  organ  to  use  in  swimming? 
What  do  you  find  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
body?  How  many  pairs  of  these  are  there?  Are  they  used  in  swimming? 
How  do  they  differ  from  the  appendages  of  the  front  portion  of  the  body? 
How  many  pairs  of  legs  are  attached  to  the  front  region?  Are  they  all 
of  the  same  size?  How  does  the  front  pair  of  appendages  differ  from  the 
rest?  Wliat  are  the  uses  of  this  pair?  Is  each  leg  attached  firmly  to 
the  body  or  can  it  be  moved  as  if  it  were  hinged?  What  is  the  function 
of  the  legs  behind  the  big  claws?  Which  way  do  they  point  when  not 
in  use?  Is  this  an  advantage  when  the  animal  wishes  to  swim  back- 
wards?    Why? 

In  the  front  part  of  the  front  region  try  to  find  a  small  opening  called 
the  mouth.  Can  you  see  any  small  appendages  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth?     What  purpose  do  they  serve? 

Examine  the  feelers.  Are  they  m.ore  flexible  than  the  other  appen- 
dages? How  long  is  the  eye-stalk?  Is  the  outer  covering  of  the  eye 
hard  or  soft?     Why? 
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The  foregoing  outline  embraces  the  most  important  points  which  a 
fourth  book  pupil  can  comprehend.  The  whole  aim  of  the  teacher 
should  centre  around  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  get  the  pupils  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves  facts  which  can  only  be  truly  appreciated  when  they 
are  obtained,  not  from  books  and  diagrams  but  from  an  examination  of 
the  actual  specimen  itself. 

The  second  part  of  our  discussion  will  deal  with  "  Information  for  the 
Teacher".  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  fully  upon  a  description  of  the 
crayfish  for  it  is  presumed  that  every  teacher  who  deals  with  the  subject 
of  nature  study  has  a  m.ore  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  the  creature  in 
question.  Our  remarks,  therefore,  will  have  to  do  with  only  such  phases 
of  the  subject  as  are  apt  to  escape  the  memory  of  the  teacher  who  is 
busied  with  a  m.ultitude  of  other  topics. 

Regarding  the  habitat,  the  m.ost  im^portant  feature  is  the  need  of  a 
ready  and  abundant  supply  of  water,  while  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  that  relating  to  the  holes  and  mud-chimneys  made  by  some  of 
the  burrowing  species. 

The  crayfish  has  two  m.ethods  of  locomotion,  walking  and  swimming, 
It  walks  with  the  four  posterior  pairs  of  legs,  holding  the  remaining  pair 
which  bears  the  claws,  out  in  front.  In  swimming,  the  broad  tail  fin  is 
spread  out  as  wide  as  possible  and  is  forced  downward  and  inward  by  the 
quick  contraction  of  very  large  abdominal  muscles.  This  action,  of 
course,  forces  the  animal  in  a  backward  direction.  The  process  of 
swimming  is  rapid,  but  somewhat  jerky,  and  as  the  animal  usually 
remains  close  to  the  bottom,  the  body  and  dragging  legs  invariably  stir 
up  a  cloud  of  sediment  that  hides  the  animal  from  any  lurking  enemies 
or  from  its  pursuers. 

Further  consideration  of  defence  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  it 
might  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  feeding  habits.  The  food 
of  the  crayfish  consists  of  both  plant  and  animal  matter,  preferably  the 
latter.  Worms,  snails  and  insect  larvae  constitute  a  large  part  of  its  food 
supply,  while  it  is  also  a  scavenger,  consuming  considerable  quantities  of 
dead  fish,  clams,  and  other  substances  that  might  pollute  the  water.  The 
food  is  usually  torn  off  in  bits  by  the  large  pincers  and  passed  to  the 
mouth  parts  by  the  small  pincers  on  the  walking  legs.  The  food  is 
partly  masticated  by  the  mandibles,  m^axillae  and  maxillipeds  and  partly 
in  the  stomach.  With  a  fourth  class,  however,  the  names  of  the  various 
mouth  parts  are  unnecessary,  and  the  process  of  feeding,  and  mastication 
can  be  carried  no  farther  than  can  be  easily  seen  by  observation  of  the 
externals. 

The  plume-like  gills  found  just  inside  the  side  walls  of  the  carapace 
are  the  organs  of  respiration.     The  current  of  water  passes  over  the 
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gills  from  the  back  to  front  and  is  the  result  of  the  vibratory  motion 
of  gill  scoops  in  the  anterior  openings  of  the  gill  chambers. 

Pupils  of  the  fourth  form  of  the  Public  School  should  be  able  to  make 
observations  concerning  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  by  examining 
respectively  the  eyes  and  the  antennae  or  "  feelers."  The  crayfish  is  also 
thought  to  possess  the  sense  of  smell  and  perhaps  taste. 

The  external  characteristics  of  the  body  are  extremely  important 
and  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  body  is  divided  into  two  main 
divisions :  the  anterior  region  (or  cephalo thorax)  and  the  posterior  region 
(or  abdomen).  The  former  is  made  up  of  the  head  and  thorax  closely 
joined  and  is  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  by  a  hard  shield-like  structure 
known  as  the  carapace.  The  abdomen  is  plainly  divided  into  segments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cephalothorax  is  also  segmented  but  the  segment- 
ation is  obscured  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  carapace  though  it  is 
revealed  on  the  lower  surface. 

On  the  lower  or  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  are  attached  numerous 
small  leg-like  organs  called  'swimmerets',  one  pair  for  each  segment  in 
the  mole. 

The  appendages  of  the  cephalothorax  may  be  divided  into  five  groups: 
(1)  the  walking  legs,  five  pairs;  (2)  the  foot-jaws  or  maxillipeds,  three 
pairs;  (3)  the  jaws,  two  pairs  of  maxillae  and  one  pair  of  mandibles; 
(4)  the  antennae,  one  pair;  (5)  the  antennules  (smaller)  one  pair. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  make  out  the  various  mouth  parts, 
but  they  should  at  least  become  familiar  with  the  general  appearance  and 
points  of  attachment  of  the  walking  legs  and  antennae.  Moreover,  the 
modification  of  the  first  pair  of  w  alking  legs  should  be  noted.  The  great 
importance  of  these  great  claws  or  pincers  can  be  readily  appreciated 
when  they  are  closely  examined. 

Resistance  to  the  water  by  the  walking  legs  during  the  process  of 
swimming  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  walking  legs,, 
when  at  rest,  point  toward  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

The  large  eyes  are  borne  on  stalks  which  are  extensible  and  can 
protrude  the  eyes  or  withdraw  them  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  The 
covering  of  the  eye  itself  is  hard  and  serves  as  a  protection  against  in- 
jury. 

A  delicate  sense  of  touch  is  provided  for  in  two  long  feelers  or  an- 
tennae borne  on  the  front  of  the  head.  Above  each  antenna  is  a  smaller 
appendage,  the  antennule,  with  which  are  thought  to  be  associated  the 
senses  of  smell  and  of  equilibrium. 


Teacher — In  the  sentence,  "The  sick  boy  loves  his  medicine,"  what  part  of  speech 
is  "loves"? 

Johnny — It's  a  fib,  mum. — Selected. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

S.  J.  Keyes,  B.A.,  B.Psed.,  formerly  English  master  in  Peterborough  Normal  School, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Normal  School  in  Toronto.  His  subjects  are  science  of 
education  and  reading. 

S.  J.  Stubbs,  B.A.,  head  of  the  English  Department  in  Peterborough  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  English  master  in  Toronto  Normal  School. 

R.  W.  Murray,  B.A.,  of  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  on  account  of  illness. 

Miss  M.  C.  Runnings,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal 
Model  School. 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding  of  Withrow  Avenue  School,  Toronto,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
kindergarten-primary  form  in  the  Toronto  Normal  Model  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Butterworth  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  illness. 


In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  September,  the  following  graduates  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  Toronto  (class  of  1915-16)  have  accepted  positions  as  follows:  John  E. 
Montgomery,  B.A.,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Anne  Galbraith,  Drayton; 
L.  J.  Garvey,  Assumption  College,  Sandwich;  Miss  Mary  B.  Murchison,  Virginia,  Ont.; 
Jas.  E.  Cosgrove,  R.R.2,Lisle,0nt.;  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  B.A.,  Strassburg,  Sask.; 
Arthur  W.  Pow,  Verschoyle;  Harold  E.  Welsh,  Ivanhoe;  Miss  Florence  Rowntree,. 
Salem;  Miss  Nora  Griffin,  Ignace;  Miss  Abigail  Hunt,  Bright;  Miss  Pansy  Forsythe,. 
R.R.  No.  3,  Niagara  Falls;  Miss  Eva  M.  Eaton,  Grimsby;  Miss  Vera  A.  Brownlee,  Port 
Credit;  Miss  Jean  E.  Martin,  B.A.,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Iroquois  High  School; 
Wilfrid  L.  Miller,  Principal,  Brownsville  Public  School;  Miss  Teresa  Coughlan,  Rock- 
land; Miss  Kathleen  Love,  R.R.  No.  1,  Humberstone;  Clarence  L.  Kerr,  Plainville; 
Miss  Ella  S.  Dawson,  R.R.  No.  1  Leamington. 


The  School  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  appointments  accepted  by  graduates  of 
the  Faculties  of  Education,  Normal  Schools  and  Model  Schools. 


Our  many  new  subscribers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  The  School  has  published  in 
book  form  all  the  material  necessary  for  teaching  the  present  war.  This  book  may  be 
had,  postpaid,  for  40  cents.  It  contains  causes,  events  for  almost  every  day  (with 
important  events  in  italics),  the  history  of  each  of  the  various  campaigns,  questions — 
really  everything  that  the  teacher  needs  for  class  work  in  this  subject.  Of  course,  a 
teacher  reads  much  outside  his  class  work  in  any  subject  and  of  such  books  an  excellent 
selection  is  furnished  by  the  publishers  who  use  our  advertising  pages.  These  lists 
should  be  consulted. 


T.  M.  Henry,  B.A.,  formerly  principal  of  Iroquois  High  School,  is  now  mathematical 
master  in  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Simpson,  formerly  of  Elmvale,  is  now  teaching  in  Lakefield. 

Miss  Elsie  K.  Beaman,  formerly  of  Comber,  has  accepted  an  appointment  in  Deser- 
onto. 

Miss  Myrtle  Keene  has  removed  from  Harold,  Ont.,  to  Corbyville,  Ont. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Cooke  of  Guelph  is  now  teaching  in  Greenock,  Ont. 

G.  A.  R.  Bush  who  taught  last  year  at  Plattsville  is  now  at  Barriefield  Camp  with  the 
72nd   (Queen's)   Battery. 
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R.  H.  Wallace  is  now  Principal  of  Meaford  Public  School. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Peterson,  formerly  of  Manitowaning  Continuation  School,  is  now 
principal  of  the  Continuation  School  at  Agincourt. 

E.  W.  Moss,  Principal  of  Paris  Public  School,  enlisted  with  the  235th  battalion  as 
lieutenant.  On  his  departure  his  staff  pre.^'.nted  him  with  a  purse  of  gold  and  his  pupils 
with  a  wrist  watch. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Schoultz  has  removed  from  R.R.  No.  1,  Washago,  Ont.,  to  R.R. 
No.  1,  Ridgeville,  Ont. 


The  book  on  what  to  teach  about  the  present  war,  which  may  be  had  from  the  office 
of  The  School,  gives  the  diary  of  the  war  up  to  May  30th,  1916,  as  well  as  other  valua- 
ble material  which  has  been  tested  by  actual  classroom  use.  This  volume  may  be  had, 
postpaid,  for  40  cents.  Each  number  of  The  School  this  year  will  continue  the  diary, 
the  history  of  the  various  campaigns  and  all  information  needed  for  teaching  the  subject. 


Have  you  notified  us  of  your  change  of  address  if  you  have  taken  a  new  position 
since  June?  We  want  this  information,  so  that  you  will  receive  your  magazine  directly 
and  promptly. 


John  A.  Bell  of  Niagara  Falls  South  has  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

Chas.  D.  Jones,  formerly  Principal  of  Crean  Hill  Mine  Public  School,  is  now  with 
the  Signal  Section,  227th  Battalion  at  Camp  Borden. 

Fergus,  Sept.  3. — Mr.  John  Hogg  Dick,  Principal  of  Fergus  Public  School  for  the 
past  twenty-four  years,  died  very  suddenly  yesterday  afternoon.  He  had  been  slightly 
indisposed  during  the  week,  but  no  serious  result  was  anticipated.  He  was  going  up- 
stairs in  his  house  and  had  reached  the  top,  when  he  collapsed  and  died  instantly. 
Heart  failure  is  given  as  the  cause.  He  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  had  been  a 
teacher  for  some  forty-eight  years.  He  was  Secretary  of  South  Wellington 
Teachers'  Association.  He  was  also  a  director  of  Fergus  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  had  acted  as  one  of  the  town  Auditors.  He  leaves  a  wife,  but  no 
family. — The  Toronto  Globe. 


Miss  Alma  A.  Van  Velzer,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Flaxcombe  Consolidated 
School,  Flaxcombe,  Sask. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Home,  B.A.,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Uxbridge  High 
School. 

Miss  Mildred  C.  McLaren,  formerly  of  Gilford,  is  now  teaching  at  RR..  No.  1, 
Sarnia. 

Miss  Katie  B.  Gates  has  removed  from  S.S.  No.  6,  Richmond  to  S.S.  No.  17, 
Ernestown,  post-office,  Odessa. 

Miss  Evalyn  M.  Stark  is  this  year  in  charge  of  the  Entrance  class  at  Oil  Springs, 
Ont. 

Roy  J.  McMillan  has  removed  from  Mitchell  to  Kenora. 

Miss  Ila  P.  Dyment,  formerly  of  Alma,  Ont.,  is  now  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Brant- 
ford. 

Miss  Jennie  Mills  of  Toronto  has  accepted  a  position  at  Niagara  Falls  South. 

Miss  Lulu  M.  McGinn,  B.A.,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  Leamington  High  School. 

H.  G.  Arnold,  B.A.,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Madoc  High  School. 

Bruce  D.  Marwick,  formerly  Principal  at  Edy's  Mills,  is  now  Principal  of  Oil  Springs 
Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mabel  G.  Job  is  teaching  this  year  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Wellandport. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Fothergill,  formerly  of  Bothwell,  is  now  teaching  at  Glencoe. 
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Miss  Josephine  Hoban  of  Petrolia  is  on  the  staff  of  Oil  Springs  Public  School. 

David  M.  Halpenny,  formerly  of  Elgin  School,  Smith's  Falls,  is  now  Principal  of 
Athens  Public  School. 

Stanley  S.  Niebergall,  formerly  of  Breslau,  is  teaching  this  year  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Wilmot, 
Petersburg,  Ont. 

During  the  year  1915  The  School  published  four  special  war  numbers,  bringing  the 
history  of  the  European  War  up  to  date  for  that  school  term;  in  1916,  six  war  numbers 
were  issued.  These  editions  were  so  popular  that  they  were  soon  exhausted  and  it  was 
decided  to  print  all  of  the  material  in  one  volume.  This  has  been  done  and  the  book 
may  be  had  from  the  office  of  The  School  for  40  cents,  postpaid. 


Miss  Flossie  Ouderkirk,  formerly  of  Berwick,  is  now  teaching  at  Rush  Point,  Ont. 

Miss  M.  Helen  Clowes  has  removed  from  Bremner,  Alberta  to  Alix,  Alberta. 

H.  W.  Edwards,  formerly  of  Magnetawan,  is  now  Principal  of  Port  Carling  Public 
School. 

Mrs.  Russell  Mitchell,  formerly  of  R.  R.  No.  1,  Troy,  is  teaching  this  year  at  R.  R. 
No.  3,  Scotland,  Ont. 

Miss  Hally  Johnston,  B.A.,  of  Glencoe  High  School,  has  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  High  School  staff  at  Essex. 

Miss  C.  Agnes  Beamish  has  removed  from  R.  R.  No.  7,  Chatham,  to  R.  R.  No.  2, 
Burford. 

Messrs.  Reeves  &  Sons,  Limited,  Ashwin  Street,  Dalston  Junction,  London,  N.E. 
(Eng.)  have  again  this  year  kindly  offered  to  supply  the  96  prizes  (colour  boxes  and  boxes 
of  crayons)  for  award  in  The  School's  Art  Competition,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  on  pages  XH  and  XHI  of  this  issue.  The  students  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
win  these  prizes  last  year  wrote  this  office  that  they  were  delighted  with  them.  This 
year's  winners  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  experience. 

Saskatchewan. 

p.  M.  Quance,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Battleford,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools.  For  the  present  Mr.  Quance's  duties  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina. 

J.  H.  McKechnie,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Wilkie,  has  been  appointed  Acting- 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Regina. 

J.  H.  Gallaway,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Indian  Head,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  at  Wilkie. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  'teachers  attended  the  special  summer  school  courses 
held  at  the  University  in  July. 

W.  Y.  McLeish,  formerly  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Oxbow,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Indian  Head. 

[An  instalment  of  the  Honour  Roll  is  held  over  on  account  of  lack  of  space. — Ed.] 

New  Brunswick. 

The  results  of  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  for  1916  are  as  follows: 
Candidates  admitted  for  Class  I,  232;  for  Class  II,  548;  and  for  Class  HI,  62. 

Of  these  81  passed  for  Class  I,  322  for  Class  II,  218  for  Class  HI,  while  221  failed. 
Many  candidates,  under  age,  write  these  examinations  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge. 

F.  A.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Acting  Inspector  in  Inspectoral  District  No.  5,  for  the  year 
1915-6,  has  been  appointed  Science  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  for 
1916-17,  in  place  of  Major  F.  A.  Good,  absent  on  leave.  S.  A.  Worrell,  B.A.,  Principal 
of  Victoria  School,  St.  John,  N.B.,  has  been  appointed  Acting  Inspector  of  District 
No.  5  for  the  year  1916-17. 
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The  Matriculation  and  High  School  Leaving  Examinations  held  at  the  same  time, 
and  places,  as  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  resulted  as  follows: — 160 
candidates  admitted  for  Matriculation  and  27  for  High  School  leaving.  Of  the  Matri- 
culants 19  passed  in  Division  I;  78  in  Division  II;  29  in  Division  III;  29  in  Division  III 
conditionally,  and  five  failed. 

Of  the  Normal  School  Leaving  candidates,  one  passed  in  the  First;  17  in  the  Second, 
three  in  the  Third,  and  six  in  the  Third  Division  conditionally. 

University  of  New  Brunswick:  Dr.  W.  L.  McDonald,  Professor  of  English  and 
Modern  History  and  Professor  J.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Drawing  and  Lecturer  on  Astronomy,  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  have 
taken  commissions  in  the  C.E.F.  C.  E.  Popplestone  of  Edmonton,  Alberta;  C.  E. 
Aldrich  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  A.  F.  Baird,  B.A.  of  Fredericton,  have  been  added  to 
the  professorial  staff  of  the  University  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  leaves  of  absence 
granted  to  professors. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  principals  of  the  schools  named:  Geo.  J.  Marr, 
B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Woodstock;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Consolidated 
School,  Rothesay;  Miss  Isabel  Thomas,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Andover;  L.  R,  Hether- 
ington,  M.A.,  Consolidated  School,  Riverside;  Hugh  C.  Titus,  B.A.,  Superior  School, 
Milltown;  Adrian  B.  Gilbert,  B.A.,  High  School,  St.  Stephen;  Miss  Ethel  Thurrott, 
B.A.,  Superior  School,  Harcourt;  Dyson  W.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Frederic- 
ton  Junction;  A.  W.  Mersereau,  B.A.,  Superior  School,  West  Bathurst;  W.  T.  Denham, 
B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Bathurst;  Marianne  G.  Otty,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Gagetown. 
A.  R.  Stiles,  B.A.,  L.  A.  Gilbert,  B.A.  and  Miss  Beatrice  Jewett,  B.A.,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the  schools  in  Moncton,  Sussex,  and  Fredericton,  respectively. 

Alberta. 

Plans  are  rapidly  maturing  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Provincial  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Calgary.  The  Principal,  Dr.  Jas.  C.  Miller,  has  been  busy  during  the  summer 
selecting  his  staff  and  has  secured  some  excellent  material.  The  following  have  been 
selected:  G.  R.  Dolan,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Calgary  Collegiate  will  have 
charge  of  English  and  History  in  the  new  institution.  Jas.  Fowler,  M.A.,  of  the  Crescent 
Heights  Collegiate,  Calgary,  becomes  head  of  the  Science  Department.  Leo.  E.  Pearson, 
Camrose  Normal  School,  Manual  and  Fine  Arts;  W.  A.  Davidson,  M.Sc,  Department 
of  Mining;  and  C.  A.  Maus,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Motor  Mechanics. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Alberta  teachers  attended  the  Summer  Schools  in  the  East 
this  year.  R.  H.  Roberts,  Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  McFarlane  of  the  Calgary  Normal 
School  were  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Stewart  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School 
was  there  also.  E.  G.  Davis  of  Edmonton  spent  the  summer  at  Chatauqua.  Miss  E.  G. 
Glassford  of  Calgary,  Miss  Agnes  Wilson  of  Edmonton,  A.  E.  Hutton  of  Calgary 
Normal  School,  W.  S.  Potts  of  Glenmore,  Miss  Dyde,  C.  Sansom,  G.  F.  L.  Manning  and 
G.  F.  McNally  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  were  at  Columbia  University. 

Miss  D.  J.  Dickie,  M.A.,  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School,  is  spending  the  coming 
year  in  post-graduate  study  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  She  will  be  absent  until 
September,  1917.  In  the  meantime  her  work  in  the  Normal  School  is  being  cared  for  by 
Miss  C.  W.  Dyde,  B.A.,  of  Edmonton. 

Geo.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  Principal  at  Olds,  has  accepted  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Manual  Arts  Department  in  the  Edmonton  Schools.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  Olds  by 
E.  E.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  of  Macleod. 

G.  W.  Haverstock,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Schools  at  Hardisty,  has  resigned 
the  position  to  engage  in  High  School  work  in  Edmonton. 

R.  W.  Scott,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Schools  at  Stettler,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Calgary  schools,  his  place  in  Stettler  being  taken  by  J.  G.  Ferguson  of  Lethbridge. 
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The  supply  of  teachers  in  Alberta  is  considerably  less  than  the  number  required  to 
fill  the  schools.  It  is  feared  that  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping 
all  the  schools  in  operation  during  the  winter.  The  withdrawal  of  several  hundred  men 
from  the  profession  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  shortage. 

The  many  friends  of  Inspector  and  Mrs.  Fife  of  Edmonton  will  have  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  their  eldest  son,  Lieut.  Gordon  Stanley  Fife  of  the  Princess 
Pats.  Lieut.  Fife  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  student  at  Queen's  University  and 
later  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford.  At  the  time  of  joining  the  C.E.F.  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  History  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Miss  Vera  G.  Cole,  B.A.,  has  resigned  her  position  in  Didsbury  school  and  returned 
to  New  York.  Next  year  she  will  be  head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  Peace 
College,  Va. 

Sergt. -Major  Duke  of  the  1st  Canadian  Pioneers  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Edmonton  Technical  School  as  Machine  Shop  Expert.  He  has  recently  returned 
from  the  front,  having  seen  service  both  in  the  present  war  and  the  South  African 
campaigns. 

J.  M.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Calgary 
Collegiate. 

R.  G.  Powell  of  Taber  began  his  work  as  assistant  in  science  in  the  Camrose 
High  School,  September  5th. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  just  announced  that  in  future  the  Special  Course  for 
British  and  American  teachers  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  and 
not  at  the  Camrose  Normal  School,  as  formerly.  This  arrangement  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  training  of  these  teachers  since  it  will  not  break  in  on  a  term's  work. 

C.  D.  Flint,  B.Sc,  is  the  new  Principal  of  Schools  at  Macleod. 

G.  K.  Sheane,  B.A.,  will  have  charge  of  the  Schools  at  Carstairs  next  year. 

The  Alberta  Summer  School  had  a  most  successful  session  again  this  year.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  A  greater  variety  of  work  was 
offered  and  splendid  results  obtained.  Dr.  Jas.  C.  Miller  again  acted  as  Director  with 
Chief  Inspector  Ross  as  Assistant  Director. 

Early  in  May  the  casualty  lists  contained  the  name  of  Fred.  M.  Gaine,  B.A.,  killed 
in  action.  Mr.  Gaine  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Edmonton.  His  home  was  in  New  Zealand.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he 
was  a  lecturer  in  classics  in  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

J.  V.  Lynn,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  of  the  Calgary 
Schools,  has  retired  and  will  spend  the  next  year  in  advanced  work  in  Stout  Institute. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pearson's  retiring  from  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School, 
certain  readjustments  of  work  have  taken  place.  Gerald  F.  L.  Manning  becomes  head 
of  the  Art  Department;  and  F.  S.  Morrison  of  Calgary,  becomes  head  of  the  Department 
ot  Manual  Arts. 

Enrolment  at  the  Alberta  Normal  Schools  is  somewhat  lighter  than  usual.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  heavy  enlistment  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  work  for  young  women.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  are 
in  attendance  at  the  two  schools. 

News  of  the  death  from  wounds  of  James  McHutcheon,  formerly  Supervisor  of 
Art  Instruction  in  the  Calgary  Schools,  has  just  been  received. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  have  been  certificated  by  the  Camrose  Normal 
School  since  it  began  work.  Of  these  graduates,  sixty-five  are  known  to  be  enrolled  for 
overseas  service.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  men  who 
have  left  the  school  are  now  engaged  in  military  duty.  So  far  none  of  these  men  have 
either  been  seriously  wounded  or  killed. 
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Quebec. 

John  S.  Mills,  B.A  ,  London  and  National  University  of  Ireland,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  Lower  Canada  College,  Montreal,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  St. 
Francis  College  High  School,  Richmond,  in  place  of  Stanley  F.  Kneeland,  B.A.,  who  has^ 
been  appointed  French  specialist  in  Westmount  schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Amaron,  formerly  of  St.  John's  Church,  Quebec,  has  been  ap- 
pointed French  master  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Quebec;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dubois, 
formerly  a  teacher  at  St.  Philippe  de  Chester,  Arthabaska  County,  has  been  appointed 
French  specialist  for  the  schools  in  Sherbrooke. 

The  Summer  School  in  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Agriculture  was  held  at 
Macdonald  College  from  August  2nd  to  August  25th.  There  were  thirty-two  students 
in  attendance  and  instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  J.  E.  McOuat,  B.S.A.,, 
A.  Walker,  and  Miss  E.  Doane. 

Sixty-five  thousand  children  have  been  registered  in  Montreal  schools  this  year. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  has  23,000  children  registered,  a  number 

just  double  that  of  those  enrolled  in  September  ten  years  ago.     The  Protestant  Board 

controls  three  high  schools  and  thirty-three  public  schools  this  year,  as  compared  with, 

hree  high  schools  and  fifteen  public  schools  ten  years  ago. 

One  new  school  was  opened  under  the  Protestant  Board,  the  terminal  Park  School 
in  Longue  Pointe  Ward,  with  seating  capacity  for  100  pupils. 

Two  new  principals  have  been  appointed,  D.  A.  Bates,  B.A.,  and  William  R.  Shank- 
lin,  B.A.,  to  the  Delorimier  and  Duke  of  Connaught  schools  respectively. 

Two  new  schools  are  in  process  of  construction  and  will  be  opened  after  Christmas.. 
The  Souart  School  for  boys  on  Papineau  Avenue  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  pupils^ 
A  Catholic  girls'  school  to  seat  a  like  number  is  being  built  on  St.  Andre  Street,  St, 
James  Ward.  There  are  approximately  42,000  pupils  in  the  schools  under  the  Catholic 
Board. 

[Model  School  results  are  held  over  on  account  of  lack  of  space. — Ed.] 


To  Students 


"I  have  studied  your  course  with  pleasure 
and  would  advise  all  desirous  of  learning  Latin 
to  take  this  course,  for  your  method  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  that  I  know." 

W.  S.  Curtis, 
Blackhead,  Newfoundland. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

Students  the  World  Over 

L'AOADBMIE    DE    BRISAY 
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*  *  I^ec^i  cultus  pectora  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Teaching  the  War. — The  war  is  fraught  with  such  momentous  con- 
sequences for  civilisation  and  liberty  that  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of 
teachers  to  make  the  issues  plain  to  children.  The  Department  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  recognising  this,  has  decreed  that  the  history  of 
the  war  shall  be  taught  in  schools  and  has  issued  a  circular,  now  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date,  on  the  subject.  This  every  teacher  should  con- 
sult. At  the  outset  two  problems  are  confronted.  In  the  first  place, 
history  deals  with  the  examination  and  interpretation  of  past  events  in 
such  a  way  as  will  serve  for  future  guidance.  Yet  the  war  is  still  on. 
It  is  not  past.  How  can  the  teacher  interpret  fairly  events  which  are 
of  so  recent  occurrence  that  they  still  burn  the  soul  and  warp  the  judg- 
ment? The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing  of  anything 
until  it  is  past — all  knowledge  is  past  or  historical  knowledge,  and  that 
sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  get  a  proper  perspective 
on  the  earlier  phases  of  the  struggle  and  on  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
war.  With  the  more  remote  causes  there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  recency. 
Further,  the  more  correct  our  interpretation  of  earlier  events,  the  sounder 
will  our  judgment  be  on  those  more  recent,  and  the  surer  our  forecasts 
as  to  the  future.  The  second  difficulty,  and  perhaps  the  greater  to  the 
busy  teacher,  is  the  question  of  source  material.  So  many  books  have 
been  written  about  the  war  and  so  much  war  news  gets  into  the  daily 
and  other  papers  that  confusion  instead  of  enHghtenment  is  likely  to 
result.  In  this  connection  The  School  has  played,  we  think,  a  useful 
part.  Month  by  month  it  has  printed  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the 
war,  bearing  in  mind  the  whole  time  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  These 
articles  are  to  be  continued  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  war  syllabus, 
as  outlined  by  the  Department,  will  be  covered.  In  the  meantime  and 
in  response  to  the  urgent  requests  of  teachers,  all  the  war  articles  of  The 
School  to  September  1916  have  been  collected. and  reprinted  in  a  special 
edition.  The  editors  are  of  opinion  that  this  book  of  over  150  pages  is 
the  best  single  volume  on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  schools.  Only 
a  strictly  limited  number  of  copies  is  available.     Verbiim  sat  sapienti. 
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(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  April,  1916,  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  book  recently  published 
by  Ube  Scbool.     For  particulars  see  advertisement  in  this  issue.) 

{Continued  from  the  October  number.) 

JULY,  1916. 

July  1.  British  and  French  open  a  great  offensive  north  and  south  of  the  Somme. 
The  British  attack  on  a  20  mile  front  and  succeed  in  breaking  the  German 
lines  on  a  front  of  16  miles  towards  Bapaume.  Montauban  and  Mametz 
captured  and  Fricourt  threatened.  The  French  under  General  Foch 
attack  from  British  right  to  five  miles  south  of  the  Somme,  their  objective 
being  Peronne.  They  take  the  villages  of  Frise,  Dompierre,  Bequincourt, 
Bossu,  and  Fay,  and  enter  the  outskirts  of  Hardecourt  and  Curlu. 
Turks  recapture  Kermanshah.     Russians  progress  towards  Stanislau. 

July  2.  British  capture  La  Boiselle  and  Fricourt.  The  French  capture  the  German 
second  line  on  a  five  mile  front  south  of  the  Somme,  taking  the  villages 
of  Curlu  and  Herbecourt;  9,500  prisoners  to  date.  Russians  take  the 
offensive  at  Smorgon  and  Baranovitchi  and  penetrate  the  German  lines. 
Germans  make  some  progress  in  the  Lutsk  salient.  British,  in  German 
E^st  Africa,  occupy  the  towns  of  Bukoba  and  Karagwe. 

July  3.  The  Anglo-French  offensive  continues.  French  take  Chapitre  Wood, 
Feuilleres,  Buscourt  and  Flaucourt  on  the  road  to  Peronne,  and  Asse- 
villers  farther  south ;  prisoners  now  total  12,000.  At  Verdun  the  Germans 
take  and  lose  the  Damloup  Work.  At  Baranovitchi  General  Evert 
breaks  Hindenburg's  front  and  captures  4,000  prisoners.  Belgians 
defeat  the  Germans  at  Biramulo,  east  of  Usumbara,  East  Africa. 

July  4.  French  make  a  considerable  advance  south-west  of  Peronne;  Belloy-en- 
Santerre  and  Estrees  taken;  they  capture  Sormont  Farm  east  of  Bus- 
court,  their  line  to  the  south  moving  in  conjunction.  British  take 
Bernajay  Wood  to  the  east  of  Montauban;  British  prisoners  to  date 
5,000.  Germans  counter-attack  unsuccessfully  at  Thiepval.  Russians 
score  a  success  in  the  Lutsk  salient  and  make  a  fresh  advance  from 
Kolomea,  cutting  the  railway  from  Hungary  between  Delatyn  and 
Korosmezo.  Report  published  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 

July  5.  French  advance  north  of  The  Somme,  carrying  1^  miles  of  the  German  lines 
east  of  Curlu  and  capturing  the  village  of  Hem.  British  win  more  ground 
on  the  slopes  of  Thiepval. 

July  6.  British  capture  1,000  yards  of  trench  of  La  Boisselle  and  defeat  a  German 
counter-attack  south-west  of  Thiepval.  Russians  defeat  Linsingen 
north  of  the  Lutsk  salient  and  advance  11  miles  along  the  Sarny-Kovel 
railway;  8,000  prisoners.  Bothmer  forced  to  retreat  to  Koropiec;  10,000 
prisoners.  Sir  Edward  Grey  raised  to  peerage,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  becomes 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Lord  Derby  Under-Secretary. 

July  7.  British  open  the  second  phase  of  their  operations  and  advance  500  yards 
on  a  2,000  yards'  front  east  of  La  Boisselle.  Trenches  also  carried  at 
Fricourt.  British  defeat  the  Prussian  Guard  near  Contalmaison;  portion 
of  the  Leipzig  redoubt  carried.  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  despatch  on  the 
Battle  of  Horns  Reef  published.  General  Smuts  occupies  Tanga,  the 
terminus  of  the  Usumbara  Railway. 
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July  8.  British  after  hand-to-hand  fighting  penetrate  into  Ovillers  and  Tr6nes 
Wood.  French  capture  Hardecourt.  Russians  under  Lechitsky  take 
Delatyn.  The  pursuit  of  the  Austro-Germans  along  the  Sarny-Kovel 
railway  continues  for  25  miles;  the  Russians  cross  the  Stokhod.  Turkish 
positions  west  of  Erzerum  carried  by  Russians. 

July  9.  British  repulse  German  counter-attacks  on  Tr6nes  Wood  with  heavy  loss. 
General  Foch  advances  along  the  Bray-Peronne  road  and  captures 
Biaches,  one  mile  west  of  Peronne.  Russians  win  the  crossing  of  the 
Stokhod  at  Svidinki.  Fighting  on  the  Tigris  at  Sanna-i-Yat.  Austrian 
cruisers  surprise  four  British  drifters  in  the  Adriatic  and  sink  two  of 
them.  German  merchant  submarine  Deutschland  arrives  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  laden  with  dye-stuffs  and  mails, 

July  10.  British  capture  Contalmaison  and  the  greater  part  of  Mametz  Wood. 
Germans  succeed  in  entering  Tr6nes  \yood  after  very  heavy  fighting. 
French  capture  Hill  97  on  which  La  Maisonnette  Farm  stands.  Germans 
resist  strongly  on  the  Stokhod. 

July  11.  General  Haig  announces  the  complete  capture  of  the  German  first  system 
of  defence  north  of  the  Somme  on  a  front  of  8  miles;  total  prisoners  to 
date  7,500,  with  26  field  guns.  British  retake  Tr6nes  Wood,  but  later 
lose  part  of  Mametz  and  Tr6nes  Woods.  Germans  attack  at  Verdun 
from  Fleury  to  Chenois;  a  footing  gained  in  Damloup  Battery  and  in 
Fumin  Wood,  but  French  later  regain  some  of  the  lost  ground.  A  German 
submarine  bombards  Seaham  Harbour  on  the  Durham  coast ;  one  woman 
killed. 

July  12.  British  gain  Mametz  Wood  and  part  of  Trdnes  Wood.  Germans  gain  a 
little  ground  at  Chapelle  St.  Fine,  Verdun.  Fierce  fighting  on  the  Strypa ; 
Russians  take  2,000  prisoners.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  drives  towards 
Erzingan  pushing  the  Turks  back  from  20  to  30  miles. 

July  13.  British  make  slight  progress  on  the  Somme  battlefield.  Heavy  fighting 
on  the  Austrian  centre  near  Buczacz;  Russians  take  12,000  prisoners. 
Mr.  Asquith  announces  that  the  Government  have  decided  to  postpone 
the  August  Bank  Holiday.  Conference  at  the  War  Office  on  equip- 

ment. 

July  14.  British  break  into  four  miles  of  the  German  second  system  of  defence  north 
of  the  Somme  and  capture  over  2  miles  of  it,  including  the  villages  of 
Longueval,  Bazentin-le-Grand,  and  Bazentin-le- Petit;  the  whole  of 
Tr6nes  Wood  taken.  In  this  battle  a  British  cavalry  charge  is  made. 
General  Crewe  captures  Muanza,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

July  15.  British  advance  on  German  second  line  continues;  Delville  Wood  and  parts 
of  Foureaux  Woods  and  village  of  Pozieres  taken;  2,000  more  prisoners. 
General  SakharoflF  breaks  the  south-western  face  of  the  Lutsk  salient 
opposite  Vladimir  Volynski  and  Brody  on  a  front  of  12  miles;  13,000 
prisoners  taken.  Russians  capture  Baiburt  on  the  Erzerum-Trebizond 
Road,  Armenia. 

July  16.  British  continue  to  hammer  the  German  second  line.  They  complete  the 
capture  of  Ovillers  and  carry  the  fortified  farm  of  Waterlot.  Germans 
before  Kovel  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Lower  Lipa. 

July  17.  On  a  front  of  1,000  yards  the  British  make  progress  north  of  Ovillers;  they 
also  advance  towards  Pozieres  and  Martinpuich.  French  repulse  German 
counter-attacks  at  Biaches  and  La  Maisonnette  Farm.  War  Savings 
Week  opened  in  England. 
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July  18.  Germans  by  a  counter-attack  re-capture  a  portion  of  Delville  Wood  but 
are  repulsed  near  Longueval.  Sir  Roger  Casement's  appeal  rejected  by 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

July  19.  Heavy  fighting  on  the  Longueval-Delville  Wood  front;  much  ground  re- 
captured by  British;  advance  made  south  of  Thiepval  and  east  of  the 
Leipzig  redoubt.  French  take  some  trenches  south  of  Estrees.  At 
Verdun  they  progress  at  Thiaumont  and  Fleury. 

July  20.  British  gain  an  advance  of  1,000  yards  north  of  the  Bazentin-Longueval 
line;  the  Foureaux  Wood  penetrated.  Five  German  aeroplanes  brought 
down  by  the  British.  French  advance  between  Hardecourt  and  the 
Somme.  The  French  carry  the  German  first  line  between  Barleux  and 
Soyecourt  and  from  Estrees  to  Vermand  Ovillers;  .3,000  prisoners. 
Russians  under  General  SakharoflF  defeat  the  Austrians  south  of  Lutsk 
and  force  a  crossing  over  the  Styr;  1,300  prisoners  taken  in  two  days  on 
the  Styr  above  Brody  and  on  the  Lipa.  Russians  in  their  advance  on 
Erzingan  capture  Gumishkhaneh. 

July  21.  Fierce  fighting  in  Foureaux  Wood.  German  attack  on  the  Leipzig  Redoubt 
repulsed.  The  Germans  counter-attack  at  Soyecourt.  The  battle  in 
the  Lutsk  salient  continues;  enemy  driven  over  the  Styr  with  loss  of 
14,000  prisoners^    M.  Sazonov  resigns. 

July  22.  British  make  an  attack  along  the  Pozieres-Guillemont  front;  severe  street 
fighting  in  Pozieres.  French  gain  a  little  ground  in  the  Fleury  sector  at 
Verdun.  British  announced  to  have  seized  a  number  of  Dutch  fishing 
vessels. 

July  23.  Fierce  fighting  in  Pozieres;  greater  part  of  the  village  taken  by  the  British. 
British  attack  and  put  to  flight  six  German  destroyers  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt. 

July  24.  Germans  counter-attack  at  Pozieres  and  are  repulsed.  French  progress 
south  of  Estrees  and  north  of  Vermand  Ovillers.  At  Verdun  the  French 
take  a  redoubt  near  Thiaumont.  The  Russians  under  Sakharoff"  penetrate 
the  German  lines  12  miles  from  Brody. 

July  25.  Erzingan  falls  to  the  Russians  under  General  Judenitch.  Pozieres  completely 
captured.  German  attacks  repulsed.  General  Sakharoff  defeats  von 
Linsingen  on  the  River  Slonuvka. 

July  26.  British  carry  a  trench  north  of  the  line  Pozieres — Bazentin-le-Petit.  French 
progress  at  Estrees.  Severe  fighting  at  Soyecourt.  French  make  further 
progress  at  Thiaumont  Work,  Verdun.  General  Sakharoff  closes  in  on 
Brody.  Mr.  Asquith  announces  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Mesopotamia  Commissions. 

July  27.  British  again  make  progress  in  Delville  Wood  and  Longueval.  Captain 
Charles  Fryatt,  commander  of  the  Gt.  Eastern  liner  Brussels,  court-mar- 
tialled  and  shot  at  Bruges  for  having  tried  to  ram  the  German  submarine 
A. 33.    Russians  break  the  enemy  first  line  west  of  Lutsk ;  9,000  prisoners. 

July  28.  Fall  of  Brody  to  the  Russians.  British  capture  the  last  enemy  strongholds 
in  Longueval  and  in  Delville  Wood.    Zeppelin  raid  on  East  Coast. 

July  29.  Zeppelin  raid  on  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  no  casualties.  Russian 
captures  in  the  last  three  days  amount  to  33,000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 

July  30.  British  and  French  make  a  combined  attack  from  Delville  Wood  to  the 
Somme.  The  French  carry  a  trench  on  a  front  of  3  miles  and  reach  the 
outskirts  of  Maurepas  beyond  the  Combles-Peronne  railway. 
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July  31.  British  airman  attacks  and  drives  off  a  Zeppelin  near  the  East  Coast. 
Austrian  line  forced  back  south  of  Brody.  German  attacks  on  new 
Franco-British  front  beaten  off.  General  Smuts'  troops  reach  the 
Central  Railway,  German  East  Africa. 

AUGUST,  1916 

Aug.  1.  German  offensive  at  Verdun  west  and  south  of  Thiaumont  work  repulsed; 
French  counter-attack  launched.  French  gain  a  German  trench  between 
Estr^es  and  Belloy-en-Santerre,  and  a  fortified  work  between  Hem  and 
Monacu  Farm. 

Aug.  2.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  eastern  and  south-western  counties;  no  casualties. 
French  success  at  Verdun  south  of  Fleury;  German  trenches  carried 
and  800  prisoners  taken. 

Aug.  3.  French  occupy  Fleury  village  and  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  Thiau- 
mont; 1750  prisoners  taken  in  counter-offensive  to  date.  British  capture 
trenches  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit  and  west  of  Pozieres.  Russians  gain 
a  footing  in  Rudka-Mirynska,  20  miles  east  of  Kovel.  Belgians  occupy 
Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika.    Execution  of  Roger  Casement. 

Aug.  4.  Second  anniversary  of  Britain's  declaration  of  war.  British  gain  ground  west 
of  Pozieres,  capturing  the  German  main  second  line  system  on  a  front  of 
over  2,000  yards;  500  prisoners  taken.  French  forced  to  evacuate  Fleur>' 
but  take  it  again.  Russians  under  General  Sakharoff  cross  the  upper 
Sereth  and  capture  a  series  of  villages,  heights  and  woods.  Germans 
retake  Rudka  Mirynska.  Turks  attack  the  British  troops  guarding  the 
Suez  Canal  near  Romani  and  suffer  a  heavy  defeat;  2,500  prisoners 
taken.  Italian  army  begins  a  general  offensive  on  the  line  from  Gorizia  to 
the  sea. 

Aug.  5.  British  advance  north  and  west  of  Pozieres.  General  Sakharoff  progresses 
west  of  Brody;  3,000  prisoners  taken.  British  pursuit  in  Suez  Canal  area 
continues  for  18  miles;  a  strong  rearguard  position  taken.  General 
Smuts  begins  a  general  attack  on  the  main  enemy  forces  in  German  East 
Africa. 

Aug.  6.  Italians  carry  several  lines  of  entrenchments  in  Montfalcone  sector  and 
capture  3,600  prisoners.  British  make  progress  towards  Martinpuich. 
General  Sakharoff  progresses  south  of  Brody. 

Aug.  7.  Italians  win  a  great  victory,  capturing  Austrian  strongholds  on  the  Lower 
Isonzo  and  the  Gorizia  bridgehead;  8,000  prisoners  to  date.  General 
Lechitsky  captures  Tlumacz,  12  miles  from  Stanislau,  and  breaks  the 
Austro-German  line  south  of  the  Dniester  on  a  front  of  16  miles;  2,000 
prisoners.  General  Sakharoff  captures  8,000  prisoners  near  Brody. 
British  repulse  heavy  German  attacks  north  and  north-east  of  Pozieres. 
French  advance  east  of  Hill  139,  north  of  Hardecourt.  They  carry  a 
line  of  German  trenches  north  of  the  Somme,  between  Hem  Wood  and 
the  east  of  Monacu  Farm. 

Aug.  8.  British  advance  400  yards  south-west  of  Guillemont.  General  Lechitsky 
carries  Tysmienica,  six  miles  from  Stanislau;  7,400  prisoners.  Germans 
gain  and  lose  the  Thiaumont  work  at  Verdun.  French  capture  German 
trenches  on  front  of  3j  miles  north  of  the  Somme.  Portugal  resolves  to 
extend  her  militar>'  co-operation  to  Europe. 
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Aug.  9.  Fall  of  Gorizia.  Italians  pursue  the  Austrians  and  occupy  the  hills  of  the 
Rosenthal  and  the  Vertoibica  line;  prisoners  to  date  12,000.  Zeppelins 
raid  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  south-east  of  Scotland ;  8  killed 
and  17  injured.  Australian  troops  advance  200  yards  north-west  of 
Pozieres.  General  Lechitsky  captures  Chryplin,  an  important  junction 
two  miles  from  Stanislau.  French  advance  north  of  Hem  Wood.  French 
guns  bombard  Doiran  on  Serbo-Greek  frontier.  Turkish  counter-attack 
in  Sinai  Peninsula  repulsed. 

Aug.  10.  Russians  capture  Stanislau,  Monasteryska,  and  many  villages.  Sakharoff 
crosses  the  Sereth  and  advances  towards  the  Lemberg-Odessa  railway. 
Other  Russian  forces  cross  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  advance  on  Halicz. 
Italians  drive  the  enemy  across  the  Vallone,  east  of  the  Isonzo.  Allies 
capture  a  Bulgar  position,  Hill  227,  near  Doiran,  east  of  the  Vardac. 
British  advance  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit  and  north-west  of  Pozieres. 

Aug.  11.  French  capture  German  trenches  south  of  Maurepas  and  north  of  Hem. 
British  air  squadrons  bombard  air  sheds  at  Brussels  and  Namur,  and 
Belgian  railway  stations.  First  Italian  contingent  lands  at  Salonika 
General  Smuts  defeats  the  Germans  at  Matamondo  and  General  Van 
Deventer  occupies  Mpapua. 

Aug.  12.  Two  hostile  seaplanes  raid  Dover;  7  injured.  French  reach  Maurepas  and 
threaten  Clery;  1,000  prisoners.  Austro-German  line  under  General  von 
Bothmer  gives  way  west  and  south-west  of  Tarnopol;  retreat  to  the  Bug 
and  Zlota  Lipa. 

Aug.  13.  British  destroyer  Lassoo  mined  or  torpedoed  off  the  Dutch  coast;  8  casual- 
ties. Russians  force  the  line  of  the  Zlota  Lipa.  French  progress  south- 
west of  Estr^es.  British  advance  north-east  and  north-west  of  Pozieres. 
Italians  pierce  the  enemy  line  east  of  Hill  212;  800  prisoners  taken. 

Aug.  14.  Italians  advance  on  the  Carso  and  take  lines  to  the  west  of  San  Grado  and 
Mt.  Pecinka;  1,400  prisoners.  Russians  cross  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  Bys- 
trzyca.    They  capture  1,000  prisoners  in  the  Carpathians. 

Aug.  15.  The  king  returns  to  London  after  a  week's  stay  among  the  British  Army  in 
France.  General  Brusiloff  reaches  the  Zlota  Lipa  to  south  of  Brzezany^ 
Russian  attacks  in  Horozanka  region.  Russian  captures  from  beginning 
of  June  offensive  total  358,000  prisoners.  Bagamoyo  in  German  East 
Africa  occupied  by  naval  forces.  General  Smuts  forces  his  way  through 
the  Nguru  Hills. 

Aug.  16.  French,  after  capturing  positions  on  a  three  mile  front  north  of  the  Somme, 
reach  the  Guillemont-Maurepas  road.  British  acivance  west  and  south- 
west of  Guillemont. 

Aug.  17.  British  repulse  strong  German  attacks  near  Pozieres  and  capture  trench 
north-west  of  Bazentin.  Increasing  activity  in  Balkans  shown;  Bul- 
garians advance  towards  Kavalla,  and  Serbs  in  contact  with  Bulgarians 
south-east  of  Fiorina. 

Aug.  18.  Great  British  advance  towards  Ginchy  and  Guillemont.  French  take  part 
of  Maurepas  and  extend  their  positions  east  of  the  Maurepas-C16ry  road. 
French  progress  at  Thiaumont,  Verdun.  General  Smuts  crosses  the 
Wami  River. 

Aug.  19.  German  High  Sea  Fleet  appears  in  the  North  Sea  hut  retires  in  face  of  British 
forces;  H.M.  light  cruisers  Nottingham  and  Falmouth  torpedoed  and 
sunk;  a  German  submarine  destroyed  and  another  rammed  and  possibly 
sunk;  dreadnought  Westphalen  twice  torpedoed  by  E.  23  and  believed 
sunk.    British  make  further  progress  on  the  Bapaume  road  and  capture- 
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the  outskirts  of  Guillemont.  German  attacks  at  Fleury  repulsed. 
Bulgarians  cross  the  Greek  frontier  on  their  march  to  Kavalla.  Russians 
advance  on  the  Stokhod ;  Tobol  occupied.  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  fighting 
near  Fiorina. 

Aug.  20.  Bulgarians  advance  in  the  Struma  valley.  Serbs  gain  a  success  in  the 
Moglena  sector;  British  and  French  encounters  with  Bulgarians  all  along 
the  front.    General  van  Deventer  enters  Kidete. 

Aug.  21.  Explosion  in  a  Yorkshire  munition  factory.  Another  Italian  contingent 
lands  at  Salonika  for  service  in  the  Balkans.  British  penetrate  into 
Guillemont  and  establish  themselves  outside  Mouquet  Farm.  French 
make  progress  north  of  the  Somme  near  Clery,  and  south-west  of  the 
Somme  east  of  Soyecourt  and  south-west  of  Estrees. 

Aug.  22.  British  gain  a  further  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  trench  on  the  Picardy 
ridge.  French  success  attained  north  of  Maurepas.  Russians  reach 
Mount  Kowerla,  south  of  the  Jablonica  Pass.  Russian  offensive  laun- 
ched west  of  Lake  Van,  Armenia.  Italians  gain  minor  successes  in  the 
Dolomites.  Serbians  gain  success  near  Fiorina.  British  repulse  the 
Bulgarians  near  Lake  Doiran.  General  van  Deventer  captures  Kilossa, 
German  East  Africa. 

,Aug.  23.  British  repulse  German  counter-attacks  south  of  Thiepval  and  advance 
200  yards.  Zeppelin  raid  on  East  Coast;  no  casualties.  Russians  re- 
capture Mush  and  defeat  the  Turks  at  Rayat,  near  the  Persian  frontier, 
taking  2,300  prisoners. 

Aug.  24.  French  capture  the  last  portion  of  Maurepas  and  advance  200  yards  beyond 
it.  British  capture  400  yards  of  trenches  south  of  Thiepval  and  advance 
across  the  Leipzig  salient,  and  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  edges 
of  Delville  Wood.  Zeppelin  raid  on  East  and  South-East  Coasts;  no 
casualties. 

Aug.  25.  Five  or  six  Zeppelins  raid  East  and  South-East  Coasts;  one  readies  the 
outskirts  of  London;  29  casualties,  British  advance  several  hundred 
yards  on  the  Longueval-Bapaume  road.  The  Prussian  Guard  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  check  the  Bitish  advance  on  Thiepval.  Ser- 
bians advance  in  the  Ostrova  region  north  of  Vodena. 

Aug.  26.  British  take  200  yards  of  German  trench  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit. 
General  Moschopoulos  appointed  Chief  of  Greek  General  Staff  in  place 
of  General  Dousmanis. 

Aug.  27.  Roumania  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary.  Italy  declares  war  on  Germany. 
M.  Venizelos  addresses  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Athens.  British  progress 
north-west  of  Ginchy.    Slight  Russian  advance  towards  Halicz. 

Aug.  28.  Germany  declares  war  on  Roumania.  Austrians  forced  to  retreat  in  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  at  Roten  Turm  and  Predeal  Passes;  Austrians  with- 
draw south  of  Kronstadt;  Austrian  monitors  bombard  Turnu  Severin, 
Giugevo,  and  other  Roumanian  towns  on  the  Danube. 

.Aug.  29.  British  announced  to  have  taken  266  officers  and  i5,20j  men,  with  86  guns 
and  160  machine  guns  since  July  ist.  Roumanians  occupy  Brasso, 
Petroseny,  Kronstadt  and  Kezdi  Vasarhely.  Turkey  declares  war  on 
Roumania.  General  Lechitsky  captures  Mount  Pantyr,  16  miles  north- 
west of  the  Jablonica  Pass.  Hindenburg  appointed  Chief  of  the  German 
General  Staff  in  succession  to  Falkenhayn.  Ludendorff  appointed  Chief- 
Quarter-Master-General. 

{To  he  continued). 


Primary  Department 

Primary  Studies  in  English  and  Number 

ISABELLE  RICHARDSON 
Normal   Model   School,    Toronto. 

English. 
Lesson — Group  III. 
Section  1.     Picture  Study  and  Composition, 
1.  What  is  involved  in  oral  picture  reading}    There  is  first  the  trainmg^ 
of  the  eye  in  taking  in  a  group  of  details  at  a  glance — a  mechanical  pro- 
cess; then  the  interpretation  of  these  groups  of  details — a  mental  process;: 
next  the  making  known  of  the  ideas  obtained  to  others  through  the 
medium  of  the  voice — also  a  mechanical  process.     (Compare  McMurry's 
definition  of  Oral  Reading.) 

Obviously  in  picture  study  the  order  of  procedure  is,  first,  obser- 
vation; second,  appreciation;  third,  imagination;  fourth,  narration. 

Use  as  a  basis  for  this  lesson-group  the  picture  on  the  third  page  of 
the  Ontario  First  Reader  By  means  of  questions  the  teacher  guides  the 
pupil  in  his  study,  but  each  child  must  be  encouraged  to  interpret  for 
himself  and  to  tell  his  thought  in  his  own  words.  After  the  detailed 
study  of  the  illustration  several  pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell  an  original 
story  of  the  picture. 

The  teacher  then  tells  her  story  of  the  picture.  She  says:  "This 
father  enjoys  playing  with  his  children.  Every  evening  he  spends  an 
hour  with  Jane  and  her  brother  Jack.  It  is  now  time  for  the  'children's 
hour*.  Jane  wants  her  father  to  put  away  his  paper  and  go  with  her 
to  the  children's  play-rooms'*. 

♦  "The  great  day-nursery,  best  of  all, 

With  pictures  pasted  on  the  wall. 

And  leaves  upon  the  blind. 
A  pleasant  room  wherein  to  wake 
And  hear  the  leafy  garden  shake 
And  rustle  in  the  wind." 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Ask  each  child  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  description  of  his  own  play- 
room or  one  he  would  like  to  have ;  to  tell  the  toys  he  would  like  to  buy 
for  it;  the  games  he  would  like  to  play  in  it,  etc. 

2.  The  following  verses  tell  how  "the  children's  hour'*  in  Jane's 
"great  day-nursery"  was  spent. 

[UO] 
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THE  STORY-TELLER 
Now  all  is  ready  quite,  for  now  Or  shall  I  tell  it  in  a  song, 

The  story-teller  rubs  his  brow.  And  make  up  as  I  go  along? 

And  questions  them:  "What  shall  it  be?        Which  shall  it  be,  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
A  fairy-tale  from  memory?  This  tale  of  once  upon  a  time? 

Or  will  you  have  a  story  true? 
Choose  anything  that  pleases  you. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Question — ^Who  was  the  story-teller?  How  did  he  know  the  kind 
of  story  Jane  and  Jack  wanted?  He  questions  them.  How  would  you 
answer  the  questions?  (In  senior  classes  pupils  may  read  each  question 
silently  then  give  an  oral  answer.  Or,  one  pupil  may  read  the  question 
and  call  upon  another  pupil  to  answer  it.  In  junior  sections  the  teacher 
asks  the  question  and  pupils  answer  it.) 

Section  2.     Literature. 

AUTUMN'S  MESSAGE 
A  message  came  to  the  flowers  one  day,  Autumn  came  soon  the  flowers  to  greet, 

Brought  by  the  wind  from  far,  far  away;         Singing  a  lullaby  soft  and  sweet. 
And  this  is  what  to  each  flower  he  said,  The  flowers  covered  their  weary  heads 

"Autumn  is  coming  to  put  you  to  bed."  And  sank  fast  asleep  in  their  cozy  beds. 

Then  to  the  birds  in  their  nests  he  went;         The  leaves  all  sprang  from  the  trees  away, 
*' Autumn  to  you  a  message  has  sent,  A  splendid  frolic  they  had  that  day, 

Be  ready  to  start  as  I  pass  by  Then  sank  to  rest  in  a  tired  heap, 

For  down  to  the  South  is  a  long  way  to  Ready  at   last,   for  their  long    winter's 

fly."  sleep. 

Then  on  he  went  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees:        The  birdies,  too — their  playmates  gone — 
"Put  your  best  dresses  on,  if  you  please,  Flew  away  to  the  South  with  glad,  sweet 

For  Autumn  sends  word  to  be  ready  to  go"  songs. 

As  soon  as  the  North  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

Autumn's  work  was  now  nearly  done, 
Leaves  and  flowers  slept — the  birds  had  gone. 
Blankets  of  soft,  white  snow  she  sent 
And  tucked  them  in  nicely  before  she  went. 

Alice  B.  Le  Fever. 

"In  our  last  lesson  you  told  how  you  would  answer  the  questions 
asked  by  "the  story-teller".  The  story  you  have  just  heard  was  the 
one  told  to  Jane  and  Jack.  How  did  they  answer  the  story-teller's  first 
question?  the  second?  the  third?  How  did  they  answer  the  question 
'Or  will  you  have  a  story  true?* 

"Long  years  ago  people  had  many  strange  and  beautiful  fancies 
about  everything  they  saw  and  heard.  They  spoke  of  the  wind,  the 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  as  if  they  could  think  and  talk  as  we  do.  This 
may  not  be  true  but  it  is  a  beautiful  thought  and  helps  us  to  touch  more 
gently  and  to  love  more  deeply  'all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see'. 

"  If  every  day  during  this  month  you  watch  carefully  the  flowers,  the 
birds  and  the  leaves  you  will  discover  for  yourselves  how  much  of  this 
story-poem  is  true". 

Note. — Does  this  poem  need  elaboration?  Klapper  says:  "There 
is  a  danger  in  elaborating  and  expanding  the  obvious,  in  stating  in  cold 
explanation  what  the  child  not  only  understands  but  feels  as  a  result 
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of  the  author's  appeal.  ...  To  explain  a  sentiment  that  the  child  feels, 
is  to  bring  the  sublime  to  the  low  level  of  the  commonplace". 

As  a  selection  for  dramatization  and  memorization  this  autumn  poem 
is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  possibilities. 

Section  3.     Language. 

Questions  and  Answers. — In  the  previous  sections  pupils  have  been 
given  much  incidental  but  definite  training  in  the  art  of  questioning. 
While  studying  the  poem  The  Story-Teller  the  children  have  been  learning 
through  repetition  of  correct  forms  how  to  ask  questions.  The  ear  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  correct  form.  Pupils  should  also  be  trained 
to  see  what  question  or  questions  the  author  has  answered  in  a  paragraph 
or  section.  In  the  treatment  of  Autumn's  Message  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

Many  exercises  in  the  construction  of  questions  and  answers  may 
now  be  given.  The  Readers  contain  many  basic  lessons.  For  example: 
Primer,  page  13.  (Picture  lesson) :  (a)  Read  as  a  dialogue,  {h)  Similar 
questions  asked;  original  answers;  (c)  A  similar  picture  shown  (page 
75) .  Original  questions  and  answers.  Primer,  page  83  ("  A  Dialogue ' ') : 
(a)  Read  as  a  dialogue  in  class.  (6)  Original  dialogue  about  a  nature 
topic.     For  example:  I  have  a  fruit.     Guess  what  it  is. 

Questions. — Is  the  skin  rough  or  smooth?  Is  the  pulp  juicy  or  dry?" 
Where  does  it  grow?  etc. 

First  Reader,  page  3:  {a)  Lesson  read  by  teacher  or  pupil,  {h)  Lesson 
reproduced,     (c)  Other  nursery*  rhymes  used  in  a  similar  game. 

Primer,  page  13.     (Second  lesson),     (a)  Pupils  discover  the  inter- 
rogation mark,     {h)  Proper  form  taught  and  impressed. 

Word-Study. — (a)  Use   of   sliall  and   will   in   questions.     See    The 
Story-Teller,     (b)  Use  of  came,  gone,  went,  flew,  done.     See  Autumn's 
Message.     For  Method  see  September  number  of  The  School. 
Section  4.       Reading. 

Use  Autumn's  Message  as  the  basis  for  a  series  of  reading  lessons.. 
The  child  reads  the  sentence  silently,  then  answers  the  question  or 
performs  the  action. 

L  Who  will  be  a  flower?  Which  flower  are  you?  Who  will  be  a 
pansy?  Who  will  be  a  rose?  Who  will  be  the  goldenrod?  Who  will 
be  an  aster? 

2.  Who  will  be  a  bird?  Which  bird  are  you?  Who  will  be  a  robin? 
etc. 

3.  Who  will  be  a  leaf?     What  kind  of  leaf  are  you?  etc. 

4.  Who  will  be  the  wind?  From  which  direction  did  you  come? 
Who  sent  you?     To  whom  did  you  bring  messages? 

5.  What  did  the  flowers  do  when  Autumn  came?  What  did  the.: 
birds  do?     What  did  the  leaves  do? 
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6.  Who  will  be  Autumn?     Tom  may  come.     Hum  softly. 

7.  Come  flowers,  come!  Clasp  your  hands  over  your  head.  Kneel. 
Bow  your  head. 

8.  Come  little  birds.     Fly  to  the  South. 

9.  Come  leaves  from  the  trees.     Frolic  softly.     Kneel. 

10.  (Poem  recited  from  memory).  Teacher — lines  1-3.  "Wind" — 
line  4.  Teacher — line  5.  Wind  to  birds — lines  6-8.  Teacher — line  9. 
Wind  to  leaves — lines  10-12.  "Autumn" — lines  13-22.  Teacher — line 
23-26.     (Autumn  and  Wind  scatter  snowflakes). 

Section  5.  Dictation. 
Who  is  pulling?  Brother  Ned?  Dick,  the  pony?  Uncle  Fred? 
Good  old  Ponto?  No  or  yes?  Someone's  pulling.  Who  can  guess? 
(Teach  that  the  name  of  a  person  should  begin  with  a  capital;  correct 
punctuation  of  written  question  and  answer.)  See  Seat-work  for 
suggestions. 

Section  6.       Seat-Work  in  English. 
Transcription  of  questions  and  answers  from  Primer,  pages  13, 14,  etc. 

(2)  Transcription  of  rhyme  in  section  5. 

(3)  Using  the  rhyme  in  section  5  as  a  basis :  (a)  Ask  three  questions 
as,  Is  it  Bo-Peep?  {b)  Make  three  guesses  as,  It  is  Mother  Hubbard, 
(c)  Questions  and  answers:  Is  it  Fox  Sox?  No,  No.  Is  it  John  Stout? 
Yes.     (Readers  used  to  transcribe  names). 

(4)  Write  questions  beginning  with:  who,  what,  why,  where,  when. 

(5)  Copy  from  Reader :  (a)  Sentences  which  tell  something.  (Capitals 
and  periods),  {b)  Sentences  which  ask  questions.  (Capitals  and  inter- 
rogation points),     (c)  Sentences  which  contain  names  of  persons. 

(6)  Teacher  writes  on  board  questions  about  the  reading  lesson  the 
answers  to  which  form  a  short  connected  story.  Children  write  the 
answers. 

(7)  Children  give  oral  or  written  answers  to  a  class-mate's  oral  or 
written  questions  about  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  pictures,  etc. 

(8)  Children  arrange  words  under  proper  headings: 

One.  Many. 

bird.  birds, 

flower.  flowers. 

(9)  Sentences  in  Spelling  Exercises  (Spelling  Manual).  (a)  Tran- 
scription, (b)  Transposition  of  words  to  ask  a  question,  {c)  Omitted 
words  supplied  in  proper  places. 

Number  by  Development. 
Thitd  Stage. — Facts. 
The  children  have  learned  how  to  construct  expressions  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  the  teacher's  dictation  on  their  desks  or  peg-boards 
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and  to  write  the  whole  exercise  afterwards  from  the  desk  construction 
work.     (See  October  number  of  The  School.) 

The  addition  and  subtraction  facts  should  now  be  taught.  A  box 
containing  splints,  lentils,  small  pictures  of  trees,  caps,  etc.,  is  placed 
before  each  child  with  ample  space  to  arrange  the  objects  as  directed. 
In  the  recitation  use  the  method  outlined  in  the  Ontario  Arithmetic 
Manual,  pages  30-34;  40-41. 

Seat- Work. — 1.  Pupils  read  silently  from  the  blackboard,  construct 
on  desk  or  peg-board,  then  copy  the  statements,  filling  in  the  blanks. 
Example :  Take  10  pegs.  Put  7  pegs  in  one  pile.  There  are  —  pegs  in 
the  other  pile.  7  pegs  and  —  pegs  are  10  pegs.  7  trees  and — trees  are 
10  trees.     7  fingers  and  —  fingers  are  10  fingers.     7  and  —  are  10. 

2.  Children  sketch  simple  objects  on  paper  to  represent  the  facts, 
then  copy  statements  filling  in  the  blanks  as :  Nell  had  8  cents  and  Sam 
gave  her  2  cents  more.     She  then  had  —  cents. 

There  were  8  birds  on  a  fence.  Soon  2  more  hopped  on.  Then 
there  were  —  birds  on  the  fence.  8  cents  and  2  cents  are  —  cents. 
8  birds  and  2  birds  are  —  birds.  8  cats  and  —  cats  are  10  cats.  —  men 
and  2  men  are  10  men.  8  —  and  2  —  are  10  — .  8  and  2  are  — .  2  and 
8  are  — . 

3.  Children  learn  quickly  to  make  the  signs  and  are  then  equipped 
for  many  different  kinds  of  work. 

(a)  Complete  these  sentences  and  use  the  sign  that  stands  for 
are :  5  and  5       10.     7  and  3       10. 

(b)  Use  the  sign  for  and:  6       4  are  10.     8       2  are  10. 

(c)  Complete  the  sentences : 

1+1=      ;  2+      =10;  10=6-1-     . 

8H-2=      ;  3+      =10;  10=5-|-     . 

3+3=      ;  6+      =10;  10  =  4+     . 

4.  Subtraction  problems.  Illustrate  and  copy  statements,  filling  in 
blanks:  Five  cups  were  on  a  shelf.  Two  fell  off.  There  were  —  cups 
left  on  the  shelf.  A  cat  had  five  kittens.  Two  were  gray  and  the  others 
were  black.     There  were  —  black  kittens. 

5  cups;  take  away  2  cups  leaves  —  cups. 
5  kittens;  take  away  2  kittens  leaves  —  kittens. 
5  —  2  = 
5  —  3  = 
5.  Encourage  pupils  to  write  original  addition  and  subtraction  number 
stories. 

6.  (Teacher's  Dictation)  7=  ;4=  ;5=  ;8=  ;3=  ;9=  ; 
6=      ;6=     . 
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(One  child's  seat  construction  from  the  above). 


(Pupirs  seat  written  work  from  above  construction) 
7=4+3  3=2+1 

4=2+2  9=4+5 

5=3+2  6=3+3 

8=4+4  6=4+2 


Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
street  Public  School,  Toronto. 


The  Twilight  Month. 
"November,  you're  the  twilight  month 

When  night  comes  unawares — 
In  your  soft  hush,  the  little  flowers 

Kneel  down  to  say  their  prayers". 

The  poem  "Autumn's  Message"  given  in  "Primary  Studies  in 
EngHsh"  in  this  issue  presents  work  for  a  series  of  cutting  lessons. 

Paper  Cutting. — Cut  out  and  mount  on  cards: 

1.  Flowers.  Some  flowers  standing  up  straight — others  slanting,  "as 
if  the  wind  was  passing  by" — and  others  on  the  ground  "asleep  in  their 
cosy  beds". 

2.  Trees.    With  leaves  fluttering  down ;  with  a  pile  of  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

3.  Birds — "  flying  south  ".    These  may  be  used  as  units  for  a  border. 

4.  Nests.  Used  also  as  borders.  These  cuttings  may  be  put  into  a 
booklet.    Trace,  colour  and  cut  a  maple  leaf  for  a  cover. 

Nests,  birds,  leaves,  trees,  and  a  coverlet  made  of  plasticine  represent- 
ing snow  is  profitable  handwork. 

The  booklet  for  this  month  may  be  made  of  brown  paper  doubled 
and  cut  the  shape  of  a  nut.  Cuttings  of  different  kinds  of  nuts  may  be 
pasted  on  the  inside  pages.  Our  friend  "Chippie"  makes  a  bright  cover 
for  a  booklet.  Fold  paper  8"X5''  double.  Trace  the  squirrel  on  it 
having  the  squirrel's  back  at  the  folded  edge. 

The  object  of  scissoring  is  to  develop  observation  and  lead  to  indi- 
vidual independent  work.  There  seems  to  be  an  affinity  between 
children  and  scissors.     The  movement  required  in  clipping  seems  to 
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satisfy  the  desire  of  the  child  for  activity  better  than  most  mediums. 
The  child's  aimless  cutting  results  in  scraps  but  the  rhythmic  snip  of  the 
scissors  is  a  fascination.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  handle  the 
scissors,  to  name  their  parts,  and  to  make  the  cut  which  is  described  on 
page  27  in  the  manual  training  Manual.  The  success  in  cutting  depends 
largely  on  learning  to  cut  to  a  line.  Much  cutting  on  straight  lines  must 
be  done  before  attempting  curves. 

Bold  free  cutting  of  newspapers  is  the  first  step.  Snipping  is  a  good 
exercise  for  finger  control.  The  little  pieces  may  be  used  as  a  snow- 
storm or  a  load  of  hay  in  a  toy  waggon.  Fringing  is  used  in  making 
brooms,  brushes,  plumes,  feathers  and  towels.  Cutting  spirals  from 
circles  or  squares  gives  pleasing  results.  Cutting  on  the  lines  of  news- 
papers and  fringing  the  ends  for  mats  follows.  Then  cutting  on  the 
lines  of  writing  paper  is  the  next  step.  The  pieces  may  be  pasted  to 
form  links  in  a  chain. 

These  cutting  exercises  give  strength,  an  idea  of  direction,  and  con- 
fidence in  holding,  cutting,  and  spacing,  thus  helping  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  scissors. 

After  these  preliminary  lessons,  curves  come  as  a  further  step.  Geo- 
metric forms,  e.g.,  square,  triangle,  circle,  may  be  cut  out.  Apples, 
pears,  lemons,  oranges,  which  approximate  these  geometric  forms  may 
follow.  By  pasting  these  cuttings  on  a  card  a  simple  picture  is  made. 
At  first,  use  a  single  unit  and  paste  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  If  two  or 
more  units  are  used  arrange  in  a  group  or  arrange  to  tell  a  story. 

Patterns  may  be  hektographed  on  manilla  paper  by  the  teacher. 
By  the  use  of  tracing  paper  additional  patterns  may  be  obtained.  The 
children  trace  around  the  pattern,  cut  out  and  paste. 

A  child  enjoys  telling  stories  in  graphic  form.  Their  graphic  vocabu- 
lary is  developed  by  paper  cutting  and  if  a  systematic  series  of  lessons 
is  given,  correct  method  and  orderly  thinking  are  helped. 

The  patterns  of  animals  may  be  used  in  the  following  suggested  list 
of  stories:  Hen:— "thicken  Little",  "Little  Red  Hen".  Dog:— "Hey 
diddle  diddle",  '\The  Town  Musicians".  Bear:— "The  Three  Bears", 
Pigs:— "Three  Pigs",  "Old  Woman  and  her  Pig".  Cat:— "Old  Mother 
Hubbard",  "Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat  where  have  you  been"?  Rat: — 
"Lion  and  the  Mouse",  "The  House  that  Jack  Built". 

Cuttings  from  a  fashion  book  always  fascinate  a  child. 

It  is  not  wise  to  let  patterns  take  the  place  of  free  independent 
cutting.  They  may  become  crutches  on  which  we  depend  permanently. 
They  are  necessary  at  first  because  of  the  child's  lack  of  ideas  of  form. 
The  child  must  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  object  he  wishes  to 
cut,  and  the  pattern  helps  to  give  it  to  him.  Every  child's  mind  is  a 
picture  gallery  of  many  rooms.    If  a  child  does  not  image  he  is  not  being 
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taught.  The  word  calls  up  the  image.  The  word  is  useless  if  it  does  not. 
Any  crude  showing  of  the  mental  image  is  better  than  none  at  all.  Few 
of  us  can  "externalize"  our  images  because  our  ideas  are  not  clear.  We 
must  lead  the  child  from  the  crude,  blocked  out,  faint  idea  to  the  clearer 
and  broader  idea. 

Cut  up  patterns  and  have  the  child  assemble  the  parts  together. 
This  putting  together  of  puzzle  pictures  gives  an  excellent  foundation 
for  freehand  cutting,  because  in  piecing  the  puzzle  together  he  should 
have  the  picture  before  him  on  another  card. 

In  cutting  and  pasting  landscape  pictures  show  him  the  completed 
picture  but  have  him  paste  it  in  parts.  Paste  first  the  sky  and  ground, 
then  a  road  or  possibly  some  trees  or  shrubbery. 

In  Art  Work,  nuts,  squirrels,  fruits  may  be  drawn.  "Autumn's 
Message"  easily  suggests  scenes  to  draw. 

Recreation. — "Play  is  the  first  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  life 
of  a  child.  It  reacts  on  him  and  helps  to  make  him  what  he  is".  Francis 
W.  Parker.  Marches  and  rhythmic  exercises  train  for  bodily  control, 
generate  life,  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation  and  give  alertness  of 
movement.  Given  between  lessons  they  rest  the  child.  The  quick 
change  from  one  to  the  other  develops  the  motor  control  and  the  co- 
ordination of  mind  and  body.  Suggest  the  rhythm  by  saying  ,"The 
band  is  playing".  The  child  marches  and  beats  the  drum.  "The  birds 
are  flying  south".  The  step  changes  to  a  light  step  and  the  arms  are 
extended  for  wings.  * '  The  bears  have  come  to  town  " .  The  child  imitates 
the  bear. 

Sense  Training. — "If  the  child's  knowledge  reaches  to  a  solid 
foundation  of  sense  training,  the  floods  of  time  will  beat  in  vain  upon 
that  knowledge.  Other  things  may  pass  away,  but  that  will  remain". 
Francis  W.  Parker. 

1.  Visualisation. — Place  three  nuts  as  almond,  walnut,  chesnut  on 
the  table.  Have  them  named  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 
Which  one  is  in  the  middle?*  Name  the  one  at  the  left,  at  the  right. 
Change  the  position  of  the  nuts  and  question  in  a  similar  way.  Re- 
arrange while  the  child  closes  his  eyes.  Have  the  child  replace  them. 
Continue  in  this  until  several  have  tried.  Increase  the  number  of  nuts 
as  the  ability  of  the  child  increases.  Vary  by  using  autumn  leaves  or 
pictures  of  birds. 

2.  Touch. — Blindfold  the  child's  eyes  and  ask  him  to  distinguish  the 
nuts.  As  soon  as  he  discovers  by  the  sense  of  touch  what  kind  of  nut 
he  has,  he  holds  it  out  and  says  "  I  have  a  walnut;  I  have  an  acorn". 

3.     Hearing. — Drop  the  nuts  on  a  desk.    Have  the  pupils  distinguish 
by  sound  the  different  nuts  used. 
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4.  Taste. — Have  the  child  taste  the  nut.    Test  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above. 


Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS 
Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa. 

The  primary  is  not  the  place  to  have  November  toll  a  sad  death-note 
for  Nature.  Conditions  may  not  be  so  favourable  for  outside  work,  so 
preparations  should  be  made  to  be  actively  engaged  indoors. 

HI.  The  Weather. — No  teacher  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  funda- 
mental subject.  It  influences  not  only  our  pleasures,  but  the  problems 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  use  of  a  thermometer  has  helped  to 
clear  hazy  ideas  of  temperature,  and  class  excursions  have  aroused  keen 
interest  in  general  phenomena.  The  systematic  record  will  be  confined  to 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  How  can  it  be  kept  most  advantageously?  For 
very  young  children  a  large  business  calendar  sheet,  on  which  discs  of 
coloured  paper  are  pasted,  tells  a  graphic,  simple  story  of  the  condition 
of  the  sky.  Yellow  may  represent  a  clear  sky;  gray,  cloudy;  and  small 
open  umbrellas,  rain.  Other  symbols  may  show  frost,  snow,  and  wind 
direction,  but  one  should  avoid  complications  on  which  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  interpreting  signs.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  exercise. 
Where  children  have  learned  to  read,  the  following  chart  kept  perman- 
ently in  the  individual  note-books,  as  well  as  on  the  black-board,  proves 
satisfactory. 


Date 

Time 

Wind  direction 

Sky 

Temperature 

November  usually  provides  frequent,  distinct  changes  in  weather  which 
give  desired  variety  to  a  chart  for  young  children.  The  time  at  which 
the  observations  are  made  should  be  the  same  each  day.  The  direction 
of  thfe  wind  may  be  obtained  from  smoke,  flags,  movement  of  clouds, 
and  use  of  a  simple  weather-vane.  The  condition  of  the  sky  may  be 
considered  as  clear,  partly  cloudy,  cloudy,  or  rain. 

l-fiterest  is  easily  sustained  during  the  keeping  of  the  chart,  but  no 
matter  how  attractive,  it  does  not  warrant  the  time  if  no  more  use  is 
made  of  it.  The  problem  is  how  to  study  it  as  other  than  a  perfunctory 
and  superficial  task.    The  aim  is  to  draw  some  tentative  conclusions  for 
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our  locality.  During  the  keeping  of  the  chart,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  force  observation  on  the  class,  and  no  inferences  should  be  drawn 
that  the  class  are  unable  to  discover  for  themselves.  Concrete  seat-work 
may  form  a  basis  for  oral  discussion.  Blanks  in  simple  black-board 
statements  may  be  filled  as  determined  by  caxeful  study  of  the  individual 
records.     For  example — 

1.  Our  weather  record  has  been  kept  for  —  days. 

2.  The  temperature  has  been  —  on  —  days ;  —  on  —  days ;  —  on  — 
days. 

3.  On  —  days,  the  wind  blew  from  the  — ;  on  —  days,  from  the  — ; 
and  on  —  days,  from  the  —  . 

4.  The  sky  was  clear  on  —  days ;  —  on  —  days ;  and  —  on  —  days. 

5.  When  the  sky  was  clear,  the  wind  blew  from  the  — ;  when  — ,  from 
the  — ;  and  when  — ,  from  the  —  . 

6.  When  it  was  warmest,  the  sky  was  — ,  and  the  wind  blew  from 
the  — . 

7.  When  it  was  coolest,  the  sky  was  — ,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  — . 
This  little  study  may  suggest  such  relations  as  temperature  and  winds, 
direction  of  wind  with  clear  sky  and  rain. 

The  rest  of  the  month  will  be  a  summary  of  observational  work, 
endeavouring  to  impress  the  dominant  note  of  Autumn.  Many  isolated 
facts  may  be  related  and  we  shall  see  if  the  concomitant  bodily  action 
has  helped  to  stamp  the  impression  on  the  mind.  The  lessons  will  be 
in  the  form  of  problems  which  should  appeal  to  the  class  as  worth  while 
solving.  Illustrations  from  their  own  experiences  will  be  the  foundation, 
but  the  problem  will  add  definiteness  to  what  might  otherwise  tend  to  be 
desultory. 

1.  From  places  we  have  visited,  where  could  we  have  the  best 
toboggan-slide?  Shall  we  make  it  on  the  steep  or  more  sloping  side  of 
the  hill?  Connect  later  with  water,  its  speed,  load,  etc.  Although  direct 
observation  has  been  the  basis  of  such  a  problem,  other  aids  may  now 
help  to  recall  what  they  have  seen.  The  sand-table  or  school  garden ,. 
in  which  slopes  are  actually  modelled,  may  help  make  this  problem  very 
real ;  and  lantern  slides  or  pictures  from  a  variety  of  sources  may  enlarge 
their  mental  horizon.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  class  to 
collect  suitable  illustrative  pictures  of  which  definite  use  will  be  made 
later  in  the  year. 

2.  We  find  that  the  tendency  is  for  cooler  weather.  How  shall  we 
prepare  for  it  in  clothing,  and  shelter?  Have  the  class  cut  out  pictures 
from  a  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  to  verify  their  conclusions. 

3.  If  the  cows  can  no  longer  get  green  grass  in  the  fields,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  fresh  milk  during  the  winter?  This  relates  to  the  problem 
of  food  and  shelter  for  animals. 
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4.  What  might  be  our  "  bill-of-fare "  if  we  had  a  meal  just  from  the 
things  suppHed  by  the  farm  at  this  time  of  year? 

5.  What  game  is  most  suitable  for  the  month?    Why? 

These  problems  are  but  suggestive,  and  the  resourceful  teacher  will 
supplement  them  with  others  that  will  best  summarise  the  work  suited 
to  the  neighbourhood. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Suggestions 

LILLIAN  B.  HARDING 
Kindergarten-Primary  Form,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto    . 

WHILE  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Froebel  should  survive  through- 
out all  the  grades  the  point  of  vision  naturally  varies  with  every 
successive  stage.  The  kindergarten-primary  in  its  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  kindergarten  from 
being  too  definitely  drawn  must  not  leave  the  suggestion  that  it  exists 
as  a  kind  of  senior  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten-primary  viewpoint 
is  entirely  different.  It  aims  at  definite  training  in  reading,  language, 
literature,  the  manual  arts  and  number.  The  admirable  equipment  of 
the  kindergarten  will  partially  furnish,  however,  that  abundant  supply 
of  varied  concrete  material  so  necessary  in  the  actual  presentation  of 
these    subjects. 

Language. — Building  gifts  should  be  used  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary  for  the  development  of  language.  The  power  to  express  thought 
should  be  definitely  developed  through  this  medium  of  play.  After  a 
period  of  constructive  building  by  the  children  the  teacher  should  skil- 
fully encourage  oral  expression.  The  natural  interest  and  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  work  will  produce  spontaneous  expression  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  own  thoughts — a  basis  for  the  study  of  reading. 

Reading. — ^The  significant  work  of  the  kindergarten-primary  must 
not  be  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  natural,  joyous,  progressive, 
educational  route.  Power  to  think  through  the  medium  of  printed 
words,  as  grown  folk  do,  is  the  real  desire  of  the  child.  The  step  is  a 
big  one  and  every  device,  method,  and  principle  must  recognise  the  child 
as  an  intelligent,  thinking  being.  Reading  is  a  very  desirable  acqui- 
sition and  in  a  goodly  mixture  of  work  and  fun  it  should  be  administered. 
The  toy  table  which  should  have  every  article  labelled  in  script  and  in 
print,  has  proved  a  source  of  intense  fascination,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  through  visualisation  a  large  number  of  sight  words  has  been 
learned.  Games  to  ensure  correct  visualisation  are  enjoyed  for  a  short 
period,  e.g.,  remove  the  names  from  animals;  the  children,  given  the 
names,  must  replace;  or,  give  the  children  the  toys;  then  much  pleasure 
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is  gained  in  finding  the  name  cards.  The  word-tablets  are  more  effec- 
tively used  if  the  toy  and  the  name  be  placed  within  the  range  of  the 
child's  vision.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  adding  to  the 
equipment  an  object  and  attaching  the  name  himself  increases  personal 
and  class  interest. 

Illustrative  Work. — This  is  so  attractive  to  the  little  ones  that  it  may 
and  should  be  correlated  with  reading.  Short  sympathetic  attractive 
sentences  are  written  below  the  illustration  after  the  work  is  finished. 
These  serve  as  a  review  and  test  of  power  gained. 

Number. — Enlarged  Peg  Boards  and  pegs  with  the  additional  use 
of  the  one-inch  laying  sticks  of  the  kindergarten  give  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  perception  in  number,  after  nature  materials  and  other  things 
loved  by  children  in  their  play  have  served  an  introductory  part.  Pic- 
tures similar  to  the  Fitch  Number  Cards  may  be  easily  made  and  the 
expression  of  the  number  idea  suggested  to  and  by  the  child.  Modellit, 
a  new  and  excellent  modelling  medium,  readily  lends  itself  as  an  aid 
in  number-grouping.  Balls  modelled  and  placed  in  threes,  fours,  etc. 
may  represent  beads.  The  heads  are  then  strung  on  a  lace  in  the  number 
group  and  the  groups  are  separated  by  a  straw.  Buttons  modelled  may 
be  placed  on  a  small  picture  sewing  card,  four  in  a  row,  four  holes  in 
each  button,  etc.  Thus,  according  to  the  originality  of  the  kindergarten- 
primary  teacher,  many  devices  may  be  used,  keeping  in  mind  always 
that  the  play  is  a  means  to  a  definite  end. 

Relaxations. — Between  the  periods  of  work  rhythmic  imitative 
and  dramatic  movements  of  the  little  child's  muscles  are  absolutely 
necessary  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  open  air.  To  symbolise  a 
toy  window,  especially  as  we  near  the  Christmas  time,  stimulates  every 
pupil  to  stand  his  best.    And  a  little  play,  as, 

"Now  little  Jack, 
You  may  go  in  your  box. 
Now  little  Jack, 
You  may  pop  up." 

gives  abundant  mirth  in  healthful  exercise  as  the  children,  with  hips 
firm,  knees  bend  and  raise,  symbolising  with  a  clap  the  snapping  of  the 
lid  of  the  Jack-in-the-box,  as  it  is  closed. 

If  we  keep  the  open  mind,  continue  to  experiment,  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  see  the  best  and  utilise  it,  we  should  assuredly  come  nearer  to 
the^truth,  if  at  the  same  time,  we  remember  the  one  great  thing  that 
must  be  put  into  all  work — oneself. 


Supplementary  Reading  in  the  United  States 

G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  Ontario  Department  of  Education  gives  High  School  teachers 
a  very  wide  Hberty  in  choosing  supplementary  reading  for  their 
classes,  and  in  testing  the  reading  done.  In  Saskatchewan,  on 
the  other  hand,  two  or  three  books  are  prescribed  for  each  grade,  and 
the  reading  is  tested  in  the  departmental  examinations.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
United  States. 

A  very  large  degree  of  uniformity  is  brought  about  in  the  United 
States  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  college  and  university  in  the  country 
accepts  the  certificates  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
which  holds  examinations  each  June  in  a  great  many  different  centres. 
The  papers  in  literature  set  by  this  Board,  and  by  the  universities  them- 
selves, are  based  on  a  course  of  reading  and  study  agreed  upon  by  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools.  During  the  four  years  of 
the  high  school  course  two  books  are  to  be  read  from  each  group  of  the 
list  for  reading,  and  one  from  each  group  of  the  list  for  study.  Judging 
by  the  examination  papers,  the  American  "reading"  corresponds  pretty 
closely  to  our  "supplementary  reading",  and  the  prescribed  list  will, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  teachers. 

READING 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  reading  and 
to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be 
so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he 
reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged 
in  the  following  groups  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament,  comprising 
at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  xv,  xvi,  xvii;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission  if  desired,  of 
Books  xi,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvii,  xxi;  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should 
be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection 
from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II — Shakespeare:  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You 
Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  King  John;  Richard  II;  Richard 
III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth;  Hamlet  (if  not  chosen  for  intensive 
study). 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction:  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages);  Bunyan, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag);  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances 
Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay),  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one;  Jane  Austen's  novels, 
any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens'  novels,  any  one; 
Thackeray's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels,  any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford; 
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Kings  ley,  Westward  Hoi  or  Hereward  the  Wake;  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days;  Stevenson,  any  one; 
Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe,  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  any  one;  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Toiler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages);  Boswell,  selec- 
tions from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages);  Franklin,  Autobiography;  Irving, 
selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of 
Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart,  selections 
from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray,  lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive, 
Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay; 
Trevelyan,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages) ;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln, 
Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a 
brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden; 
Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table; 
Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley,  Autobiography  and 
selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  "Improving  Natural  Know- 
ledge," "A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "A  Piece  of  Chalk";  a  collection  of  Essays  by 
Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters 
by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V — Poetry:  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B);  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted 
Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as, 
for  example,  "Robin  Hood"  ballads,  "The  Battle  of  Otterburn,"  "King  Estmere," 
"Young  Beichan,"  "Bewick  and  Grahame,"  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  and  a  selection  from 
later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron, 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  or  Marmion;  Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  "Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp,"  "Herve  Riel,"  "Phei- 
dippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,"  "The  Italian  in 
England,'  "The  Patriot,"  "De  Gustibus — "  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus"; 
Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  selections  from  American 
poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

The  best  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  connection 

with  this  "reading"  may  be  got  from  the  examination  questions  set  on 

it.    Below  are  given  the  questions  from  two  literature  papers  of  1915. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

English  Literature 

A  Reading 

Answer  three  questions  under  A. 

1.  Have  you,  in  your  reading  from  the  Bible  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  found 
any  story  that  you  think  especially  suitable  for  modern  literary  treatment?  If  you  have, 
explain  your  choice  and  suggest  how  the  story  might  be  treated  by  a  modern  author. 
If^you  have  not,  tell  what  differences  you  see  between  ancient  and  modern  life  that 
make  it  hard  for  you  to  understand  the  ancients. 

2.  Show  that  a  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  represents  a  conflict  between  opposing 
forces. 

i4t,  3.  For  what  qualities  other  than  its  humour  do  you  find  one  of  Shakespeare's  come- 
dies attractive? 

4.  In  what  ways  have  the  stories  which  you  have  read  in  preparation  for  this 
examination  enlarged  either  your  knowledge  of  human  life  lying  outside  your  own 
experience,  or  your  ideas  of  how  a  story  should  be  told? 
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6.  From  the  essays,  biographies,  or  letters  read  in  preparation  for  this  examination,, 
what  specific  suggestions  have  you  received  concerning  effective  writing  in  one  of  these 
forms? 

6.  Why  do  you  think  poetry  is  not  more  read  nowadays?  What  lyric  poet  do  you 
think  most  likely  to  appeal  to  persons  of  your  acquaintance  not  now  interested  in 
poetry?    On  what  grounds  do  you  recommend  this  poet? 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION 
English  Literature 
A  Reading 

Answer  the  questions  under  any  two  of  the  following  groups. 
Group  I.     Classics  in  Translation. 

Write  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  Bible  as  literature. 

2.  Ulysses  among  the  Phaeacians. 

3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Hector. 

4.  iEneas  in  the  Underworld. 
Group  II.     Shakespeare's  Plays. 

1.  When  did  Shakespeare  live? 

2.  What  qualities  in  poetry,  characterization  or  plot  do  you  associate  with'  his 
work?  Refer  specifically  to  certain  places  in  his  plays  where  these  qualities  are  illus- 
trated. 

Group  III.     Prose  Fiction. 

Malory,  Bunyan,  Swift,  Defoe,  Goldsmith,  Frances  Burney,  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Kingsley,  Reade, 
Blackmore,  Hughes,  Stevenson,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne. 

1.  What  characteristics  most  please  you  in  a  work  of  fiction? 

2.  In  what  story  or  stories  do  you  find  them  best  illustrated? 
Group  IV.     Essays,  Biography,  Letters. 

Addison  and  Steele,  Boswell,  Franklin,  Irving,  Southey,  Lamb,  Lockhart,  Thackeray, 
Macaulay,  Trevelyan,  Ruskin,  Dana,  Lincoln,  Parkman,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Holmes 
Stevenson,  Huxley,  Bacon,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  etc. 

1.  Write  on  one  of  the  authors  in  the  above  group,  as  an  essayist,  or  as  a  writer^of 
biography  or  autobiography  or  letters;  indicate  his  importance  in  his  chosen  field. 
Group  V.     Poetry. 

Palgrave's Golden  Treasury  (BooksII,  III,  IV),  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Ballads,  Coleridge 
Byron,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Whittier. 

Answer  one  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  lyric  poetry?    Name  some  of  the  best  lyrics  you  know. 

2.  What  narrative  poem  by  any  of  the  above  poets  would  you  recommend  for  reading? 
Why? 

I  have  quoted  only  part  A  of  each  of  these  papers.  Part  B  ot  each  is 
on  the  books  prescribed  for  intensive  study,  and  is  in  many  respects  very 
similar  to  our  own  examination  papers  in  literature.  The  questions 
quoted  indicate  some  differences  between  the  American  and  the  Ontario 
systems  of  dealing  with  supplementary  reading,  and  may  perhaps  suggest 
further  discussion  of  the  question  of  supplementary  reading. 


"Papa,"  asked  James,  "wouldn't  you  be  glad  if  I  saved  a  dollar  for  you?" 
''Certainly,  my  son,"  said  Papa,  so  delighted  at  this  evidence  of  budding  business 

ability  that  he  handed  the  youth  a  dime. 

"Well,  I  saved  it  all  right,"  said  James,  disappearing.     "You  said  if  I  brought  a 

gfood  report  from  my  teacher  you  would  give  me  a  dollar;  but  I  didn't." — Youth's  Com' 

'fonnion. 


In  the  Classroom 

{Continued  from  October  Number) 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

Lesson  5. — Division  of  Fractions. 

MANY  teachers  find  smooth  saiHng  in  fractions  until  they  encounter 
Division;  then  the  clouds  gather,  and  further  progress  becomes 
difficult.  The  writer  has  undertaken  the  teaching  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  many  different  methods;  but  he  has  found  the  method^about  to 
be  defined  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 

Group  I.  (comprising  ten  pupils  of  the  lowest  rank)  went  to  the 
board,  to  the  spaces  assigned,  wrote  their  names  high  up,  and  awaited 
the  teacher's  direction. 

The  teacher  cut  an  apple  into  two  equal  parts. 
"In  1  apple  how  many  halves?'' 

The  pupils  understood  that  they  were  not  expected  to  give  an  oral 
answer ;  but  were  to  express  the  teacher's  question  in  figures  and  signs  and 
then  write  the  answer. 

The  following  varieties  of  forms  were  expressed: 

Kl  =  2.  l-^§  =  2/2.  1-^1  =  2. 

Turning  to  the  pupils  in  the  seats,  the  teacher  asked 
"How  many  think  Ida's  is  correct?"     "Harry's?"     "Mary's?" 
The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Harry's  expression,'f,which  was: 

1  +  ^  =  2. 
The  teacher  held  up  two  apples. 
" In  2  apples  how  maAy  halves?" 
Seven  pupils  wrote  correctly : 

2-^i  =  4. 
"In  3  apples  how  many  halves?" 
All  the  pupils  of  the  group  wrote  correctly: 

3^i  =  6. 
The  teacher  cut  the  apple  into  four  equal  parts. 
"In  one  apple  how  many  quarters?" 

Every  member  of  the  group  wrote  the  expression  correctly.    Then 
the  teacher  continued  the  questions  until  the  following  expressions  were 
written  by  the  pupils:    l-^i  =  2;  2-^i  =  4;  3^i  =  6;  l^i  =  4;   2-^J  =  8; 
3-^i=12;  ^^i  =  2;  |-^i  =  3;  ^4-i=l;  i-^i=l. 
"Now,  two  hard  ones  that  you  cannot  do." 

3i  +  i=  ?  8i  +  i=  ? 
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Only  two  pupils  of  the  group  succeeded  with  the  two    "hard  ques- 
tions". 

"Erase  all  your  work  and  take  your  seats." 

The  last  two  questions  were  given  to  test  the  brightest  pupils  of  the 
group,  and  thus  no  "explanations"  were  necessary. 

Group  n.  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher  called  up  two  boys  and  divided  one  apple  between  them. 

"Tell  that  story  with  figures  and  signs." 

The  entire  group  was  puzzled. 

The  teacher  laid  down  the  parts  of  the  apple. 

"If  I  divided  15  apples  among  3  boys,  how  would  you  tell  that  story 
with  figures  and  signs?" 

Seven  pupils  of  the  group  of  eleven  wrote:   15-J-3  =  5. 

"That  is  correct." 

The  teacher  again  divided  the  apple  between  the  two  boys. 

Five  of  the  group  wrote:    1-^2  =  ^. 

Four  boys  were  called  up.    The  apple  was  divided  evenly  among  them. 

All  the  pupils  at  the  board  wrote:    l-^4  =  i. 

Eight  boys  were  called  up.  The  apple  was  divided  evenly  among 
them.    That  "story"  was  written  correctly. 

Apples  and  parts  were  divided  in  like  manner  until  the  following 
expressions  were  on  the  board:  1^2  =  i;  l-^4  =  i;  2-^4  =  J;  l-^8  =  |; 
4^8=J;  li-4-3  =  ^;  2i-^5  =  J;  i-^2  =  i;  i^2  =  i;  lK5  =  i 

"Now,  a  hard  one  that  you  cannot  do." 

"Imagine  that  I  divide  5J  apples  among  11  boys;  write  that  story." 

Not  one  pupil  in  the  group  secured  the  correct  result. 

"That's  too  hard]  we'll  try  it  again  some  other  day." 

Group  III.  (comprising  the  brightest  pupils  of  the  class)  went  to 
the  board.  These  pupils  had  been  watching  very  carefully  the  work  of 
Groups  I.  and  II.,  as  they  were  aware  that  the  work  reserved  for  them 
would  be  of  like  kind,  but  more  difficult. 

Without  the  use  of  apples,  the  teacher  asked:  "How  many  eighths 
in  one  half  ?  "  "How  many  eighths  in  one-quarter  ?  "  "  How  many  eighths 
in  three-quarters?"  etc. 

The  pupils  wrote  the  answers  as  follows :  J-J-i  =  4;J-i-|  =  2;f-^|  =  6; 
li-5-i  =  5;  2-^1=16;  li-^i  =  9;  lKi=ll;  2f-^i  =  21. 

"Erase  that  work,  and  we'll  try  a  few  more." 

When  all  were  ready,  the  teacher  continued:  "  Divide  3  apples  among 
6  boys."  "Divide  2  apples  among  8  boys."  "Divide  5  apples  among 
10  boys."  etc. 

The  pupils  wrote:   3-^6  =  i;  2-^8  =  i;  5-^10  =  |.,  etc. 

"Now,  two  hard  questions  that  you  cannot  do." 
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This  announcement  was  accepted  as  a  challenge,  and  aroused  the 
most  eager  efforts  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  of  the  class;  because,  if 
Group  III.  failed,  other  pupils  were  given  a  chance  to  try. 

"Divide  6  apples  among  8  boys." 

Only  two  pupils  of  the  group  wrote  the  correct  answer. 

"Divide  14  apples  among  16  boys." 

That  question  puzzled  every  pupil  of  Group  III.  One  boy  in  Group 
II.  asked  permission  to  try. 

He  went  to  the  board,  and  wrote :  14  -^  16  =  |. 

"  That  is  correct:  let  us  give  Nathan  hearty  applause." 

The  teacher  and  all  the  class  clapped  their  hands. 

Such  occurrences  were  not  infrequent  in  this  classroom,  and  they 
were  always  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  A  mild  departure  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school  life  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect.  It  re- 
quires, of  course,  a  moderate  degree  of  resourcefulness  and  perfect 
control  of  the  class.  But  these  cire  the  two  fundamental  characteristics 
of  a  successful  teacher. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pupils  were  "told"  nothing  in  the  fore- 
going lesson.  They  were  led  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  The  teacher  was  willing  to  wait  until  some  appropriate 
time  in  the  future  before  attempting  to  discover  by  what  mental  process 
each  pupil  had  arrived  at  the  results  obtained.  The  lesson  might  be 
considered  as  a  simple  increase  in  the  practical  experience  of  each  pupil. 
WE  LEARN  BY  OUR  EXPERIENCES. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Economy  and  Finance  of  the  War,  by  A.  C.  Picon.  |96|pages.  Published  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Limited,  1916.  Many  foolish  things  are  said  regarding  the  costs  of  the 
Great  War  and  how  the  nations  are  to  meet  them.  In  this  book  the  facts  of  finance  are 
stated  in  a  clear  manner  by  an  authoritative  Cambridge  professor.  It  is  well  worth  the 
careful  reading  of  any  teacher  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  real  cost  of  the  war 
to  Britain  is,  and  who  desires  to  understand  how  this  cost  is  to  be  met  and  how  he  can 
best  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  vast  financial  and  economic  problems  raised  by 
the  war.  G.  A.  c. 

Wordsworth,  How  to  Know  Him,  by  C.  T.  Winchester.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis.  Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto.  Cloth  296  pages.  Price  $1.25.  The  first 
chapters  of  this  new  work  on  Wordsworth  deal  with  the  early  life  of  the  poet  and  the 
influences  that  shaped  his  character.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  estimate  of 
the  poet's  work  and  an  illuminating  discussion  of  his  peculiar  views  with  regard  to 
nature  and  life.  Many  of  the  best  poems  are  printed  in  full,  and  long  selections  are 
given  from  poems  like  The  Prelude  and  The  Excursion.  The  general  reader  will  find  this 
volunie  a  very  interesting  combination  of  a  biography,  a  critical  estimate  and  a  book  of 
selections,  and  the  teacher  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  stimulating.  Similar  volumes 
have  been  published  on  Browning,  Carlyle,  Dante  and  Defoe,  and  others  are  in  pre- 
daration.  G.  M.  j. 


Nature  Study  for  November 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  EdHcation,  University  of  Toronto 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Introduction. — During  October  and  November  that  most  mysteri- 
ous instinct  of  birds  drives  them  from  their  homes  in  the  north,  until 
the  woods  and  meadows  that  only  so  recently  were  alive  with  their  song 
and  motion  are  now  frequented  by  a  few  winter  residents  interspersed 
with  a  few  stragglers  that  have  been  left  behind.  Such  a  season  impresses 
on  the  pupils  the  facts  of  migration,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  an  appropriate 
season  at  which  to  discuss  some  phases  of  this  instinct.  I  say  discuss 
because,  up  to  the  present,  very  little  has  been  clearly  explained. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — Not  much  observational  work  can  be 
performed  by  the  pupils;  nevertheless,  the  keen  eye  and  the  enthusiastic, 
sympathetic  mind  can  bring  to  light  many  little  facts  that  will  make 
the  class  discussion  more  forceful  by  giving  it  a  concrete  basis. 

Pupils  should  be  assigned  such  tasks  as  the  following: 

(a)  Each  should  note  all  the  species  of  birds  observed  during  the 
month,  and  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  which  each  species  was  observed. 

{h)  Records  of  birds  observed  in  flocks  should  be  kept,  also  the 
approximate  number  in  a  flock,  and  the  actions  of  the  flocks  from  time 
to  time. 

(c)  Each  should  make  two  lists  of  birds  observed  in  November;  the 
first  containing  the  names  of  birds  that  have  been  summer  residents, 
the  second  those  that  were  absent  during  the  summer  and  that  appear 
to  be  recent  arrivals. 

{d)  Let  each  pupil  draw  up  lists  showing  the  chief  foods  that  birds 
find  (1)  in  meadows,  (2)  in  trees,  (3)  in  the  water,  (4)  in  the  air.  Mark 
the  items  on  these  lists  that  are  not  available  during  the  winter,  and 
thus  draw  up  a  list  of  the  available  winter  food  for  birds. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — ^Almost  all  birds  migrate.  Each 
species,  that  does  so,  spends  the  summer  in  the  most  northern  part  of  its 
range  where  it  rears  its  young  and,  sometime  later,  flies  south  on  its 
autumnal  migration  until  it  reaches  the  southern  boundary  of  its  winter 
home.  Here  it  remains  for  the  winter ;  but,  since  it  does  not  rear  a  second 
brood  in  this  region,  this  southern  district  is  not  in  the  same  sense  its 
home  as  is  its  northern  dwelling-place.    The  ruby-crowned  kinglet  nests 
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in  northern  Ontario  and  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  Hence  in 
Northern  Ontario  this  bird  is  a  summer  resident,  in  the  Gulf  States  it 
is  a  winter  resident,  while  in  Southern  Ontario  and  in  the  Northern 
United  States  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  being  seen  only  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  Again,  the  snowflake  breeds  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  spends  the  winter  with  us  in  Southern  Canada;  hence  it  is 
a  winter  resident  in  Southern  Canada,  a  summer  resident  in  Baffin's 
Land  and  probably  a  bird  of  passage  in  Labrador.  These  examples  will 
indicate  how  the  foregoing  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  same  bird  in 
different  parts  of  its  migratory  route. 

A  variety  of  questions  at  once  come  into  the  mind  regarding  migra- 
tion. Why  do  birds  migrate?  What  routes  do  they  follow?  How  do 
they  find  their  way?  Where  do  they  go?  Do  the  same  birds  return  to 
the  same  vicinity  each  year? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  the  foregoing  questions  can,  up  to  the 
present,  be  only  partially  answered.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  stand  the  rigours  of  our  northern  climate,  for 
the  birds  that  remain  are  no  more  copiously  clothed  with  feathers  than 
are  the  species  that  migrate.  If  the  little  chick-a-dee,  no  larger  than  your 
finger,  can  cheerfully  seek  his  food  during  the  most  biting  winds  of  a 
Northern  Ontario  winter,  surely  the  wild  duck,  clad  in  a  thick  garment 
of  the  finest  down,  could  just  as  well  weather  the  zero  weather  of  our 
climate — and  in  fact  our  domestic  ducks  prove  that  they  can  readily 
do  so. 

However,  the  winter  weather  indirectly  causes  migration,  for  it 
greatly  diminishes  or  cuts  off  altogether  the  food  supply,  and  hence 
most  birds  must  migrate  or  starve.  The  flying  insects  disappear,  the 
worms  and  grubs  that  live  in  the  ground  retreat  below  the  frost- line, 
the  seeds  are  buried  in  the  snow,  the  fruit  falls  off  the  trees,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  food  found  in  the  water  are  shut  off  from  the  birds  by 
the  frozen  surface  above.  Accordingly,  there  is  little  food  for  birds  left 
accessible,  and  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate  where  food 
is  more  abundant.  It  is  worth  while  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  food 
problem  does  not  furnish  a  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  migra- 
tion. For  some  of  our  insectivorous  birds,  as  the  cuckoo,  leave  us  in 
August  when  their  food  is  most  abundant,  and  others  such  as  the  robin 
migrate  in  the  spring  from  a  region  in  which  food  is  abundant,  to  Southern 
Canada  while  it  is  still  frost-bound  and  while  food  is  just  as  scarce  as  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  birds  in  migrating  follow  regular  routes.  These  routes  are 
wide  and  ill-defined  at  first,  but  as  the  birds  move  south  the  routes 
become  more  concentrated  and  finally  they  move  along  well  circum- 
scribed lines.    In  Ontario  a  favourite  line  of  travel  is  down  Bruce  penin- 
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sula;  another  is  across  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  Point  Pelee  and  Pelee  Island; 
and  another  across  Lake  Ontario  by  Prince  Edward.  They  usually 
follow  those  routes  best  supplied  with  food  for  the  journey,  and  they 
never  hesitate  to  fly  over  broad  expanses  of  water,  if  by  doing  so,  they 
will  reach  a  suitable  feeding  ground.  Comparatively  few  birds  migrate 
to  South  America  through  Mexico ;  on  the  other  hand  most  of  the  birds 
that  winter  in  South  America  fly  right  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a 
single  flight  or  follow  the  lines  of  the  Antilles. 

As  to  how  they  find  their  way  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark. 
While  the  old  birds,  that  have  been  over  the  course  before,  may  in  some 
cases  lead  the  way,  quite  frequently,  in  other  cases,  the  young  birds 
born  during  the  season  migrate  earliest.  Most  birds  migrate  at  night 
and  in  clear  weather  fly  high;  but  in  misty  weather  they  fly  very  low, 
and  undoubtedly  many  mistakes  are  made.  They  do  lose  their  way, 
they  are  blown  out  of  their  course  by  adverse  winds  and  the  mortality 
amongst  birds  during  the  migration  is  very  great.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, they  usually  follow  the  same  course  year  after  year.  It  is  marvellous 
to  think  that  the  little  flashing  gem  of  a  ruby-throated  hummingbird 
that  day  by  day  throughout  the  summer  was  stealing  his  meals  from 
your  flowers  is  now  comfortably  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  that  next  spring  the  blood  will  begin  to  stir  in  his  veins, 
making  him  restless,  until  at  last  the  old  inherited  instinct  drives  him 
from  the  tropical  abundance  of  flowers,  and  with  a  light  heart,  he  starts 
on  his  journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  and  by  May  will  be  back  again 
in  your  garden,  poising  himself  elegantly  before  the  earliest  blooms. 


Little  Nicholas,  reading  from  his  history  book:  'William  the  Conqueror  landed  in 
England  in  1066  A.D."  Teacher:  "What  does  A.D.  stand  for?"  Nicholas:  "I  don't 
exactly  know.    After  dark,  I  suppose!" 

One  of  the  coaches  at  Yale  tells  of  an  old  countryman  and  his  wife  who,  on  a  visit 
to  New  Haven,  were  interested  witnesses  of  certain  manoeuvres  of  the  football  team. 
The  old  gentleman  walked  slowly  around  one  stalwart  player,  looking  him  over  as  he 
might  have  done  a  horse  he  was  about  to  purchase.  Then:  "Sarah!"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  is  it,  Henry?"  "He's  nigh  on  to  six  feet,  ain't  he?"  "Every  inch  of  it." 
"Weighs  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd,  eh?"  "I  reckon."  "Well,  football  sure 
does  develop  'em  most  powerful."  "He's  a  fine  young  man,"  commented  Sarah. 
"Man!"  exclaimed  Henry,  "He  ain't  no  man!  Professor  Hunter,  who  never  lied  in  his 
life,  has  jest  told  me  that  that  young  person  is  in  his  fourth  year!" 


A  certain  youngster  in  Washington  was  one  day  suffering  greatly  with  an  aching 
tooth.  His  mother  was  endeavouring  to  calm  him  before  the  necessary  visit  to  the 
dentist.  "You'll  have  it  out,  won't  you,  dearie?"  the  mother  pleaded.  "It  won't 
hurt  much,  and  then  the  ache  will  all  be  over."  But  the  unhappy  child  continued  to 
howl  with  pain.  His  brother,  a  year  older,  was  likewise  distressed,  and  added  his 
pleadings  to  those  of  the  mother.  "  Do  have  it  out,  dear,"  repeated  the  mother.  "Yes, 
Dick,  have  it  out,"  added  the  brother.    "It  will  be  one  less  to  clean,  you  know." 


Hints  for  the  Library 


A  Canadian  Fairy  Tale,  by  Edith  Lelean  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Groves).  Price  25  cents. 
Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  In  our  October  number  the  first  three  of  this  series  of  distinc- 
tively Canadian  plays  were  reviewed.  This  is  the  fourth.  In  costume  and  in  stage- 
setting  it  is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  others  but  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
average  school.  Features  of  the  play  are  references  to  the  ordinary  child's  attitude 
toward  Canadian  History,  to  the  "book"  method  of  teaching  nature  study  and  botany, 
and  to  the  nickel  question.  Canada's  wealth  in  farm  and  mine  is  well  emphasised.  This 
play  will  furnish  entertainment  (and  teach  real  patriotism)  for  a  whole  evening.  The 
series  is  recommended  to  teachers  planning  functions  for  the  winter  season. 

Froebel's  Kindergarten  Principles  Critically  Examined,  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  xii+217.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  If 
one  wants  a  critical  examination  of  the  contribution  of  any  author  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  one  should  turn  to  Kilpatrick.  He  has  that  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge and  almost  supernaturally  sane  outlook  and  judgment  which  leaves  a  more  im- 
pulsive man  in  a  state  of  bewildered  astonishment.  A  short  time  ago  Kilpatrick  put  us 
all  straight  on  Montessori;  now  he  has  undertaken  to  examine,  without  prejudice,  that 
far  more  difficult  person  called  Froebel.  And  he  has  done  his  task  well.  His  book  is 
not  exactly  as  exciting  as  a  dime  novel,  but  it  is  the  most  readable  book  on  Froebel  that 
the  reviewer  has  met.  It  merits  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  a  very  popular  reception, 
although  the  orthodox  (meaning  unthinking)  Froebelians  will  feel  inclined  to  burn  the 
author  at  the  stake.  p.  s. 

Precis-Writing  and  Reproduction  for  Army  Classes.  W.  J.  Griffith.  London,  Edward 
Arnold,  1916.  Pp.  viii-f  230.  Price  2/6.  The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  this  book, 
but  it  does  not  show  the  nature  of  the  contents.  The  latter,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  taken  from  standard  descriptions  of  famous  battles  and  sieges.  We  find  accounts 
not  only  of  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Ticonderoga  but  also  of  Ypres.  In  fact  the  book 
is  just  as  good  as  supplementary  reading  for  history,  as  it  is  for  the  object  it  aims  at. 

p.  s. 

The  Early  Georges  (Black's  History  Pictures).  Price  Is.  ptr  set.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Every  teacher  of  history  knows  how  much  a 
picture  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  lesson.  These  sets  (others  have  been  reviewed  pre- 
viously) illustrate  every  lesson  in  British  History,  and  are  very  valuable,  almost  in- 
dispensable, for  class  teaching.  The  present  reviewer  has  used  them  in  his  own  classes 
and  speaks  from  experience. 

The  Children's  Story  of  the  War.  Price  15  cents.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
This  number  of  the  story  will  be  particularly  interesting  because  it  deals  with  the 
braver>'  of  the  Canadians.  The  chapters  are:  The  Battle  Glory  of  Canada,  Days  of 
Struggle  and  Anxiety,  Heroes  of  the  Ypres  Salient,  The  Battle  of  Artois,  The  Battle 
of  Festubert,  The  Heroisms  of  Festubert,  The  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  Battle  of  the 
Landing. 

Toy-Making  in  School  and  Home.  300  pages.  Price  7^.  Qd.  George  G.  Harrap  & 
Co.,  London.  An  essentially  practical  book,  teaching  how  to  make,  with  very  few  tools 
original   toys  out  of  the  simplest  materials. 

Chandra  in  India.  Price  45  cents.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  one  of 
the  series  of  Little  People  Everywhere,  a  number  of  which  have  already  been  reviewed 
in  these  pages.  It  deals  in  an  interesting  manner  with  life  in  India  from  a  child's  view- 
point. 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  P.  Andrews.  3*^0  pages,  with  appendices, 
index,  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.  Price  ?1.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  The  author  has  had  experience  in  secondary  school  work  and  has  aimed 
to  produce  a  book  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  secondary  school  teachers.  This 
he  has  done  well.  The  print,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  best  quality  throughout — 
adding  to  the  volume's  library  value. 

The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer  Price  32  cents.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  In 
this  primer  the  basic  method  is  the  teaching  of  words  and  phrases;  and,  later,  the  build- 
ing of  new  words  by  phonic  analysis.  Each  rhyme  used  is  accompanied  by  a  coloured 
illustration.    This  should  be  a  valuable  book  for  primary  teachers. 
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The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  our 

Schools 

A.  J.  LIVINSON. 
Chairman,  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  Dufferin  School  Graduate's  Society,  Montreal. 

IT  is  my  intention  in  this  article  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  wider  use  in 
our  schools  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  (Ottawa).  I  want  to  tell  my  readers  how  a  store- 
house of  information  is  lost  by  the  non-use  of  this  publication;  how 
teachers  and  pupils,  under  guidance,  may  derive  intellectual  benefits 
from  its  study;  how  a  new  world  of  facts  of  educative  value  might 
place  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  in  a  newer  light; 
how  initiative  in  this  domain  will  bring  added  pleasures  to  class  lecture 
work;  and  how  patriotism  towards  this  Dominion  of  ours  may  be  built 
up  by  this  means. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  sincerely  believes  that  a 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Education  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  better 
development  of  education  in  this  country.  What  ex-President  Taft 
said  in  the  United  States,  where  state  rights — just  as  they  are  in  Canada 
under  the  Confederation  Act — are  very  jealously  guarded,  should  apply 
in  this  country :  the  Federal  Government  must  do  its  share  of  perfecting 
elementary  education  throughout  the  land.  This  is  only  one  of  a  group 
of  reasons  why  I  urge  that  the  printed  matter,  such  in  particular  as 
referred  to  above,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
should  find  a  welcome  in  our  school  libraries,  just  as  they  are  welcomed 
by  merchants  foreign  and  domestic. 

II. 

However  much  it  may  be  obvious,  it  will  bear  repetition  to  say, 
speaking  of  the  "Weekly  Bulletin",  that  this  publication  is  a  careful 
compilation  of  commercial  information  prepared  by  men  chosen  for 
their  special  aptitude.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  civil  service  both 
Canadian  and  British,  write  for  or  have  their  reports  reprinted  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  For  crispness  of  style,  accuracy  of  details,  judicious 
opinions,  and  studied  expression,  free  from  verbiage,  one  needs  but  to 
refer  to  their  pages  to  get  specimens  of  these  characteristics  in  abundance. 

Now  as  texts  for  reading  lessons  in  the  upper  grades,  especially  in 
a  geography  period,  these  Weekly  Bulletins  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  illustrated;  but  this  is  a  minor  objection  which 
can  be  overcome  by  the  aid  of  the  school  geography  or  the  ' '  Geographic 
Magazine"  (Washington,  D.C.).     If  a  teacher  wants  to  tell  her  class 
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something  about  the  products  of  a  country,  be  it  China,  Argentina,  or 
British  Guiana,  it  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  no  longer 
necessary  to  give  the  stereotyped  list  of  the  school  books:  she  can  get 
an  up-to-date  list  from  these  bulletins  that  will  certainly  startle  her  in 
wonderment  as  compared  with  the  arid  geography  text;  and  also  give 
the  pupils  a  truer  conception  of  what  China,  Argentina,  and  British 
Guiana  stand  for. 

Take  another  instance.  School  boys  know  that  cocoanuts  come  from 
Brazil:  should  that  be  the  sum-total  of  their  knowledge  of  this  product? 
Certainly  not.  Here  in  the  Bulletin  for  May  (1915)  at  p.  1206,  one  gets 
several  paragraphs  prepared  by  the  British  Consul-General  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  telling  all  about  the  valuable  industry  arising  from  cocoanut 
culture.  The  report  describes  the  cocoanut  tree,  the  fruit,  the  copra 
(of  which  Germany  imports  annually  four  millions  sterling),  the  cocoa- 
nut  flour,  cocoanut  oil,  baggase,  coir  (from  which  rope  is  manufactured), 
palm  wine  or  toddy  with  its  by-products  of  vinegar,  sugar  and  alcohol, 
cocoanut  shell,  trade  in  cocoanuts,  and  finally  gives  the  estimated  annual 
yield  of  cocoanuts.  This  is  the  sort  of  literature  which  judiciously  used 
in  a  geography  lesson  would  add  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  in  a  class,  who  otherwise,  as  a  good  many  of  them  do  to-day, 
would  languish  and  suffer  under  the  "staggering  load"  of  a  geography 
lesson. 

III. 

Nor  are  reading  and  geography  lessons  alone  to  be  helped  by  the 
Bulletin.  Arithmetic  lessons,  granting  a  capable  teacher,  may  be  made 
instructive  and  more  akin  to  actual  practice  in  daily  life.  The  value, 
for  example,  of  the  wheat  crop  exported  during  the  shipping  season 
from  the  various  Canadian  government  elevators  to  Europe ;  the  evalu- 
ation of  foreign  imports  into  corresponding  Canadian  weights  and 
measures,  and  other  problems  centreing  about  our  balance  of  trade  are 
readily  to  be  had  from  these  Weekly  Bulletins. 

There  is  a  further  probability  that  the  vocational  guidance  of  pupils 
may  be  assisted  by  the  Bulletin.  Very  few  school  boys  even  think  of 
becoming  industrial  chemists,  yet  to  take  one  example:  on  p.  1217  of 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Review  of  the  British  Dyestuffs 
Situation  is  printed.  The  explanation  of  this  article  to  pupils  in  a 
secondary  school  would  certainly  forecast  new  visions  of  this  vast 
industry  and  show  how  a  new  avenue  for  a  profitable  profession  may  be 
opened  up  to  our  youth.  When  it  is  stated  that  $10,000,000.00  of 
artificial  dyes  are  used  annually  in  the  British  textile  and  other  in- 
dustries; and  that  "British  Dyes  (Limited)"  of  Manchester  with  a 
capital  of  $9,733,000.00  has  recently  been  organised,  it  will  be  seen 
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how  important  it  is  that  our  young  Canadians  should  know  of  this  phase 
of  Imperial  commerce  m  order  that  they  may  be  well  advised  when 
the  time  arrives  for  them  to  choose  a  vocation. 

IV. 

The  government  of  this  Dominion  has  for  years  been  maintaining 
schools  of  agriculture  and  experimental  farms.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  these  schools  is  a  closed  book  to  students  at  our  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  But  if  anybody  should  have  knowledge  about  them  it 
certainly  is  the  young  people  of  our  Dominion.  They  would  become 
more  thoughtful  Canadians  if  only  such  facts  were  imparted  to  them, 
and  the  teachers  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  keeping  them- 
selves educationally  up  to  date  by  this  sort  of  "continuation  course". 
Here  is  a  further  instance  explanatory  of  the  impression  I  mean  to 
convey.  Let  us  suppose  a  class  is  studying  a  section  from  their  geo- 
graphies on  "Cuba".  In  that  lesson  very  little  of  Canada  is  correlated. 
But  if  the  teacher  were  to  have  at  hand,  in  her  clipping  book,  the  report 
at  p.  1257  of  the  May  Bulletin  on  Cuba's  Market  for  Butter  and  Cheese, 
she  will  readily  see  an  occasion  wherein  a  good  patriotic  remark  may 
be  made  about  the  true  place  of  Canada  in  the  dairy  produce  world.  I. 
append  the  tables  printed  in  the  report,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
though  Canada  did  but  a  little  exporting,  the  value  of  products  of  cheese 
and  butter  is  graphically  conveyed  to  the  class;  and  the  outdistancing 
of  Canada  by  other  lands  can  be  made  a  halting  place  for  a  bit  of  loyal 
Canadian  moralising. 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  DURING,  1913 

Country  of  Origin.  Pounds.  Value. 

United  States 250,869  $     62,839 

Canada 376  140 

Denmark 801,466  244,321 

Spain 272,460  47,465 

France 17,625  5,321 

Holland 205,285  25,606 

Italy 385  127 

United  Kingdom 252  100 

Arabia 68  18 

China 1,736  48 


1,550,522  $385,985 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  DURING  1915. 

Country  of  Origin.                                                                 Pounds.  Value. 

United  States 278,441  $     58,279 

Canada 8,797  1,427 

Germany 13,073  925 
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Country  of  Origin. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

France 

Holland 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

Arabia 

Canary  Islands  


It  would  add  value  to  the  underlying  idea  of  this  article  if  principals 
and  teachers  would  write  to  The  School  about  their  experiences  in 
carrying  out  some  of  the  suggestions  to  which  I  have  adverted. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

$    44,736 

8,971 

3,029 

217 

62,605 

4,216 

23,859 

4,335 

4,506,284 

334,680 

6,813 

1,604 

4,925 

1,241 

144,492 

29,745 

22 

6 

31,033 

2,936 

5,128,089 

448,582 

"Why,  Willie,  what  possible  interest  can  you  have  in  reading  that  book  about 
bringing  up  children?" 

"Oh,  I'm  just  looking,  mother,  to  see  if  I'm  being  brought  up  properly." 


It  was  little  Howard's  first  term  in  school — in  fact,  it  was  almost  his  first  month  as  a 
pupil — and  one  day  he  returned  home  wearing  a  discouraged  expression.  His  mother 
noticed  the  sad  look  of  the  lad  and  asked: 

"Why,  what  is  the  trouble,  Howard?    You  look  worried!" 

"I  ain't  going  to  school  no  more,"  replied  the  boy,  starting  away  from  the  mother. 

"Why,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  mother. 

"'Cause,"  explained  the  boy,  "tain't  no  use,  mother.  I  can't  learn  to  spell.  One 
•day  I  learn  how  to  spell  the  words  and  then  the  next  day  the  teacher  gives  us  all  new 
words.    She  just  keeps  changing  them  every  day  and  that  ain't  no  way  to  do." 


Doris  was  rather  backward  in  her  studies,  and  one  day  when  her  father  was  inquir- 
ing into  her  standing  at  school  the  little  girl  admitted  that  she  was  the  lowest  in  her 
class.  "Why,  Doris,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!"  exclaimed  the  mother;  "why  don't  you 
study  harder  and  try  to  get  away  from  the  foot  of  the  class?"  "It  ain't  my  fault," 
replied  Doris,  in  tones  of  injured  innocence,  "the  little  girl  who  has  always  been  at  the 
foot  has  left  school." 


Many  of  the  teachers  attending  a  recent  teachers'  convention  at  Portland,  Maine, 
had  good  stories  to  tell,  according  to  the  Sunday  Magazine.  One  young  and  rather 
pretty  teacher  from  Lincoln  County  told  the  following: 

"It  has  been  my  custom  to  encourage  discussion  of  subjects  outside  the  lesson 
papers,  and  along  this  line  I  one  day  spoke  of  ambitions.  After  I  had  set  before  the  class 
the  desirability  of  having  high  aims  I  asked  my  pupils  what  each  planned  to  be.  One 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  another  President,  another  an  aviator,  another  an  electric  car 
motorman,  another  an  engineer  on  a  railroad,  and  so  on  around  the  class,  until  I  reached 
Tommy. 

"Tommy  is  a  bright,  handsome  youngster  of  €even  years,  and  I  was  expecting  him 
to  want  to  be  someone  of  great  importance  in  the  world.  I  was  puzzled  to  find  him 
plainly  much  embarrassed.  He  didn't  want  to  tell  me  his  ambition,  but  finally  asked 
if  he  might  whisper  it  to  me.  Much  interested,  I  gave  him  permission,  and  he  trudged 
up  to  my  desk.     Even  there  he  hesitated. 

"'Come,  come,  Tommy'!  I  said  somewhat  impatiently.  'Tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want  to  be  in  life' 

"He  raised  himself  on  tiptoes  and  slipped  one  arm  about  my  neck  as  he  whispered 
■"  Your — your  husband ! ' " 


Three  Hundred  Composition  Subjects 

[This  list,  which  was  compiled  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson,  appeared  in  The  School  three 
years  ago.  So  many  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  it  again  that  we  reprint  it  in  this 
issue. — Editor]. 

SOME  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  may  be  found  suitable 
for  either  the  upper  grades  of  the  Public  School  or  the  High 
School.  In  all  cases  composition  subjects  should  be  related  to 
the  experience  and  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  in  place  of  some  of  the 
subjects  here  gven  the  teacher  should  substitute  others  relating  to 
iocal  conditions.  The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  classify  these  sub- 
jects, as  in  many  cases  they  may  be  made  the  basis  of  narration,  exposi- 
tion or  description  according  to  the  way  they  are  viewed. 

The  Schoolroom  Clock  Makes  a  Speech.  Our  Snowball  Fight.  "Yes,  I  once  Met 
a  Ghost."  Crossing  the  Ocean.  A  Grain  Elevator.  The  Boat  Race.  Hallowe'en.  A 
Picture  I  Like.  The  Burglar.  A  Discussion  that  I  Overheard.  How  We  Climbed  the 
Mountain.  When  the  Creek  Rose.  A  Beehive.  When  the  Circus  Comes  to  Town 
Picking  Berries.  Learning  to  Swim.  The  Story  of  an  Umbrella.  The  Rainbow. 
Hunting  Rabbits.  The  Great  Snowstorm.  Locked  Out.  A  Freak  of  Nature.  A  Gypsy 
Camp.  Spearing  Fish  by  Night.  My  First  Day  at  Manual  Labour.  When  Our  House 
Took  Fire.  A  Serenade.  With  the  Section  Gang.  How  I  Came  Near  Drowning. 
A  Street  Car  Incident.  Some  Dinners  I  Like:  Some  I  do  not.  Lost  in  the  Woods. 
A  Visit  to  the  Factory.  A  Ride  on  the  Locomotive.  Why  I  Joined  the  Regiment. 
Taking  a  Flashlight.  A  Bootblack  for  a  Forenoon.  My  Camera.  If  the  Gulf  Stream 
Changed  its  Course.  The  House  Fly,  or  the  Mosquito.  A  Plea  for  the  Pedestrian. 
Early  Rising.  Why  I  Wish  to  Travel.  Why  I  Prefer  to  Live  in  Canada.  Picture  Post- 
Cards.  A  Ride  on  Horseback.  A  Cup  of  Coffee.  The  Paper  Chase.  "I  Think  it 
Better  to  Stay  on  the  Farm."  A  Sunset.  My  Class-room.  An  Accident  to  My  Bicycle. 
An  Apple  Tree.  My  Walk  to  School.  The  Chariot  Race  (from  Ben-Hur).  The  Creek. 
A  Loaf  of  Bread.  The  Stage  Driver.  My  Window  Plants.  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops. 
A  Pet  Animal.  In  the  Hay  Field.  An  Adventure  in  the  Woods.  The  Hill.  How  to 
Make  a  Kite.  My  First  Canoe  Trip.  My  Summer  on  a  Farm.  In  the  Pine  Woods. 
The  Lighting  of  the  Streets.  From  the  Window  of  a  Railway  Train.  Ten  below  Zero. 
The  Pioneer  Describes  an  Adventure.  When  the  Train  Comes  in.  Dynamite.  The 
House  I  Should  Like  to  Own.  The  Difference  Between  a  Thermometer  and  a  Barometer. 
The  Playground.  A  Letter  Telling  of  a  Burglary.  A  Visit  to  a  Battlefield.  How  to 
Take  a  Snap-shot.  Recess  in  the  Country  School.  The  Street  When  the  Leaves  are 
Falling.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  (Stockton).  "When  I  was  Young,"  said  Grandfather. 
John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam.  A  Sugar-Making  Camp.  Taking  a  Short  Cut — a  story. 
When  I  lost  my  Way.  The  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  A  Bonfire  on  the  Beach. 
The  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  How  to  play  Tennis.  The  Story  of  an  Elm  Tree.  The 
Newsboys.  How  I  Learned  to  Ride  on  Horseback.  An  Inlet  on  the  Lake  Shore.  The 
Express  Train.  The  Chipmunk  and  the  Red  Squirrel.  When  the  Fish-boat  Comes  in. 
"  I  Once  met  with  an  Accident  in  which  I  Came  near  Losing  my  Life."  A  Robin's  Nest. 
Should  we  give  to  Beggars?  My  First  Night  under  Canvas.  What  is  a  Paragraph? 
Why  England  is  called  "The  Mistress  of  the  Seas".  The  Hurdy-Gurdy.  Caught  in 
the  Rain.     The  Ballad  of  Rosabelle.     Why  I  Joined  the  Cadet  Corps.     The  Goldea 
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Scales  (Addison).  My  Fish  Story.  "Now  the  Day  is  Over,  Night  is  Drawing  Nigh." 
A  Locomotive.  The  Story  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  Our  Canals.  What  the  Town 
Needs  Most.  Excelsior  (Longfellow).  How  to  tell  a  Mushroom  from  a  Toadstool. 
The  Three  Suitors,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A  Windstorm  in  Autumn.  How  I 
Caught  a  Wild  Animal.  Waiting  for  the  Train.  "Fire!  Fire!"  "Once  I  was  badly 
Frightened."  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Lowell).  A  Letter  Home  Describing  the  First 
Day  in  the  City.  At  the  Rink.  A  Barn  Raising.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (a  story). 
The  Park  on  Saturday  Afternoon.  The  Postman.  Lord  Strathcona.  My  Native 
Town.  Santa  Claus.  A  Crowded  Street.  "The  Blinding  Mist  Came  Down  and  Hid 
the  Land."  Uses  of  Electricity  in  the  Home.  A  Trip  to  Quebec.  "If  I  owned  an 
Automobile."  A  Store  Window  on  Christmas  Eve.  "Yes,  I  am  a  Stamp  Collector." 
Market  Day.  An  Indian  Settlement.  The  Country  Fair.  King  Robert  of  Sicily 
(Longfellow).  The  Woods  in  Winter.  The  Bulletin  Boards.  The  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Getting  Ready  for  Winter.  In  the  Blacksmith  Shop.  Election  Day.  How  we  got 
Material  for  our  Museum.  A  Thaw.  The  Great  Lakes.  A  Walk  Along  the  Beach. 
The  Corner  Grocery.  Housecleaning.  The  First  Snow-Fail.  Circumstances  (Tenny- 
son). David  and  Goliath.  A  Sleighing  Party.  A  Blizzard.  The  Main  Street  of  the 
Village.  A  Nutting  Expedition.  What  the  First  Settler  Saw.  A  Drive  Across  the 
Country.  The  Sleeping  Beauty  (Tennyson).  Why  I  Sold  my  Bicycle.  Early  Spring 
Flowers.  Down  the  River.  The  Street  Corner.  A  Visit  to  my  Old  Home.  The  Old 
Wooden  Bridge  (Told  by  the  builder,  the  farmer,  the  schoolboy,  the  tramp).  The  Day 
I  went  Hunting.  At  the  Summer  Resort.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  In  the  Second- 
hand Book  Store.  Fort  William  to  Quebec  by  Water.  The  Man  who  Would  not  Follow 
the  Fashions.  The  Telephone.  The  Main  Street  at  Night.  The  Wonder  of  the  Niagara 
River.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Street  Lamp.  A  Morning  Paddle.  My  Garden.  The 
Day  I  Played  Truant.  "If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars."  The  Market  as  seen  by  the 
Customer  and  the  Farmer  Respectively.  The  English  Sparrow.  A  Mile  of  Country 
Road.  The  Wood  Choppers.  Threshing  on  the  Farm.  The  Trees  in  Front  of  My 
House.  The  Last  Indian,  A  Wheat  Field.  "Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  that  Wears  a 
Crown."  A  City  Street  after  a  Snow-storm.  The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Lost  his  Money. 
What  Rapid  Transit  Means  to  the  Farmer.  From  the  City  Hall  Tower.  That  Piano. 
A  Country  Railway  Station.  The  Tell-tale  Snow.  A  Night  in  the  Woods.  A  Deserted 
Log  House.  On  the  Pier.  An  Old  Sword  Tells  its  Story.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 
The  Preservation  of  Our  Forests.  The  City  Square.  The  Weather.  The  Fruit  Farm. 
On  Saturday.  "  If  I  were  Rich."  The  Harbour.  "Lost  at  Sea"  (a  story).  An  Auction 
Sale.  A  Walk  into  Town.  Roller  Skating.  The  Skyscraper.  An  Aeroplane  Voyage 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  The  Bible.  Our  Orchard.  Niagara — Past,  Present,  and 
Future.  The  Magazine  Counter.  The  Factory  as  I  saw  it.  Autobiography  of  a  Volume 
of  Shakespeare.  What  we  Owe  to  the  Tropics.  "If  I  were  Mayor."  Sunday  on  the 
Farm.  The  River  in  Winter.  Bridging  the  Atlantic  (Steamship,  Telegraph,  Aeroplane). 
The  Woodpeckers.  Do  We  Make  too  Much  of  the  Soldier?  At  the  Circus.  The  North 
Pole.  My  Fishing  Haunts.  The  Theatre,  as  seen  from  the  stage  and  the  top  gallery 
respectively.  The  Benefits  of  Cold  Weather.  Ploughing.  The  Seven  Modern  Wonders 
of  the  World.  Six  a.m.  and  Six  p.m.  on  the  City  Street.  Our  Gasoline  Launch.  A 
Shower  at  a  Picnic.  The  Milkman's  Round  on  Christmas  Morning.  From  Toronto 
to  Montreal  by  Water.  The  Hydro-Electric.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Another  Country, 
describing  your  School  Life  and  Studies.  Animal  Life  in  a  Pond.  The  Fireplace.  The 
Old  Fort.  A  Botanizing  Expedition.  How  the  Accident  happened.  A  Storm  at  Sea 
(told  by  the  Captain,  by  the  Steward,  and  by  a  Passenger).  A  Picnic  in  the  Woods. 
Coasting.  A  Talk  with  a  Tramp.  A  Piano's  Memories  of  its  Players.  The  Old  Folk's 
Concert.     A  Walk  along  the  Railway  Track.     Moving  Day.     A  Letter  to  the  Paper 
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regarding  the  Beautification  of  our  Streets.  A  Wasp's  Nest.  The  Talking  Machine. 
Village  Types  (The  Deserted  Village).  The  Railway  as  Seen  by  the  Farmer.  Cheap 
Books  (Advantages  and  Dangers).  The  Artist,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Lumberman  take 
a  trip  West.  How  Animals  are  Protected  by  Nature.  Trees  and  the  Industries  Arising 
from  them.  The  Foreign  Element  in  Canada.  "When  you  have  seen  one  green  field 
you  have  seen  all  the  rest;  let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street."  The  Timepiece. 
"No,  I  would  not  care  to  be  a  Commercial  Traveller."  Public  Opinion.  British  Power 
in  Africa.  Spring  Work  on  the  Farm.  The  Bearskin  Rug  Speaks.  The  Commercial 
Advantages  of  my  Home  Town.  The  Arrival  of  an  Immigrant  Boat,  as  seen  by  the 
Immigrant  and  the  Onlooker  respectively.  What  the  Moon  saw  in  Twenty-four  Hours. 
Wireless  Telegraphy.  The  Wooded  Hillside  in  April.  "Modern  Civilisation  is  Ugly." 
What  England  Owes  to  her  Insular  Position.  "The  Circle  of  Eternal  Change  Which 
is  the  Life  of  Nature."  The  Advantages  of  Being  Poor.  The  Automobile — from  the 
point  of  view  of  Chauffeur,  Pedestrian,  and  Business  Man.  The  Sounds  of  the  City 
Compared  with  those  of  the  Country.  "  I  Love  anything  that's  Old."  Why  Nations 
go  to  War.  On  Being  in  the  Blues.  "Some  Books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 


Book  Reviews 

Macmillan's  New  Senior  Class  Readers.  Book  I  for  Class  IV,  35  cents;  book  II  for 
Class  V,  40  cents;  Book  III  for  Class  VI,  45  cents;  Book  IV  for  Class  VII,  50  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  an  interesting  series  of  Readers,  prepared  origin- 
ally for  English  schools.  They  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's revised  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  English "  (1912).  The  object  of  this  new 
series  is  to  show  what  the  reformed  English  teaching  means  in  practice,  and  how  the 
intensive  reading  lesson  can  be  the  basis  of  all  the  English  teaching.  Each  reading 
lesson  is  followed  by  a  plan  of  study  and  a  questionnaire.  The  selections  have  been 
carefully  chosen,  and  seem  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  different  grades. 

Farm  Spies,  by  Conradi  and  Thomas.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  stories  in 
this  book  are  written  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  those  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  insects  and  how  to  fight  them.  They  are  written  in  simple  language  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  at  exhaustive  discussion.  Each  story  is  an  action  story  and 
should  be  very  interesting  to  children.  The  subjects  treated  are:  the  boll-weevil,  the 
black  bill-bug  of  corn,  when  corn  is  fox-eared,  the  black  corn-weevil,  grasshoppers, 
chinch-bugs,  the  cotton  root-louse,  windfalls  of  corn.  The  volume  should  make  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  rural  school  library. 

Elementary  French  Reader,  by  Roux,  Price  50  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Some  points  of  excellence  are:  two  pages  of  classroom  expressions  so  that  French  may 
be  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  course;  the  first  seven  stories  are  short  and  very  easy; 
tenses  are  introduced  gradually;  a  questionnaire  follows  each  story;  the  notes  have  been 
combined  with  the  vocabulary;  conjugation  of  regular  verbs,  rules  for  formation  of 
tenses  and  a  table  of  irregular  verbs  have  been  appended.  This  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
reader  in  every  respect. 

Clothing  for  Women.  Price  ^2.00  net.  454  pages;  numerous  illustrations.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  For  the  woman  or  girl  who  does  all  or  part  of 
her  own  sewing  this  book  will  prove  a  guide  in  her  actual  constructive  work.  It  pro- 
vides numerous  suggestions  upon  design,  colour  and  the  art  of  dress.  The  first  part 
deals  with  "how  and  what  to  buy";  the  second  with  principles  and  problems  of  design; 
the  third  with  construction. 

How  to  Learn  Easily.  Price  ?1.00  net.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  title  is 
one  that  attracts  everyone's  attention;  we  all  want  help  of  this  kind!  This  book  will 
interest  the  teacher  who  is  also  a  student.  The  titles  of  chapters  are,  economy  in  study, 
observation  and  the  taking  of  notes,  educative  imagination,  books  and  their  educative 
use,  is  your'  thinker"  in  order,  examination-preparedness.  The  book  is  an  attempt  to 
use  the  principles  of  psychology  in  a  practical  way  to  decrease  the  labour  usually 
involved  in  study;  it  is  well  written  and  very  interesting. 
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What  Went  Ye  Out  to  See? 

ETHEL  M.  HALL 

Public  School,  Weston. 

WHAT  went  ye  into  that  schoolroom  to  see? 
"Miss  Fowler  has  such  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  little 
children.  She  is  supposed  to  have  so  many  devices  for  the 
presentation  of  her  work.  Really,  I  cannot  see  wherein  her  cleverness 
lies.  I  spent  a  half -hour  in  her  room  the  other  day  and  I  learned  simply 
nothing. 

"  If  I  had  nothing  finer  to  show  than  I  saw  there,  I  would  not  consider 
myself  much  of  a  teacher. 

'*0,  yes;  the  pupils  were  very  quiet  and  attentive,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  interested,  but  there  was  nothing  elaborate  about  the  lesson.  In 
fact,  I  thought  it  rather  stupid. 

"She  was  taking  a  sight  reading  lesson  from  the  blackboard.  Some 
of  the  pupils  read  very  well  but  the  majority  were  slow.  If  I  had  her 
reputation  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  them  try  to  read  when 
a  visitor  was  in  the  room. 

"Miss  Fowler  seemed  perfectly  cool  and  collected.  She  actually 
praised  one  little  fellow  who  stumbled  and  halted  all  through  the  lesson. 

"/  should  have  died  of  mortification. 

"I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  such  a  great  teacher 
after  all.  It's  all  in  her  reputation.  So  I  am  going  back  to  my  work  quite 
happy  and  contented.     I  have  been  needlessly  worried." 

That  is  what  one  visitor  saw.  What  do  you  see  when  you  visit 
another  schoolroom? 

What  did  Miss  Fowler  see?  Miss  Fowler  saw  before  her  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  quiet  and  respectful,  happy  and  interested. 

She  saw  a  class  transformed  from  a  noisy  boisterous  class  into  a 
thoughtful,  working  class.  She  saw  the  degree  of  effort  behind  many 
failures  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  quiet  determination  to  succeed. 

Miss  Fowler  knew  that  the  pupils  were  not  all  reading  fluently,  but 
she  delighted  in  the  amount  of  growth  which  had  changed  a  class  unable 
to  read  at  all  into  a  class  of  pupils  reading  with  pleasure  and  under- 
standing. Her  mind  flew  back  over  the  past  two  months  of  work  and 
she,  too,  was  content,  because  she  was  not  expecting  her  "harvest"  in 
the  "Spring". 

Her  heart  went  out  toward  the  timid  little  fellow  who  had  been 
frozen  to  stone  by  the  cold,  unsympathetic  eyes  of  the  observer  and  she 
gave  him  another  chance  to  redeem  himself. 
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Character  study  and  swift  intuition  had  given  Miss  Fowler  a  correct 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and  she  prayed  a  prayer  for  strength  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  "show  off"  for  the  benefit  of  her  caller. 

She  knew,  as  every  experienced  teacher  knows,  that  she  possessed 
resources  by  which  she  might  "entertain"  her  visitor.  But,  true  to  her 
idea  of  right,  she  resisted  the  temptation  to  leave  a  brilliant  impression 
and  continued  the  quiet  work  of  testing  the  result  of  previous  mechanical 
work  as  she  had  planned. 

Miss  Fowler  had  not  reached  the  stage  where  she  could  feel  entirely 
immune  to  public  opinion,  so  she  suffered  somewhat  in  spirit,  as  she 
watched  her  departing  guest. 

What  do  you  see  when  you  visit  another  schoolroom? 

The  Directors  of  our  National  Exhibition  do  not  keep  open  every 
day  in  the  year.    They  wait  till  there  are  finished  products  to  exhibit. 

Many  strenuous  hours  are  spent  by  the  artist  in  his  studio  before 
his  picture  is  ready  for  exhibition.  The  hours  of  exhibition  are  his 
triumph,  but  the  hours  of  work  are  more  important  because  of  their 
necessity.  Some  hours  may  have  shown  very  little  progress,  but  each 
stroke  of  the  brush  brought  the  picture  nearer  completion. 

Our  gardens  present  a  different  appearance  in  May  and  October. 
We  do  not  look  for  fruit  in  May. 

Froebel  exclaimed:  "Eureka!  My  school  shall  be  called  a  kinder- 
garten because  in  it  I  shall  watch  my  human  plants  grow." 

Are  you  looking  for  growth  or  for  finished  products?  As  in  the  garden 
so  in  the  school.  The  child  must  develop  as  does  the  plant.  We  must 
not  expect  the  fruit  before  the  leaf.  If  we  see  leaves  let  us  rejoice  that 
there  is  growth  present  in  the  plant. 

Children  as  well  as  plants  are  affected  by  the  atmosphere  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Theosophists  tell  us  that  an  Aura,  reflecting  the 
soul,  surrounds  every  human  being.  It  is  as  plainly  perceived  as  the 
fragrance  of  a  flower.  How  much  we  are  affected  by  the  thoughts  of 
others  we  may  not  be  able  to  estimate,  for: 

Thoughts  are  things,  and  their  airy  wings, 
Are  swifter  than  carrier  doves', 
And  they  follow  the  law  of  the  universe, 
Each  thought  must  create  its  Kind. 

Even  Christ  was  affected  by  the  cold  cynicism  of  the  cities  through 
which  he  travelled.  It  is  recorded:  "In  them  He  could  do  no  mighty 
works,  because  of  their  unbelief". 

Would  it  not  be  a  serious  matter  if  our  attitude  as  observers  pre- 
vented some  splendid  result  from  being  accomplished? 

What  do  you  see  when  you  visit  a  schoolroom? 
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Are  you  looking  for  "show  lessons",  or  lessons  in  developmerit? 
Granted  that  a  pupil  makes  mistakes;  are  you  looking  for  a  determination 
in  him  to  overcome  his  difficulties? 

What  do  you  see? 

Do  you  see  strength  of  character  and  reserve  power  in  the  teacher 
which  makes  her  brave  the  criticisms  of  the  shallow  observer  in  order 
to  keep  from  turning  her  room  from  a  work  shop  into  a  concert  hall. 

The  hours  in  the  schoolroom  which  count  for  most  are  the  hours 
when  teacher  and  pupil  work  together  with  perfect  understanding. 
These  are  the  periods  of  greatest  development  and  character  building. 

The  bravest  teacher  is  she  who  meets  the  visitor  with  the  ordinary 
routine  work  and  not  a  vaudeville  performance. 

Do  not  expect  to  see  ideal  children,  nor  ideal  environment,  nor  ideal 
results.  When  children  never  fail,  mentally  or  morally,  schools  will  not 
be  needed. 

What  went  ye  out  into  that  schoolroom  to  see? 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim — 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 


MY  LITTLE  SCHOOL 


My  little  school!    Hid  in  the  quiet  hills. 
Sheltered  from  roar  of  traffic,  from  the 

heat 
Of  noontide  sun  that  burns  on  busy  mart; 
Guarded  by  towering  trees,  God's  nursery 

fair 
Planted  by  Him  for  little  children's  feet, 
And  given  to  me,  a  gift  unspeakable. 

My  little  school!     Here  the  first  flowers 

wait 
Expectantly  for  eager  little  hands; 
Here  Autumn  lavishes  her  gifts  of  gold. 
Then  blushes  crimson  at  her  own  largess; 
And  Winter  reigns  in  robe  immaculate 
Of  starry  flakes  that  point  to  Bethlehem. 


My  little  school!    At  the  familiar  door 
I  drop  the  frets  and  burdens  of  my  heart; 
Dreams  of  the  past,  hopes  unfulfilled, 
Fears  of  the  untried  path — all  merge  in 

peace. 
As    I    with   joyful    step   and    whispered 

prayer, 
Enter  my  little  wayside  sanctuary. 

My  little  school !    Through  the  swift  pass- 
ing hours 
Nature  and  God  and  I  contrive  a  way 
To  set  the  soul's  imprisoned  glory  free, 
And  in  the  calls  for  help  at  work  or  play 
I  often  hear  the  Master-teacher's  voice 
Whisper  His  message,  "Suffer  them  to 
come." 


My  little  school !     When  the  last  task  is  done 
And  the  last  loiterer  seeks  the  winding  road, 
There  comes  a  vision  of  a  greater  day. 
Unfettered  by  the  bounds  of  time  and  space. 
Dear  little  school!     May  there  be  one  for  me, 
Upon  the  uplands  of  eternity! 

Lilian  Banting,  B.A., 
I  Model  Schocl,  Hamilton. 
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Junior  Public  School  Graduation.  English-French  Model  School. 

W.  L.  C.  RICHARDSON 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

AS  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  the  art  work 
of  the  season,  a  critical  inspection  of  the  question  paper  and  work 
of  candidates  at  the  1916  examination  may  be  found  of  benefit. 
One  thing  stands  out  clearly,  i.e.,  that  the  special  training  provided  of 
late  years  for  art  teachers  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  is 
beginning  to  count.  This  year,  the  examiners  at  both  Lower  and  Middle 
School  Examinations  in  Art  found,  in  the  greater  excellence  of  the  work 
submitted,  abundant  evidence  of  better  training  in  art  down  through 
the  grades  where  the  foundations  lie. 

May  these  words  of  encouragement,  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
still  more  is  expected  of  us,  be  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  and  more 
earnest  endeavour  during  the  coming  year. 
I.  The  Question  Paper. 

JUNIOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOL    GRADUATION    AND    ENTRANCE 
INTO    THE    ENGLISH-FRENCH    MODEL    SCHOOLS 

Art 

-A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer. 

-The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  .valuation. 

-The  use  of  the  ruler  and  other  mechanical  instruments  is  permitted  only  in  question  3. 

{Candidates  will  take  questions  1  and  2  and  any  two  of  questions  3,  4,  5.) 

1.  Arrange  tastefully  and  paint  in  water  colours  the  cluster  of  fruit  or  the 
bunch  of  grasses  submitted  to  you. 

Note: — The  water  colour  sketch  should  show  a  well-composed  cluster  of 
stems,  leaves,  and  fruit,  (or  of  stalks,  blades,  and  heads). 

2.  Make  a  pencil  sketch  (showing  light  and  shade  and  colour  values)  of  the 
group  of  objects  placed  before  you.  The  drawing  at  its  greatest  width  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  inches. 

3.  Within  a  circle  six  inches  in  diameter  arrange  radially  a  decorative  unit 
simplified  from  the  single  poppy,  or  the  single  wild  rose,  or  the  ox-eye  daisy, 
or  the  tulip.  Finish  the  design  in  two  tones  of  some  neutral  colour  on  a  tinted 
background,  ,  .      ,       .     i 

Note: — It  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  half  the  design  withm  the  circle. 
Print  beneath  the  design  the  words  DECORATIVE  SPOT  in  uniform 
letters  half  an  inch  high. 

4.  Within  an  enclosure,  five  inches  by  seven  inches,  illustrate  in  pencil  or 
in  water  colours  the  following  quotation  in  a  simple  landscape  composition  in 
which  the  robin  and  the  elm  tree  are  made  prominent : 

I'm  a  robin  redbreast,  my  nest  is  in  a  tree, 

If  you  look  up  in  yonder  elm,  my  pleasant  home  you  11  see. 

5.  After  a  study  of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  which  illustrates  an 
incident  in  the  corridor  of  an  English  prison,  following  the  Jacobite  Rebellion 
of  1745,  answer  the  following  questions,  writing  your  answers  plainly  and  con- 
cisely in  pencil  upon  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper:  e     u      '     'A     i- 

(a)  What  evidences  are  there  in  the  picture  that  the  scene  of  the  incident 
is  the  corridor  of  a  prison?  ,  .      -, 

(b)  What  is  the  man  to  the  left?     What  is  he  doing? 

(c)  Who  is  the  woman?  What  does  the  picture  tell  you  about  her  purpose 
and  character? 
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4 

(d) 

4 

ie) 

2 

(/) 

3 

(^) 

2 

(/») 

How  do  you  explain  the  condition  of  the  soldier  in  the  centre? 

What  do  the  child  and  the  dog  add  to  the  interest? 

Where  does  the  light  come  from? 

Where  does  your  interest  centre? 

What  name  would  you  give  this  picture? 


By  Sir  John  Everrett  Millais.  P.R.A. 

In  the  Tate  National  Gallery,  London.  England. 
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H.  Confidential  Instructions  to  Presiding  Officers.  , 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorised  (No.  2)  Blank  Drawing 
Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  should  be  allowed  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  For  question  No.  1,  each  candidate  shall  be  supplied  with  a  cluster  consisting 
of  three  or  four  cherries  (or  strawberries)  and  leaves  attached  to  the  wood  (or  vine). 
If  neither  of  these  fruits, can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  each  candidate  shall 
be  given  instead  three  complete  stalks  (showing  stem,  blades,  and  ear)  of  timothy  grass, 
or  of  hungarian  grass,  or  of  oats,  or  of  barley,  or  of,  wheat. 

Note. — The  choice  of  groups  of  objects  in  questions  Nos.  1  and  2  is  left  to  the  Pre- 
siding Examiner,  who  shall  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  candidates. 

4.  For  question  No.  2  a  sufficient  number  of  strawberry  boxes  and  pint  preserving 
jars  shall  be  supplied,  so  that  each  candidate  may  have  a  good  view  of  a  group  consisting 
of  one  box  and  one  jar  situated  in  front  to  his  right  or  to  his  left.  The  jar  shall  be  about 
half  full  of  water  made  black  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ink.  The  box  shall  be 
turned  upside  down  and  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  right  of  the  jar.  The  group  shall  be 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  desks  or  tables  at  which  the  candidates  are  drawing — not 
on  the  floor.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  secure  preserving  jars  and  strawberry  boxes, 
the  presiding  examiner  may  substitute  pint  milk  bottles  and  other  small  boxes,  as 
chalk  boxes,  similarly  arranged  in  groups. 

The  models  may  be  placed  on  boards  across  alternate  aisles  from  the  tops  of  the 
desks;  one  to  every  six  or  eight  candidates  should  be  sufficient. 

III.  Suggested  Answers  to  questions  on  the  picture  "The  Order  of 
Release".     (See  question  5.) 

(a)  The  darkness  of  the  unlighted  distance,  the  lock  on  the  outside  of  the  cell  door, 
the  keys  in  the  hand  of  the  gaoler. 

(6)  The  coat  and  cocked  hat  suggest  an  English  soldier.  The  keys  show  that  he 
is  acting  as  a  gaoler.    He  is  reading  a  note  held  towards  him  by  the  woman. 

(c)  The  woman  is  the  wife  of  the  Highland  soldier.  Her  purpose  is  to  secure  the 
release  of  her  imprisoned  husband.  Her  character  may  be  seen  in  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  in  the  confidence  with  which  she  extends  to  the  gaoler  the  note  in  her  hand, 
in  the  triumph  that  beams  from  her  face  and  in  the  sturdiness  with  which  she  sustains 
baby,  man  and  dog. 

{d)  A  Highland  soldier  in  an  English  military  prison  suggests  a  time  when  England 
and  Scotland  used  to  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The  Highlander  has  been  wounded 
(his  arm  is  still  in  a  sling)  and  imprisoned.  His  attitude  may  indicate  illness  or  over- 
powering joy  over  the  reunion  with  his  wife  and  child  whom  his  unwounded  left  arm 
enfolds  in  a  tender  embrace. 

{e)  The  child  proves  the  relationship  of  the  woman  to  the  man.  She  is  neither  his 
sister,  nor  his  sweatheart,  but  his  wife.  The  child  is  an  additional  reason  for  persistent 
endeavours  for  her  husband's  release.  The  pathos  of  the  scene  is  increased  by  the 
sleeping  child  from  whose  relaxed  grasp  have  fallen  the  flowers  he  had  gathered  for 
daddy. 

The  collie  adds  a  further  tenderness  by  the  eager  sympathy  of  his  welcome  as  he 
licks  the  wounded  arm  of  his  master. 

(/)  As  the  shadows  indicate,  the  light  comes  from  a  point  above  and  in  front  of  the 
group;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  prison  corridor 
beyon^i 
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(g)  Naturally  in  the  piece  of  paper  which  the  woman  holds  out  so  confidently  and 
which  the  gaoler  scrutinises  so  carefully.    We  are  quite  curious  to  know  its  contents. 

(h)  A  Wife's  Devotion;  Welcoming  Her  Wounded  Hero;  The  Reunion;  The  High- 
lander's Release;  or  better  still,  the  name  given  by  Millais,  the  artist,  The  Order  of 
Release. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  see  some  typical  answers  to 
question  5,  written  by  students  in  attendance  at  our  English-French 
schools.    The  following  are  exact  reproductions  of  two  of  these  answers: 

(a)  On  voit  que  la  scene  se  passe  dans  le  corridor  d'une  prison  par 
rhomme  a  gauche  portant  des  clefs  dans  sa  main  et  de  plus  les  sentiments 
de  tristesse  sur  le  visage  de  la  femme;  la  chambre  parait  sombre. 

{b)  Probablement  un  des  gardiens  de  la  prison.  II  est  k  lire  un  papier 
que  lui  presente  la  femme. 

(c)  La  femme  doit  etre  la  femme  du  soldat  present  dans  I'image. 
Elle  a  I'air  bonne,  on  dirait  qu'elle  veut  consoler  le  soldat. 

{d)  Le  soldat  a  I'air  a  etre  blesse  mais  peut-etre  a  t-il  deserte  ou  fait 
au  contraire  de  la  loi  et  qu'il  est  rendu  en  prison.  On  dirait  qu'il  a  un 
bras  coup^. 

(e)  L'enfant  nous  porte  a  la  pitie  pour  le  soldat  et  le  chien  semble 
reconnaitre  son  maitre,  il  est  content,  il  saute  sur  son  maitre  comme  pour 
lui  montrer  sa  joie. 

(f)  La  lumiere  semble  venir  par  I'ouverture  de  la  porte  dans  laquelle 
se  tient  le  gardien. 

(g)  L'interet  de  I'histoire  se  trouve  dans  I'homme  lisant  le  papier 
et  le  soldat  appuyi  sur  I'epaule  de  sa  femme. 

(h)   1.  Un  soldat  emprisonne. 

2.  Le  ch^iment. 

3.  Un  incident  provenant  d'une  rebellion. 

4.  Une  des  miseres  de  la  vie  militaire. 


(a)  Ceci  nous  dit  que  cela  se  passe  dans  le  corridor  d'une  prison,  parce 
que  pres  de  la  porte  se  tient  un  gardien  portant  en  main  un  trousseau  de 
clefs. 

(b)  L'homme  k  gauche  represente  le  gardien  de  la  prison.  II  est  a 
lire  une  lettre  que  lui  presente  la  femme  du  prisonnier. 

(c)  La  femme  est  probablement  la  femme  du  prisonnier.  L'image 
nous  la  represente  comme  6tant  ferme,  calme,  mais  tres  pauvre  et  son 
but  est,  je  suppose,  d'essayer  k  delivrer  son  mari. 

(d)  On  voit  tout  d'abord  qu'il  est  tres  faible,  qu'il  lui  manque  le  bras 
droit  et  qu'il  a  I'autre  bras  envelopp^. 

(e)  L'enfant  ne  comprend  presque  rien,  mais  on  dirait  qu'il  partage 
la  peine  qu'ont  ses  parents.  Le  chien  nous  montre  I'amour  qu'il  a  pour 
ses  maitres. 
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(/)  La  lumiere  vient  probablement  d'une  petite  lucaine  qu'il  ya  dans 
la  cellule. 

(g)  Principalement  sur  la  pauvre  femme  tenant  son  bebe  dans  ses 
bras,  mais  cela  nous  inspire  de  la  pitie  pour  le  pauvre  homme-soldat. 

(h)  Je  lui  donnerais  pour  titre  ''Apres  la  Rebellion,''  "After  the 
Rebellion". 


IV.  Samples  of  Work  done  by  Candidates  with  Notes  and  Suggestions. 


Plate  I. 

The  best  work  was  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  first  question,  a 
decided  improvement  in  colouring  being  quite  noticeable.  A  common 
weakness  was  the  failure  to  secure  depth  in  the  drawing  of  leaves.  A 
plant  placed  in  a  natural  position  would  never  show  a  "face  view"  of 
all  its  leaves.  A  and  B,  Plate  L  show  the  most  praiseworthy  attempts 
to  secure  depth.  More  drill  in  making  brush  strokes  to  represent  grasses 
or  sedges  is  also  needed.  Excellent  suggestions  and  illustrations  for  this 
work  are  given  on  pages,  114,  115  and  116  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Art 
Manual,  recently  issued. 
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Few  teachers  yet  realise  the  value  and  marvellous  possibilities  of 
the  pencil  as  a  medium  of  expression  and  fewer  pupils  show  any  faculty 
in  handling  it.  The  tendency  of  all  candidates  was  to  make  fine,  hard 
lines  instead  of  broad,  rich  strokes  which  would  give  character  to  the 
result.  The  more  they  "fussed"  and  "finished"  their  drawings,  the 
more  laboured  and  unsatisfactory  they  appeared.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  first  to  see  to  the  condition  of  the  pencil.  It  should  be  sharpened 
to  a  blunt  point  well  supported  by  the  wood,  and  the  point  flattened  on 
one  side.  The  paper  will  respond  better  to  the  pencil  if  several  sheets 
are  placed  beneath  it.  Before  attempting  light  and  shade,  practise 
strokes  and  lines  of  varying  width  and  colour,  until  some  skill  has  been 
attained  in  laying  tones  flat  and  solid  in  appearance.    The  lines  used  to 


Plate  1 1. 

shade  or  to  render  a  subject'should  be  definite  and  firm  in  quality  and 
should  be  parallel  to  one  another  with  no  crossing  or  patching.  Pupils 
should  acquire  a  sure  and  fearless  hand. 

There  is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  subject  of  design. 
Just  about  a  year  ago  we  suggested  in  these  pages  that  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  make  a  design  motive  from  a  flower  shape.  We  repeat 
the  suggestion  because  many  candidates  used  a  realistic  drawing  of  some 
part  of  the  flower  for  their  decorative  unit.  The  shape  chosen  should 
have  been  simplified  by  reducing  curves  to  straight  lines,  omitting  certain 
elements  and  perhaps  shifting  others.  Pupils'  inability  to  interpret  the 
term  "radially"  indicated  another  weak  spot  in  the  teaching  of  design. 
Lettering  has  improved  but  still  requires  more  time.     Pupils  should 
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memorise  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  letters  of  a  suitable  alphabet 
and  have  plenty  of  practice  in  making  combinations  to  form  words, 
so  adjusting  the  spaces  that  a  consistent  uniformity  is  apparent.  All 
construction  lines  should  be  erased. 

Public  School  boys  and  girls  should  know  and  should  be  able  to 
represent  by  the  shape  of  the  mass  such  common  trees  as  the  maple, 
elm,  poplar,  pine,  and  apple.  The  form  of  each  of  these  trees,  its  dis- 
tinctive branching  and  the  quality  of  the  foliage  can  be  easily  and  clearly 
shown  in  a  brush  drawing.  The  trees  in  (E)  and  (F),  Plate  2,  show  none 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  elm,  yet  these  are  reproductions 
of  the  best  work  shown.  Greater  facility  in  representing  such  common 
birds  as  the  robin,  blue  bird  and  crow  might  also  be  profitably  acquired. 

In  conclusion  we  venture  to  suggest  that  no  art  teacher  can  afford 
to  do  without  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Art  Manual,  recently  published  by 
William  Briggs,  Toronto,  and  authorised  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
It  contains  illustrations  and  practical  suggestions  which  will  solve  those 
very  problems  which  have  given  greatest  difficulty  in  previous  years. 
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Romance  of  the  Edmonton  Trail 

JESSIE  M.  GLASS 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

WHAT  romance  and  mystery  lie  hidden  in  the  stories  which  are 
woven  around  the  old  trails  of  Northern  and  Western  Canada  I 
Wayward  and  wandering  were  these  trails,  embodying  the 
spirit  of  restlessness,  love  of  liberty  and  thirst  for  adventure  which 
inspired  our  pioneers.  So  closely  interwoven*  were  they  with  the  life  of 
the  Indian,  the  fur-trader  and  the  early  settler  that  they  formed  the 
very  fibre  of  his  existence.  Now  that  the  great  Canadian  West  is  be- 
coming settled,  many  of  them  have  been  fenced  off  or  changed  by  survey 
into  the  more  prosaic  road  allowance.  Their  history,  in  many  cases, 
has  been  entirely  forgotten,  except  by  some  of  the  old-timers  to  whom 
they  had  meant  so  much.  Yet  surely  the  stories  of  the  old  trails  are 
worthy  of  remembrance  and  should  have  their  place  among  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  Western  people. 

Speaking  generally,  trails  are  irregular  roads  leading  in  any  and  every 
direction  over  the  prairie.  They  were  made  by  the  fur-traders,  mission- 
aries, miners,  Indians  and  early  settlers.  Later  on,  many  of  them 
were  surveyed  and  straightened  by  the  Government.  As  examples  of 
these  old  roads,  I  might  mention  the  old  Fort  Garry  Trail  running  from 
Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  opened  as  early  as  1862,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
House  trail,  and  the  Hand  Hills  Trail.  In  the  great  fur  country  north 
of  Edmonton,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  gathered  such  a  rich 
harvest,  there  are  innumerable  old  trails  made  by  fur-traders  and  freight- 
ers. In  spite  of  the  numerous  Indian  legends  in  connection  with  the 
northern  trails  and  old  forts,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  data  as 
to  their  exact  age.  The  great  white  North  is  not  yet  conquered,  but  the 
old  trails  which  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  the  fur-trader  and  Indian  are 
hearing  afar  off  the  tread  of  the  advance  guard  of  civilisation,  and  even 
the  "Walker  of  the  Snow"  must  yield  to  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
pioneer. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  trails,  however,  which  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  settling  up  of  the  North-West  Territories 
is  the  Edmonton  Trail.  I  speak  of  this  fine  old  road  in  the  present 
tense,  for  it  has  escaped  the  annihilation  which  has  fallen  upon  some  of 
its  fellows  and  at  the  present  time  is  considered  one  of  the  best  roads 
in  the  province.  Could  the  Edmonton  Trail  only  tell  its  own  history, 
from  the  days  of  the  Indian  travois  to  the  present-day  reign  of  the 
''Ford  car"  it  would  be  a  thrilling  and  yet  pathetic  story. 
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In  1873  the  trail  was  opened  by  our  noted  pioneer  missionary,  Rev. 
John  McDougall  and  his  brother.  In  1875  it  was  continued  to  Calgary 
and  on  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  by  way  of  Macleod.  Travelled  by 
the  freighter,  the  miner  and  the  Indian,  it  soon  became  one  of  the  more 
important  trails  of  the  West.  About  1885  its  northern  terminus  was 
extended  from  Edmonton  as  far  as  Athabaska  Landing.  That  section 
of  the  trail  which  is  best  known,  however,  lies  between  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  our  two  western  cities. 
From  Edmonton  the  trail  runs  south  in  a  wayward  and  zigzag  fashion, 
passing  through  the  beautiful  park  district  of  central  Alberta  and  on 
to  the  rolling  prairies — the  country  where  the  great  Chinook,  Spirit  of 
the  "Breath-of- Flowers",  carries  away  the  snow,  and  one  may  see  the 
distant  outline  of  the  blue  RockJes  against  the  western  sky. 

It  was  not  always  a  pleasure  to  travel  thp  old  trail,  for  in  the  rainy 
season  it  possessed  mud-holes  of  which  only  a  seasoned  old-timer  would 
dare  to  guess  the  depth.  A  tenderfoot  would  be  likely  to  see  the  wheels 
of  his  waggon  disappear  while  he  was  gingerly  feeling  his  way  around 
the  edge.  In  winter,  too,  when  the  snow  was  packed  and  drifted  and 
the  ruts  were  deep,  the  road  was  almost  impassable  in  its  northern  part. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  by  no  means  free  of  these  little  peculiar- 
ities. Nevertheless  it  is  usually  a  pleasant  old  road  to  travel,  for  in 
summer  the  orange  tiger-lilies  grow  along  its  edge  and  the  pink  and 
white  prairie  roses  scatter  their  petals  over  its  breast. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  characters  who  passed  along  the  Edmonton 
Trail,  from  the  Indian  in  paint  and  feathers  to  the  scarlet-coated  "  Rider 
of  the  Plains".  Often,  in  the  early  days,  I  have  watched  a  long  pro- 
cession of  Cree  Indians  coming  down  from  the  Northern  Reserves  to 
celebrate  Dominion  Day  with  races  and  pow-wows.  The  pow-wow, 
which  was  a  pecuhar  dance  of  the  Western  Indians,  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  In  travelling,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  gay  in  beads  and 
blankets,  were  packed  into  old  wooden  carts  or  wagons,  while  the  braves 
rode  bare-back  on  the  cay  uses.  The  tents  and  extra  blankets  were 
carried  by  means  of  the  travois,  which  consisted  of  two  long  poles  slung 
on  the  pony's  shoulders  and  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  Edmonton 
Trail  has  seen  the  passing  of  many  famous  Indian  chiefs,  among  them 
Chief  Crowfoot  and  old  Chief  Ermine-Skin  of  the  Crees.  It  witnessed 
also  the  return  of  "Little  Bear"  and  his  notorious  followers  who  had 
escaped  to  the  States  after  the  1885  rebellion  and  about  1895  were 
escorted  back  to  Canada  and  settled  upon  the  Bearshill  Reserve.  Big 
Bear,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Rebellion,  suffered  a  worse  fate. 

The  story  of  the  old  trails  would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention 
of  the  "Riders  of  the  Plains",  that  splendid  body  of  horsemen,  who  for 
many  years  were  the  only  representatives  of  law  and  order  from  Mani- 
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toba  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  previously 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Trail,  was  an  important  post  in  the 
early  days  and  a  thriving  centre  for  trade  in  fire-water.  About  1866 
certain  low  class  traders  established  forts  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  here  bad  liquor  was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Some 
of  these  posts  rejoiced  in  the  appropriate  names  of  Forts  Whoop-up, 
Freeze-out,  Slide-out  and  Kipp.  On  account  of  this  illegal  whiskey- 
traffic,  which  had  a  very  demoralising  effect  on  the  Indians,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  cattle-rustling  and  general  spirit  of  lawlessness  which 
existed  in  the  West,  a  body  of  mounted  police  were  organised  by  the 
Government  in  1873.  About  74  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  later 
known  as  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  entered  the  north- 
west Territories  and  established  headquarters  in  different  parts  of  the 
vast  territory  over  which  they  had  control.  Many  a  time  has  the  dust 
of  the  Edmonton  Trail  been  stirred  by  their  horses'  hoofs  as  they  galloped 
off  to  settle  an  Indian  quarrel  or  bring  a  cattle-rustler  to  justice.  Owing 
to  the  untiring  vigilance  of  these  men  and  the  spirit  of  strict  but  im- 
partial justice  with  which  they  treated  both  white  man  and  Indian,  the 
West  soon  assumed  a  more  peaceful  and  law-abiding  character.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  the  rebellion  of  '85  might 
have  assumed  far  greater  proportions,  with  results  which  we  would  not 
care  to  contemplate.  The  work  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police  has  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  West  and  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  their  name  should  be  entered  among  the  Makers  of 
Empire. 

The  Edmonton  trail  was  used  by  the  troops  who  offered  their  services 
to  crush  the  '85  rebellion.  Led  by  General  Strange  and  preceded  by 
John  McDougall  and  his  scouts,  they  marched  from  Macleod  and  Calgary 
to  Edmonton.  From  there  they  proceeded  to  meet  Colonel  Otter's 
forces  by  way  of  the  great  river  called  in  the  musical  Cree  tongue,. 
Saskatchewan  or  "Swiftly  Flowing".  Of  the  result  and  final  capture 
of  the  outlaw  leaders  I  need  not  speak. 

The  immigration  of  early  settlers  forms  an  interesting  phase  of 
western  life.  The  way  was  paved  by  such  dauntless  pioneers  as  the 
McDougalls,  and  Father  Lacombe,  the  fine  old  Catholic  missionary. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed  in  1885  but  it  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  '01  that  the  railroad  reached  Fort  Edmonton.  The 
value  of  the  trails  to  the  settlers  can  therefore  be  easily  appreciated. 
In  the  early  days  they  came  into  the  country  in  large  covered  waggons, 
called  in  the  Western  vernacular  "prairie  schooners".  From  eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States  they  journeyed  to  the  new  land  of  promise, 
often  travelling  for  weeks  before  they  finally  settled  on  a  homestead. 
The  household  effects  as  well  as  the  smaller  articles  of  farm  machinery 
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were  packed  into  the  waggons,  along  with  the  women  and  children. 
A  coop  of  chickens  and  a  few  cows,  which  were  often  tied  behind  the 
waggon,  completed  the  outfit.  When  the  caravan  stopped  for  the  night, 
the  chickens  were  allowed  their  liberty  and  the  children  tumbled  out 
to  stretch  their  cramped  little  legs.  The  Edrhonton  Trail  has  seen  the 
passing  of  many  of  these  caravans  by  day  and  the  gleam  of  the  camp- 
fires  by  night.  Often  has  the  lonely  coyote  paused  in  his  weird  moon- 
light serenade  to  wonder  at  the  invaders,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
but  the  advance  guard  of  a  great  army  of  land-seekers. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  Edmonton  Trail  has  been  a  silent  witness  to 
many  a  tragedy,  due  sometimes  to  a  drunken  quarrel  among  the  Indians 
or  a  fit  of  jealousy  among  the  settlers.  Several  spectacular  escapes  from 
justice  have  been  made,  in  which  the  old  highway  was  an  accomplice. 
But  it  has  witnessed  also  the  cementing  of  firm  and  true  friendships, 
the  frank  open-hearted  friendship  of  those  who  travel  the  same  trail 
and  break  thread  at  the  same  camp-fire. 

The  gold-seekers  form  yet  another  group  who  passed  along  the 
trail  about  1898.  From  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  States  they  flocked 
to  the  Klondike.  Many  of  these  would-be  miners  made  Edmonton 
their  head-quarters,  travelling  north  by  ponies  and  dog-trains.  Enough 
has  been  written  of  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  to  give  one  an  idea  of  what 
these  men  endured  and  to  sadden  one  with  pen  pictures  of  the  ghastly 
sights  to  be  seen  on  the  northern  gold  trails. 

The  West  has  greatly  changed  from  the  days  when  the  Hudsons' 
Bay  Company  reigned  supreme  and  Indians  and  buffaloes  w^ere  the  chief 
inhabitants.  No  longer  are  we  known  by  the  name  of  the  "North  West 
Territories",  and  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  dropped  the  prefix 
''Fort".  The  latter  has  become  a  flourishing  city,  the  gateway  to  the 
Rockies,  and  the  former,  once  the  rendezvous  of  hunter  and  trapper,  is 
now  the  greatest  northern  outpost  of  our  Dominion.  Yet  the  Edmonton 
Trail  still  exists. 

Rather  than  allow  its  history  to  fade  into  oblivion,  let  us  keep  alive 
a  vital  interest  in  the  old  highway  which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  development  of  our  great  Western  inheritance. 

With  the  further  settling  up  of  the  west,  many  of  the  features  of 
our  pioneer  life  will  vanish.  This  is  the  rule  of  development,  for  "the 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new".  Yet  some  of  us  may  be 
permitted  to  feel  a  natural  regret  that  the  days  are  passing  when  we 
could  saddle  the  cayuse  and  ride  out  over  the  unfenced  prairie,  following 
the  trail  which  led  on  interminably,  even  to  the  gates  of  the  sunset. 


A  Scotch  student,  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  judgment,  was  asked  by  a  professor  in 
the  course  of  his  examination  how  he  would  discover  a  fool. 

"By  the  questions  he  would  ask,"  was  the  prompt  and  highly  suggevStive  reply. 


Some  Causes  of  Failure  in  the  Teaching  Profession 

JAMES   GORDON 

Principal,  Public  School.  Kelowna,  B.C. 

IN  general,  success  in  the  teaching  profession  means  gaining  and 
retaining  the  confidence  of  parents,  school-boards,  principals  and 
inspectors. 

Many  teachers  fail  because  they  do  not  get  the  confidence  of  the 
parents.  They  may  be  good  enough  teachers,  but  they  make  sarcastic, 
slangy,  even  rude  remarks  to  the  children,  who  repeat  them  at  home. 
Parents  often  say  that  they  can  tell  how  things  are  going  at  school  by 
the  talk  of  the  children  at  home.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  far  wrong.  A 
good  motto  is:  Do  not  say  anything  to  the  children  that  you  would  not 
like  repeated  at  home. 

Parents  are  loving  and  thinking  beings  and  have  ideas  about  the 
upbringing  of  their  children.  These  ideas  may  sometimes  be  wrong, 
but  they  are  always  real  and  often  stubborn.  We  should  try  to  get  the 
parent's  point  of  view,  and  remember  that  we  are  really  performing  a 
parental  function  for  which  they  are  paying  us  to  do  better  than  they 
can,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  better  than  we,  what  we  and 
others  are  paying  them  to  do. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  parents  usually  means  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  school-board,  but  not  always.  You  may  cause  great 
irritation  to  the  board,  by  criticising  them  before  your  acquaintances, 
by  worrying  them  with  trifles,  by  continually  dunning  them  for  supplies 
which  they  cannot  easily  afford  or  which  are  too  pretentious;  for  some 
teachers  have  a  perfect  mania  for  apparatus.  Some  principals  come  to 
grief  because  they  are  incapable,  or  seem  incapable,  of  effecting  the 
slightest  change  without  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  board  by 
asking  their  permission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board  has  a  right  to 
know  the  extraordinary  happenings  of  the  school.  They  do  not  relish 
hearing  about  school  troubles  on  the  street.  Do  not  worry  the  board, 
interest  it. 

Teachers  often  fail  because  they  cannot  work  with  the  principal. 
Sometimes  the  principal  is  at  fault.  He  may  be  fidgety,  fussy,  over- 
bearing, prying,  inflated  with  his  position,  interfering,  uncompromising, 
or  anything  else  that  is  bad.  But  examine  yourself  well  before  you 
think  hard  things  about  the  principal.  Are  you  yourself  competent; 
do  you  try  to  excel  in  your  work;  when  he  comes  into  your  room  does 
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he  see  eager  and  alert  children  or  are  they  listless  even  with  the  windows 
open;  do  you  cheerfully  try  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  school  and 
the  suggestions  and  instructions  given,  or  have  you  a  well-educated 
cynical  smile  on  your  lips  which  surely  denotes  that  you  know  better? 
If  he  is  sharp  with  you,  it  may  be  because  you  are  blunt.  If  he  is  inter- 
fering, do  you  compel  him  in  the  interests  of  the  school  to  be  so?  You 
complain  that  he  is  stand-offish  with  you.  Perhaps  you  have  been  telling 
tales  out  of  school  and  they  have  reached  his  ears !  There  are  thousands 
of  possibilities.  Examine  them  all,  if  you  can  before  you  condemn;  but 
before  you  condemn  get  another  situation. 

Usually  inspectors  are  fair-minded  men  and  not  difficult  to  get 
along  with  if  one's  work  is  satisfactory.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  fall 
foul  of  an  inspector  through  bad  manners,  but  more  often  by  inattention 
to  his  suggestions.  An  inspector  will  bear  with  your  faults  on  his  first 
visit,  but  see  to  it  that  the  faults  that  he  has  pointed  out  are  removed 
when  he  comes  again,  for  that  is  the  real  testing  time.  As  a  rule,  if  you 
have  a  good  principal  and  he  is  satisfied  with  your  work,  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  inspector. 

A  teacher  must  be  a  success  outside  as  well  as  inside  school.  Some 
fail  because  they  are  too  talkative,  others  because  they  are  too  secretive; 
some  because  they  are  unsociable,  others  because  they  are  too  fond  of 
company.  Those  who  fail  because  of  bad  habits  or  vices  are  perhaps 
few,  but  they  deserve  their  failure.  We  should  pay  strict  heed  to  our 
private  lives;  for  people  will  not  trust  the  education  of  their  children  to 
men  and  women  who  are  not  of  upright  character. 

We  should  take  our  place  and  part  in  the  community  as  the  oppor- 
tunity naturally  comes.  Do  not  press  your  services  on  the  community, 
for  they  will  be  either  refused  or  they  will  bring  you  into  disfavour. 
Teachers  cannot  often  be  leaders  in  a  community;  they  as  a  rule  serve 
under  the  banner  of  some  "prominent"  townsman.  But  whether  we 
lead  or  not  we  should  try  to  do  our  social  duty  in  the  community. 
Teachers  should  be  citizens,  not  campers,  as  they  too  often  are. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  if  we  are  teachers,  born  or  made  or  both,  our 
failure  after  that  is  our  failure  as  men  and  women. 

Of  course,  a  teacher  who  is  incompetent  always  fails  in  the  end.  I 
have  to  say  "in  the  end",  for  many  survive  a  very  long  time  This  is 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  ease  with  which  teachers  can 
move  from  one  Province  to  another.  He  often  has  good  testimonials, 
for  people  in  authority  are  prone  to  give  an  incompetent  teacher  a  good 
testimonial  to  get  rid  of  him.  And  in  some  cases,  if  the  writer  of  the 
testimonial  can  be  assured  that  the  teacher  is  leaving  the  Province, 
he  will  give  a  glowing  report  of  the  incompetent's  competence,  more  out 
of  charity  than  guile 
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Occasionally  one  comes  across  teachers  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  their  business;  they  do  not  know  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
their  presence  in  the  profession  can  be  explained  only  by  the  scarcity 
of  teachers  Great  numbers  fail  because  they  have  no  clear  view  of  the 
curriculum,  their  time-tables  are  only  ornaments,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  incapable  of  following  a  syllabus  for  any  length  of  time.  Their  time 
is  occupied  with  simply  entertaining  the  children,  if  they  even  succeed 
in  that. 

Even  teachers  who  are  capable  of  teaching  single  lessons  well  fail 
in  their  results,  because  they  do  not  give  sufficient  time  to  rapid  review. 
Monthly  written  reviews  are  of  little  use  unless  preceded  by  frequent 
rapid  oral  reviews. 

Apart  from  sheer  incompetence  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  inability 
to  control  children  or  to  teach  them  to  control  themselves.  A  well  dis- 
ciplined and  orderly  room  is  never  an  ill-taught  one. 

In  conclusion  one  may  say  that  the  study  of  failure,  interesting  and 
instructive  as  it  may  be,  cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  study  of  success. 
We  learn  more  from  humble  study  of  living  examples  of  success  than 
from  the  depressing  sight  of  many  failures.  But  failure  is  a  negative 
truth  and  may  act  as  a  mirror  on  our  lives. 


SONG  OF  A  POINT 


"O  little  point,"  the  tortured  pupil  cries,         "On  circle's  edge  I  slide  about, 
"Whence  come  you? "  and  the  point,  why         Or  slip  within  an  angle 

not?  replies:  Among  straight  lines  skip  in  and  out 

To  make  a  hopeless  tangle. 
"  I  come  from  haunts  of  x  and  y, 

Where  sines  and  cosines  gambol,  "So  to  infinity  I  flow 

Where  circumf 'rences  and  2r7r  Where  you  may  follow  never 

With  tans  and  secants  ramble.  For  pupils  come  and  pupils  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever." 

N.  M.,  J.  C.  I.,  1914. 


An  Eastern  college  graduate  applied  for  work  in  a  Michigan  lumber  camp.  He  was 
told  to  get  busy  on  one  end  of  a  cross-saw,  the  other  end  being  in  charge  of  an  old  and 
experienced  lumberman.  At  first  all  went  well,  according  to  Everyhodys,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day  the  young  man's  strength  began  to  wane.  Suddenly  the  old  man 
stopped  the  saw  and  spat. 

\      "Sonny,"  he  said,  not  unkindly,  "  I  don't  mind  yer  ridin'  on  this  saw,  but  if  it's  jest 
the  same  to  you  I  wish  you'd  keep  yer  feet  off  the  ground." 

"My,"  said  little  Alfred,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  book,  "this  sailor  must  have  been 
some  acrobat!" 

"Why,  dear?"  queried  his  mother. 

" Because,"  replied  Alfred,  "it  says  in  the  book,  'Having  lit  his  pipe  he  sat  down  on 
his  chest'." 


Devices  for  Teaching  War  History 

Bulletin  Boards. — On  one  could  be  posted  the  pictures  of  .the  men  of  the  hour. 
Every  Canadian  boy  and  girl  should  recognise,  at  sight,  the  pictures  of  King  George, 
Premier  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Giey,  Winston  Churchill,  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Kitchener ^ 
and  General  French.  Likewise,  a  few  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  other  nations 
should  find  their  place  among  these.  Pictures  of  these  men  have  appeared  in  our  daily 
papers,  and  are  thus  easily  obtained. 

Another  board  may  be  set  aside  for  pictures  of  a  more  general  character.  Still 
another  could  be  used  for  posting  the  important  events  of  the  war.  In  like  manner  maps 
and  other  material  could  be  obtained  and  posted  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  The  teacher 
who  makes  a  start  will  find  that  many  other  suggestions  will  present  themselves.  Natur- 
ally the  pupils  are  the  only  proper  persons  to  do  this  work.  The  class  should  be  divided 
into  the  required  number  of  sections  and  each  section  allotted  its  share.  No  school 
should  be  without  these  bulletin  boards.  A  piece  of  burlap  or  a  piece  of  heavy  cloth 
tacked  to  the  wall  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Library  Table. — Copies  of  the  important  documents,  famous  speeches,  etc.,  are 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  These,  along  with  magazine  articles,  editorials  clipped  from 
our  best  English,  American  and  Canadian  papers,  could  be  collected  and  placed  upon  a 
library  table.  Pupils  should  be  given  free  access  to  these  during  any  of 'their  spare, 
moments.  Any  pupil  whose  work  is  finished  and  correct  could  be  given  the  privilege 
of  going  to  this  table  to  read  while  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  This  would  find 
employment  for  the  brighter  pupils  and  would  be  an  incentive  for  the  others  to  work 
more  rapidly. 

Relief  Mai-s. — Have  your  Sr.  IV.  grade  pupils  make  a  relief  map  of  the  western 
war  area.  Plasticine  and  an  ordinary  table  are  all  the  materials  necessary.  On  this 
map  mark  the  position  of  the  different  armies  by  means  of  their  respective  flags.  A 
large  red  or  white  flag  could  be  used  to  indicate  where  the  most  recent  important  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  progress  of  the  war  could  be  indicated  by  shifting  the  position 
of  these  flags  according  as  the  armies  advanced  or  retreated. 

This  device  closely  correlates  history  and  geography.  This  should  always  be  done. 
It  will  also  show  the  immense  importance  of  rivers,  heights  of  land,  etc.,  in  the  present 
war.  It  will  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  flags  of  the  different  countries.  Other  ideas 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  alert  teacher. 


The  teacher  in  elementary  mathematics  looked  hopefully  about  the  room.  "Now^ 
children,"  she  said,  "I  wish  you  to  think  very  carefully  before  you  answer  my  next 
question.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  three  bags  with  two  apples  in  each  bag,  or 
two  bags  with  three  apples  in  each  bag?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Three  bags  with  two 
apples  in  each  bag,"  said  a  boy  in  one  of  the  last  seats,  while  the  class  still  debated,  as 
to  the  best  answer.  "Why,  Paul?"  asked  the  teacher.  "  Because  there'd  be  one  more 
bag  to  bust,"  announced  the  practical  young  mathematician. 


A  schoolboy  was  given  a  problem  to  do.  When  it  was  done  he  took  it  to  the  teacher^ 
who  looked  at  it  and  said:  "This  answer  is  wrong  by  two  cents.  Go  back  to  your  seat 
and  do  it  correctly." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  youngster,  fishing  in  his  pocket,  "I'd  rather  pay  the 
difference." 
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Some  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Solecisms 

JAMES  P.  TAYLOR 
Teeswater,  Ont. 

IN  his  "History  of  England",  Ch.  Ill,  speaking  of  the  education  of 
women.  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred, 
and  naturally  quick  witted,  were  unable  to  write  a  line  in  their 
mother  tongue  without  solecisms  and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity 
girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to  commit".  And,  in  a  foot-note,  he  adds, 
by  way  of  illustration,  "One  instance  will  suffice.  Queen  Mary  [wife  of 
William  III]  had  good  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a  bishop, 
was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by  very  eminent  men 
as  a  superior  woman.  There  is,  in  the  library  of  the  Hague,  a  superb 
English  Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when  she  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  title-page  are  these  words  in  her  own 
hand,  'This  book  was  given  to  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crownation'." 

For  these  two  slips,  she  might  have  been  able  to  offer  satisfactory 
excuses;  but,  if  she  could  not,  she  could  have  said  that  her  lapses  were 
no  worse  than  are  some  that  the  most  careful  authors  have  made. 
Even  Lord  Macaulay  himself,  painstaking  as  he  was  in  all  matters,  has 
been  guilty  of  many  grammatical  improprieties. 

The  following*  list  of  them  has  been  taken  from  his  "History  of 
England"   (Harpers'  Edition,  N.Y.) : 

Dr.  Angus,  par.  503,  says,  "When  a  comparative  is  used  with  'than' 
the  thing  compared  must  always  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  things 
with  which  it  is  compared". 

"In  no  other  country,  he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured  from 
wrong." — Chap.  I.  This  is  correct.  "No  country  suffered  so  much 
from  those  invaders  as  England." — Ch.  I.  Read  "No  other  country". 
"In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  carried  farther  than  in 
England." — Ch.  I.  "In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so  many  opulent  and 
honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old  religion." — Ch.  VIII.  "No 
British  statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe  as 
Sir  William  Temple."— Ch.  XII.  "No  commander  has  ever  under- 
stood better  than  Marlborough  how  to  improve  a  victory." — Ch.  XVI. 

Dr.  Angus,  par.  488,  says,  "Hence  'each  other*  should  never  be 
used  of  more  than  two,  nor  'one  another'  of  two." 

"The  fourteen  doctors  who  deliberated  on  the  king's  case  contra- 
dicted each  other  and  themselves." — Ch.  IV.     For  "each  other"  read 


♦Limitations   of    space    have   compelled    us   to  select  only  a  few  from  the  list 
compiled  by  Mr.  Taylor. — Ed. 
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''one  another".  "They  both,  independently  of  one  another,  con- 
sulted the  bishops." — Ch.  IX.    For  "one  another"  read  "each  other". 

"Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rats  who  came  to 
feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  devoured." 
— Ch.  Xn.  For  "who"  read  "which".  "There  was  a  sworn  fraternity 
of  twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an  alehouse  in  Southwark." — Ch.  XIX. 
For  "which"  read  "who". 

Dr.  Angus,  par.  375,  says,  "When  two  nominatives  of  different 
numbers  are  found  in  different  clauses  of  the  sentence,  the  verb  had 
better  be  repeated." 

Once  in  a  while  Lord  Macaulay  was  careful  about  this;  very  often 
he  was  not.  "His  knowledge  was  great  and  various;  his  parts  were 
quick;  and  his  eloquence  was  singularly  ready  and  graceful." — Ch.  XIII. 
"Manufactures  were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown." — Ch.  I.  Read 
"was  almost  unknown".  "The  constables  were  resisted,  the  magis- 
trates insulted,  the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked,  and  the  proscribed 
service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the  churches." — Ch.  I.  Read  "was 
openly  read".  "His  countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  engag- 
ing, his  temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite  and  affable." — Ch.  II. 

"More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality  to  Hali- 
fax."— Ch.  XXI.  "More  than  one  capitalist  put  down  his  name  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds." — Ch.  XXI 1 1.    Read  "put  down  their  names". 

"He  died  childless  ....  and  the  powers  which  he  had  exercised 
were  divided  between  the  two  councils,  the  provincial  states,  and  the 
States  General." — Ch.  I.     For  "between"  read  "among". 


Teacher — ^Jane,  can  you  tell  me  who  succeeded  Edward  VI? 

Jane — Mary. 

Teacher — Now,  Lucy,  who  followed  Mary?; 

Lucy  (absently  mindedly) — Her  little  lamb. — Theosophical  Path, 


Teacher — Billy,  can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  caution  and  cowardice? 
Billy — Yes,  ma'am.    When  you're  afraid  yourself,  then  that's  caution.     But  when 
the  other  fellow's  afraid,  that's  cowardice. — Harper's  Bazar. 


"What  are  you  crying  for?" 

"Te-teacher  licked  me  fo-for  something  I  did-didn't  dol' 

"Something  you  didn't  do!  what  was  it?" 

"M-m-my  lessons!" — Rochester  Post-Express, 


Full  Marks. 

In  the  course  of  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene  a  mistress 
got  a  singularly  smart  and  apt  answer  from  a  little  girl.  Speaking  of  milk  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  food,  the  lady  asked: 

"What  is  the  best  place  wherein  to  keep  the  milk  perfectly  nice  and  fresh  during 
say,  a  hot  summer  day?" 

And  one  girl — evidently  thinking  it  was  an  easy  one — promptly  answered: 

"Please,  teacher,  in  the  cow." — Tit-Bits. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

Essay  Competition. — The  School  invites  teachers  to  enter  a  competition  on 

HOW  I  REFORMED  A  "BAD"  PUPIL. 
For  the  best  account,  a  two  years'  subscription  will  be  awarded  and  for  each  of  the 
next  five  best  accounts  a  year's  subscription  will  be  awarded. 
The  rules  for  the  competition  are 

(1)  Each  account  must  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  letter  paper,  8"Xll". 

(2)  The  account  must  be  one  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  teacher  and  signed 

by  the  teacher  (this  name  will  not  be  published). 

(3)  It  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  stating  clearly  the  habits  of  the  pupil  that  the 

teacher  wished  to  reform;  the  treatment  that  effected  the  reform  and  why  it 
proved  efficacious;  the  time  required  to  effect  reformation,  etc.,  etc.  If  the 
pupil  has  left  school,  describe  his  (or  her)  success  in  life. 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most  successful  method  of  reforming  the  pupil — not 
for  the  literary  merit  of  the  composition. 


PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Leo  E.  Pearson,  Art  Specialist,  Normal  School,  Camrose, 

A  ppointed  as 

Instructor  in  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 


Mr.  Pearson  received  his  public  school  education  in  Southern  California,  and  his 
secondary  school  training  in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Throop  College  of 
Technology.  Later,  in  the  same  institution,  he  qualified  as  a  Specialist  in  Art  and  in 
Manual  Arts  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Following  graduation  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Forging  in  the 
California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  while  serving  with  this  institution,  he  spent  his 
summers  in  taking  summer  school  courses  in  the  Los  Angeles  Academy  of  Art,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Minneapolis,  the  School  of  Art  in  Chicago  and  the  Stout  Institute 
in  Wisconsin.  Resigning  the  position  in  the  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  he 
entered  the  Art  Department  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  in  1912 
graduated  therefrom  with  his  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Art. 

Immediately  after  graduating  he  passed  the  examinations  for  the  Art  Specialists 
required  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  and  received  an  appointment  on 
the  staff.  Being  offered  the  position  as  Art  Specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  at  Camrose,  he  accepted  and  has  been  with  this  institution  since  that 
date. 

In  the  summers  of  1913-14-15,  Mr.  Pearson  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Art  Courses 
at  the  Alberta  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Hedley,  the  Specialist 
in  Edmonton;  and  Mr.  Faux,  Art  Specialist  in  Calgary,  and  under  the  direction  ot  the 
Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  "  Bulletin  on  Instruction  in  Art "  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
the  Department  of  Education  distributed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province  in  June. 
This  is  a  most  creditable  and  helpful  bulletin  and  with  the  courses  in  Art  given  at  the 
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Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  those  to  be  organized  during  the  winter  months,  the 
quaUty  of  the  instruction  in  Art  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

J.  T.  Fawcett,  formerly  of  West  Monkton,  is  now  Principal  of  Tilbury  Continuation 
School. 

H.  E.  Amoss,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  formerly  Principal  of  Grimsby  High  School,  is  now  a 
gunner  in  the  72nd  battery. 

Gordon  F.  Leslie  of  R.R.  No.  1,  Lacombe,  Alberta,  has  enlisted  with  the  196th 
battalion. 

J.  W.  Verge  of  Blairmore,  Alberta,  is  with  the  192nd  battalion  at  Sarcie  Camp, 
Calgary, 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Johnston,  teacher  of  art  and  commercial  work  in  Cobourg  Collegiate 
last  year,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hills,  B.A.,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  same  school, 
have  accepted  similar  positions  this  year  in  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute 

Finlay  McNabb,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Stayner  Continuation  School,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  Gravenhurst  High  School.' 

William  Clark,  formerly  of  R.R.  No.  3,  Port  Elgin,  Ont.  is  now  in  active  service 
overseas. 

We  have  received  from  Washington  the  first  number  of  The  Mexican  Review,  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  American  people  in  respect  to  the  hopes, 
ambitions,  beneficent  intentions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

It  is  a  most  unusual  request  that  the  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto,  make  in  their 
advertisement  on  our  back  cover  this  month.  As  a  rule,  they  wish  to  sell  to  teachers; 
just  now  they  want  to  buy  from  teachers.  They  offer  25  cents  and  postage  for  each  copy 
of  their  catalogue  entitled  "Physical,  Chemical,  and  Biological  Apparatus",  1913  or 
January  1914.    No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  oblige  them. 

Further  news  of  appointments  accepted  by  graduates  of  last  year's  class  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  as  follows:  Arthur  M.  Wynne,  M.A.,  Central  Techni- 
cal School,  Toronto;  Miss  Dean  M.  Geddes,  Principal  of  Bayfield  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Ruby  E.  Terry,  R.R.  No.  1,  Malton;  Robert  Harman,  S  S.  No.  9,  Colchester 
North;  O.  J.  Henderson,  Fenelon  Falls  Continuation  School;  Miss  Florence  R.  Ballance, 
Picton;  Miss  Ambia  L.  Going,  B.A.,  Keewatin  Continuation  School;  Miss  Frances  E. 
Gibson,  S.S.  No.  10,  Vaughan;  Miss  Mabel  L.  Kelly,  Robert  Land  Public  School, 
Hamilton;  Miss  Ethel  B.  Lampman,  Picton  St.  Public  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Gertrude 
R.  Cline,  Queen  Mary  Public  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Gwendolyn  B.Jones,  Beamsville; 
Miss  Grace  V.  Longfield,  Oshawa  Public  Schools;  Miss  Luella  M.  Watts,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Bloomfield;  Miss  Ruth  H.  Walker,  B.A.,  Bath  Continuation  School;  Miss  Janet  W. 
Maus,    B.A.,   Glen   Morris. 


Some  recent  transfers  are:  Miss  Marie  A.  La  Rocque  from  Caledonia  Springs 
to  Wendover,  Ont.;  Miss  Lucy  G.  Fair  from  Innisfail,  Alberta  to  Vulcan,  Alberta; 
Miss  Margaret  Agar  from  S.  S.  No.  2,  Armstrong  to  Kleinburg,  Ont.;  Miss  M.  T. 
Clark  from  Herbert,  Sask.  to  Leitchville,  Sask. ;  Miss  Ada  Adams  from  Janetville  to 
Beeton,  Ont. ;  Miss  Ruth  B.  Benn  from  Brampton  to  Laskay,  Ont. ;  Chas  E.  Kennedy 
from  Coblenz,  Sask.,  to  Antler,  Sask.;  Miss  L.  G.  Knapp  from  R.  R.  No.  5,  Trenton  to 
Frankfordm,  Ont. ;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Gliddon  from  Union  to  Paisley,  Ont. :  Miss  Laura 
Thomas  from  Plattsville  to  Toronto;  Miss  Beulah  G.  Graham  from  Cornwall  to  Bains- 
ville,  Ont.;  Miss  Juneve  Taylor  from  Brussels  to  Glenannan,  Ont.;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  McKee 
from  R.  R.  No.  3,  Ayton  to  R.  R.  No.  3,  Durham;  Miss  Myrtle  E.  Hendren  from  Trent 
River  to  Birdsalls,  Ont.;  Miss  Vera  B.  Durnin  from  R.  R.  No.  3,  Goderich  to  Lloydtown, 
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Ont.;  Miss  Florence  Blowes  from  Forest  to  Brantford;  Miss  Lulu  Mulholland  from 
South  Mountain  to  Port  Elmsley,  Ont.;  Miss  Lulu  B.  Fraser  from  Kincardine  to  Gait; 
Miss  Rachel  Northwood  from  Cooksville  to  Milton,  Ont.;  Miss  Helen  R.  Webster  from 
Owen  Sound  to  Leamington;  John  R.  Sills  from  Francis  to  Percival,  Sask.;  Miss  Helen 
Cornforth  from  Kenora  to  Comber;  Miss  Luella  M.  Agar  from  Atha  to  Creemore; 
Miss  Stella  S.  Storms  from  Yarker  to  Oak  Lake;  Miss  Cora  Mosher  from  Belleville 
to  Springbrook;  Miss  Mary  Bell  from  Plattsville  to  Schomberg;  Miss  Alice  G.  Hall, 
from  R.  R.  No.  1,  Cornwall  to  Newington,  Ont.;  Miss  Hazel  Alldred  from  Restoule  to 
Donaldson,  Ont.;  Geo.  C.  Elliott  from  Carleton  Place  to  Gananoque;  H.  E.  Snyder, 
B.A.,  from  Stony  Mountain,  Man.,  to  Wilkie,  Sask.;  Miss  Mary  M.  McDonald  from 
New  Liskeard  to  Berriedale,  Ont.;  Miss  Edna  Atkinson  from  Loring  to  Depot  Harbour; 
Miss  Clare  Breckley  from  Monkland  Station  to  Cornwall;  Miss  M.  R.  Hay  from 
Deseronto  to  Toronto;  Miss  Bessie  Davidson  from  Newton  to  Kingwood,  Ont.;  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Long  from  Walkerton  to  R.  R.  No.  4,  Chesley;  Miss  Helen  Dunnett  from 
Castleton  to  Orono;  Miss  Mayme  Mulvihill  from  Elmvale  to  Plantaganet,  Ont.;  Miss 
Ida  Marshall  from  Purpleville  to  Queensville,  Ont.;  Miss  Lena  Millard  from  Wardsville 
to  Ornemee;  Vincent  P.  Murphey  from  Prices  Corners  to  Eau  Claire,  Ont.;  Miss  Ethel 
Reddon  from  Ayton  to  Bobcaygeon;  J.  B.  C.  Runnings  from  Sioux  Lookout  to  Brant- 
ford; Miss  Lena  Davis  from  Wolfe  Island  to  R.R.  No.  3  Merrickville;  Miss  Stella  J. 
Nethery  from  Kindersley  to  Cupar,  Sask.;  Miss  A.  E.  Lynch  to  Rainy  River  Public 
School;  Miss  Agnes  Carey  from  Picton  to  Grafton,  Ont.;  Kenneth  S.  McLeod  from 
Micksburg  to  Hyndford,  Ont.;  Miss  Muriel  Campbell  from  Ripley  to  North  Bay;  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Anderson  from  Monck  to  Byng  Inlet;  L.  S.  Hart  from  Keene  to  Manito- 
waning;  Miss  Nellie  Wetherill  from  Northport  to  R.R.  No.  2,  Demorestville;  Miss 
Annie  I.  Hume  from  Beaverton  to  New  Liskeard;  Miss  Ethel  Greenwood  from  Dobbin- 
ton  to  R.R.  No.  3,  Listowel;  Miss  Eva  W.  King  from  Norwich  Continuation  School  to 
North  Bay  High  School;  Miss  Kathleen  Johnson  from  Brandon  to  Medicine  Hat;  Miss 
Eleanor  Hepburn  to  Shakespeare,  Ont.;  Miss  Margaret  E.  WTiite  from  North  Augusta 
to  North  Gower;  Misg  Lulu  McClean  to  Warren,  Ont.;  Clarence  Z.  N.  Dahlgren  from 
Durban  to  Birch  River,  Manitoba;  Miss  Annie  E.  Brown  from  Hillview  to  Simcoe  High 
School;  Miss  Kate  A.  Watson  from  Magpie  Mine  to  Searchmont,  Ont.;  Miss  E.  Edna 
Frost  from  Melba  to  Balmoral  Public  School,  Calgary;  John  T.  Jones  from  New  Sarepta 
to  Strome,  Alberta;  Miss  Jessie  L.  Linklater  from  Creditonto  North  Gower;  Miss  Marion 
Maitland  to  Harrow;  Miss  Elizabeth  McNamara  from  Plantagenet  High  School  to 
Ennismore  Continuation  School. 

John  McArtney,  who  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  was  wireless  operator 
at  Tobermory,  has  returned  from  the  front  where  he  suffered  the  loss  of  an  arm,  and  is 
now  teaching  the  Public  School  at  Tobermory  in  East  Bruce  Inspectorate.  At  Brink- 
man's  Corners,  in  the  same  inspectorate,  MrS.  E.  M.  Davy  of  Toronto  is  teacher  of 
the  Public  School.  Her  husband,  a  Methodist  minister,  is  fighting  in  the  trenches  in 
France. 

Quebec. 

Teachers  who  received  Model  School  Diplomas  in  June  1916  have  taken  positions 
as  follows: — Arthur,  M.  Sybil,  Montreal  West;  Bassett,  Winifred,  Montreal;  Benewick, 
Sylvia,  Montreal;  Brandes,  Esther,  Montreal;  Bruneau,  Edmee,  Braemar  School  for 
Girls,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Burk,  Miriam,  Centerville;  Buzzell,  Ethel  L.,  Montreal;  Camp- 
bell, Alta  R.,  St.  George's  School,  Quebec  City;  Clarke,  Alma,  Montreal;  Conibear, 
Evelyn,  Summerlea;  Dansken,  Christina,  Montreal;  Denison,  Mary  Hilda,  Verdun; 
Donnelly,  Gladys,  Montreal;  Dufour,  Aline  A.,  Montreal  West;  Eidlow,  Sophia,  Mont- 
real; England,  Mildred  G.,  Mt.  Royal  School,  Montreal;  Ewins,  Marjorie  L.,  Montreal; 
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Feigleson,  Dorothy,  Montreal;  Feigenbaum,  Etta,  Montreal;  Felton,  Ruth  A.,  Mont- 
real; Fleming,  Sadie  C,  Montreal;  Forster,  Cynthia  E.,  Montreal;  Gardiner,  Muriel  G.» 
Verdun;  Godin,  Arselia,  French  Missionary  School  "Lacroix",  Montreal;  Gordon, 
Hilda  S.,  Montreal;  Crimson,  Flora,  Montreal;  Hamilton,  Alice,  Verdun;  Harris,  Dora, 
Montreal;  Hecht,  Ethel,  Montreal;  Hughes,  Lucy  E.,  Verdun;  Hunter,  Gladys  J., 
Montreal;  Johansson,  Greta,  Lachine  High  School;  Kaufman,  Flora,  Montreal;  King, 
Jessie  H.,  Verdun;  Kingan,  Lorna,  Montreal;  Lamert,  Corinne,  Montreal;  Lande,  Bella, 
Montreal;  Lavers,  Dorothy,  Montreal;  Leach,  Hazel,  Montreal;  Lee,  Doris  G.,  West- 
mount;  Montague,  Annie,  Montreal;  Moore,  Carrie  E.,  Montreal;  Munroe,  Allison  A., 
Strathcona  Academy,  Outremont;  Munro,  Muriel  S.,  Montreal;  Murray,  Edythe  J., 
Montreal;  Nolan,  Doris,  Montreal;  Olmstead,  H.  Gertrude,  Montreal  West;  Planche, 
Evangeline,  Montreal;  Powell,  Marjorie,  Montreal;  Rashback,  Dora  C,  Montreal; 
Riepert,  Alice  G.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace;  Robert,  Eva,  Lachine;  Rollit,  Mary  M., 
Montreal;  Rorke,  Nora  E.,  Montreal;  Smillie,  Charlotte,  Verdun;  Streit,  Mrs.  N., 
Mission  School,  Montreal;  Streit,  Marjorie,  Terminal  Park  School,  Montreal;  Stuart, 
Doris,  Montreal;  Taylor,  Rebecca,  Bolton  Centre,  Que.;  Tees,  Dorothy  L.,  Montreal; 
Urquhart,  Hazel,  Montreal;  Veith,  Gladys  P.,  Montreal;  Watt,  Violet  A.,  Royal  George 
School,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace;  Whillans,  Florence,  Montreal;  Woodhouse,  Ivy,  West- 
mount;  Young,  Laura  A.,  Montreal  West;  Shrimpton,  Dorothy,  Westmount. 

Teachers  who  received  Kindergarten  Directors'  Diplomas  in  June  1916  have  taken 
positions  as  follows:  McEwan,  Bertha,  Montreal;  Montle,  Ethel  M.,  Montreal;  Trefry, 
Olive,  Victoria  School,  Montreal. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held  its  regular 
meeting  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec,  on  October  6th. 

The  grants  were  allocated  to  all  the  Academies  and  Model  Schools  of  the  Province 
from  the  Superior  Education  Fund.  There  are  now  39  academies  and  65  model  schools 
taking  the  Departmental  Examinations.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations  ^28,000  was 
distributed  among  these  schools  according  to  merit.  Lachute  Academy  again  heads  the 
list  in  general  percentage. 

A  faint  echo  of  the  storm  about  textbooks  was  heard  when  some  publishers  expressed 
a  wish  to  wriggle  out  of  their  contracts  because  of  altered  conditions  due  to  the  war. 
No  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  and  as  the  old  committee  had  now  completed  its 
labours  it  asked  to  be  discharged. 

The  numbers  of  admissions  to  the  School  for  Teachers  this  year  is  smaller  than  last 
year:   Model  Class  107,  Elementary  Class  39,  Kindergarten  Class,  10. 

John  White  of  Leeds  Village,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his 
position.  This  resignation  was  accepted  by  his  fellow  members  with  great  reluctance 
and  regret.    Mr.  White  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Poor  Municipality  Committee. 

The  problem  of  the  foreign-born  children  took  up  some  attention  as  it  was  pointed 
out  that  several  thousand  children  of  foreign  parentage  were  not  attending  either  the 
protestant  or  the  catholic  schools.  The  evil  exists  largely  in  Montreal  and  a  committee 
of  the  Montreal  members  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  report. 

It  has  been  decided  to  have  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  Protestant  Committee 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  new  business.  Meetings  will  in  future  be  held  6  times  instead 
of  four  times  per  annum.  ^ 

Saskatchewan. 

The  following  names  of  Saskatchewan  teachers  who  have  enlisted  for  active  service 
are  to  be  added  to  the  Honour  Roll  for  Saskatchewan:  Pte.  D.  H.  Ambler,  188th 
battalion;  N.  C.  Allen,  Strongfield  S.  D.,  229th  battalion;  J.  G.  Blythe,  Cornwall  S.  D., 

(Continued  on  page  IQ4) 
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Publications  for  the  Teacher's  Use 

Issued  by  ^bC  ScbOOl,  Bloor  and  Spadina,  Toronto 

For  the  Teacher  of  History  . 

Special  War  Edition  -         -         -         -         40  cents. 

No  matter  how  many  books  on  the  war  you  have  read  you  will  want  this  one  for  your  work  in 
the  classroom.  It  covers  exactly  the  course  outlined  for  this  subject  and  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  It  contains  causes,  remote  and  immediate,  events  for 
every  day  up  to  May  31st,  1916  (important  events  in  italics),  the  British  Empire  a  maritime  power, 
the  passing  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  Canada  and  the  War,  Australia  and  the  War, 
Africa  and  the  War,  India  and  the  War,  New  Zealand  and  the  War,  the  British  Army,  the  British 
Navy,  the  Naval  Campaign,  the  Western  Campaign,  the  Eastern  Campaign,  Italy's  Part  in  the  War, 
the  War  in  Eastern  Waters,  the  War  for  Primary  Grades,  and  other  articles,  all  reprinted  from  our 
"war  numbers"  of  the  past  two  years. 

Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  needed  for  teaching  the  subject.  The  material  will  be  continued  in 
this  year's  numbers  of  The  School. 

Teachers  requiring  this  volume  should  order  before  the  end  of  December  as  neither 
the  supply  nor  the  price  can  be  guaranteed  after  that  time. 

For  the  Teacher  of  Latin 

On  Pronouncing  Latin     -         -        -        -         15  cents. 

This  is  a  repiint  of  articles  by  Professor  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  Toronto,  and  Headmaster  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools.  It  is  a  concise 
dissertation  on  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

For  the.  Teacher  of  Art 

What  could  be  better  than  a  full  discussion  of  the  papers  in  this  subject  for  the  last  two  years, 
with  confidential  instructions  to  examiners,  valuations,  reproductions  of  answers  and  criticisms  of 
answers?      These  are  available  as  follows  in  different  numbers  of  The  School. 

Lower  School  Examination  (1916),  by  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A 15  cents. 

Middle  School  Examination  (1916),  by  J.  R.  Seavey 15  cents. 

Lower  School  Examination  (1915),  only  a  few  copies  left 15  cents. 

Middle  School  Examination  (1915),  only  a  few  copies  left 15  cents. 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation  (1915),  only  a  few  copies  left 15  cents. 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation  (1916),  by  W.  L.  C.  Richardson 15  cents. 

For  the  Teacher  of  English     1* 

Methods  in  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

(Bulletin  No.  2)  '      -         -         -  -  -  15  cents. 

This  deals  with  English  Literature  and  is  the  work  of  Professor  O.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  D.Paed 
Methods  of  dealing  with  a  play  of  Shakespeare  and  with  Prose  Literature  are  features  of  this  bulletin 

The  prices  quoted  include  postage. 

^ije  Retool, 

BLOOR    and    SPADINA,    TORONTO 
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46th  battalion;  Pte.  R.  B.  Baillie,  Chillwood  S.  D.,  96th  Canadian  Highlanders;  Pte, 
A.  T.  Burgess,  McCargar  S.  D.,  207th  battalion;  A.  M.  Brown,  Principal,  Humboldt 
High  School,  188th  battalion;  Arthur  Bagg,  Wroxton  S.  D.;  G.  W.  Booth,  Lobethal 
S.  D.;  Pte.  Wm.  R.  Bryce,  Ansell  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  G.  L.  Crane,  Principal,  Sin- 
taluta  Public  School;  Pte.  G.  H.  Castleden,  Lethburn  S.  D.,  229th  battalion;  Pte.  H.  W. 
Crane,  Pleasant  Hills  S.  D.,  229th  battalion;  Pet.  F.  E.  Cowan,  195th  battalion;  G.  A. 
Coulthard,  Crystal  S.  D.;  Pte.  H.  S.  Cooper,  46th  battalion;  Corp.  H.  J.  Cumming,, 
Runeberg,  S.  D.,  Field  Ambulance;  Pte.  W.  R.  Carr,  65th  battalion;  Pte.  R.  W.  Cle- 
ments, Minerva  S.  D.,  Army  Service  Corps;  Pte.  T.  H.  Case,  Dubuc  S.  D.,  Army 
Service  Corps;  C.  R.  Chapmin,  Ashgrove  S.  D.,  100th  battalion;  H.  Donoghue,  Nider- 
land  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  Pte.  R.  H.  Davis,  Parkview  S.  D.,  Fort  Garry  Horse; 
Pte.  J.  W.  Davis,  LeCain  S.  D.,  7th  battery  Siege  Artillery;  J.  W.  B.  Doucette,  Dry 
Creek  S.  D.;  Pte.  A.  S.  Ellis,  Blackheath  S  .D.,  195th  battalion;  Pte.  S.  W.  D.  Escott, 
Osier  S.  D.,  46th  battalion;  J.  H.  Erwin,  Pearl  Lake  S.  D.,  50th  Queen's  battery; 
Pte.  L.  B.  Elliott,  Alada  S.  D.,  196th  Western  Universities  battalion;  W.  M.  Elliott, 
Freedborne  S.  D.,  Queen's  University  Ambulance  Corps;  Pte.  D.  H.  Ferguson,  Assini- 
boia  S.  D.,  68th  battalion;  Corp.  T.  G.  Gilchrist,  Manybone  Creek  S.  D.,  46th  battalion; 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Gray,  Lily  Glan  S.  D.,  152nd  battalion;  Pte.  T.  M.  Gilmore,  Crystal  Plains 
S.  D.,  188th  battalion;  Rev.  W.  A.  Gray,  1st  Field  Ambulance  Corps;  Pte.  F.  Garland, 
Wiley  S.  D.,  217th  battalion;  J.  T.  Gibson,  Hirsch  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  Alex.  Halli- 
well,  Pte.  J.  G.  Hetherington,  Donegal  S.  D.,  65th  battalion;  L.  A.  Hunter,  Elstow 
S.  D.;  B.  R.  Heath,  Mooney  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  Pte.  T.  A.  Hill,  Tweed  S.  D., 
196th  University  battalion;  S.  W.  Houston,  Bethune  S.  D.,  Queen's  Field  Ambulance; 
Captain  and  Adjutant  W.  Y.  Hunter,  Round  Prairie  S.  D.,  203rd  battalion;  Pte.  R.  S. 
Horsman,  Western  Universities  battalion;  T.  Hall,  Lemberg  S.  "D.;  Lieut.  A.  C.  F. 
Hotson,  Tweed  S.  D.,  168th  battalion;  W.  D.  T.  Jones,  Charlebois  S.  D.;  V.  W^  Lyon, 
1st  Field  Ambulance  Corps;  C.  H.  Lick,  Western  Universities  battalion;  M.  S.  Lloyd, 
Holar  S.  D.;  Wm.  M.  Munro,  Happyland  S.  D.;  Western  Universities  battalion;  J.  R. 
Matheson,  Grunert  S.  D.;  Pte.  J.  G.  Magrath,  Rocky  Dell  S.  D.,  Army  Service  Corps; 

A.  C.  March,  Frieden  S.  D.,  Princess  Pats.,  reported  prj^oner  of  war;  J.  F.  Mitchelmore, 
Mount  Hope  S.  D.,  232nd  battalion;  A.  E.  Mcwhiney,  First  Aid  instructor.  Army 
Medical  Corps;  G.  A.  McGiliivray;  Sergt.  J.  R.  MacPherson,  University  Contingent; 
Pte.  N.  L.  McLeod,  195th  battalion;  Pte.  J.  Mcintosh,  Clifton  S.  D.,  68th  battalion; 
Pte.  R.  S.  McEwen,  Goodwill  S.  D.,  188th  battalion;  C.  McFadden,  Sunderland  S.  D.; 
Pte.  J.  W.  McKay,  Leamington  S.  D.,  46th  battalion;  Pte.  G.  A.  McLeod,  Westfield 
S.  D.,  217th  battalion;  Lance-Corporal  M.  H.  Maclean,  Nary  S.  D.,  28th  battalion; 
Pte.  A.  B.  McQuoid,  Runnydale  S.  D.,  100th  Winnipeg  Grenadiers;  Pte.  H.  H.  McAdie, 
Gibson  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  Pte.  J.  A.  McGerrigle,  Ormsby  S.  D.,  214th  battalion; 
GcH.  McLeod,  Bremner  S.  D.;  Pte.  C.  H.  Piercy,  Assiniboia  S.  D.,  229th  battalion; 
Pfe.  A.  O.  Peterson,  Riverview  S.  D.,  152nd  battalion;  T.  W.  Robson,  229th  battalion; 

B.  I.  Reilly,  Principal,  Meyronne  Public  School,  72nd  Queen's  University  battery; 
Pte.  J.  H.  Sturdy,  Crystal  Springs  S.  D.,  48th  battalion;  Pte.  D.  J.  Stewart,  Red  Deer 
Lake  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  Lieut.  S.  L.  Shannon,  Badger  S.  D.,  232nd  battalion; 
W.  A.  Shaw,  Garnock  S.  D.,  223rd  battalion;  Gunner  A.  Stapleton,  Knox  S.  D.,  77th 
battery;  H.  E.  Smith,  Cecil  S.  D.,  3rd  Field  Ambulance  Corps;  Pte,  T.  E.  Scott,  Vis- 
count S.  D.,  Canadian- Engineers,  239th  battalion;  Pte.  N.  W.  Scott,  Edgell  S.  D., 
195th  battalion;  Pte.  G.  Schmett,  212th  battalion;  Lieut.  H.  M.  Thomas,  Cedar  View 
S.  D.,  131st  battalion;  Pte.  F.  W.  Tobey,  Meota  S.  D.,  188th  battalion;  Pte.  H.  A. 
Tooke,  Troy  S.  D.,  175th  battalion;  Sergt.  Major  H.  V.  Tripp,  Principal,  Manor  Public 
School,  Strathcona  Horse;  W.  A.  Tripp,  Armstrong  S.  D.;  Pte.  R.  E.  Wyatt,  Mc- 
Roberts  S.  D.,  enlisted  with  the  68th  battalion,  but  was  later  transferred  to  the  46th 
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BRITISH  PICTURES  FOR  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 

To  encourage  the  teaching  and  study  of  British  History,  has  acquired  the  control,  for 
educational  purposes  in  Canada,  of  the  publications  of  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Company  of 
England  and  is  co-operating  with  the  Art  for  Schools  Association  of  England,  Landeker  &  Brown, 
London,  England,  and  the  Medici  Society  (Canadian  Agency). 

Reproductions  in  the  Mezzogravure  Process  in  exact  colour  facsimile  of  famous  Historical 
paintings. 

British  House  of  Commons  and  Royal  Exchange  panels. 

Authentic  Royal  Portraits.     Hand-coloured  Prints. 

Treaty  of  Ghent.     The  Arming  of  the  King. 

Portraits  of  famous  men  and  women. 

Cartoons  illustrating  Early  British  History. 

Honour  Rolls  published  in  aid  of  Prince  of  Wales  National  Relief  Fund. 

The  Scrap  of  Paper,  Etc. 


in 
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p^u 

'1     y  7 

t     ■             J    ,     : 

"CARDINAL   WOLSEY  AT  THE  TRIAL  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON 
AND  HENRY  VIII.,  AT  BLACKFRIARS,  A.D  ,  7529." 

Painted  by  Frank  O.  Salisbury.      To  be  seen  in  the  House  of  .Commons. 

"As  reproductions  they  surely  rival  the  water  colour  or  oil  originals  for  they  are  wonderfully 
true  in  respect  to  infinite  variety  of  light  and  shade,  possess  a  remarkable  depth  of  colour  and 
present  a  softness  of  tone  which  is  a  feature  of  the  highly  developed  Mezzogravure  method." — Tht 
British  Printer. 

Loan  Exhibit  of  56  pictures  (continually  being  added  to). 

Pictures  supplied  to  Schools  in  Canada  at  English  Educational  prices. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  from — 

MRS.   GEORGE  H.   SMITH, 

Hon.   Sec,   Education  Committee  I.O.D.E.-, 

31    Church   Street, 

St.   Catharines,   Ontario. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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battalion;  J.  L.  Ward,  Wilkie  High  School,  sailed  on  the  Lusitania,  proposing  to  enlist 
in  the  old  country,  but  was  drowned;  Pte.  M.  A.  Wittich,  Crown  Hill  S.D.,  1st  Field 
Ambulance;  E.  D.  Walker,  St.  Imre  S.  D.;  Pte.  T.  C.  V.  Wigham,  Rouen  S.  D.,  217th 
battalion;  R.  G.  Warman,  1st  Field  Ambulance  Corps;  W.  Whittaker,  Athol  S.  D.,  1st 
Field  Ambulance  Dep't;  E.  J.  Wildfang,  Avonhurst  S.  D.,  195th  battalion;  B.  S. 
Walters,  Principal,  East  End  S.  D.;  T.  J.  Woolford,  Knapton  S.  D.,  Army  Medical 
Corps;  T.  W.  H.  Williams,  Scandia  S.  D.,  196th  Western  Universities  battalion. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Thirty-six  schools  throughout  the  Province  exhibited  their  garden  produce  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibition,  Halifax,  in  September.  They  also  sent  very  creditable  exhibits 
in  sewing,  cooking,  canning  and  manual  training.  At  most  of  the  County  Exhibitions^ 
there  is  also  a  good  show  from  the  Rural  Science  Schools. 

Inspector  Robinson  of  Canning  held  a  very  successful  Teachers'  Institute  at  Ber- 
wick, Sept.  7th  and  8th.   A  school  exhibition  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Association  at  Halifax,  August  30th-September  1st,  was 
one  of  the  best  meetings  of  that  Association.  The  papers  and  addresses  were  less 
technical  than  they  often  are;  and,  consequently,  they  were  more  helpful  to  the  ordinary 
teacher. 

Miss  Lillie  Barrett  is  principal  at  Bible  Hill  School,  Truro. 

E.  W.  Connolly,  M.A.,  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  while  he  serves  with  the  Canadian  troops  overseas. 


Little  Robert  was  very  bright  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  at  school  was  promoted 
to  the  second  grade.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  first-grade  teacher,  and  was  loth  to 
leave  her.  "Miss  Eva,"  he  said,  "I  do  wish  you  knew  enough  to  teach  second  grade, 
so  I  wouldn't  have  to  leave  you." 

Teacher  was  impressing  upon  the  class  the  importance  of  accurate  observation.  To 
illustrate  she  said,  "  Now  each  of  you  look  around  this  room  and  tell  me  what  is  the  most 
interesting  object  to  you  and  why." 

Tommy  Jones  was  the  first  to  raise  his  hand. 

"Yes,  Thomas,  what  is  the  most  interesting  object  you  have  observed?" 

"Your  desk,  please.  Miss." 

"Why?" 

"Billy  Baker  put  a  snake  in  it." — New  York  Times. 

It  Sounded  Too  Familiar. 
"I'll  attend  to  you  in  a  minute!"  was  the  favourite  remark  of  a  certain  mother  to 
any  of  her  children  who  were  naughty;  and  the  delinquent  knew  that  this  usually 
meant  a  whipping.  One  day  she  sent  her  four-year-old  son  to  the  grocer's  for  some 
flour.  It  was  his  first  errand,  and,  much  to  his  mother's  surprise,  he  returned  empty- 
handed.  "Where's  the  flour?"  she  asked.  "I — I  didn't  get  it,  mums",  replied  the 
youngster.  "I  was  frightened  at  the  man".  "Nonsense,  he  won't  hurt  you!"  admon- 
ished the  parent  sternly.  "Go  back  at  once  and  get  the  flour!"  But  again  the  boy 
came  back  without  it,  and  this  time  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "What's  the  matter?" 
asked  the  mother,  anxiously.  " Boo-o-boo-o ! "  wailed  the  little  messenger.  "I'm 
frightened  at  that  man.  Each  time  I  went  in  he  said,  'All  right,  sonny,  I'll  tend  to  you 
in  a  minute!'" 


Strictly  Business. 
A  Canadian  teacher  fell  heir  to  an  English  estate  of  £20,000.  In  the  lawyer's  office 
the  clerks  made  bets  as  to  how  she  would  take  it.  One  thought  she  would  scream,  two 
were  of  opinion  she  would  burst  into  tears,  two  others  favoured  hysterics.  Her  reply 
to  the  messenger  was  disconcerting:  "I  shall  finish  my  monthly  report,  hear  these 
spelling  errors,  whip  two  boys  and  be  at  your  office  in  forty  minutes". 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

War  and  the  Schools. — A  group  of  two  dozen  history  teachers 
from  the  High  and  Continuation  Schools  of  Ontario  discussed  recently 
the  teaching  of  the  war.  In  the  discussion  it  was  revealed  that  ten  or 
more  had  not  read  or  seen  the  Departmental  circular  of  suggestions  on 
the  teaching  of  the  war.  This  was  unfair  to  the  students  who  were  to  be 
taught.  Few  if  any  teachers  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  gather 
together  such  material  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Departmental  circular  on 
"The  War  and  the  Schools".     Have  you  a  copy? 

Inspector  Phillips. — The  inspectors  of  the  Districts  of  Ontario 
are  not  ordinary  men.  Perhaps  the  method  of  selection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  not  by  the  Municipal  Council  may  help  to  ex- 
plain this.  Perhaps  something  in  the  Districts  themselves  may  explain 
it- — something  in  isolation,  great  distances,  and  strenuous  living.  What- 
ever the  cause  the  District  Inspectors  are  not  ordinary  men.  They  bring 
the  leaven  of  scholarship  into  the  remote  places  of  the  country.  Follow- 
ing the  trail  blazed  by  the  great  pioneer  inspectors,  McCaig,  Grant,  and 
Reazin,  they  abound  in  service  and  sacrifice. 

For  eighteen  years  Sylvanus  Phillips  has  been  a  District  Inspector. 
His  recent  withdrawal  from  the  East  Algoma  inspectorate  gives  occasion 
to  his  fellow-teachers  to  pause  and  send  with  him  into  his  retirement  a 
world  of  good  wishes.  They  thank  him  for  the  example  he  has  given 
them  of  unobtrusive  and  persistent  fidelity  to  duty.  They  know  that 
the  rewards  of  duty  well  done  will  accompany  him  as  honour,  love,  and 
troops  of  friends. 

Grants  for  Research  Work. — To  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Congress  in  1862,  which  have  become  in  the 
main  the  State  Universities,  the  American  Congress  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $30,000  each  in  behalf  of  research  work  in  agriculture.  This 
research  work  has  resulted  in  discoveries  of  immense  value  to  American 
agriculture.  A  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  now  urges  upon  Congress  an  annual  grant  of  $15,000  to 
each  State  University  in  behalf  of  research,work  in  engineering  and  other 
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branches  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  application  of  science  will  minimize 
the  labour  required  of  the  workers.  It  is  unfair  and  undemocratic, 
the  committee  pleads,  to  strive  to  minimize  the  labour  of  those  who 
■w  ork  in  agriculture  and  neglect  those  who  work  in  the  manufacturing 
industries.  Research  work  in  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts  should 
not  sell  its  discoveries  to  individuals.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  the  public  should  pay  for  it.  Moreover,  it  is  of  equal  value  with 
similar  research  work  in  agriculture.  It  also  will  repay  many  times  its 
cost. 

The  committee  has  some  assurances  of  favourable  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  Government  of  Canada  has  followed  America's  precedent 
in  its  generous  grants  to  agriculture  in  each  of  the  provinces.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  it  will  follow  it  again  with  generous  grants  to  research 
work  in  the  industries? 

Teachers'  Institutes. — A  correspondent  who  has  visited  a  number 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Ontario  sends  the  following  notes  to  this  office: 

"Are  Teachers'  Institutes  worth  while?  A  few  of  the  teachers 
attending  them  will  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  but  the  majority 
of  teachers,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  inspectors,  are  convinced 
of  their  worth.  That  the  provincial  departments  of  education  think 
them  worth  while  is  sho"wn  by  the  fact  that  they  spend  several  thousand 
dol'ars  upon  them  annually  and  take  great  pains  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  teachers  and  an  acceptable  programme.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
great  deal  of  positive  information  is  gained  by  the  teachers  attending 
them;  their  great  value  lies  in  the  opportunity  they  provide  for  social 
intercourse  and  the  fostering  of  the  solidarity  of  the  profession.  It  is  no 
little  thing  for  a  teacher  in  a  remote  rural  school  to  come  to  an  inspiring 
convention  where  she  is  made  to  feel  a  member  of  a  large  and  influential 
profession.  For  this  reason  alone,  and  quite  apart  from  any  other 
consideration.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  worth  while.  The  fact  that  some 
new  knowledge  is  gained,  some  new  device  learned,  and  an  inspiration 
obtained  which  makes  many  drab  teaching  days  less  drab  then  they  would 
otherwise  be  is  also  in  their  favour. 

"Can  they  be  improved?  Certainly!  Nothing  under  the  sun 
is  perfect,  and  many  Institutes  are  far  from  being  as  good  *as  they  might 
easily  be.  Most  of  them  are  too  heterogeneous  so  far  as  the  papers  and 
discussions  are  concerned.  Few  of  them  seem  to  have  any  unity;  at 
least  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  the  selection  of 
topics  was  made.  The  evening  meeting  is  often  an  entertainment,  an 
entertainment,  however,  which  is  usually  spoiled  by  mixing  up  with  it  a 
more  or  less  stodgy  professional  lecture.  Few  persons  realize  how  very 
difficult  it  is  for  a  lecturer  to  compete  successfully  with  a  professional 
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singer,  player,  or  elocutionist.  It  would  be  far  better  to  eliminate  the 
lecture  at  the  evening  meeting  and  make  it  frankly  an  entertainment. 
Again,  most  Institute  programmes  would  be  immeasurably  improved  if 
some  definite  ine  of  study  were  followed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange  for  a  thorough  discussion,  say,  of  the  teaching  of  literature, 
arithmetic,  handwork  or  the  like  at  each  Institute.  The  topic  or  topics 
could  be  announced  months  ahead  of  time  and  the  teachers  in  an  in- 
spectorate could  be  experimenting  in  the  meantime  with  new  methods 
or  devices  and  so  come  to  the  convention  primed  with  information  and 
bursting  with  new  ideas.  The  discussion  would  certainly  gain  in  value 
for  the  greater  concentration.  As  it  is,  most  Institutes  resemble  vaude- 
villes; the  teachers  flit  from  topic  to  topic  and  exhaust  none  of  them 
thoroughly.  The  discussion  of  one  or  two  topics  which  had  been  an- 
nounced previously,  and  conned  over  and  experimented  upon  by  the 
teacher,  would  lead  to  livelier  discussions  at  the  meetings,  and  greater 
benefits  to  all  concerned  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

"Some  Institutes  could  be  improved  in  many  minor  ways.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  question  of  hotel  accommodation  for  teachers  and 
lecturers.  It  would  appear  to  be  axiomatic  that  the  Institute  should 
be  held  only  in  a  centre  which  can  provide  ample  accommodation  at 
reasonable  prices.  Yet  teachers  repeatedly  complain  of  the  discomforts 
they  are  made  to  suffer  when  attending  the  annual  Institute.  Again, 
some  of  the  rural  Institutes  could  with  profit  spend  a  day  on  a  side-trip 
of  educational  value.  It  would  enlarge  the  outlook  of  teachers  partici- 
pating in  it.  Finally,  much  petty  annoyance  would  be  avoided  if  the 
president  of  the  Institute  would  with  firm  decision  stick  to  the  advertised 
time-table.  Many  papers  and  lectures  are  spoiled  by  unexpected  calls 
from  the  president.  It  is  not  every  person  called  upon  at  a  moment's 
notice  who  can  control  himself  sufficiently  well  to  do  justice  to  his 
subject,  himself,  or  his  audience." 

The  School  does  not  endorse  all  these  comments.  It  submits  them 
nevertheless  to  the  consideration  of  its  readers. 


A  Well-Learned  Lesson. 

"Well,  Willie,'  said  father,  as  the  precocious  offspring  returned  from  his  first  day  at 
school,  "what  did  you  learn  at  school  to-day?" 

"Lots  o'  things,"  answered  Willie  proudly.  "I  learned  always  to  say,  'Yes,  sir* 
and  'No,  sir'  and  'Yes,  ma'am'  and  'No,  ma'am'." 

"Oh,  you  did?" 

"Yep." 


How  He  Knew. 
"Give  three  reasons  for  saying  the  earth  is  round,"  confronted  Sandy  on  an  examin- 
ation paper.  "  My  teacher  says  it's  round,  the  book  says  it's  round,  and  a  man  told  me 
it  was  round."  At  his  high  school  entrance  examination  the  physiology  paper  asked 
"How  many  times  does  your  pulse  beat  a  minute?"  Sandy  put  down  his  pen,  opened 
his  watch  on  the  desk  beside  him,  grasped  his  pulse,  and  calmly  counted. 


Diary  of  the  War 

{Continued  from  the  November  number.) 

(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  June,  1916,  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  Special  War  Edition. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement  in  this  issue.) 

Aug.      30.     Zeppelin  bombards   Bukarest.      Russian   troops  reported   in    Roumania. 

Enemy  attacks  near  Guillemont  defeated.     Russians  make  progress  in 

Carpathians. 
Aug.      31.     Completion  of  two  months'  battle  of  the  Somme.    German  port  of  Dar-es- 

Salaam  boml^arded  by  British  warships. 

SEPTEMBER,  1916. 

Sept.  1.  Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Rumania.  Allied  naval  demonstration  at  Athens; 
thirty  warships  and  transports  anchor  off  Piraeus.  Austrians  retire 
before  Russians  in  the  Orsova  region. 

Sept.  2.  Thirteen  Zeppelins  raid  the  eastern  counties  and  London;  15  casualties. 
The  Greek  Government  concedes  the  following  demands  of  the  Allies: 
control  of  ports  and  telegraphs,  and  expulsion  of  enemy  agents  and  Greek 
subjects  guilty  of  espionage.  Four  German  steamers  in  Piraeus  Harbour 
are  seized.  Russians  capture  the  Ploska  Height,  north  of  the  Jablonica 
Pass.    Bulgaria  offensive  in  the  Dobrudja. 

Sept.  3.  The  first  Zeppelin  to  be  brought  down  on  British  soil  lands  at  Cuffley,  north  of 
London.  For  bringing  it  down  Lieutenant  William  L.  Robinson,  R.F.C. 
is  awarded  the  V.C.  Great  Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Somme.  British 
take  the  whole  of  Guillemont  and  part  of  Ginchy:  the  French  take  Le 
Forest  and  Clery;  2,000  prisoners.  Germans  at  Verdun  attempt  to 
break  the  French  lines  at  Vaux-Chapitre.  Russians  capture  an  enemy 
position  in  the  region  of  Brzezany,  on  the  Zlota  Lipa. 

Sept.  4.  Anglo-French  offensive  continues.  The  French  press  on  east  of  Le  Forest 
and  take  500  prisoners.  French  also  attack  south  of  the  Somme  and 
advance  on  a  front  of  12  miles  from  Barleux  to  south  of  Chaulnes 
2,700  prisoners.  British  gain  ground  near  Mouquet  Farm  and  gain  a 
footing  in  Leuze  Wood.  French  make  gains  north  of  Fleury,  Verdun. 
Fighting  in  the  Dobrudja  between  Russo-Rumanian  and  Bulgar- 
German  forces.  Dobritch  captured  by  the  latter.  Dar-es-Salaam,  the 
great  port  of  German  East  Africa,  surrenders  to  British  naval  forces. 

Sept.  5.  British  line  extended  1,500  yards  east  of  Guillemont.  British  capture  the 
whole  of  Leuze  Wood  and  all  the  ground  between  Falfemont  Farm  and 
Leuze  Wood.  French  progress  east  of  Clery.  French  attacks  south  of 
the  Somme  continued.  Soyecourt  and  Chilly  captured.  Russian  victory 
south-east  of  Halicz;  4,500  prisoners  taken. 
Sept.  6.  French  capture  t  he  greater  part  of  Berny-en-Santerre  and  the  northern  part 
of  Vermandovillers;  they  reach  the  railway  from  Chaulnes  to  Roye. 
French  gain  success  at  Verdun  carrying  the  German  lines  for  a  length  of 
1,600  yards  between  Vaux-Chapitre  Wood  and  Le  Chenois.  Russians 
bombard  the  town  of  Halicz.  They  also  advance  6  to  9  miles  on  a  12  mile 
front  north  of  Halicz;  5,600  prisoners.  Bulgarians  capture  Turtukai  in 
the  Dobrudja  and  claim  20,000  Roumanian  prisoners. 
[  200  1 
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Sept.       7.     Orsova  occupied  by  the  Roumanians.    Roumanians  advance  north-west  of 
Petroseny  in  the  direction  of  Hatszeg  and  in  Eastern  Carpathians  towards 
Hargita. 
Sept.       8.     Heavy  fighting  in  the  Dobrudja  near  Dobritch. 
Sept.       9.     British  capture  the  whole  of  Ginchy  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Leuze 

Wood.     Bulgar-German  forces  capture  Silistria. 
Sept.     10.     British  troops  cross  the  Struma  at  several  pointsand  capture  several  villages 

from  the  Bulgars. 
Sept.     11.     Russians  advance  in  the  Carpathians  capturing  Mount  Kapul,  north  of 
the  Kirlibaba  Pass.     Russian  troops  in  Armenia  capture  the  hill  called 
the  Pyramids.    M.  Zaimis,  the  Greek  Premier,  resigns. 
Sept.     12.     Great  French  advance  from  Combles  to  the  Somme;  Hill  145,  Marrieres 
Wood  and  trench  system  on  4  mile  front  to  the  Bapaume-Peronne  Road 
taken;  1,500  prisoners.     The  Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps  at  Kavala  sur- 
renders voluntarily  to  the  Germans,  and  is  removed  to  Germany.    M.  Dimi- 
trakoppulos  agrees  to  form  a  Greek  Ministry. 
Sept.     13.     French  advance  continued  east  of  the  Bapaume-Peronne  road;  German 
third  line  taken.    Trenches  near  Le  Priez  Farm,  south-east  of  Combles 
captured;  2,300  prisoners  and  10  guns  captured. 
Sept.     14.     Le  Priez  Farm  captured  by  the  French.     British  storm  the  Wunderwerk 
south-east  of  Thiepval.    Italians  advance  east  of  the  Vallone  Valley  on 
the  Carso;  over  2,000  prisoners.     Serbians  beat  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
Allied  left  and  take  Gornichevo.    Russo- Roumanian  forces  retreat  in  the 
Dobrudja  to  the  Kara-Orman-Cuzgun  position.     Roumanians  advance 
in  Transylvania,  crossing  the  Aluta  River  east  of  Hermannstadt  and 
north-west  of  Kronstadt. 
Sept.     15.     Great  British  advance  on  the  Somme.    On  a  6  mile  front  they  storm  German 
positions  and  capture  Flers,  Martinpuich,  Courcelette,  High  Wood  and 
most  of  Bouleaux  Wood.     New  heavily-armoured  cars  popularly  called 
''tanks''  used  fcr  the  first  time;  over  4;000  prisoners.     French  capture 
trenches  south  of  Rancourt,  and  a  system  of  trenches  north  of  Le  Priez 
Farm.    South  of  the  Somme  they  advance  east  of  Deniecourt,  and  north- 
east of  Berny.    Italians  capture  San  Grado.    In  Macedonia,  Allies  capture 
heights  over-looking^  Fiorina.     General  Smut's  columns  reach  south  of 
Uluguru  Hills  and  effect  a  junction  near  Kissaki;  Van  Deventer  ap- 
proaches the  Great  Ruaha  River  on  the  road  to  Mahenge. 
Sept.     16.     British  capture  the  Danube  Trench  and  Mouquet  Farm  near  Thiepval 
and  extend  gains  on  1,000  yards  front  near  Courcelette.     Russians  take 
over  3,000  prisoners,  north  of  Halicz  along  the  Narajowka  and  Zlota 
Lipa.     Russo-Roumanian  forces  retire  to  the  Rasovo-Tuzla  line. 
Sept.     17.     British  advance  north  of  Mouquet  Farm  taking  over  200  prisoners.    French 
capture  the  villages  of  Berny  and  Deniecourt.     Franco-Russians  defeat 
the  Bulgars  and  capture  the  town  of  Fiorina. 
Sept.     18.     Between  Ginchy  and  Bouleaux  Wood  north-west  of  Combles  the  British 
advance  to  a  depth  of  1,000  yards  on  a  front  of  a  mile.    Heavy  fighting 
in    Transylvania;    Roumanians    moving    towards    Hatszeg.      Germans 
storm  a  bridgehead  on  the  Stockhod,  capturing  2,500  prisoners. 
Sept.     19.     Allied  warships  blockade  Greek  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Struma  to 
mouth  of  Mesto.    Bulgar-German  attacks  on  Rasova-Tuzla  line  defeated. 
Roumanians  fall  back  south  of  Petroseny. 
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Sept.  20.  French  repulse  heavy  German  attacks  north  of  the  Somme.  They  also 
gain  a  success  at  Verdun,  south  of  Thiaumont  Wood  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Vaux-Chapitre  Wood.  Italians  make  slight  advance  east  of 
Gorizia  and  on  the  Carso  east  of  Vallone.  Russo- Roumanian  troops 
resume  the  offensive  in  Dobrudja  and  take  many  prisoners;  Mackensen 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Austrians  capture  the  Vulcan  Pass  and  force 
the  Roumanians  to  retreat. 
Sept.     21.     British   capture  two   enemy  trenches  between    Martinpuich   and   Flers. 

Roumanians  enter  Szekely  Udvarhely. 
Sept.     22.     German  seaplane  raids  Dover.     French  make  progress  towards  Combles 

and  British  repulse  a  German  counter-attack  west  of  Mouquet  Farm. 
Sept.  23.  Twelve  Zeppelins  raid  London,  and  eastern,  south-eastern  and  east  Midland 
counties.  Two  brought  down  in  Essex;  one  by  gun-fire,  one  in  flames  by 
an  aeroplane.  Crew  of  the  former  surrendered  to  special  constable; 
38  killed,  125  injured.  Serbians  drive  back  Bulgarians  300  yards  on  the 
Kaymaktchalan  Plateau. 
Sept.     24.     Two  French  airman,  Capt.  de  Beauchamps  and  Lieutenant  Dancourt,  raid 

the  Krupp  works  at  Essen. 
Sept.     25.     Air  raid  by  seven  airships  on  Northern  and  North-Midland  counties;  35 
killed  and  27  injured.    British  advance  on  the  Somme  between  Combles 
and  Martinpuich;  Lesboeufs  and  Morval  captured;  communication  with 
Combles  practically  severed.     French   progress  south  of  Combles  at 
Rancourt,  Le  Priez  Farm  and  Tregicourt.    M.  Venizelos  leaves  Athens ^or 
Crete  uith  a  number  ofjollowers,  including  Admiral  Condouriotis  and  many 
other  army  and  navy  leaders,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  oj  the  new  Greek 
Nationalist  Movement. 
Sept.     26.     British  and  French  jointly  capture  Combles.     Many  prisoners  and  stores 
taken  in  Combles.    British  storm  Thiepval,  the  Zollern  Redoubt  and  Gueu- 
decourt.     Their  cavalry  pursue  the  Germans.     French  advance  to  the 
edge  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  and  also  attack  south"  of  the  Somme. 
Sept.     27.     British  storm  German  works  near  Flers  and  Thiepval,  capturing  the  Stuff 
Redoubt,  and  advance  on  a  front  of  2,000  yards.    French  enter  St.  Pierre 
Vaast  Wood.    A  German  attack  at  Verdun  against  Thiaumont-Fleury 
front  is  repulsed  by  the  French.    Greek  battleship  Hydra  joins  the  Allied 
fleet. 
Sept.     28.     North  of  Thiepval  the  British  capture  the  greater  part  of  the  Schwaben 
Redoubt.     They  advance  north  and  north-east  of  Courcelette  and  be- 
tween Martinpuich  and  Gueudecourt.    French  progress  between  Tregi- 
court and  Morval. 
Sept.     29.     British  make  gains  south-west  of  Le  Sars  on  the  Bapaume  Road  and  occupy 
a  fortified  farm  west  of  Le  Sars.    M.  Venizelos  and  Admiral  Condouriotis 
form  a  Greek  Provisional  Government. 
Sept.     30.     Von  Falkenhayn,  in  command  of  the  enemy  forces  in  Transylvania,  opens  a 
great  offensive  and  attacks  the  Roten  Turm  Pass.     Completion  of  three 
months'  battle  of  the  Somme. 


Ma's  Apprehension. 
Mother  to  father  after  hearing  her  son  rehearse  the  Greek  alphabet — "Ezra,  we 
can't  let  Silas  go  back  to  college  again." 
"Why  not?" 
"He  has  learned  to  swear.  I  just  heard  him  say,  'Alfred  beat-er,  damn-her,  pelt-her'." 


History  of  Literature  in  the  High  School 

GEORGE  MALCOLM,  B.A. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Stratford 

IN  the  October  number  of  The  School,  there  was  an  excellent  article 
on  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  literature  in  our  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  part  of 
the  subject  had  been  taught  some  years  ago  but  had  been  neglected 
during  more  recent  years,  and  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  copy  our 
American  neighbours  in  this  respect  to  a  certain  extent. 

This  phase  in  the  teaching  of  literature  was  dropped,  not  from  any 
lack  of  interest  in  the  study,  but  because  it  was  said  that  the  students 
were  learning  all  about  literature  without  knowing  very  much  about 
the  subject  itself. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  other 
direction  and  that  a  short  course  in  the  history  of  literature  might  be 
beneficial.  The  teachers  of  literature,  no  doubt,  have  taught  it  inci- 
dentally and  the  teachers  of  history  have  not  entirely  neglected  it. 

Without  wishing  to  obtrude  my  views  on  the  readers  of  The  School, 
but  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  younger  teachers  may  be  helped, 
I  submit  the  following  outline  which  has  been  of  use  to  me  in  class  work. 

I.  Period  of  Preparation,  450-1250.  (a)  The  making  of  the  race 
and  language,  (b)  Conversion  of  the  English,  (c)  "  Beowulf",  Caedmon, 
Bede,  Alfred,  Layamon. 

II.  The  Age  of  Chaucer,  1250  to  1400.  (a)  The  military  glories  of 
Edward  III.  (b)  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  (c)  Williarh  Langland.  (d)  Sir  John 
Mandeville.    (e)  John  Wycliffe.     (/)  John  Gower. 

III.  The  Age  of  Caxton,  1400  to  1580.  {a)  Introduction  of  Printing. 
(b)  Wars,  Discoveries,  Reformation,  (c)  Malory,  More,  Tyndale, 
Wyatt. 

IV.  The  Golden  Age,  1580  to  1625.  (a)  Historical  events.  (&)  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  (c)  Development  of  the  Drama,  (d)  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Bacon,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Sidney,  Raleigh. 

V.  The  Puritan  Age,  1625-1688.  (a)  Divine  Right,  Civil  War, 
Commonwealth.     (6)  Milton,  Bunyan,  Herrick,  Taylor,  Baxter. 

VI.  The  Revolutionary  Age,  1688-1789.  {a)  The  English  Revolu- 
tion, (b)  The  French  Revolution,  (c)  The  Great  Wars,  (d)  Dryden, 
Butler,  Temple,  Locke,  Newton,  {e)  The  Age  of  Queen  Anne — Pope, 
Thomson,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Fielding.  (/)  Later  writers, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Cowper,  Burns,  Hume,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Smith,  Boswell. 
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Vn.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  1789-1900.  (a)  Downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, (b)  Revolution  of  1830,  1848.  {c)  The  Romantic  Age  1800-1832, 
(d)  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Hallam.  (e)  The  Victorian  Age  1837-1916.  Democracy,  Religious 
Equality,  Growth  of  the  British  Empire.  (/)  Victoria,  Edward  VH, 
George  V.  (g)  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Kipling,  Macaulay. 
Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Ruskin,  Swinburn,  Grote,  Fronde, 
etc. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Chant  of  Love  For  England  And  Other  Poems,  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  103  pages.  J. 
M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  The  poem  by  Miss  Cone  which  gives  the  title  to 
this  interesting  volume  has  been  very  widely  quoted,  but  it  will  bear  repeating  here, 
for  it  is  a  particularly  effective  reply  to  the  famous  German  Hymn  of  Hate. 

A  CHANT  OF  LOVE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Shatter  her  beauteous  breast  ye  may. 
The  Spirit  of  England  none  can  slay! 
Dash  the  bomb  on  the  dome  of  Paul's, — 
Deem  ye  the  fame  of  the  Admiral  falls? 
Pry  the  stone  from  the  chancel  floor, — 
Dream  ye  that  Shakespeare  shall  live  no 

more? 
Where  is  the  giant  shot  that  kills 
Wordsworth  walking  the  old  green  hills? 
Trample  the  red  rose  on  the  ground, — 
Keats  is  Beauty  while  earth  spins  round  I 
Bind  her,  grind  her,  burn  her  with  fire, 
Cast  her  ashes  into  the  sea, — 
She  shall  escape,  she  shall  aspire, 
She  shall  arise  to  make  men  free. 
She  shall  arise  in  a  sacred  scorn. 
Lighting  the  lives  that  are  yet  unborn; 
Spirit  supernal,  Splendour  eternal, 
ENGLAND! 


A  song  of  hate  is  a  song  of  Hell; 
Some  there  be  that  sing  it  well. 
Let  them  sing  it  loud  and  long, 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  a  loftier  song: 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  Heaven  above. 
Singing  the  glory  of  her  we  love, — 
ENGLAND! 

Glory  of  thought  and  glory  of  deed, 
Glory  of  Hampden  and  Runnymede; 
Glory  of  ships  that  sought  far  goals, 
Glory  of  swords  and  glory  of  souls! 
Glory  of  songs  mounting  as  birds, 
Glory  immortal  of  magical  words; 
Glory  of  Milton,  glory  of  Nelson, 
Tragical  glory  of  Gordon  and  Scott; 
Glory  of  Shelley,  glory  of  Sidney, 
Glory  transcendent  that  perishes  not, 
Hers  is  the  story,  hers  be  the  glory, 
ENGLAND! 


The  Chant  oj  Love  for  England  is  only  one  of  several  striking  poems  in  this  interesting 
little  volume.  Miss  Cone  displays  a  wide  sympathy,  a  fine  literary  taste,  and  a  skill  in 
expression  which  will  make  us  look  forward  to  her  next  volume.  G.  M.  j. 

Workmanship  In  Words,  by  James  P.  Kelley.  333  pages.  Price  ?L0O.  Little  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  volume  on  composition  is  a  quite  unusual  treatment  of  the  leading 
points  about  good  writing,  intended  evidently  for  teachers  and  authors.  After  brief 
discussions  of  the  various  problems  of  composition,  the  author  quotes  numerous  examples 
of  I  ad  usage  from  very  well  known  authors.  No  name  is  too  great  to  deter  Mr.  Kelley. 
Bad  passages  are  quoted  from  most  of  the  great  authors  from  Shakespeare  on.     G.  M.  j. 


School  Trustees'  Term  of  Office 

H.    P.    MOORE,    J.P. 
Secretary,  Public  School  Board,  Acton. 

AS  the  time  for  the  annual  municipal  elections  approaches  the 
suggestion  for  a  one-year  term  for  members  of  Public  School  Boards 
is  again  heard  in  some  localities.  What  logical  reason  or  argument 
can  be  advanced  in  justification  of  the  proposal  to  substitute  a  one-year 
term  for  the  two-year  period  to  which  all  trustees  are  now  elected  and 
have  been  for  many  years? 

With  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years  of  continuous  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  Trustee  Boards,  with  their  members  elected  to  serve 
for  tw'o  years,  and  at  the  meetings  of  municipal  councils,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  annually,  I  am  forced  to  the  unqualified  conclusion 
that  the  two-year  term  has  numerous  advantages  over  the  other  in  the 
interests  of  the  constituency  administered.  I  have  thought  for  years 
that  the  annual  term  is  a  most  manifest  weakness  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  is  more  expensive ;  it  gives  no  adequate  opportunity  for  gaining 
the  experience  necessary  to  effective  service;  it  destroys  continuity  of 
effort  in  the  matter  of  needed  improvements,  desirable  enterprises,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  plans  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  community. 

While  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  official 
administrative  continuity  in  municipal  matters  the  necessity  for  this  is 
palpably  more  necessary  in  relation  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
placed  upon  school  trustees. 

It  requires  at  least  a  year  for  a  member  of  a  trustee  board,  without 
previous  experience,  to  gain  anything  like  an  intelligent  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  long  list  of  duties  placed  upon  him  by  statute  and 
Education  Department  regulations  and  to  learn  how  to  overtake  them 
with  satisfaction  to  the  important  interests  involved. 

The  need  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  school  premises  is  only 
learned  by  experience  and  in  the  first  year  of  service  a  very  meagre 
knowledge  of  this  need  is  obtained.  The  oversight  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  while  directly  in  the  charge  of  the  teacher,  will  always  be  super- 
vised in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  the  community  by  observant 
and  experienced  trustees  who  reasonably  magnify  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  under  the  guidance  and  orders 
of  the  Inspector,  but  a  school  trustee  worthy  the  name  and  importance 
of  trustee  will  fully  acquaint  himself  with  the  character,  ability,  success 
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or  otherwise  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  whose  engagement  he  has  been 
a  party.  Surely  a  trustee  is  better  fitted  for  intelligent  judgment  in 
these  matters  after  he  has  had  a  year's  experience  on  the  board. 

In  the  matter  of  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  plans 
could  hardly  be  prepared  and  finally  adopted  and  the  contracts  let 
before  the  trustee's  year  of  office  has  expired.  If,  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  trustees  retire,  as  they  would  automatically  ip  the  case  of 
a  one-year  term,  and,  perchance,  none  of  them  were  re-elected — a  thing 
very  possible  of  occurrence — could  the  members  of  the  new  board  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  superintend  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  new 
building  as  the  men  who  had  initiated  the  enterprise  the  previous  year? 

It  is  very  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  present  two-year  term  is  vastly 
superior  in  the  interests  of  the  school  to  what  the  alternative  could 
possibly  be,  and  trustees  thus  elected  will  give  more  efficient  service. 
Why  advocate  a  change? 


Book  Reviews 

The  Principles  of  Drawing,  by  Bellin-Carter.  Price  2^.  6c?.  Edward  Arnold,  London, 
The  teacher  of  drawing  will  find  in  this  little  book  many  very  useful  hints  on  methods. 

s.  w.  p. 

A  New  Practical  Course  in  Touch-Typewriting.  Ontario  Publishing  Company, 
Belleville,  Ont.  These  texts  are  on  the  lists  of  recommended  books  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  Ontario.  They  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  large  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  in  Ontario  and  are  widely  used  throughout  the  other  Provinces, 
notabl  in  all  the  western  provinces  to  the  coast.  The  author.  Principal  G.  M.  James, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  is  a  Canadian  teacher  of  wide  experience  and  marked  success.  His  methods 
have  been  tried  out  in  the  classroom  and  perfected  by  experience.  The  course  intensifies 
interest  while  developing  accuracy  and  speed.  s.  w.  p. 

The  German  Soul,  by  Baron  F.  von  Hiigel.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto,  1916. 
Pp.  223.  Price  25  6d.  net.  This  is  a  subtle  yet  clear  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of 
religion  and  philosophy  of  the  German  conception  of  the  state.  It  is  not  an  easy  book 
to  read  yet  it  well  repays  any  effort  spent  upon  it.  The  second  part  of  the  study  in 
which  English  and  Germans  are  compared  is  the  best  analysis  the  reviewer  has  yet 
seen.  Perhaps  the  author's  half-Scotch,  half-German,  parentage  explains  his  clear 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  British  cause  when  a 
man  of  his  antecedents  and  training,  not  only  deliberately  sides  with  the  Allies,  but 
endeavours  to  show  how  and  why  the  Austro-Germans  are  wrong.  p.  s. 

The  Principles  of  Military  Art,  by  Major  Sir  Francis  Fletcher-Vane.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  Toronto,  1916.  Pp.  xiiH-183.  Price  2^  Qd.  net.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  commissioned  officer  of  the  British  forces,  for  it  emphasises  an  aspect  of  training 
that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  are  more  important 
than  their  bodies.  Drill  is  good  and  discipline  is  better,  but  esprit  de  corps,  courage  and 
chivalry  are  best  of  all.  The  author  shows  that  an  officer  may  be  a  disciplinarian  with- 
out being  a  bully,  and  may  remain  a  gentleman,  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  but  also 
in  the  barracks  square.  In  a  word  he  wants  the  spirit  of  the  boy  scout  movement 
infused  into  the  training  of  the  new  Army,  and  he  proves  that  it  will  undoubtedly  pay. 

p.  s. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  Henry  Gilbert.  350  pages.  Price  bs.  net.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  This  b»ok  is  just  what  its  title  implies — a  story,  and  an 
absorbing  one.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  pupils  of  Third  and  Fourth  Book 
classes;  it  is  real  history — the  kind  that  makes  boys  and  girls  "like"  the  subject.  An 
excellent  book  for  the  High  or  the  Public  School  library. 


Latin  by  the  Direct  Method 

DAVID   BRESLOVE,    M.A. 

Classical  Master,  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute. 

THE  use  of  oral  Latin  in  schools  is  not  an  innovation  of  the  twentieth 
century.  During  the  Dark  Ages  Latin  continued  to  be  the  official 
language  of  the  Church.  With  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  need  of  the  Latin  speech  was  more  emphasised,  and  greater  stress  was 
laid  on  correct  Ciceronian.  The  oral  use  of  Latin  by  both  pupil  and 
teacher  was  more  important  than  the  written  study  of  the  language. 
In  the  universities  and  particularly  in  the  German  gymnasien,  Latin 
was  spoken  to  a  considerable  extent  until  very  recently.  Latin  is  still 
the  medium  of  communication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  colleges,  even  in  North  America,  Latin  has  continued 
to  be  a  medium  of  instruction  and  lecture,  and  some  subjects  have  often 
been  presented  in  Latin  alone;  at  Laval  University,  Montreal,  the 
lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  are  still  delivered  in  Latin.  But  in 
most  educational  institutions,  Latin  has  become  more  and  more  rare 
until  now,  even  in  the  German  seminars,  Latin  conversation  has  been 
almost  abandoned. 

As  Latin  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  practical  medium  of  com- 
munication, the  m.ethod  of  teaching  the  language  was  modified,  the 
so-called  "classical"  method  coming  into  vogue.  This  was  adopted  not 
only  by  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  by  instructors  in  the  modern 
languages.  The  faults  of  the  "classical"  method  were  first  attacked 
by  the  latter.  Victor,  Sweet,  Paul  Passy,  etc.,  were  foremost  in  the 
revolution  which  followed.  The  Direct  Method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  was  established,  which  is  practically  the  only  one  now  employed 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  which  has  found  many  advocates  in  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

While  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  has  been  receiving  constant- 
ly increasing  attention,  most  critics  will  probably  "admit  that  classics 
are  worth  learning  on  their  merits  ...  if  the  price  to  be  paid  be  not 
too  heavy."  And  there's  the  rub.  Under  our  present  system  the  price 
paid  for  what  the  pupil  receives  is  too  high.  The  four  years'  study  of 
Latin  in  our  High  Schools,  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  fev/,  is  a  failure  for 
the  many.  A  large  number  of  pupils  complete  their  course  not  only 
with  little  knowledge  of  Latin  but  with  a  great  dislike  for  it. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  rapid  decay  of  classical  studies  in  England 
led  earnest  teachers  there  seriously  to  investigate  the  direct  method  of 
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language  teaching.  They  soon  concluded  that,  if  French  and  German 
could  be  vivified  by  making  them  really  alive,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  do  the  same  Vvdth  Latin.  A  movement  began  which  has  now  assumed 
pretty  large  proportions,  to  put  fresh  vigour  into  Latin  by  teaching  it 
as  if  it  were  to  be  used  as  a  regular  means  of  communication,  as  a  living 
language. 

The  aim  of  the  system,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Head 
Master  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  is  to  proceed:  (1)  by  reasonable 
stages,  (2)  from  the  easier  to  the  harder,  (3)  without  overburdening  the 
learner  with  new  work,  (4)  without  neglecting  any  other  necessary  study, 
(5)  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  capable  mastery  of  the  subject  up  to 
the  standard  set  for  each  stage,  enabling  him  (a)  to  understand  what  he 
hears  or  reads,  (b)  to  express  his  own  thoughts  fluently,  and  (c)  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  enjoy  the  literature. 

Dr.  Rouse  recommends  that  French  be  commenced  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  Latin  two  years  later.  French  is  to  be  begun  first,  as  it  is  more  like 
English  in  form  and  matter  than  Latin.  A  very  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  demanded.  "A  piece  of  composition,"  says  Dr.  Rouse,  "in  any 
language  which  is  not  approximately  correct,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth 
little;  and  one  which  wins  only  half  marks  is  practically  worthless."  In 
a  phrase,  "perfect  correctness"  is  the  goal. 

The  direct  method  is  based  on  the  spoken  word,  since  that  is  the 
proper  medium  of  language,  more  real  to  the  learner,  quicker  of  use  and 
easier  to  correct.  The  pupils  begin  from  the  first  lesson  to  use  Latin. 
Only  when  the  correct  expression  .has  been  taught  is  the  learner  allowed 
to  write,  and  this  he  does  partly  as  a  test  of  his  having  learnt,  partly  as  a 
help  to  the  memory.  There  is  a  continual  interchange  of  question  and 
answer,  v.hich  keeps  the  pupil's  attention  fixed  and  makes  necessary  a 
constant  succession  of  efforts.  The  subject-matter  of  the  first  lessons 
is  taken  from  the  things,  acts  and  thoughts  of  daily  life.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  class  is  Latin.  When  a  sentence  is 
spoken,  if  it  is  possible  to  point  to  the  thing  described,  or  to  do  the  act 
prescribed,  the  expression  becomes  linked  with  the  thing  or  act,  and  each 
is  recalled  by  the  other.  It  soon  becomes  possible  to  do  most  of  the 
business  of  school  life  in  Latin,  and  thus  the  learner  is  practising  his  new 
kno\A  ledge  all  the  time. 

The  pupil,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  must  keep  the  English  words  out 
of  his  mind  entirely,  and  always  connect  the  Latin  words,  in  his  mind, 
directly  with  the  thing  or  act  which  they  represent.  Careful  memorisa- 
tion of  all  work  assigned  by  the  teacher  and  constant  practice  in  the  use 
of  Latin  words  and  sentences  are  indispensable. 

The  first  lessons  by  the  direct  method  consist  of  exercises  introducing 
the  present  indicative  active  and  present  imperative  active  of  the  four 
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conjugations,  and  the  nominatives  and  accusatives  of  many  nouns.  The 
work  develops  according  to  a  definite  system  of  paradigms  and  syntax, 
simple  at  the  beginning  and  growing  more  and  more  complex.  A  large 
and  important  element  is  the  part  taken  by  the  pupils  themselves;  when 
they  go  to  the  board,  or  open  a  door,  or  close  a  window,  or  do  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  are  commonly  done  in  a  classroom,  they  explain  in 
Latin  what  they  are  doing.     Very  little  English  is  heard. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  teacher  begins  to  tell  the  pupils  short  stories, 
and  they  in  turn  are  required  to  give  these  back  to  the  teacher,  some- 
times orally,  sometimes  in  written  form.  Here  the  pupils'  imagination 
plays  a  very  large  part,  and  one  of  the  interesting  results  of  this  teaching 
is  the  display,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of  their  own  power  of  initiative. 

When  the  pupils  come  to  the  actual  reading  of  the  foreign  language, 
Latin  remains  the  medium.  The  passage  is  not  translated  into  English, 
but  is  to  be  understood  without  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  Any  new 
or  obscure  words  or  expressions  are  explained  in  Latin,  with  the  aid  of 
gesticulation  and  dumb-show,  if  need  be.  As  a  test  of  what  is  being  read, 
the  pupils  are  asked  to  give  back  in  Latin  in  their  own  words  the  content 
of  the  passage,  and  to  answer  in  Latin  questions  based  on  the  original. 

After  many  months  devoted  to  this  kind  of  study,  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  is  commenced.  This  is  no  longer  a  means  of  finding 
out  whether  the  pupil  knows  the  general  meaning  of  his  Latin,  but,  that 
stage  having  been  already  passed,  it  is  an  exercise  aimed  to  teach  him 
to  produce  English  that  will  show  an  idiomatic  handling  of  the  mother 
tongue  to  offset  the  idiomatic  foreign  language. 

In  teaching  Latin  composition,  the  process  in  the  early  stages  is 
to  write  down  what  has  been  practised  orally,  or  the  substance  of  it,  or 
exercises  on  it.  Later,  a  piece  of  English  based  on  the  reading  m.ay  be 
given,  not  to  be  literally  translated  but  as  a  basis  for  a  Latin  paragraph. 
In  the  next  stage  the  master  repeats  a  simple  story  which  he  drives 
home  by  questions  and  answers  until  it  is  known.  The  piece  is  then 
reproduced  from  memory  in  school  or  at  home.  The  master  must 
call  attention  to  any  words  or  constructions  he  desires  to  be  used;  in 
this  way  he  can  obtain  practice  in  anything.  Occasionally  a  fev.'  English 
sentences  may  also  be  given  for  exact  translation,  to  illustrate  some- 
thing new  or  difficult,  such  as  the  gerundive,  ablative  absolute,  etc. 

An  important  phase  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  Latin,  where 
oral  work  is  so  stressed,  is  pronunciation.  The  champions  of  the  "re- 
stored" pronunciation — Arnold,  Conway,  Postgate,  Westaway,  etc. — 
propose  that  the  "English"  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  be  abandoned. 
This  method  found  acceptance  from  the  convenience  of  giving  to  the 
symbols  of  the  Roman  alphabet  when  used  to  write  Latin  the  sounds 
which  are  commonly  denoted  by  these  symbols  when  used    to   write 
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English.  This  method,  of  course,  altogether  disregards  historical 
accuracy,  and  accustoms  the  learner  to  fancy  that  languages  exist  as 
written  rather  than  as  spoken;  for  he  is  put  to  no  trouble  to  discover 
the  true  sounds  of  the  language  he  is  studying.  The  "restored"  pro- 
nunciation aims  at  a  reasonable  approximation  to  the  sounds  which 
actually  existed  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  spelling,  as 
Latin  is  almost  perfectly  phonetic* 

The  use  of  the  phonetic  symbols  adopted  by  the  Association  Pho- 
n^tique  Internationale  may  be  successfully  extended  to  Latin.  The 
following  transcription  is  taken  from  "The  First  Latin  Book"  by 
Atkinson  and  Pearce. 

ViLICI   ET   SERVORUM   OFFICIA. 

Vilicus  servos  regebat.     Vestimenta  familiae  dabat.     Nova  vesti- 
menta  quotannis  dabat,  et  trita  accipiebat.     Aratra  emebat.     Aratris 
servi  agros  colebant.    Villam  purgabant,  hortos  irrigabant. 
wi ;  1 ;  ik  et  serwo ;  r**  of-fikia. 

wi:  1:  ikus  serwo:  s  rege:  bat.  westi:  menta  familiai  dabat.  nowa 
westi:  menta  kwotan-ni:  s  dabat  et  tri:  tak-kipie:  bat.  ara:  tra  eme: 
bat.  ara:  tri:  s  serwi:  agro:  s  kole:  bant,  wi:  1:  am  purga:  bant,  horto: 
s  ir:  riga:  bant. 

*  For  a  table  of  Latin  sounds  as  "restored"  see  Professor  Crawford's  articles  in 
The  School,  October  and  November  1915  or  the  pamphlet  in  which  those  articles  are 
reprinted. 

To  be  continued. 


One  Answer. 
»     In  an  examination  covering  homonyms  a  teacher,  perhaps  unwisely,  asked  for  the 
spelling  and  definitions  of  the  words  celery  and  salary. 

One  pertinent  answer  read :  You  must  have  a  salary  to  be  able  to  buy  celery. 

Mixed  on  His  Figures. 
A  new  regulation  in  a  certain  coal  mine  required  that  each  man  mark  with  chalk 
the  number  of  every  car  of  coal  mined.  One  man  named  Rudolph  having  filled  the 
eleventh  car,  marked  it  as  No.  1  and,  after  pondering  awhile,  let  it  go  at  that. 
Another  miner,  happening  to  notice  what  he  thought  was  a  mistake,  called  Rudolph's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  marked  the  car  No.  1  instead  of  No.  11.  "Yes,  I 
know,"  said  Rudolph.    "  But  I  can't  think  which  side  de  odder  wan  go  on." 


m  As  They  Looked  to  Her. 

w^'   A  bright  four-year-old  had  been  told  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  beauty  of  diamonds. 

So  Margie  went  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  asked  to  be  shown  hers.    A  handsome  ring  was 

put  in   her   hand,  and  she   studied  it  intently  for  a  few  minutes.      Then,  looking   up 

earnestly  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  face,  she  asked,  "Which  is  the  diamond,  the  brass  or  the 

glass?" 

As  She  Understood  It. 
A  teacher  tried  to  give  her  pupils  some  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  distant  countries 
by  saying:  "Cambodia  is  about  as  large  as  Siam,"  but  when  this  information  was 
reproduced  in  a  written  exercise,  one  of  the  girls  put  it  in  the  words:  "She  says  Cam- 
bodia is  about  as  large  as  she  is." 


On  Lettering 

STANLEY   HARROD. 

Teacher  of  evening  classes  in  lettering  and  illumination. 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

IF  one  were  to  examine  the  art  work  done  by  students  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  Dominion,  one  might  with  truth  say  that  the  weakest 

spot  in  nearly  every  case  is  the  lettering.  Designs  of  a  fairly  credi- 
table nature  are  made  for  Easter  and  Christmas  cards,  but  the  lettering 
is  generally  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  lack  of  a  systematic  use  of  letters  and  in  the  fact  that 
models  of  a  too  advanced  nature  are  frequently  employed. 

The  alphabets  here  given  are  not  by  any  means  new,  as  they  are 
based  upon  work  done  by  the  illuminators  of  old,  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  These  letters  were  themselves  based  upon  the  incised 
Roman  letters. 

The  Roman  inscriptions  have  always  been  justly  set  before  us  as 
models  which  we  should  study  in  our  search  after  an  ideal  letter-form. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  study  only  the  carved  examples; 
we  should  go  into  the  matter  more  deeply  and  try  to  find  out  how  they 
actually  came  into  being. 

A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  in  most  cases  they  must  have  been 
designed  in  position,  and  the  carving  done  by  workmen  following  lines 
already  marked  upon  the  stone.  The  nature  of  the  forms  of  these 
letters  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  marks  were  made  by  a  broad 
fiat  tool  capable  of  giving  a  broad  line  in  one  direction  and  a  narrow 
one  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  shapes  of  the  serifs  and  the  juncture  of 
one  line  with  another  are  characteristics  of  the  true  use  of  the  chisel 
with  which  the  letters  were  cut;  but  the  disposition  of  the  thick  and  thin 
parts  of  the  letters  are  such  as  could  be  made  at  once  with  a  broad  piece 
of  charred  wood  or  a  tool  of  a  like  nature. 

This  then  is  the  essential  form  of  Roman  lettering,  that  it  shall  con- 
sist of  thick  and  thin  strokes  alternating  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
occur  if  a  pen  with  a  broad  point  were  used  upon  paper,  and  the  letters 
not  drawn  but  freely  and  easily  written.  This  also  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  all  beautiful  lettering,  and  the  use  of  a  brush  in  making  letter- 
forms  should  not  be  permitted  until  a  right  understanding  of  their 
essential  parts  has  been  arrived  at. 

The  diagrams  with  which  this  article  is  illustrated  are  all  written  with 
broad-pointed   pens  made  by  an   English   firm,  Brandaeur  &  Co.,  and 
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procurable  in  Toronto.  The  pen-holder  is  such  as  is  in  daily  use  every- 
where, except  that  a  piece  of  tin  has  been  bent  around  it,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  1.  This  is  a  necessity  so  that  the  ink  may  be  fed  on  the  top  of 
the  pen  only,  otherwise  the  writing  will  be  coarse  and  not  clean  looking. 
Indian  ink  should  be  used. 

/^  piC^^T  "Anglic  At:  which. 

^!!LllJ  I ^"^^^  ^^  round  pea 

I  I     tcy  forrVL  rc^crx^cir 

L . 1     fill  Ink  »t  mxrK  X 

ADCDEFGHU 

KLMN0PQB5T 

UVWAYZ.g'. 

aibcdefghijWm 

aopqrstuvwAyz 

Figure  2  gives  a  Roman  alphabet  suitable  for  pen  work;  the  serifs 
and  details  have  all  been  made  adaptable  to  the  use  of  the  tool  employed, 
and  the  chisel  forms  of  inscription  letters  have  been  entirely  discarded. 
It  is  always  a  characteristic  of  good  craftsmanship  that  the  only  forms 
permissible  are  such  as  the  tool  in  use  can  make  freely  and  with  ease. 
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luKicht  ^jrt  irt  Kcxvea^  H^Llowcd 
be  thy  "fvJame,  Thy  \dn^dort\:n 
come .  ^Thy  luUX  be  cLoae,  In^ 
cxrXh  ^s  it  Is  in  hcAverv.  C^lvo 
U5  this  cUy  our  dbdly  brcAcl.<S^ 
forg*lve  us  our  trespasses,  2>s  wcm 
fbrg*Lvethem  th^ttf-cspAss^.p-inst 
U5.  &*  loui us  not  ix\Xo  ^mptition. 
but  ddiver  us  from,  evil :  pr  thire 
is  the kiagdonri,  ^  the  power  S^ 
the  etory  for  ever.  A'Ctl'^^JVl 


v\q  J^. 
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Figure  3  gives  an  alphabet  of  small  or  lower-case  letters  showing 
the  same  characteristics.  Both  these  examples  have  been  kept  free  of  all 
unnecessary  parts  and  ornaments,  as  it  is  very  important  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  study  they  should  be  used  only  in  their  simplicity.  It  will 
be  seen  also  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  a  "type-like" 
appearance.  Type  should  be  avoided  in  selecting  models  for  hand 
lettering  as  it  is  dependent  on  considerations  that  do  not  hamper  the 
letter  craftsman. 

Figure  4  is  executed  in  penwork  throughout,  making  use  of  three 
different  widths  of  pens,  and  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  simple  alphabets. 
The  ornament  shows  a  decided  harmony  with  the  lettering,  as  it  is  made 
up  of  similar  simple  elements.  The  arrangements  of  the  letters  them- 
selves should  have  careful  attention  and  the  most  should  be  made  of  all 
opportunities  to  make  one  letter  fill  pleasantly  the  space  left  between  its 
neighbours,  a  principle  of  design  almost  impossible  with  type.  A  well- 
written  page  does  not  depend  for  its  beauty  on  having  every  letter 
a  or  b  alike,  but  on  having  every  letter  perfectly  at  home  in  the  position 
it  occupies.  This  has  been  attempted  here,  where  slight  variations  have 
been  introduced  to  show  the  method. 

In  simple  arrangements  such  as  this  one,  the  border  and  initials 
might  be  in  colour,  provided  always  that  they  are  simple  and  bright; 
it  is  not  good  design  to  use  complicated  colour  schemes  upon  forms  that 
are  hot  of  a  complex  nature.  Vermilion  and  ultramarine  both  used 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  body-colour  would  do  well.  Both  these 
.colours  might  not  be  approved  of  in  nature  studies,  but  in  this  case  we 
are  looking  for  a  different  effect  from  that  obtained  by  the  delicate 
harmonies  of  nature. 

If  body-colour  is  not  used  the  vermilion  will  dry  somewhat  dull  and 
the  ultramarine,  being  a  thin  colour,  may  appear  patchy.  Both  results 
are  alike  objectionable.  Where  capitals  are  treated  in  colour,  a  slightly 
broader  pen  should  be  made  use  of  than  if  black  were  employed,  other- 
wise they  may  appear  thinner  than  they  really  are. 

The  diagrams  2  and  3  show  the  position  of  the  pen  in  making  the 
letters,  and  this  angle  should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible;  also 
the  thin  parts  of  the  letters  occurring  at  the  juncture  of  a  curved  line 
with  a  straight  should  be  kept  as  little  in  evidence  as  possible.  Many 
examples  of  otherwise  good  lettering  have  been  spoiled  by  having  a  weak 
appearance  due  to  the  thin  lines  being  too  long. 

The  desk  on  which  the  lettering  is  done  could  with  advantage  be 
sloped,  and  at  least  three  sheets  of  paper  placed  under  the  work.  A 
drawing  board  is  much  too  hard  to  work  on  unless  this  is  done,  and 
lettering  will  always  look  ragged  and  uneven  unless  free  play  is  given 
to  the  pen. 
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Cleanliness  must  be  insisted  upon;  no  dirty  pen  ever  made  a  clean 
line.  Ink  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  pen,  but  be  wiped  off 
with  a  rag  free  from  lint.  Pens  that  are  used  for  colour  should  never 
be  employed  for  ink,  as  a  very  little  of  the  latter  is  enough  to  dull  the 
brightest  of  colour.  If  red  and  blue  are  used,  clean  water  should  be  used 
frequently  as  vermilion  and  ultramarine  do  not  make  purple,  but  only 
muddy  tones  of  no  definite  colour. 

It  will  perhaps  be  surprising  to  some  readers  to  note  that  steel  pens 
have  been  suggested  rather  than  quills.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  while  quills  are  most  certainly  superior  to  steel  nibs,  their 
cutting  and  maintaining  in  good  order  are  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  average  student  for  whose  use  this  article  is  penned. 

The  foregoing  has  made  no  attempt  to  treat  of  the  subject  exhaus- 
tively, but  rather  to  lay  down  a  few  suggestions  which  if  carried  out  may 
prove  helpful,  and  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  that  if  they  are 
carried  out,  an  improvement  in  lettering  may  be  the  outcome.  Teachers 
would  be  advised  to  try  this  method  for  themselves  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  only  way  we  can  letter  when  we  have  occasion  is  to  make  our-- 
selves  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  craft. 

Children  will  never  do  good  lettering  upon  Christmas  cards  if  they 
depend  upon  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  year  to  help  them.  The  matter 
must  be  given  more  consideration  than  that.  The  use  of  a  system  such 
as  this  will  at  least  do  one  definite  good,  for  no  matter  how  badly  a  child 
may  letter  with  a  broad  pen,  the  effect  cannot  be  as  bad  as  an  admixture 
of  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  sometimes  even  so-called  "Old  English  " 
in  the  same  word. 

If  occasion  seem  to  demand  it,  the  matter  of  simple  illumination  may 
be  treated  in  the  near  future. 


Are  There  Such  Teachers? 
One  day  Mr.  Smith  went  to  buy  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  for  sowing.  The  man  who 
sold  the  wheat  was  away,  but  his  wife  undertook  to  wait  on  the  customer.  She  found  a 
peck  measure,  and  they  went  to  the  granary.  She  filled  the  measure  twice,  and,  pouring 
the  contents  into  the  bag,  began  to  tie  it  up.  "But,  Mrs.  Lawton,"  said  the  man,  "it 
takes  four  pecks  to  make  a  bushel."  "Oh,  does  it?"  replied  the  woman,  as  she  untied 
the  bag.  "Well,  you  see  I  never  had  any  experience  in  measuring  grain  before  I  married 
Mr.  Lawton.     I  always  taught  school." 


The  Limit  of  Politeness. 

A  certain  professor  is  unusually  courteous,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  One 
day  he  made  a  bonfire,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  in  his  back  garden.  The  flames,  creep- 
ing rapidly  through  the  dry  stubble,  frightened  him,  and  he  believed  his  house  was  in 
imminent  danger.    So  he  ran  wildly  down  the  street,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"Help!     Fire!     Fire!     Help!" 

And  then,  as  if  thinking  himself  too  abrupt  and  urgent,  he  politely  added,  so  his 
neighbours  say: 

"That  is,  all  those  who  can  conveniently  do  so." 


Primary  Department 

Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Correlation. — By  correlating  our  handwork  with  the  poem  en- 
titled "Christmas  Everywhere",  as  given  in  Section  1  of  "Primary 
Studies"  in  this  issue,  we  may  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  "lands". 

A  pine  or  fir  tree  which  has  been  torn  or  cut  may  be  pasted  on  a 
card.  The  sky  and  snowy  ground  put  on  with  paper  or  crayons  add  to 
the  picture. 

Cuttings  of  palm  trees  with  sandy  ground  and  clear  sky  make  a 
second  picture.  A  dark  blue  sky,  the  snowy  ground  with  the  white 
snowy  mountain  peaks  in  the  distance  presents  a  third  picture  and  tall 
waving  cornfields  complete  the  pictures  of  the  different  lands.  Happy 
children  engaged  in  Christmas  fun,  while  the  "grown  ups"  watch,  make 
a  suitable  picture.  A  cutting  of  a  dove  carrying  a  Christmas  message 
completes  our  illustrations  of  the  poem.  (See  November  issue  on 
cuttings.) 

For  the  "Toy-Man's  Shop",  fold  the  vertical  diameter  of  a  square 
of  paper  and  then  the  right  and  left  edges  to  the  centre.  Turn  it  up  on 
one  end.  It  then  forms  three  sides  of  a  shop.  Cut  slits  and  insert 
shelves.  On  the  shelves  place  cuttings  or  pictures  of  toys.  Plasticine 
toys  are  even  more  real. 

December's  Thought. — "  Not  what  we  get,  but  what  we  give 

Makes  up  our  treasure  while  we  live!" 

With  the  first  of  December  comes  the  thought,  "What  are  our  little 
people  to  make  for  the  holiday  season?"  Something  they  can  really  do 
with  their  own  hands  is  what  is  needed.  The  general  thought  of 
December  is  the  Blessedness  of  Giving  and  the  Story  of  Christmas. 

(1)  The  child's  belief  in  Santa  Claus  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  his 
fee'ing  the  spiritual  truth  therein  embodied.  Emphasize  the  Santa 
Claus  idea  rather  than  the  Santa  Claus  personality.  The  person  will 
be  lost  as  the  years  go  by  but  the  spirit — the  blessedness  of  giving — 
may  and  should  remain  through  life. 

After  they  have  talked  of  their  gifts  and  pleasures  they  may  illus- 
trate by  a  series  of  pictures.  These  may  be  made  with  plasticine  or 
sticks  or  by  cutting  paper,    (a)  When  Santa  comes — snowy  trees,  snowy 
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ground,  (b)  How  he  comes — reindeer,  sleigh,  chimney,  and  fireplace. 
(c)  How  we  get  ready  for  him — stockings,  cakes,  (d)  What  he  leaves — 
toys,  presents,  (e)  Where  he  goes  after  his  visit — Santa's  home.  (J) 
Where  he  makes  his  toys — ^workshop,  toys,  tools,  (g)  Who  his  helpers 
are — Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  reindeer. 

(2)  Then  lead  the  children  to  see  that  Santa  works  because  he  loves 
them  and  wants  to  make  them  happy.  Fathers  and  mothers  work  hard 
every  day  and  give  to  the  children  for  the  same  reason.  Each  is  a  real 
"everyday  Santa  Claus".  The  handwork  may  show  the  parent's  work 
for  their  children  by  illustrating  sewing,  washing,  baking,  keeping  store, 
driving  deliveries,   etc. 

^^.  (3)  Each  of  the  children  can  be  a  little  "every  day  Santa"  by  doing 
loving  acts  and  by  making  presents  for  those  they  love  and  for  the 
poor.  Gifts  to  the  bereaved  children  of  Europe  would  exemplify  Christ's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive". 

(4)  The  story  of  the  first  Christmas  may  be  told.  Houses  grouped 
to  make  a  village,  palm  trees,  a  road,  the  stable,  the  wise  men  and  the 
shepherds  may  be  worked  out  with  paper  and  plasticine.  The  different 
events,  as  history  reveals  them,  worked  out  on  the  sand-table  make  a 
lasting  impression.  Care  to  impress  the  sacredness  of  the  story  must 
be  exercised. 

Love  to  "The  Baby"  was  expressed  in  beautiful  gifts  and  we  can 
show  our  love  to  Him  b>  remembering  the  poor  and  needy.  '  Let  it  mean 
to  the  children  that  He  is  the  greatest  gift  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Christmas  Decorations. — Decorations  for  Christmas  are  of  special 
importance.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realise  the  value  of  suggestion. 
If  there  is  something  in  the  room  to  suggest  Christmas  the  children  have 
more  of  the  Christmas  feeling.  Decorations  should  suggest  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  time.  Festoons  may  be  easily 
made  from  red  and  green  paper. 

1^;^  (1)  Chain  Festoon. — Fold  a  4"  square  into  4  oblongs,  cut  on  creases 
and  paste  to  form  links  of  a  chain  (alternate  links  of  red  and  green). 

(2)  Link  Festoon. — Fold  an  8''  square  into  4  oblongs,  leave  folded; 
at  equal  intervals  along  each  edge  cut  about  three-fourths  of  distance 
toward  opposite  edge;  open  carefully  one  surface  at  a  time,  and  stretch 
the  paper. 

(3)  Basket  Festoon. — Fold  diameter,  leave  folded  and  fold  the  other 
diameter.  Leave  folded,  and  fold  the  diagonal  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  original  square.  In  triangle  thus  formed,  cut  from  the 
diagonal  about  seven-eighths  of  distance  to  the  diameter  and  from  the 
diameter  about  seven-eighths  of  distance  to  the  diagonal,  on  lines  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  paper.    Open  carefully  and  stretch  the  paper. 
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(4)  Lantern. — Fold  one  diameter  of  an  8"  square,  leave  folded,  make 
cuts  \"  apart  to  within  \"  of  the  top.  Open  and  paste.  Cut  strips  for 
a  handle. 

(5)  Cornucopias. — A  9"  square  makes  two  cornucopias.  Fold 
diagonal  of  square,  cut,  making  two  triangles.  Fold  the  two  acute 
angles  of  one  triangle  and  open.  Fold  the  short  side  of  the  triangle  to 
the  centre  crease.  Also  fold  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  way.  Let  1 
and  2  slip  past  each  other  to  form  a  double  back.  Paste  and  cut  away 
1  and  2.  Two  cornucopias  pasted  back  to  back  form  a  basket.  Decorate 
wnth  lines  and  dots. 

(6)  Borders  may  be  made  up  of  bells,  pine  trees,  stars,  stockings, 
toys  or  Santa  Claus  as  units.  The  reindeer,  with  its  branching  antlers, 
forms  a  beautiful  unit  of  design.  These  grouped  in  two's  facing  each 
other  make  attractive  borders. 

(7)  Toys,  camels,  shepherds  may  be  cut  out  of  magazines,  traced 
and  cut  from  paper. 

(8)  For  booklets  for  this  month's  language,  spelling,  or  number- 
work  cut  out  Santa  Claus  from  red  paper  doubled.  Put  white  paper 
inside. 

A  booklet  decorated  with  holly  sprays,  camels,  stars  or  stockings 
in  paper,  crayon  or  water-colour  makes  an  attractive  present. 

Art. — This  holiday  month  suggests  many  possibilities.  Toys 
fascinate  the  child  and  he  is  happy  when  drawing  pictures  of  them. 
For  method  in  teaching  see  pages  55  and  159  of  the  Manual  on  Art. 

The  Toy-man,  in  the  poem  "The  Toy-man's  Shop"  to  be  found 
in  "Primary  Studies  in  English",  presents  life  and  action.  For  method 
in  treating  a  lesson  of  this  kind  see  page  47  of  the  manual. 

The  pine  tree  may  be  used  as  a  unit  in  decorating  a  blotter,  a  card 
or  other  present.  Holly  leaves  and  berries  are  suitable  units  for  decora- 
tion. 

Recreation. — Table  4  of  the  Syllabus  on  Physical  Culture  is  our 
work  for  December. 

The  following  "Santa  Claus  game"  correlates  with  "The  Toy-man's 
Shop".  One  row  of  children  represent  toys,  the  others  are  boys  and 
girls.  The  boys  and  girls  close  their  eyes  until  bells  are  heard  and 
someone  says  "Santa  has  been  here".  When  the  boys  and  girls  awaken 
they  try  to  find  the  name  of  each  toy.  The  toys  act  out  their  names 
and  every  boy  or  girl  who  guesses  the  right  one  becomes  a  toy  the  next 
time. 

Recreation  Games. — The  child,  standing  at  attention,  listens  for  the 
first  key-word  and  performs  one  action  after  another.  The  key-words 
suggest  the  actions.     1.  "How  do  you  do?" — Eyes  front,  lips  smiling, 
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right  hand  extended,  body  slightly  bent.  2.  "See  the  moon" — Head 
bent  backward,  eyes  up,  right  arm  Ufted,  finger  pointing.  3.  "I've  lost 
a  button". — Body  bent,  hands  on  knees,  eyes  down.  4.  "I've  found 
it". — Elbow  bent,  hand  close  to  body,  eyes  on  hand,  lips  smiling.  5. 
"Driving  a  nail". — Right  hand  aloft,  left  hand  doubled  into  a  fist,  eyes 
on  fist. 


Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  v.  PHILLIPS,  B.A. 

Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

Shadows. — As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  shadows  of  the  sun  are 
longest,  observation  for  this  purpose  may  well  be  begun.  Induce  the 
class  to  watch  their  own  shadows  on  the  way  to  school,  at  noon  and 
after  school.  Have  them  measure  each  other's  shadows  with  a  yard- 
stick and  from  this  alone  they  will  conclude  that  the  shortest  shadows 
are  at  noon.  From  previous  observation,  they  know  that  the  sun  is 
then  farthest  up  in  the  sky.  Use  the  shadow-sticks  which  the  class  made 
earlier  in  the  term  to  verify  their  conclusions.  At  the  same  hours,  have 
them  record  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  shorter  stick  on  the  longer 
which  was  graduated  into  inches  and  eighths  from  their  ru^lers.  Thus  the 
relation  between  the  length  of  the  shadow  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  sky  has  been  made  clear  and  the  class  may  make  similar  intelligent 
comparisons  on  many  familiar  objects  each  day.  On  the  corresponding 
day  each  month  from  now  till  June,  a  simple  reading  will  be  taken  with 
the  shadow-stick  but  no  reference  will  be  made,  unless  noticed  by  them, 
to  the  fact  that  the  sun  did  not  rise  so  high  in  the  sky  in  December 
as  in  the  succeeding  months. 

It  is  easy  to  relate  this  work  with  the  relative  length  of  day  and 
night  which  at  first  m.ay  be  termed  'shorter  and  longer'.  More  definite 
ideas  can  be  reached  by  the  fact  that  they  may  now  observe  sunrise 
with  little  inconvenience,  and  that  the  sun  sets  before  supper- time.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  is  added  by  showing  the  children  where  to  find 
the  local  record  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  good 
exercise  in  subtraction  results. 

In  this  work,  it  is  not  the  intensive  scientific  study  for  the  use  of 
figures  and  graphs  that  is  most  important:  it  is  the  interest  aroused  in 
the  actual  observation  and  experimentation. 

Evergreen  Trees. — Following  the  term's  observation  of  our 
"class  tree",  a  basis  has  been  gained  for  simple  comparisons.  An 
observational  field  lesson  will  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
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in  what  ways  the  pine-tree  is  like  a  horse-chestnut,  and  wherein  there 
is  a  difference.  The  object  of  the  lesson  is  not  only  to  stimulate 
observation,  but  to  have  the  class  relate  their  ideas.  The  class  lesson 
following  will  avoid  over-systematic  classifications.  In  a  conversational 
manner,  the  comparative  points  noted  will  be  discussed  and  then  a 
test  of  what  they  saw  may  take  the  form  of  such  a  question  as:  Why 
does  a  snowstorm  not  strip  the  tree  of  leaves  and  branches?  A  class  in  a 
previous  year  gave  these  answers:  (1)  the  twigs  are  so  tough,  (2)  the 
needle-like  leaves  won't  hold  the  snow,  (3)  the  branches  stretch  nearly 
straight  out  from  the  tree  (shown  by  arms),  (4)  the  tree  slopes  so  that 
the  snow  cannot  lodge  near  the  top  where  it  is  not  so  strong. 
[^■3  For  the  next  lesson,  have  different  children  bring  specimens  of  ever- 
green branches  with  cones  and  a  new'  problem  arises.  So  far,  we  have 
called  them  all  "evergreens",  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  are  not 
all  alike.  They  may  have  needle-like  leaves  and  cones;  but,  if  we  ask 
each  boy's  specimen  a  question,  they  will  give  different  answers.  "Ob- 
serve the  number  of  needles  grouped  together  on  your  branch.  How  many? ' ' 
If  ^there  are  two  or  more  in  a  group,  we  settle  it  easily — a  pine;  if  only 
one,  we  shall  have  to  question  further  to  decide  whether  we  have  spruce, 
hemlock,  or  fir.  Some  boy  may  have  brought  a  twig  of  cedar;  and 
although  it  is  evergreen,  it  is  not  needle-leaved  and  we  shall  rule  it  out 
of  our  present  game  of  naming  the  various  twigs  and  cones,  and  telling 
how  we  know  them.  Have  the  class  observe  the  Christmas  trees  for 
sale  and  encourage  suggestions  as  to  which  variety  is  preferable  for 
such  an  important  purpose. 

The  Store. — This  is  the  month  in  which  the  child  may  be  most 
easily  induced  to  visit  the  store.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Iirst, 
however,  a  short  lesson  should  recall  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
way  in  which  the  produce  is  exchanged  at  the  market.  Here  they 
describe  the  wagon-load;  that  the  ones  we  liked  best  were  those  with 
the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables,  where  the  articles  were  cleanest,  and 
were  best  arranged.  But  where  else  may  we  buy  these  same  things? 
Have  each  boy  visit  his  own  corner-store  within  the  next  few  days, 
and  bring  a  list  of  five  things  this  storekeeper  handles  that  we  could 
have  bought  from  the  market-gardener,  also  five  other  things  we  did 
not  see  in  his  wagon.  In  a  class  lesson,  follow  these  lists  with  a  con- 
versation aiming  to  settle  such  problems  as:  (1)  Did  the  storekeeper 
produce  any  of  these  things?  (2)  Where  did  he  get  them?  (3)  Does  he 
sell  them  for  what  he  paid  for  them?  (4)  Why  are  we  willing  to  pay 
him  more?  The  next  step  is  the  departmental  store.  Have  different 
boys  visit  such  departments  as  the  grocery,  toys,  and  boys'  clothing. 
Even  small  boys  notice  the  organisation  for  business.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  classroom  organisation  where  certain  boys  are  held  responsible 
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for  various  duties,  and  to  school  organisation  where  each  room  is  a  unit 
for  efficiency.  These  visits  will  bring  simple  reports  as  to  what  the 
stores  show  to  supply  some  of  our  needs;  how  different  departments 
arrange  their  goods  so  that  they  will  look  most  attractive  to  the  one 
who  is  buying;  and  what  are  some  advantages  of  having  separate 
departments. 

Our  aim  is  to  correlate  the  child's  preparations  for  Christmas  with 
the  study  of  evergreen  trees,  and  of  the  store.  Definite  work  illustrative 
of  Arabian  life  under  the  heading  of  geography  has  been  purposely 
omitted.  It  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  class  till  after  the  sub- 
ject of  "home  geography"  has  been  covered  in  second  form  and  the 
child  begins  to  form  ideas  of  the  "World  as  a  Whole". 


Primary  Studies  in  English  and  Number 

ISABELLA   RICHARDSON 
N«rmal   Model   School,    Toraat*. 

English. 
Lesson — Group  IV. 
Section  1.     Literature. 

CHRISTMAS  EVERYWHERE. 
Everywhere,  everywhere  Christmas  to-night!** 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree  and  pine, 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm-tree  and  vine, 
Christmas  where  snow-peaks  stand  solemn  and  white, 
Christmas  where  cornfields  lie  sunny  and  bright ! 

Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and  gay, 
Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient  and  gray; 
Christmas  where  peace,  like  a  dove  in  its  flight. 
Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight; 
Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night. 
Phillips  Brooks. 

1.  Study  of  the  Poem. — Christmas  Everywhere  will  open  up  a  new 
world  to  the  young  child — a  fascinating  world  in  which  he  is  offered  "a 
liberation  from  the  confining  bonds  of  personal  experience"  and  trans- 
ported to  lands  around  which  so  many  beautiful  stories  and  legends 
cluster. 

In  the  study  of  this  poem  do  not  fail  to  note  the  following  points: 
(1)  Its  geography  and  history;  (2)  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes;  (3)  the 
word-pictures;  (4)  the  choice  of  words  and  figures;  (5)  the  contrasts. 

In  this  connection  a  study  of  the  value  of  a  setting  will  make  an 
interesting  exercise.     For  example,  give  the  following  different  settings 
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to  line  9  ("brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight") :  war — the  fight?  brave 
men?;  rehgion  (union) — the  fight?  brave  men?;  politics  (prohibition) — 
the  fight?  brave  men?  Notice  how  the  interpretation  depends  upon  the 
ndividual  viewpoint. 

2.  The  Title. — ^The  meaning  and  significance  of  Christmas  can  be 
taught  only  through  a  well-planned  sequence  of  the  "sweet  stories  of 
old".  Choose  your  own  titles;  construct  your  own  stories;  select 
extracts  that  will  suit  your  style  of  expression  and  can  readily  be  in- 
corporated into  your  stories.  These  extracts  should  be  chosen  for  their 
literary  excellences — diction,  vivid  word-pictures,  etc. 

A  few  suggestive  extracts  are  given  in  the  following  outline: 

(1)  The  Promise. 

"an  Israelite,  burdened  with  his  people's  woes,  who  daily — hourly — looked  for  the 
coming  of  the  long-promised  Messiah.  His  days  were  spent  caring  for  his  sheep,  for  he 
was  a  shepherd." 

"Since  midnight  I  have  been  kneeling  by  my  window,  looking  at  the  sky,  searching 
for  the  Star;  why  does  it  not  come?  '  He  looked  up  eagerly  into  his  father's  face. 
Before  the  question  could  be  answered  he  again  began  talking  excitedly:  "If  it  appears 
to-night,  out  on  the  hills,  we  shall  uickly  see  it;  there  will  be  nothing  to  hide  it.  I  shall 
be  watching  from  the  moment  the  first  star  glimmers." 

(2)  Tax  Season  at  Bethlehem. 

"For  nearly  a  week  lodgers  had  been  coming  to  the  Inn  in  greater  numbers,  and 
now  was  due  the  last  tax  day.  From  early  sunrise,  throughout  the  livelong  day,  travelers 
came  in  seemingly  endless  number;  some  for  a  meal  and  others  for  a  night's  rest. 

As  twilight  began  to  fall  the  Mistress  called  Peter,  saying:  'We  cannot  make  room 
in  the  Inn  for  even  one  more.    If  other  travelers  come  they  must  be  turned  away.' " 

Holy  Night. 

(3)  The  First  Christmas. 

"And  cradled  there  in  the  scented  hay, 
In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the  breath  of  kine, 
The  little  child  in  the  manger  lay. 
The  child  that  would  be  king  one  day 
Of  a  kingdom  not  human  but  divine." 

Longfellow. 

(4)  The  Shepherds. 

St.  Luke — "And  there  were  in  the  same  field  shepherds  abiding,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night;  .  .  .  manger." 

(5)  The  Wise  Men. 

"Suddenly,  in  the  air  before  them,  not  farther  up  than  a  low  hill  top,  flared  a  lambent 
flame;  as  they  looked  at  it,  the  apparition  contracted  into  a  focus  of  dazzling  lustre. 
Their  hearts  beat  fast;  their  souls  thrilled;  and  they  shouted  as  with  one  voice,  'The 
Star!     The  Star!     God  is  with  us.'"     Ben  Hur,  Book  I,  Chap.  V. 
Section  2.     Correlations. 

For  story-telling  and  reproduction  exercises  nothing  can  be  better 
than  an  account  of  Christmas  festivities  in  other  lands — a  subject 
readily  suggested  by  our  basic  poem  Christmas  Everywhere. 
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The  story  of  the  Christ  child  suggests  language  lesssons  in  animal 
study — the  sheep,  the  camel,  the  donkey.  Only  prominent  character- 
istics should  be  noted.  Modelling  in  plasticine  follows  the  language 
lesson. 

For  exercises  in  word-recognition  and  seat  construction  use  the 
plasticine  models.  Place  the  model  of  the  sheep,  camel  or  donkey  on  a 
long  oblong  foundation  also  made  of  plasticine.  On  the  side  of  the  block 
press  the  letter-cards  that  spell  the  name  of  the  animal.  The  child  then 
traces  patterns  or  makes  a  free-hand  cutting  of  the  animals  and  arranges 
under  his  illustration  the  letter  cards  which  spell  the  name  of  the  animal. 

The  Christmas  story  sequence  may  be  illustrated  with  free-hand 
cuttings.  These  cuttings  can  be  arranged  and  pasted  in  a  Christmas 
booklet  to  be  taken  home  with  the  Christmas  gifts. 

Senior  pupils  may  write  stories  and  use  their  cuttings  as  illustrations ; 
junior  pupils  transcribe  the  stories  and  group  pictures  cut  from  patterns. 
(See  "Exiucative  Handwork"  in  this  number). 

Section  3.     Geography  and  History. 

The  poem  Christmas  Everywhere  suggests  a  field  of  study  that  will 
give  to  the  primary  child  a  rich  basis  for  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces which  will  be  presented  to  him  later  in  his  English  course. 

The  aim  of  literature  is  to  develop  literary  appreciation,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  children  need  a  background 
of  the  intellectual  facts  of  geography  and  the  social  facts  of  history. 
These  subjects  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  English  course,  but  they 
must  be  kept  as  a  distinct  department  of  study.  In  teaching  a  literature 
lesson  only  the  facts  of  history  and  geography  that  enrich  or  relate  to 
the  central  idea  are  presented  in  the  intellectual  preparation. 

Pictures  form  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  geography.  By  them  the 
child  is  able  to  form  clearer  conceptions  of  distant  places  and  unknown 
people.  They  convey  thought  that  cannot  be  given  through  words. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  child's  power  to  interpret  and 
construct  pictures  is  based  upon  the  varied  ideas  of  similar  kind  that  he 
has  gathered  in  vivid  and  real  form  from  his  own  home  neighbourhood. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  pictures.  Those  in  black  and 
white  are  preferable  to  those  in  colours  as  they  afford  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  in  imagination. 

The  set  of  pictures  relating  to  any  particular  subject  should  be 
mounted  on  cardboard  of  uniform  size,  having  the  series  tell  the  complete 
story  of  the  subject  illustrated.  For  example,  the  following  pictures 
illustrate  the  Christmas  story  sequence.  1.  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" — 
Hoffmann.  2.  "The  Sistine  Madonna" — Raphael.  3.  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem— Riglhein.  4.  Apparition  to  the  Shepherds — Plockharst.  5.  Arrival 
of  the  Shepherds— Le  Rolle.     6.  The  Woship  of  the  Wise  Men— Hoff- 
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mann.  Each  series  should  be  kept  in  an  envelope  where  it  will  be  ready 
for  reference  or  for  special  study.  Descriptive  matter  should  be  made 
into  booklets  and  kept  available  for  class  instruction  or  individual  use. 

The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  pictures  a 
few  days  before  they  are  studied  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  pictures 
are  hung  about  the  room,  and  nothing  said  in  explanation,  but  the  pupils- 
are  encouraged  to  look  at  them  and  get  all  they  can  through  their  own 
interpretation  and  through  reading  from  various  sources. 

Foreign  stamps  have  proved  invaluable  in  primary  work.  It  is  a 
fascinating  study  for  boys  and  they  become  enthusiastic  in  making 
collections.  One  writer  says:  '* There  is  as  much  material  of  an  educa- 
tional value  in  a  double  handful  of  mixed  foreign  stamps,  costing  ten 
cents,  as  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  charts,  stencils  and  stuff  of  that  nature". 
Through  the  use  of  these  stamps  many  geographical  games  can  be 
played — and  old  geographies,  history  books,  post-cards  and  illustrated 
publications  from  railroad  and  steamship  lines  are  much  in  demand. 

Teachers  of  primary  classes  find  in  the  doll  an  inexhaustible  mine  for 
the  study  of  history  and  geography.  The  elementary  pupil  cannot 
understand  history  as  a  science  but  through  pictorial  teaching  by  the 
use  of  dolls  his  historical  imagination  is  developed.  A  writer  on  educa- 
tional matters  says:  "A  knowledge  of  the  legends,  folk-lore,  traditions 
of  people;  their  poetry,  their  songs,  sentiments,  dances,  festivals,  religious 
and  social  customs  is  essential  to  the  education  of  a  broad-minded 
individual.  To  the  untravelled  person,  be  he  young  or  old,  how  better 
can  these  things  be  taught  than  by  dolls  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
various  countries  and  representing  in  one  way  or  another  some  custom 
or  occupation  of  their  country?  The  dolls  of  commerce  represent 
specific  personages  and  convey  to  the  child  mind  cnaracteristics  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  by  oral  teaching  or  even  by  pictures. 
Costumes  take  on  value  that  fashion  never  possessed;  foreign  coinage 
and  exchange  on  moneys  are  quickly  learned  by  sending  dolls  on  trips 
through  various  countries;  indeed  the  rudiments  of  foreign  languages 
might  be  learned  in  this  way  almost  without  effort". 
Section  4.     Community  Work. 

THE  TOYMAN'S  SHOP. 
"Oh,  who  will  take  v.  walk  with  me 
The  toyman's  wonderful  shop  to  see? 
So  many,  many  pretty  toys 
He  has  for  little  girls  and  boys. 
The  toyman's  shop,  oh,  ho!  oh,  ho! 
That's  where  all  children  love  to  go. 

Such  dolls  and  horses,  great  and  small. 
Such  tops  and  every  kind  of  ball, 
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Such  games  and  sleds,  dishes  and  boats, 
Pianos  too  with  tingling  notes. 
The  toyman's  shop,  oh,  ho!  oh,  ho! 
That's  where  all  children  love  to  go." 

The  shopping  season  having  arrived  plan  a  "toyshop"  to  be  used 
as  the  controlling  idea  for  correlated  work.  We  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  up  problems  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
business  man  and  of  the  house-keeper. 

Make  the  work  co-operative,  that  is,  let  it  represent  the  combined 
effort  of  individual  children  in  undertaking  a  problem  of  common 
interest.  Educators  place  great  emphasis  upon  co-operative  work, 
believing  that  "community  interest,  as  opposed  to  selfish  competition 
in  continual  individual  doing,  is  the  desirable  trend  of  action  for  embryo 
citizens". 

The  following  sequence  is  merely  suggestive.  Adapt  it.  Don't 
adopt  it.    Aim  at  origination. 

1.  A  language  lesson  on  "Occupations".  Incidentally  teach  the 
meaning  of  "a  good  citizen''. 

2.  An  excursion  to  a  frame  house  in  process  of  construction.  Details 
of  excursion  and  lesson  definitely  planned. 

3.  Oral  or  written  composition — a  Statement  of  the  things  observed 
on  the  excursion.    Definite  and  accurate  descriptions. 

4.  Each  pupil  is  a  carpenter.  He  forms  a  mental  picture  of  his  toyshop ; 
constructs  a  model  or  draws  a  sketch  then  gives  an  oral  or  written 
description.  (Do  not  worry  about  models  or  drawings;  determine  how 
much  power  to  originate  is  being  developed). 

5.  Pupils  from  other  grades  (or  teachers)  submit  written  plans.  These 
are  used  as  supplementary  reading  and  seat  construction  exercises. 
Pupils  read  silently,  interpret  directions,  construct  without  supervision 
(small  models). 

6.  The  plan  for  the  school  toyshop  is  selected.  Each  pupil  must  be 
prepared  to  state  his  choice  giving  reasons. 

7.  Construction  of  the  toyshop.  This  involves:  (1)  Lessons  on 
measures;  (2)  practice  in  accurate  measurements;  (3)  practical  problems 
arising  out  of  the  construction.  (Many  valuable  incidental  lessons 
taught  here.) 

8.  Toys:  freehand  cuttings  for  seat-work;  tracing  of  animals,  etc., 
directed  lessons — drums,  trumpets,  dolls,  horses,  sleds,  stockings; 
invention  based  on  directed  lessons. 

9.  Lessons  on  commerce.  Buying  and  selling — ^why  necessary ;  trade 
among  our  own  people;  trade  with  foreign  countries;  terms:  storekeeper, 
merchant,  imports,  exports ;  making  of  price  tags  and  toy  money. 
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10.  Arithmetic — games:  buying,  selling,  making  change,  measuring, 
etc.;  number  stories  based  on  shopping  experiences. 

11.  Composition — How  we  made  our  toy-shop  From  Santa's  toy- 
shop to  the  Christmas  tree;  The  Toy  Clock  Makes  a  Speech — speeches 
also  by  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat. 

Number  by  Development. 

Fourth  Stage  Practical  Judgment  in  Number.  "As  soon  as  the 
element  of  reality  enters  into  the  child's  work,  he  will  learn  readily,  will 
apply  his  new  knowledge  and  will  retain  what  he  has  learned.  He  will 
remember  only  what  he  uses.  He  will  use  nothing  which  does  not  enter 
into  his  own  experience.  Teachers  are  urged  to  observe  the  plays  which 
interest  the  children,  their  building,  their  making,  their  buying,  and 
selling,  their  trading. 

"Out  of  these  experience  abundant  problems  may  be  constructed 
to  be  repeated  in  the  school  practice." 

After  the  children  have  had  actual  experience  with  values,  number 
stories  may  be  transcribed  and  illustrated. 

Very  soon  well  illustrated  original  number  stories  will  be  a  favourite 
seat-work  occupation. 

Decorating  the  Christmas  Tree.  Elva  and  Irene  hung  gilt  stars  here 
and  there  on  the  tree.  One  large  one  was  placed  at  the  top,  four  at  the 
left  side  of  the  tree  and  five  at  the  right  side.    There  were —  stars  in  all? 

The  candy  bags  were  the  funniest  ever.  Eight  of  them  were  tiny 
baby  stockings  and  two  of  them  looked  like  Santa  Claus  himself.  There 
were candy  bags  on  the  tree? 

Phillis  filled  the  Santa  Claus  boxes.  Into  each  box  she  put  6  Brazil 
nuts,  4  pecans,  and  10  almonds.    There  were nuts  in  each  box? 

There  were  two  striped  candy  canes  for  every  one  of  the  five  children. 
There  were canes  altogether? 

Grandma  had  made  popcorn  balls.  Ten  balls  were  hung  on  the  tree; 
but  Ginger,  our  cat,  pulled  off  five.    There  were balls  left? 

There  were  thirty  candles  on  the  tree.  Ten  were  red,  five  were  yellow 
and  the  others  were  blue.    There  were blue  candles  on  the  tree? 

Thine  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place, 

The  Christmas  joy,  the  song,  the  feast,  the  cheer: 
Thine  be  the  light  of  love  in  every  face 

That  looks  on  thee  to  bless  thy  coming  year. 
My  own  wish  wish  I  thee — what  dost  thou  crave? 

All  thy  dear  hopes  be  thine,  whate'er  they  be. 
A  wish  fulfilled  may  make  thee  king  or  slave, 

I  wish  thee  wisdom's  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 
Behold,  she  stands  and  waits,  the  youthful  Year! 

A  breeze  of  morning  breathes  about  her  brows; 
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She  holds  the  storm  and  sunshine,  bliss  and  fear,  , 

Blossoms  and  fruit  upon  the  bending  boughs, 
She  brings  thee  gifts.     What  blessing  wilt  thou  choose? 

Life's  crown  of  good  in  earth  or  Heaven  above? 
The  one  immortal  joy  thou  canst  not  lose 

Is  love!     Leave  all  the  rest  an    choose  thou  love. 
Celia  Thaxter. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Suggestions 

LILIAN  B.  HARDING 
Kindergarten-Primary  Form,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

FASCINATED  by  the  new  toys  which  adorn  the  show  windows,  the 
kindergarten-primary  child  looks  forward  to  the  happy  Christmas 
time.  No  season  of  the  year  affords  a  more  enthusiastic  point  of  de- 
parture for  correlation  with  primary  work  than  does  this  festive  holiday. 
By  this  time  the  little  one  has  gained  a  goodly  stock  of  words  through 
visualisation,  from  nursery  rhymes  which  have  been  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  dramatised,  and  through  the  abundance  of  labelled 
material  which  has  been  constantly  within  range  of  his  vision.  The 
kindergarten  occupations  of  cutting,  sewing,  drawing,  and  constructive 
work  have  each  in  turn  served  to  deepen  impression  and  to  increase  his 
vocabulary  in  the  process  of  reading. 

In  constructive  work  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  teacher  has  wTitten 
"farmer's  barn",  "blacksmith's  shop",  "shoemaker",  "school", 
"church",  "toyman's  shop",  are  given  to  the  children  to  paste  on  the 
finished  form.  The  word-making  tablets  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
while  the  object  is  on  the  table,  thus  affording  an  added  interest  in  the 
mastery  of  print  from  script. 

The  natural  topics  of  interest  which  centre  round  Christmas  are 
freely  utilised  after  the  golden  opportunity  for  ethical  uplift  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  Manger  Story  has  been  embraced.  Froebel's  mother 
play  song,  "The  Flower  Basket",  exemplifies  the  ideal  goal  of  aspiration, 
namely,  the  expression  of  love  in  service,  not  the  acquiring  of  material 
possessions.  Social-giving,  not  social-getting,  is  the  true  spirit  for  our 
children  and  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit  was  never  more  essential  than 
in  our  modern  age  when  even  Santa  Claus  is  commercialised.  Surely 
the  heart  of  the  little  child  has  capacity  enough  to  grasp  a  vision  of  the 
infinite  which  things  finite  can  never  satisfy. 

Because  we  are  cradled  in  a  social  atmosphere  and  develop  under 
social  stimuli  language  is  our  social  product  and  has  meaning  only  as  a 
social  instrument.  Stories,  therefore,  and  more  stories  is  the  plea  we 
make  for  childhood — stories  should  be  reproduced  orally  by  the  little 
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ones  when  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  distinct  speech 
may  be  tactfully  noted.  The  building  gifts  and  occupations  of  drawing, 
modelling,  sewing,  and  free  cutting  afford  opportunity  for  illustration 
of  the  story.  Group  should  then  visit  group  in  order  that  a  natural, 
free,  self-expressive  period  may  be  enjoyed.  Thus  the  child's  interest 
in  the  story  is  aroused,  and  this  interest  becomes  the  motive  which  stimu- 
lates him  to  *  learn  to  read '.  In  his  new  reading  matter  he  meets  familiar 
words,  and  these  together  with  the  phonetic  power  which  he  has  acquired, 
aid  him  in  the  recognition  of  new  words.  By  this  m.eans  the  child  is 
encouraged  to  learn  for  himself  and  in  all  these  ways  self-activity  serves 
as  the  key  to  unlock  the  door  of  selfhood. 

The  following  story  may  be  written  on  the  black-board  and  on  cards. 

The  Story  of  Christmas. 
Christmas  is  Christ's  birthday. 
He  was  born  in  a  stable. 

Wise  men  came  from  the  east,  and  rode  on  camels. 
These  men  went  to  see  the  baby  Jesus. 
A  star  led  them. 

The  wise  men  had  gifts  for  the  baby  Jesus.  ' 

These  were  the  first  Christmas^gifts.| 


This  is  Santa  Glaus.     How  fat  he  is!     He  has  a  big  bag  on  his  back. 
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The  five  pointed  star,  being  a  conventional  design,  may  be  traced, 
cut  and  coloured.  The  evergreen  tree,  reindeer,  Santa  Claus,  toys,  etc., 
give  ample  supply  for  expression.  In  paper-tearing  the  preceding  cut 
may  be  suggestive  with  its  descriptive  sentences  written  below. 

The  ever-interesting  letter  to  Santa  Claus  is  given  the  children  in 
very  simple  form. 
Dear  Santa  Claus: 

Will  you  please  bring 
A  doll  for  Mary 
A  drum  for  Donald  and 
A  little  rabbit  for  me? 
Your  little  boy, 
Ned. 
The  literary  verse  for  memorisation  is : 

The  Child  and  the  Star. 
"Bright  little  star  shining  afar! 
Tell  me,  pray, 
What  means  Christmas  Day?" 
"Christmas,  my  child,  is  a  song  from  above 
The  sweet  happy  song  of  God's  great  love." 
The  great  Teacher  of  the  Christian  religion  set  the  standard  for  us 
when  he  told  us  he  came  to  give  life.    The  teacher's  privilege  to-day  is  to 
give  to  each  little  child  life  more  abundantly. 


The  Moral  of  the  Story. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  recited  to  her  pupils  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  Iamb. 
As  she  completed  it  she  said : 

"Now,  children,  you  see  that  the  lamb  would  not  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolf 
if  he  had  been  good  and  sensible." 
One  little  boy  raised  his  hand. 
'Well,  John,"  asked  the  teacher,  "what  is  it?" 

"If  the  lamb  had  been  good  and  sensible,"  said  the  little  boy  gravely,  "we  should 
have  had  him  to  eat,  wouldn't  we?" — New  York  Times. 


The  Feminine  Ending. 
On  "exhibition  day,"  the  teacher  gave  out  the  word  "hazardous"  for  a  boy  to 
spell;  and  to  her  great  surprise  he  promptly  spelled  it  "hazardess."     Thinking  that 
definition  might  jog  his  memory,  she  asked  him  to  give  the  meaning,  whereupon  her 
astonishment  was  intensified  with  the  reply,  "A  female  hazard." 

Repairing  an  Error. 
Marion  was  saying  her  prayers.    "And  please,  God,"  she  petitioned,  "make  Boston 

the  capital  of  Vermont." 

"Why,  Marion,"  said  her  shocked  mother,  "what  made  you  say  that?" 

Marion  settled  herself  in  bed.     "'Cause,"  she  answered,  "I  made  it  that  way  in 

my  'zamination  paper  to-day  an'  I  want  it  to  be  right." 


Not  Up  on  Botany. 
"This  plant  you  see  in  blossom  belongs  to  the  Begonia  family."    "Oh! "  said  Marsh 
"you  are  taking  care  of  it  while  they  are  away." 


Nature  Study  for  December 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

A  STICK  OF  WOOD. 

Introduction. — As  the  winter  approaches,  the  teacher  may  con- 
sider that  suitable  topics  for  nature  study  lessons  are  difficult  to  select, 
as  there  are  so  few  objects  that  the  pupils  can  study  practically;  and 
of  course,  nature  study  which  is  all  talk  and  does  not  consist  in  an 
examination  of  natural  objects  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  a  poor,  barren 
thing,  not  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  school  curriculum.  However,  the 
alert  teacher  will  find  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  farm-yards,  yes,  and  even 
the  school  play-grounds,  bristling  with  objects  worthy  of  study. 

To-day  we  shall  deal  with  the  subject  of  wood,  which  is  not  only 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  nature  study,  but  also  on  account 
of  its  being  the  basis  of  one  of  our  greatest  industries. 

Observations  by  the  pupils. — A.  Examine  carefully  the  bark  of  a 
common  tree,  such  as  an  elm,  oak,  or  pine.  Note  its  colour,  thickness, 
and  the  depth  of  the  furrows  on  it.  Examine  the  deepest  furrows  to 
find  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  they  have  been  recently  deepened. 
Is  the  bark  dead  or  alive?  Is  it  decaying?  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  outer  layers  have  peeled  off?  Compare  the  bark  on  the  main  trunk, 
on  the  large  branches,  on  the  small  branches,  and  on  the  twigs .  From  this 
examination  decide  what  changes  in  the  bark  take  place  as  the  branch 
thickens.    Can  you  suggest  what  makes  the  bark  split  open  in  furrows  ? 

Examine  a  piece  of  wood  that  has  been  cut  across,  preferably  with 
the  bark  on  it.  Describe  any  markings  to  be  seen  on  the  cut  end.  Count 
the  number  of  the  circular  rings.  Are  they  of  varying  thickness?  Which 
are  thicker,  those  near  the  centre  or  those  near  the  outside?  What  lies 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark?  Note  the  radial  lines;  i.e.,  those  run- 
ning from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Do  all  of  them  run  right 
through  from  the  surface  of  the  wood  to  the  centre?  Obtain  a  piece  of 
board  and  examine  the  end  to  find  the  two  sets  of  lines ;  the  radial  and 
the  circular,  and  then  examine  the  broad  surface  of  the  wood  to  find  what 
appearance  these  markings  give  to  its  surface.  Examine  a  knot  and 
endeavour  to  think  what  in  the  growing  tree  would  produce  the  knot. 
By  reading  in  an  encyclopaedia  find  some  facts  about  the  following: 
quarter-cut  oak,  bird's-eye  maple,  logwood  dye,  quinine,  tannic  acid,, 
wood-pulp,  cork. 
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Information  for  the  teacher. — The  bark  of  a  tree  is  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  from  in  ury  and  dessication  the  grow  ng  parts  within,  and 
as  a  new  layer  is  formed  within  each  year  the  outer  part,  being  cut  ofiF 
from  the  sap,  soon  dies.  As  the  wood  within  is  continually  growing, 
and  the  bark  on  the  outs'de  is  dead  and  hence  incapable  of  growth,  the 
latter  must  split  to  make  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  growing  wood 
within.  If  the  deepest  furrows  are  examined  especially  during  the 
summer,  the  whiteness  due  to  the  fresh  splitting  of  the  furrow  can  be 
readily  observed,  and  even  in  the  winter  these  deepest  furrows  give 
certain  evidence  of  having  been  formed  quite  recently.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  furrows  can  be  well  observed  by  an  examination 
of  the  bark  on  the  parts  of  the  stem  of  various  ages.  The  bark  on  the 
young  twigs  is  quite  smooth  and  shows  no  signs  of  splitting;  on  the 
young  branches  it  becomes  rougher,  shows  signs  of  decay,  and  has 
begun  to  split,  then  the  larger  the  branches  the  deeper  the  furrows  and 
the  more  complete  the  decay  of  the  surface.  Finally,  on  the  base  of  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  the  furrows  may  be  inches  deep,  the  surface  of  the 
bark  hangs  in  decaying  shreds,  and  the  remains  of  shreds  that  have 
fallen  off  can  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  unless  they  have  been  blowTi 
away  by  the  wind.  In  its  early  stages  the  bark  produces  certain  sub- 
stances which,  being  unpalatable  to  injurious  animals,  protect  the 
delicate  growing  parts  from  the  depredations  of  slugs,  insects,  and  other 
vegetable  feeders.  Some  of  these  substances  are  extracted  and  have  a 
commercial  importance.  Such  is  tannic  acid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  different  trees,  and  quinine  obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  Peruvian 
tree.    Corks  are  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree. 

A  cross-section  of  a  piece  of  wood  shows  two  distinct  sets  of  markings, 
a  set  of  concentric  rings,  called  the  annual  rings,  and  a  set  of  radial  lines 
called  the  medullary  rays.  The  annual  rings  are  often  called  the  rings 
of  growth,  as  one  is  formed  each  year,  and  thus  they  indicate  the  growth 
in  thickness  each  year.  Accordingly,  by  counting  the  number  of  rings 
the  age  of  the  trunk  or  the  branch  can  be  determined.  As  som.e  seasons 
are  more  favourable  for  growth  than  others,  the  thickness  of  the  annual 
rings  varies  a  good  deal.  Besides,  the  growth  in  thickness  is  much 
greater  during  the  earlier  years  than  in  later  life.  It  is  the  cutting 
across  these  annual  rings  in  the  making  of  lumber  from  logs  that  gives 
to  the  lumber  its  grain.  In  trees  in  which  the  rings  are  distinct,  the 
grain  will  be  conspicuous,  while  in  trees  like  the  basswood,  in  which  the 
rings  are  difficult  to  decipher,  there  is  scarcely  any  grain. 

The  medullary  rays  act  as  channels  by  means  of  which  the  sap  can 
pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  trunk  and  vice  versa.  While 
the  annual  rings  pass  uninterruptedly  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  the  medullary  rays  run  for  only  a  short  distance  vertically,  and 
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many  of  them  do  not  run  radially  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  but  only 
part  of  the  way.  When  certain  woods,  such  as  the  oak,  are  cut  along 
the  medullary  rays  a  most  beautiful  grain  is  produced;  boards  cut  out 
in  this  way  are  said  to  be  quarter-cut. 

The  buds  on  the  trunk  are  often  embedded  in  the  wood  by  the  growth 
of  the  latter  over  them.  When  many  buds  are  embedded  in  this  way  the 
wood  has  a  peculiar  grain  called  "birds'-eye".  Maple  and  birch  are 
likely  to  have  this  grain,  but  there  is  no  certain  explanation  why  the 
"bird's  eye"  effect  should  be  so  conspicuous  in  some  trees  and  almost 
absent  in  other  trees  of  the  same  species. 

Knots  are  produced  where  branches  spring  from  the  trunk  and  the 
later  growth  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  embeds  the  bases  of  these  branches, 
the  ends  having  been  broken  off.  If  a  limb  is  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk 
a  very  small  knot  will  be  the  result.  But  if  a  dead  stump  of  a  branch 
is  left  attached,  it  will  injure  the  trunk  for  purposes  of  lumber. 


Book  Reviews 

Supervised  Study,  by  A.  L.  Hall-Quest,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto,  1916.  Pp.  IX-f-433.  Price  Jl.25.  This  is  a  much  wider  book  than  its  title 
suggests;  it  is  an  analysis  of  individual  differences  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psycholo- 
gist and  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
teacher.  The  author  has  drawn  upon  many  sources  for  his  material,  and  his  biblio- 
graphies show  that  the  subject  has  received  great  attention  in  recent  years.  The 
book  is  well  written,  though  the  style  is  glowing  in  parts,  but  the  reviewer  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  book  would  have  been  better  one-half  its  present  size.  p.  s. 

The  New  Europe,  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1915.  Pp.  85.  Price 
46  cents  net.  This  book  can  be  read  quite  comfortably  at  one  sitting.  But  the  trenchant 
arguments  and  clarity  of  style  make  one  return  to  it  again  and  again.  Mr.  Toynbee 
emphasises  the  necessity  for  settlement  along  two  main  lines — nationality  and  economic 
rights  of  way — if  a  repetition  of  the  holocaust  of  this  war  is  to  be  prevented.  The 
doctrine  of  natural  frontiers  is  successfully  combatted.  Every  person  interested  in 
our  national  and  imperial  welfare  should  read  the  book;  he  cannot  fail  to  be  stirred  by  it. 

p.  s. 

A  General  Sketch  of  the  European  War,  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Second  Phase.  Price  J1.60; 
postage  15  cents  extra.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Mr.  Belloc's  second  volume 
deals  with  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  which  marked  the  defeat  of  the  great  initial  German 
strategy,  and  which  may  well  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  He  con- 
tinues the  story  down  to  the  failure  of  the  German  attempt  to  break  through  in  West 
Flanders.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  plans.  It  is  a  narrative  written  by  a 
military  student  of  world-wide  reputation  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  civilian 
reader.  One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  an  addition  to  the  "war 
section"  of  every  school  library. 

V.  C.  Heroes  of  the  War,  by  G.  A.  Leask,  M.A.  301  pages.  Price  3j.  6d.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  Twenty-two  of  the  finest  examples  of  personal  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  self-sacrificing  service  that  the  war  has  produced  are  gathered 
together  in  these  pages.  There  are  eight  excellent  illustrations.  No  one  can  fail  to  enjoy, 
and  to  be  inspired  by  the  reading  of  these  simple,  straight-forward  stories  of  the  heroism 
of  our  men. 

America  in  Pictures,  by  H.  C.  Barnard.  64  pages.  Price  Is.  &d.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  An  elementary  geography  well  illustrated.  A 
useful  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  geography. 


In  the  Classroom 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

(Note. — The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  the  pupils  of  lowest  rank  in  Group  I 
to  those  of  highest  rank  in  Group  III.) 

Lesson  VI. — Fractions — A  Review. 

FREQUENCY  of  review  is  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
any  new  principle  of  arithmetic.    To  make  a  review  as  interesting 
as  the  original  lesson  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

The  most  thorough  preparation  is  essential  so  as  to  ensure  freshness 
and  originality  in  one  or  more  features  of  the  lesson.  These  features, 
skilfully  presented,  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  may  be 
utilized  to  sustain  attention  throughout  the  lesson  period. 

In  the  first  five  lessons  the  teacher  had  used  apples  and  small  cards; 
in  the  review  lesson  he  held  before  the  class  a  large  ''card " — 20  inches  by 
24  inches — divided  by  heavy  lines  into  eight  equal  parts. 

Group  I.  went  to  the  board.  The  teacher  held  the  card  so  that  all 
the  pupils  could  see  its  divisions.  "Write  the  name  of  each  part."  The 
pupils  at  the  board  wrote  J.  "Add  the  parts  that  I  mark  with  the 
letter  A."  The  pupils  wrote:  i+i4-i+i  =  |.  "Take  away  from  the 
whole  card  the  parts  that  I  hide  with  the  blotter."  The  pupils  wrote: 
1  — |  =  f.     "In  one-quarter  of  the  card  how  many  eighths?" 

No  oral  answers  were  expected  to  any  of  these  questions:  that  was 
distinctly  understood  by  all  the  pupils.  So  the  pupils  wrote:  i-v-i  =  2. 
"How  many  eighths  in  i?  |?  f?  f?  etc."'  These  questions  were 
answered  in  a  similar  manner. 

Group  II.  went  to  the  board.  The  teacher  showed  the  other  side 
of  the  card,  which  was  divided  into  six  equal  parts.  "Write  the  name  of 
one  part."  All  wrote:  1/6.  "Multiply  it  by  3.'  The  teacher  pointed 
to  three  of  the  parts.  The  pupils  wrote:  l/6X3  =  i.  "Write  1/6  again; 
multiply  it  by  2." 

The  teacher  pointed  to  two  of  the  parts.  The  pupils  wrote:  1/6X2 
=  1/3. 

Responding  to  the  teacher's  dictation,  the  pupils  wrote:  1/6X4  =  2/3. 
1/6X6  =  1.     1/6X12  =  2.     l/6Xl3  =  2i,  etc. 

"Now  for  three  hard  ones."  1/6  X  73.  1/6  X  101.  1/6  X  200. 
"Time  is  up."  Only  four  pupils  in  the  group  of  ten  succeeded  in  securing 
all  the  correct  answers. 
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Group  HI.  went  to  the  board.  The  teacher  produced  a  card  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  ''Write  the  name  of  each  part."" Multiply  it 
by  some  number  to  make  one-half."  The  pupils  wrote:  1/12X6  =  |. 
"Multiply  it  by  some  number  to  make  one-quarter."  The  pupils  wrote: 
1/12X3  =  J.  The  pupils  were  then  asked  to  multiply  1/12  by  numbers 
to  make  1/3;  2/3;  3/4;  1;  2;  2i;  2i;  2f.  Then  three  "hard  ones". 
"Make  5};  lOf ;  20i."  Five  pupils  in  the  group  of  9  secured  the  correct 
answers. 

"I  have  marked  the  names  of  the  pupils  whose  work  was  the  neatest. 
Harry,  Mary,  and  Ida  may  go  to  the  board  again." 

This  was  a  surprise  device  presented  whenever  the  teacher  had  a 
few  moments  of  spare  time  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

"Try  some  cost  exercises."  Responding  to  the  teacher's  dictation, 
the  three  pupils  at  the  board  wrote:  IJ  lbs.  of  sugar  at  8  cents;  If  lbs. 
raisins  at  12  cts.;  1/12  lb.  candy  at  48  cts.;  1/6  yd.  silk  ar  12.40. 

Every  pupil  was  eager  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  this 
"special  exercise",  and  thus  all  tried  to  secure  a  special  mark  for  neat- 
ness. 

Few  teachers  realise  how  eager  young  children  are  to  work  at  the 
board.  "Now,  Harry,  if  you  talk  any  more  this  afternoon,  you  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  board  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  to-morrow  morn- 
ing", is  a  threat  that  causes  Harry  to  cautiously  guard  the  use  of  his 
tongue  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  is  a  privilege  mainly  because  the 
teacher  presents  it  as  a  privilege.  Withholding  privileges  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate  methods  of  punishment.  It  thus  becomes 
the  function  of  the  teacher  to  establish  as  many  privileges  as  possible. 
Ease  in  discipline  is  essential  to  the  best  teaching.  Variety  in  method 
and  occasional  surprises  in  way  of  reward  have  a  magic  influence.  These 
are  made  possible  only  by  the  most  careful  preparation  of  each  days  work. 


Anyway,  He  was  a  Runner. 
"Are  you  a  good  runner?"  asked  the  Kansas  farmer  of  a  student  applying  for  a 
job  on  his  ranch.  The  student  said  he  was.  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "you  can  round 
up  the  sheep."  After  several  hours  the  student  returned,  perspiring,  and  out  of  breath. 
"I  got  the  sheep,  all  right,"  he  reported,  "but  I  had  a  fierce  time  getting  the  lambs." 
"The  lambs?"  said  the  farmer.  "I  haven't  any  lambs."  "Well,"  replied  the  student, 
"they're  in  the  corral."  Thereupon  the  farmer  went  to  investigate.  In  the  corral  with 
the  exhausted  sheep  he  found  half  a  dozen  panting  jack-rabbits. 

Got  that  Habit. 
A  school-teacher  in  Kentucky  had  some  trouble  in  teaching  a  little  fellow  to  say 
"double  1,"  "double  e,"  "double  s,"  etc.  But  after  a  while  his  efforts  were  fruitful, 
and  he  was  gratified  by  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  interest  on  the  pupil's  part. 
In  fact,  the  boy  became  a  double-letter  hunter,  and  ceased  altogether  to  require  atten- 
tion at  that  point.  About  that  time  they  reached  the  lesson  concerning  the  early  riser, 
beginning  with :"  Up !     Up!  and  see  the  sun!"    He  read  it  "Double  up  land  see  the  sun!" 


The  November  Competition  in  Art 

A  LARGE  number  of  students  took  part  in  this  competition,  and 
in  most  instances  the  draw'ngs  were  very  creditable.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  the  case  that  the  committee  wished  it  had 
several  times  as  many  prizes  so  that  each  piece  of  fine  work  might 
receive  an  award. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  two  of  the  conditions.  (1)  The 
drawing  must  not  be  a  copy  of  some  other  drawing  but  must  be  made 
from  an  actual  scene  or  object  or  group  of  objects  in  the  case  of  object 
drawing  and  landscape  drawing.  (2)  Only  the  best  should  be  sent  for 
competition.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the  publication  of  all  of  the  names 
of  a  class. 

We  regret  that  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  engraving,  we  cannot, 
reproduce  as  many  of  the  drawings  as  we  should  like. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  competitors  from  Public  and  Separate 
Schoo  s. 


B.  Elva  Bonnell.  senior  second,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 
A.     Ora  Ellis,  Senior  fourth,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 

C.  Howard  Ellis,  Senior  fourth,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 

A.     Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize— Elva  Bonnell,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound;  Teacher, 

Miss  Margaret  Taylor. 
Second  Prize— Jennie  Parks.  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound;  Teacher, 

Miss  Helen  Shaw,  a7id 
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Florence  Ullrich,   Margaret  Ave.  School,  Kitchener; 
Teacher,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moir     {equal). 
Third  Prize — Fred  Navin,  St.  Joseph's  School,  Sandwich;  Teacher, 

Miss  L.  M.  Renaud. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Mei*it:  Clifford  Bassett  Helen  Dunbar, 
Mildred  Thomson,  Ward  Agnew,  Stephen  Legate,  Neil  Campbell, 
Gordon  McPhee,  Joe  Ramsay,  John  Moon,  Norman  Horton,  Ryerson 
School,  Owen  Sound.  James  Mero,  Emanuel  Parent,  Edna  Bontette, 
Irma  Beausoleil,  Marie  Kavanaugh,  Felice  Gauthier,  Beatrice  Perrault, 
Edward  Prince,  Nilida  Tremblay,  Allan  Sauberan,  John  Liddell,  James 
Dean,  Leo  Garand,  Ralph  Caza,  Raymond  Denis,  Dona  Goulet,  Helen 
Su  livan,  Bella  Garant,  St.  Joseph's  School,  Sandwich.  Lincoln  Wismer, 
Lloyd  Peifer,  Margaret  Ave.  School,  Kitchener. 

B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — Ora  Ellis,  and- Howard  Ellis  {equal),  Ryerson  School, 
Owen  Sound;  Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Second  Prize — Madalyn  Macartney,  S.  S.  No.  11,  Brant;  Teacher 
Miss  Mary  Webb. 

Third  Prize — Irene  Cunningham,  Sacred  .Heart  School,  Hamilton; 
Teacher,  Sister  Inez. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit:  Mary  Williams,  Clare  Moore, 
Marjory  English,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto.  May  Kindree,  E.  Hills, 
J.  McDonald,  F.  McMurchy,  F.  Tennant,  Vera  Milson,  Isabel  Rickard, 
Olive  English,  Kenneth  Nelson,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound.  Viola 
Broad,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton.  Kathleen  Cunningham,  Sacred 
Heart  School,  Hcrrilton.  Ada  Bean,  Gordon  Knoll,  Ewart  Steed,  Port 
Colborne.  James  D.  Montgomery,  Mary  P.  Robertson,  Harry  Carey, 
Leo.  McKim,  Nellie  Money,  Euphemia  Fotheringham,  Belleview  School, 
Bradford.  Housson  Johns,  Boulton  Ave.  School,  Toronto.  Irene 
Oullette,  Hazel  Taylor,  Agnes  Gelinas,  S.S.  No.  5,  Sandwich  East., 
Margaret  Connolly,  S.S.  No.  11,  Brant. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  competitors  from  High  Schools, 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  Continuation  Schools. 

C.  Lower  School. 

Fitst  Prize — Mildred  White,  Bowmanville  High  School;  Teacher, 
Miss  Isabel  K.  Smith,  B.A.,  and 

Mary    McCormick,    St.    Joseph's    College,    Toronto; 
Teacher,  Sister  Agnes  {equal). 
Second  Prize— F.  Slater,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher,  Miss 
M.  M.  Campbell  and 

E.  Bartmann,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher, 

G.  L.  Johnston,  B.A.  {equal). 
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Third  Prize — Josephine  Fenn  and  Stella  Gignac  (equal),  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Toronto;  Teacher,  Sister  M.  Leonarda. 

Honourable  Mention  for 
Merit:  Mercedes  Po^\ell,  M. 
Malone,  Monita  McDonnell, 
Nora  Majuire,  Stella  Bonnelle, 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto. 
Maria  Murphy,  Myrtle  Allen, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lind- 
say. Edna  Begg,  Dorothy 
HoUister,  Violet  Hartwick, 
Olive  Stirling,  Pearl  Watson, 
Kincardine  High  School. 
Estelle  O'Brien,  Mary  McCormick, 
Lillian  Desroches,  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Toronto.  Theresa  Cunningham,  Arnprior 
High  School.  Anna  Gabler,  Sarnia 
Collegiate  Institute.  Dorothy  Peacock, 
G.  R.  Burton,  Mary  Cochrane,  Barrie 
Collegiate  Institute.  Roy  Byerlay, 
Estelle  Nance  Kivell,  Ethel  O'Dell,  M. 
E.  Andrew,  Ingersoll  Collegiate  Institute. 
Ella  Herbert,  Loretto  Abbey  Day  School, 
Toronto.  Mary  DriscoU,  Marion  Graves, 
Monita  MacDonell,  Marcella  Phillips, 
Marguerite  Gaudet,  May  Nolan,  Irene 
Shortreed,Loretta  Dee,  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Toronto".  Anna  Horan,  Jeanne 
Ethier,  Evelyn  O'Neill,  Loretta  Nobert, 
Louise  Flood,  Helen  Kearns,  Helen 
Sheridan,  Veronica  Glynn,  Helen  Codd, 
Dorothy  Chalue,  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  Toronto.  Wilma  Shaw,Wingham 
High  School.  Kathleen  Byrne,  L. 
Griffiths,  Cora  Haitz,  Loretta  Knapman, 
Cathedral  School,  Hamilton.  Muriel 
Adams,  Bowesville. 
D.  Middle  SchooL 
First  Prize — C.  E.  Olmsted,  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher,  G.  L. 
Johnston,  B.A  and 
Hilda  Fritz,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher,  Miss  M.  M.  Campbell 
(equal) . 


Hilda  Fritz  (M.S.),  Sarnia  ColkKiatL-  In- 
stitute." Autumn"  near  Sarnia. 

C.  E.  Olmsted  (M.S.),  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute.  "Autumn  along  the  Ancas- 
ter  Road." 

Mildred  White  (L.S.),  Bowmanville  High 
School. 
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Second   Prize — Frances  O'Gorman,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto; 
Teacher,  Sister  M.  Leonarda,  and 

Gordon     Grant,     Kitchener     Collegiate     Institute; 
Teacher,  Harry  W.  Brown,  B.A.  {equal). 
Third   Prize — Jessie  Noland,   Barrie  Collegiate   Institute;  Teacher, 

Miss  Kathleen  I.  Cowan,  B.A. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit:   Olive  Kelly,  Madoc  High  School. 
Vina   Armstrong,   St.   Joseph's   College,   Toronto.     Alicia   McDonald, 
Teresa  Burns,  Edna  Brioux,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 


Book  Reviews 

Drawing  and  Design  for  Craftsmen,  by  R.  S.  Bowers.  Cassell  and  Company,  Toronto. 
Price  ?2.00.  This  is  one  of  the  best  recent  books  on  drawing  and  design,  and  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  art.  Its  46  chapters  and  770  illustrations  explain  in  a 
very  practical  way  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  and  supply  a  storehouse  of  motifs 
suggestions,  styles,  and  treatments  of  which  the  teacher  may  make  very  profitable  use, 

s.  w.  p. 

The  Art  Manual  authorised  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  and  published 
by  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  is  now  ready  and  is  selling  for  40  cts.  In  every  respect  it 
is  a  very  creditable  work.  The  subject  matter  outlines  and  develops  a  course  in  art 
for  each  division  of  the  four  forms  of  the  Public  School.  The  illustrations  by  the  authors 
and  by  students  of  the  various  grades  are  very  beautifully  reproduced  in  colour  or  in 
black  and  white.  The  colour-work,  letter  forms  and  binding  are  in  keeping  with  the 
high  character  of  the  book.  s.  w.  p. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education,  by  Joseph  Kahn  and  Joseph  J. 
Klein.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto.  After  discussing  the  essentials  and 
the  value  of  business  education,  and  planning  a  course  of  study  for  the  secondary  com- 
mercial school,  this  comprehensive  work  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  method  in 
treating  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course.  The  commercial  teacher  will  study  this 
book  with  ever-increasing  interest  and  profit.  s.  w.  p. 

Geology,  Physical  and  Historical,  by  H.  F.  Cleland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Williams  College.  Pages  718.  Cloth.  1916.  American  Book  Company,  Chicago.  The 
author  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  respective  labours  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  very  excellent  book.  Teachers  of  physical  geography  will  find  this  a 
first-class  reference  book,  and  it  should  be  added  to  all  school  libraries.  The  information 
is  most  interestingly  told,  and  most  profusely  illustrated;  some  588  cuts  and  figures  of 
excellent  quality  adorn  the  pages,  many  of  which  are  specially  prepared  for  this  book. 
Twelve  chapters  of  376  pages  deal  with  the  physical  geology.  This  part  contains  a  mass 
of  information  no  good  teacher  can  b2  without.  The  historical  section  of  315  pages  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  An  appendix  of  7  pages  deals  with  minerals.  The  index  is 
very  full  and  makes  reference  easy.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a  splendid  list  of  references. 

H.  A.  G. 


Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

The  Story  Viewpoint. — In  the  foreground:  In  a  harvest-field,  on 
a  bright  day,  near  the  noontide,  three  nameless,  featureless,  peasant 
woman  of  different  ages  stoop  toilsomely  to  their  task  of  gathering  the 
ears  of  grain  overlooked  by  the  harvesters. 

In  the  background:  A  farmer  on  horseback  is  overseeing  his  har- 
vesters as  they  collect  the  few  remaining  sheaves  and  load  the  wagon 
for  the  almost  completed  stacks  not  far  from  the  clustered  buildings  of 
the  farm. 

In  this  way  Millet  contrasts  poverty  with  plenty,  the  meagre  returns 
which  come  to  some  toilers  with  the  gratifying  results  attained  by  others. 
By  what  means  has  the  artist  given  prominence  to  the  poor,  bent  gleaners 
of  the  former  group  rather  than  to  the  joyous  reapers  in  the  distance? 

The  Structural  Viewpoint. — By  keeping  the  eye-level  low  in  his 
"Landscape  with  Windmill",  Ruysdael  tells  us  a  story  of  the  sky  with 
its  majestic  sweep  of  billowy  clouds:  by  placing  the  eye-level  high, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sky,  in  "The  Gleaners",  Millet  is  telling  us 
a  story  of  the  soil  and  the  servitude  connected  with  its  tillage.  We 
notice  that  by  this  device  the  central  group  in  the  foreground  is  brought 
below  the  horizon  so  that  we  are  forced  to  look  down  upon  them  with 
sympathetic  interest.  Much  more  space  is  allotted  to  the  earth,  the 
scene  of  the  gleaners'  labours,  than  to  the  hot  sky  away  from,  which  in 
animal  fashion  their  gaze  is  turned.  We  also  notice  that  this  device 
allows  space  for  greater  detail  of  supporting  interesting  incidents  in  the 
background. 

Each  gleaner  is  engaged  n  a  separate  and  different  act  of  gleaning, 
so  that,  as  the  eye  travels  from  head  to  head  or  from  hand  to  hand  an 
axe-like  swing  is  produced,  indicative  of  the  gleaner's  complete  move- 
ment as  the  grain  is  picked  from  the  stubble  and  carried  to  the  apron- 
made  sack.  The  position  of  the  feet  also  leaves  the  impression  of  an 
impossible  stationary  position.    Their  m.ovem.ent  is  forward. 

"The  lines  enclosing  the  entire  group  form  a  mound-like  figure  not 
unlike  a  wheat  stack  in  shape.  A  wheat  stack  faintly  seen  across  the 
distance  in  the  centre  of  the  field  marks  the  apex  of  the  mound,  the  sides 
being  forrr.ed  by  the  outer  lines  of  the  two  outer  figures".  The  stack  and 
loaded  wagon  in  the  distance  balance  in  mass,  and  harmonize  with,  in 
form.,  the  stooping  peasant  figures  of  the  foreground. 
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History. — This  painting  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1867, 
and  sold  for  2000  francs.  After  Millet's  death  it  was  purchased  for 
300,000  francs  and  presented  to  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Some  criticised  it 
because  of  "the  gigantic  and  portentious  ugliness  of  the  gleaners"; 
others  spoke  of  them  as  "heroic  types  of  labour  fulfilling  its  task  until 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work".  Millet  replied  "You  must 
remember  beauty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  shape  or  colouring  of 
a  face.  It  lies  in  the  general  effect  of  the  form,  in  suitable  and  appro- 
priate action  .  .  When  I  paint  a  mother,  I  shall  try  to  make  her  beauti- 
ful, simply  by  the  look  which  she  bends  upon  her  child.  Beauty  is  ex- 
pression". 
Questions: 

(1)  What  effect  is  produced  by  placing  the  eye-level  so  high  in  the 
picture? 

(2)  What  is  there  in  the  central  group  of  figures  to  suggest  move- 
ment? 

(3)  Name  the  subordinate  objects  of  interest  in  the  picture  and  show 
how  they  harmonise  with  the  central  group.  » 

(4)  What  other  names  may  you  appropriately  give  this  picture? 

(5)  What  reasons  would  you  give  for  saying  that  this  picture  repre- 
sents a  harvest  field  about  iioon  on  a  bright  day  ? 

(6)  How  would  you  defend  Millet  against  the  charge  of  some  critics 
who  said  "  He  deliberately  preferred  ugliness  and  had  no  sense  of  beauty?" 

Reference  Book  Suggestions.     (1)  Millet,  by  Estelle  M.  Hull.     Price 
50  cents.     (2)  Modern  Paintings,  by  Esther  Singleton.    Price  $2.00. 


They  All  Do. 

When  he  finished  his  freshman  year  he  thought  that  he  would  begin  as  far  down  on 
the  commercial  ladder  as  first  vice-president,  for  he  knew  that  by  hard  work  and  appli- 
cation he  could  fight  his  way  to  the  topmost  rung. 

When  his  sophomore  year  was  over  he  believed  that  it  would  be  really  the  best  for 
him  to  go  in  as  Western  field-manager.  A  taste  of  the  West  would  do  him  good,  anyhow. 

When  he  had  completed  the  junior  year  he  decided  that  he  would  be  content  to 
accept  the  position  of  chief  clerk,  as  a  future  president  should  know  all  the  details  of 
his  business. 

When  his  degree  was  given  him  he  went  out  and  applied  for  a  job,  just  as  anybody 
else  would. — Puck. 


True  if  not  Consoling. 
"Sammy,  Sammy,"  groaned  his  father,  "why  is  it  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
your  class  again?"     "Oh,  never  mind,  daddy,"  replied  the  boy,  cheerfully.     "They 
teach  just  the  same  at  both  ends,  you  know." 


Of  Course. 
"Which  do  you  think  are  the  more  enlightened,  people  in  the  city  or  the  people  in 
the  country? "     "  Why  the  people  in  the  country,  of  course."     "How  do  you  make  that 
out?"    "Why,  doesn't  every  one  say  that  the  population  in  the  city  is  very  dense?" 


The  Mentality  of  Teachers^ 


C.  SANSOM,  B.A. 

Normal  School,  Camrose 

WHY  is  the  opinion  of  teachers  on  public  questions  held  so  cheap? 
On  important  questions  of  the  day  their  influence  is  seldom 
taken  into  account.  Is  it  possible  that  teachers  are  a  little  off" 
mentally  somehow,  or  are  they  being  deprived  of  their  due  meed  of 
credit  in  this  connection  by  an  unappreciative  public? 
.  This  whole  question  was  brought  well  home  to  me  last  summer 
during  the  meetings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  New 
York.  The  teachers  there  voted,  as  usual,  on  every  question  of  public 
interest  that  came  up;  and,  as  usual,  their  decisions  were  everywhere 
ridiculed  or  ignored.  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  judgments  of  teachers 
was  the  rule  even  on  questions  well  within  the  range  of  their  own  work, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  military  training  in  the  schools.  How  diff'er- 
ently  would  the  vote  of  an  equally  representative  body  of,  say,  school 
trustees  have  been  received!  In  general,  however,  the  press  simply 
assumed  without  debate  that  teachers  are  incapable  of  forming  correct 
judgments  on  national  questions.  Now  inasmuch  as  national  questions 
are  frequently  decided  at  national  elections,  it  follows,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  papers,  that  the  average  ability  of  teachers  in  such  matters  is 
below  that  of  the  general  voting  public.  This  is  a  pretty  severe  arraign- 
ment but  it  must  be  said  to  reflect  pretty  accurately  popular  opinion 
on  this<  subject.  Teachers  are  not  credited  anywhere  with  the  ability 
to  think  intelligently  on  big  questions. 

Now  is  popular  opinion  wrong  or  are  teachers  at  fault?  I  think  we 
have  to  conclude  that  popular  opinion  is  not  wholly  wrong.  Such  a 
widespread  impression  is  likely  to  be  based  on  some  measure  of  fact. 
So  much  smoke  must  mean  some  fire.  The  unpractical  decisions  of 
the  teachers  in  New  York  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  lend  colour 
to  the  charge.  But  there  is  no  need  here  to  hinge  an  argument  on  one 
case.  To  those  who  follow  the  proceedings  of  teachers'  Conventions 
anywhere  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  judgments  of  teachers 
are  apt  to  be  so  visionary  and  unpractical  as  to  be  of  little  value  in 
the  world  of  affairs. 

Granting  then  that  teachers  are  defective  in  the  matter  of  judgment 
one  of  two  things  would  seem  to  follow:  either  the  profession  is  recruited 
from  second-rates  or  the  work  of  the  profession  has  a  narrowing  influence 

*  The  Editor  of  The  School  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
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on  the  minds  of  those  u  ho  follow  it.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
reasonable  conclusion.  The  recruits  are  all  right.  Our  most  capable 
men  and  women  usually  begin  their  career  as  teachers;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  it  is  always  the  brightest  minds  who  are  attracted  out  of 
the  profession  by  the  more  substantial  prizes  elsewhere.  It  seems  rather 
to  be  the  case  that  those  who  remain  are  intellectually  clouded  by  the 
repressive  influences  which  inhere  in  the  teacher's  work.  It  remains, 
then,  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  -what  are  these  influences  and  how  do  they 
exert  themselves? 

As  usual  in  the  cases  of  well-known  phenomena  there  are  in  this  case 
also  popular  explanations  which  are  superficial  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  is  often  asserted,  for  instance,  that  mixing  so  much  with  children  is 
the  cause  of  the  teacher  s  "narrowness".  But  this  is  clearly  inadequate. 
It  does  not  apply  elsewhere.  The  spinster  is  not  credited  with  better 
judgment  than  the  mother.  The  father  is  not  thought  to  be  handicapped 
in  this  regard  by  mingling  with  his  family.  It  has  not  been  noted  that 
great  minds  eschew  children — rather  otherwise.  This  theory  is  un- 
tenable.    It  is  a  myth. 

"Excessive  preoccupation  with  little  things"  is  the  gist  of  another 
explanation  often  advanced.  Another  myth.  Who  is  not  excessively 
preoccupied  with  little  things?  Is  tying  up  a  parcel  in  a  store  a  big 
thing?  or  writing  an  agreement  of  sale  or  a  prescription  for  croup?  That 
life  everywhere  is  mostly  made  up  of  little  things  should  be  pretty  well 
established  by  now  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  it.  On  an  average 
teachers  are  probably  neither  more  nor  less  engrossed  in  little  things  than 
other  people. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  "theory"  theory — and  to  a  ray  of  light  on 
this  whole  question.  Teachers  think  in  terms  of  theory,  it  is  said,  and 
not  in  terms  of  fact;  which  accounts  for  their  inability  to  reason  well  in 
practical  affairs.  Quite  evidently  there  is  truth  in  this.  Our  thoughts 
go  out  at  once  to  mouldy  professors  we  have  known  who  subsist  on 
musty  theories  and  wouldn't  recognize  a  fact  on  sight.  And  teachers 
everywhere  are  earmarked  thus — they  theorize  and  theorize  and  facts 
are  strangers  to  them.  But  even  granting  this  as  an  immediate  ex- 
planation we  have  yet  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  we  have  still 
to  ask  ourselves  why  do  teachers  think  in  theories  more  than  do  other 
people? 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  teachers  do  not  do  their  own 
thinking;  they  do  not  stand  or  fall  as  a  result  of  their  own  decisions. 
This  and  this  only  makes  it  possible  to  get  along  immersed  in  theory. 
The  business  man  decides  for  himself  a  hundred  questions  every  day; 
it  is  a  sorry  day  for  him  when  he  loses  touch  with  fact.  It  is  the  new 
situations  and  the  new  ideas  demanding  unique  decisions  which  are  the 
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really  determining  facts  of  life.  It  is  precisely  because  the  teacher  does 
not  need  to  work  out  his  own  difficulties  and  his  own  ideas  in  his  own 
way  that  his  type  of  thinking  necessarily  comes  to  differ  from  that  of 
other  people.  Teachers  act  on  the  decisions  of  others.  Their  minds 
lean,  as  it  were,  at  every  point  on  other  minds.  At  every  step  they  sub- 
serve the  will  of  others  higher  up  in  that  organized  scale  of  authority 
which  may  well  be  called  the  Teaching  Hierarchy. 

It  is  then  in  the  existence  of  a  Teaching  Hierarchy  that  we  find  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Here  only  may  be  found  those  ''repressive  influ- 
ences" which  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  The 
excuse  for  the  Hierarchy  is,  of  course,  efficiency.  Individuality  of  thought 
and  action  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  organized  efficiency;  the 
thinking,  acting  teacher  is  not  quite  "safe"  to  have  about;  all  of  which 
suggests  a  not  altogether  pleasing  affinity  between  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  Teutonic  ideals.  Nor  is  it  the  teacher  of  lowest  rank  only 
who  is  thus  affected;  for  the  Supervisor,  the  Principal,  and  even  the 
Superintendent  are  subject  at  every  turn  to  limitations  from  above. 
The  Hierarchy  is  complete. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard  this  form  of  control  as  the 
sine  qua  non  in  educational  work  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  appreciate 
fully  its  effects  on  the  mental  habits  of  teachers.  It  might  help  in  this 
connection  to  try  to  imagine  a  similar  condition  in  some  other  line. 
Take  the  business  world,  for  example.  If  business  were  organized  as 
teaching  is,  each  business  man  would  find  over  him  an  imposing  array 
of  superiors  to  one  of  whom  he  would  have  to  submit  his  difficulties  for 
solution  and  his  new  ideas  for  approval.  No  longer  would  it  be  his 
privilege  to  make  mistakes.  His  goods  would  be  bought  for  him  and  the 
prices  marked  for  him.  Both  his  methods  of  work  and  the  results  would 
be  subject  to  periodical  and  minute  inspection.  Any  unseeming  initia- 
tive would  be  checked  at  once.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  if  the  busi- 
ness world  were  organized  on  this  basis  for  a  generation  or  two  the  judg- 
ments of  business  men  would  then  be  of  no  greater  value  than  those  of 
teachers  are  at  present. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  this  whole  question  by  the 
"survey"  movement  which  is  at  present  in  full  swing  in  the  United 
States.  The  essential  features  of  the  "outside  survey"  are  that  one  or 
more  educationists  of  note  are  called  from  outside  points  into  the  city, 
county,  or  state  to  be  "surveyed",  and  given  the  job  of  evaluating  the 
existing  system  and  outlining  in  detail  the  reforms  necessary  to  place 
it  on  a  plane  of  higher  efficiency.  But  the  really  unique  feature  of  the 
whole  situation  and  that  from  which  the  most  far-reaching  results  are 
expected  is  the  fact  that  these  outside  investigators  are  given  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand  in  their  work.     This  is,  indeed,  such  an  unheard-of 
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innovation  that  there  is  no  estimating  what  the  consequences  may  be. 
An  unevaluable  factor  has  made  its  appearance  in  school  work  in  the 
shape  of  a  free  agent.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  because  of  this 
new  influence  education  may  at  last  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  events  and  not  any  longer  have  to  be  prodded  along  by  a  discontented 
public.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  so  much  is  expected  from 
this  departure  suggests  at  least  the  possibility  that  the  hide-bound 
Hierarchy  we  have  been  perfecting  at  such  pains  does  not  after  all  spell 
the  last  word  in  educational  efficiency. 

In  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  full  control  from  above,  in- 
volving as  it  does  in  teaching  so  large  a  measure  of  repressed  initiative 
at  every  stage,  accounts  not  only  for  the  untrustworthy  nature  of 
teachers'  judgments  but  even  for  the  general  unprogressiveness  in  the 
tKeory  and  practice  of  education.  Individual  initiative  and  spon- 
taneity have  their  price.  In  Germany  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  these 
may  be  stamped  out  with  impunity  or  even  with  profit;  but  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  there  are  few  ideals  more  highly  prized  or  more  jealously 
safeguarded.  There  is  probably  no  more  fundamental  issue  at  stake  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  than  that  between  organized  control  and 
individual  freedom.  With  us  it  appears  to  be  only  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession that  Teutonic  principles  have  come  to  prevail.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  in  the  fact  that  the  advanages  of  organization  are  super- 
ficial and  admit  of  easy  measurem.ent.  For  these  more  spectacular  ad- 
vantages tend  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  spontaneity  also  has  its  advan- 
tages which  are  none  the  less  real  because  elusive  and  a  little  less  immedi- 
ate. 


That  Also. 
Latin  Teacher — The  ancients  considered  the  liver  the  seat  of  affection.     What  is 
the  seat  now? 

Observing  Student — The  knee. 


A  Youthful  Cynic. 
Teacher — Now,  children,  what  is  it  we  want  most  in  the  world  to  make  us  perfectly 
happy? 

Bright  Youngster — The  things  we  ain't  got. 

Not  Always  True. 
Mother  (grieved) — My  son,  lazy  men's  lives  are  not  recorded  in  history  or  literature 
for  future  generations. 

Youth  Who  Failed— Well,— How  about  Rip  Van  Winkle! 

Some  School, 

A  state  inspector  of  schools  in  one  of  the  southern  commonwealths  says  that  he 
found  one  village  building  particularly  neglected.  The  windows,  which  faced  the  road 
were  so  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  that  none  could  look  through  them.  The  local 
director  when  asked  the  reason  said: 

"Well,  y'  see,  the  teacher  asked  the  board  for  curtains,  becuz  the  scholers  alias 
looked  outa  the  windows  to  see  who  wuz  going  by.  'N  so  we  told  her  to  let  'em  get 
dirty  'nuff  so's  the  boys  couldn't  look  thvo\igh.them:'— American  School  Board  Journal. 


A  Letter  to  Country  Teachers 

MARGERY  K.  COLE 
R.R.  No.  2,  St.  George. 

The  Castle  on  the  Hill. 
After  Four. 
Dear  Girls: 

Can  you  hear  the  school  clock  ticking  loud,  insistent  ticks  as  Emmy 
Lou  disappears  over  the  next  hill? 

It  was  Emmy  Lou  who  made  me  want  to  write  to  you.  Have  you 
read  Emmy  Lou  by  George  Madden  Martin?  If  you  read  it  long  before 
you  were  teaching  that  doesn't  count.  It  is  not  on  the  lists  of  books  for 
children  but  for  those  who  love  children.  It  enables  you  to  see  a  little 
child's  point  of  view  as  could  perhaps  no  other  book  of  its  kind.  You 
see  with  Emmy  Lou's  own  wondering  eyes  the  teacher  who  made  the 
wee  cramped  fingers  weary  with  the  copying  of  many  digits  which  were 
only  to  be  sponged  off  to  make  room  for  yet  more  digits.  Throughout 
her  school  experience  you  never  fail  to  see  this  teacher  or  that  in  a  strong 
light;  her  weakness  or  strength  in  regard  to  Emmy  Lou's  upbringing  is 
fully  exposed.  The  book  is  a  veritable  inspiration  in  making  you  want 
to  emulate  one  teacher  above  all  others.  To  read  Emmy  Lou  is  "to  see 
oursels  as  ithers  see  us". 

The  book  to  help  you  prevent  Emmy  Lou  from  copying  digits  for 
naught  is  Sarah  Louise  Arnold's  Plans  for  Busy  Work.  It  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions in  number  work,  language,  and  reading  for  seat  work.  The 
charts  described  for  drawing  and  phonics  are  not  too  ingenious  to  copy. 

For  your  awkward  second  class — or  do  you  like  your  second  class? — 
in  geography  our  Inspector  recommends  "Our  Home  and  Its  Surround- 
ings". It  is  more  than  merely  suggestive;  the  questions  at  the  back, 
which  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  to  guide  home  observation  and 
those  for  oral  or  written  review,  are  most  practical. 

Whi'e  talking  about  books — if  you  went  to  Normal  doubtless  you 
have  the  First  Book  of  Farming  by  Charles  L.  Goodrich.  Do  you  get 
the  grant  for  teaching  agriculture?  Even  if  you're  teaching  nature 
study,  soil  tillage,  osmosis,  and  capillarity  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
their  relation  to  plant  life.  I  have  given  the  book  to  the  boys  for  a  rainy 
noon  hour. 

All  of  these  books  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one  are  not  over  fifty 
cents.  As  Dr.  Sandiford  said,  we  must  own  books  to  appreciate  and 
assimilate  them  properly.     When  your  "per  annum"   is  raised,  buy 
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Smith's  Systematic  Methodology.  It  was  written  for  you  by  a  Columbia 
professor.  While  it  covers  nearly  everything,  it  tells  you  specially  how 
to  start  the  little  ones,  an  art  of  which  every  country  teacher  is  not  the 
mistress.  Isn't  this  good?  In  approaching  print  "if  the  teacher  does 
not  previously  announce  that  now  the  child  is  about  to  undertake  a 
task  that  will  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost'  he  will  make  the  transition 
with  little  difficulty.    I  was  once  guilty  of  printing  an  M  on  the  board ! 

If  you  are  booky  won't  you  write  and  tell  me  about  your  particular 
cronies?  Those  of  which  I  have  told  you  are  the  ones  which  have  made 
easy  sailing  of  some  rough  places  over  which  I  had  to  steer  m.y  bark 
canoe. 

The  clock  insists!     I  must  stop. 

Your  co-worker, 

A  Sometime  Faculty  Girl. 


Book  Reviews 

The  World  (Junior  Regional  Geography),  by  J.  B.  Reynolds.  279  pages.  Price  25.  Qd. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  book  would  probably  be 
useful  as  a  geographical  supplementary  reader. 

The  Way  of  the  Hills  and  The  Way  of  the  Rivers,  by  Sneath,  Hodges,  and  Tweedy. 
Price  55  cents  each.  The  Macmillans  in  Canada,  Toronto.  Everyone  knows  the  child's 
insatiable  appetite  for  stories.  This  series  of  books  is  made  up  of  stories  for  children 
and  each  story  teaches  some  valuable  lesson;  no  moral  is  appended  but  it  is  there  in  a 
more  effective  fashion.  To  quote  from  the  preface:  "  The  King's  Highway  Series  em- 
bodies a  graded  system  of  elementary  moral  and  religious  training  for  the  home  and 
private  school.  It  consists  of  eight  books  containing  subject-matter  relating  to  the 
virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  the  age  of  children  of  the  respective  school  grades.  The 
method  of  training  is  the  story  method.  Each  book  bears  a  particular  title,  as  The  Way 
of  the  Hills,  The  Way  of^  the  Rivers,  etc."  If  placed  in  the  school  library  these  books  will 
be  exceeding  popular  with  the  children  and  should  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  character 
and  conduct. 

Raemaker's  Cartoons.  A  pamphlet  containing  40  of  these  famous  cartoons,  full-page 
size.  Price  2^.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto.  The  subject  of  almost  every  one  of 
them  is  German  atrocity  in  the  present  wars;  each  is  a  reminder  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  Huns. 

The  Rose  of  Youth,  by  Elinor  Mordaunt.  Price  ?1.35  net.  John  Lane  Company. 
New  York.  S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto.  This  is  a  good  story:  the  scene  is  England;  the 
character-analysis  is  good ;  the  climax  rather  unusual  as  novels  go.  For  holiday  reading 
or  as  a  Christmas  gift  it  should  be  quite  suitable. 

Little  Hearts,  by  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall.  S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto.  Teachers  who 
have  read  Bega  in  the  Fourth  Reader  or  The  Drift  of  Penions  will  be  glad  to  read  one 
of  Miss  Pickthall 's  novels.  It  is  a  charming  story  of  the  Forest  and  the  Downs  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  eighteenth  century,  telling  how  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Philosophy  of  Poverty  rescues  and  shelters  one  whom  he  takes  for  an 
heroic  Jacobite.     It  is  an  excellent  book  for  holiday  reading. 

Peter  Pan,  retold  from  Sir  James  Barriers  Famous  Play.  73  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  is  well  bound,  the  type  is  exceptionally  large 
and  clear,  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive.  The  story  will  appeal  to  all 
boys  and  girls  of  public  school  age,  though  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  second  book  classes. 
It  will  be  very  popular  in  the  school  library,  and  is  a  good  suggestion  as  a  prize  or  gift 
book. 


The  Pupil's  Point  of  View  of  a  Vocation 

A.  J.  LIVINSON,  M.A. 

Chairman,  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  Montreal 

DESIROUS  of  ascertaining  just  what  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  13  to  15  think  about  a  vocation,  I  availed  myself  some 
time  ago  of  the  privilege  of  experimenting  upon  a  group  of  pupils 
in  the  graduating  class  of  one  of  the  largest  Public  Schools  in  Montreal. 
The  type  of  student  here  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  first  generation 
of  immigrant  parents. 

Eleven  questions  about  elementary  civics  and  government  apper- 
taining to  this  locality  were  first  given,  and  these  were  followed  by  two 
questions  on  vocational  matters.  This  brief  report  concerns  itself  with 
the  latter  topic. 

After  some  preliminary  explanations,  the  class  was  requested  to 
write  its  reply  to  the  respective  queries,  namely: 

1.  If  you  were  to  be  given  your  own  free  choice,  what  sort  of  work 
would  you  like  to  do  immediately  after  you  graduate  from  school? 

2.  If  I  were  to  be  as  rich  as  Andrew  Carnegie  and  were  to  offer  you  a 
free  and  complete  education  for  any  of  the  following  professions  or  occu- 
pations, what  would  you  prefer  to  be:  doctor,  clergyman,  lawyer, 
engineer,  artist,  architect,  druggist,  dentist,  shop-keeper,  bookkeeper, 
carpenter,  milliner,  nurse,  music  teacher?  If  you  wish  you  may  make 
your  choice  of  any  vocation  not  here  mentioned 

The  answers  received  were  varied  and  interesting.  The  results  of 
this  test  would  seem  to  bring  out  the  decisive  fact  that  like  the  High 
School,  the  present  Public  School  idea  does  not  prepare  or  lead  a  boy  or 
girl  directly  to  that  which  they  would  really  care  to  busy  themselves 
with  in  after  life. 

In  reply  to  the  first  query,  some  of  the  answers  stated  by  the  girls 
were  as  follows:  "I  would  like  to  go  to  High  School,  I  would  like  to 
go  to  business  college,  get  a  good  education;  be  a  stenographer".  To 
the  second  proposition  they  said:  "I  would  like  to  be  a  great  singer;  to 
be  a  teacher;  to  be  a  stenographer;  I  would  like  to  be  a  trained  nurse; 
I  would  like  to  be  a  milliner;  to  be  a  piano-player;  be  head  bookkeeper; 
music  teacher;  I  would  like  to  be  a  chemist". 

To  question  1,  the  boys'  answers  were:  "Go  to  business  college  and 
then  help  my  father  in  the  store;  go  to  High  School;  office  work  in  a 
raiWay  office;  start  to  work  and  prepare  for  a  big  college  and  study 
engineering".    To  number  2  they  answered:    "Be  a  sailor,  druggist,  an 
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engineer,  business  man".     Somehow  most  of  the  boys  wanted  to  be 
engineers  and  lawyers  at  the  "steel  king's"  expense! 

This  questionnaire,  to  my  mind,  is  but  a  scratch  of  the  geologist's 
hammer  upon  an  unexplored  surface  of  a  vast  territory.  It  exposes  one 
small  portion  of  the  strata.  Hammering  and  digging  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  hidden  parts  into  the  light  of  day.  If  the  two  questions  were 
to  be  applied  to  similar  classes  in  the  25  other  schools  of  the  Board  the 
real  helplessness  of  our  contemporary  way  of  coping  with  the  problem 
of  vocational  education  would  be  disclosed  even  more  glaringly.  I 
recognise  that  the  difficulty  is  an  acute  one;  and  also,  I  surmise,  that 
this  "  unpreparedness "  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  great  and 
prosperous  city  of  Montreal  alone.  The  deficiencies  of^ur  systems  of 
public  instruction  are  admitted  by  all  except  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  effective  operation.  The  men  at  the  helm  of  our  school  systems 
are  presumably  doing  their  level  best  with  the  mpney  at  their  disposal. 
But  the  increasing  number  of  patient  onlookers  who  believe  in  educa- 
tional readjustment  view  with  apprehension  this  ponderous  conserva- 
tism which  in  some  mysterious  way  stunts  the  growth  of  the  people's 
schools.  The  apparent  failure  of  the  school  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  an  education  which  will  fit  one  honourably  to  earn  a  living  is  one  of 
the  saddest  awakenings  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Dominion's 
educational  programme  since  the  days  of  Ryerson. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL. 
When  in  this  breathless,  joyous  phase  of  life,     - 
Of  happy  days  that  on  each  other  press, 
When  every  morning  brings  us  tasks  afresh, 
And  every  evening,  the  reward  of  strife; 
The  thought  that  these  are  transient  days  of  mine, 
That  swiftly  to  the  West  are  flying,  clings 
As  deep  and  sad  as  far-off^  murmurings. 
That  echo  from  the  storm  among  the  pines. 
But  now  the  thought  has  come  to  comfort  me 
That  all  the  world's  a  school,  where  we  abide. 
With  lessons  to  be  daily  learned,  and  said. 
With  thoughts  and  problems  ever  new  and  wide; 
All  leading  to  those  college  halls,  so  broad, 
Where  we  shall  learn  e'en  at  the  feet  of  God. 

WiNNiFRED  Westcott,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


Teacher — "  Now,  Willie,  where  did  you  get  that  chewing  gum?     I  want  the  truth." 
Willie — "^You  don't  want  the  truth  teacher,  an'  I'd  rather  not  tell  a  lie." 
Teacher — "How  dare  you  say  I  don't  want  the  truth.     Tell  me  at  once  where  you 
got  that  chewing  gum." 

Willie — "Under  your  desk." 


A  Lost  Opportunity 

W.  A.  MCINTYRE,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Frincipal,  Normal  School,  Winnipeg 

I  MET  an  old  friend  yesterday,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  repeat  it  this  is 
*what  he  had  to  say: 
"  I  have  not  one  unkind  word  to  utter  with  regard  to  my  teachers 
— the  teachers  of  a  past  generation.  Their  faithfulness  to  duty,  their 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  honest  effort,  their  willingness  to  attempt  brick- 
making  when  straw  was  denied  them,  make  me  ashamed  of  my  own 
work  in  these  days  of  greater  opportunity.  If  they  -v^  ere  in  any  way 
narrow  or  bookish,  it  was  not  a  personal  failing.  They  faithfully  and 
maybe  fearlessly  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

"Yet,  as  I  look  back  upon  what  we  received  then  and  place  it  over 
against  what  we  might  have  received,  as  I  balance  the  gains  against  lost 
opportunities,  I  can  but  regret  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  did  not  make 
it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  have  a  broader  and  more  generous  outlook 
on  life.  Indeed,  I  can  but  think  that  the  words  of  the  prayer  book  were 
intended  for  them — *We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  left  undone  the  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  there 
is  no  health  in  us.'  And  again  let  me  say  that  the  teachers  are  not  to 
be  censured  unduly.  Teaching  at  best  seems  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat 
thankless  task,  and  in  those  days  it  must  have  been  particularly  irksome. 

"On  the  whole,  my  school  experience  might  well  be  described  as  un- 
interesting. In  it  there  were  few  thrills — excepting  such  as  were  induced 
by  the  slippery-elm  twig.  Things  were  painted  drab  or  brown.  There 
were  no  rainbows,  no  golden  lights,  no  dazzling  splendour.  If  there  were 
kings  and  queens  who,  in  the  guise  of  lowly  men  and  women  walked  the 
earth,  we  met  them  not;  if  there  were  wonders  on  sea  and  land,  we 
observed  them  not.  Our  imaginations  were  not  kindled  through  the 
reading  of  good  literature,  our  souls  were  not  delighted  with  sweet  songs, 
we  missed  the  joy  of  creative  effort.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  overstating 
it,  and  it  is  not  a  heartless  criticism  of  the  men  and  women  who  taught 
the  schools  some  forty  years  ago.    They  were  victims  of  the  system. 

"You  look  as  if  you  did  not  understand  me.  Let  me  explain  myself 
by  means  of  an  illustration.  You  know  how  strenuous  life  was  on  the 
old  Ontario  farms,  and  how  unrelieved  was  the  monotony  of  work.  Then 
you  can  imagine  how  sweet  were  the  hours  on  Sunday  mornings  in 
summer  when  we  w^ere  free  to  walk  in  the  w^oods  and  explore  to  our 
hearts'  content.     It  was  then  that  there  came  into  our  lives  a  sense  of 
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freedom.  We  loved  the  trees  and  grass  and  floA\ers.  We  breathed  the 
open  air  and  gazed  upon  the  blue  sky;  we  looked  and  wondered,  and 
wondered  again — but  the  tragedy  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  no  one  to 
interpret  and  to  inform.  -Though  we  yearned  to  know  the  stories  of  the 
rocks,  there  was  no  one  to  explain  them.  They  lie  there  yet  with  their 
fossils  and  their  ridges  of  granite,  great,  immovable,  useless  bodies,  and 
each  one  held  a  secret  that  should  have  been  revealed  to  us.  And  the 
soil  had  a  story,  but  we  never  heard  it.  The  birds  we  slew  because  no 
one  taught  us  to  love  them.  Poor,  timid  ground  hogs,  that  might  have 
been  tamed,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  All  nature  was  calling  us  to 
worship  in  those  days,  but  nobody  taught  us -to  sing  and  pray.  We 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  to  destroy.  No!  let  me  take  that  back.  There 
was  the  restraining,  refining  influence  which  nature  always  exerts,  and 
it  was  silently  working  on  our  sluggard  souls.  We  became  poets  while 
we  were  in  the  woods.  Then  we  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 
Then,  and  only  then,  our  souls  came  near  to  heaven.  But,  the  people 
of  that  age  could  not  know  this,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  us.  Oh! 
if  there  had  been  one,  only  one  man,  to  lead,  to  inspire,  to  interpret — 
to  break  a  little  earth  and  show  us  how  it  came  to  be  earth,  to  take  a 
drop  of  water  and  explain  its  mysteries,  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  skies, 
to  read  us  what  the  poets  have  said  about  God's  beautiful  world,  and  to 
make  us  familiar  with  the  rhythmic  flow  of  their  language. 

"Remember  this,  that  there  was  in  our  hearts  a  natural  longing  for 
knowledge  and  for  beauty.  Why,  we  surreptitiously  climbed  the  old 
beech  trees  and  carved  our  names  and  the  names  of  others  in  the  soft, 
green  bark.  What  a  feeling  of  conquest  as  our  knives  shaped  the  letters. 
Above  all  what  a  sensation  of  delight  when  we  found  ourselves  able  to 
connect  with  the  activity  the  words  of  the  only  literature  we  knew — 
that  of  the  red-backed  reading-book: 

"Nearby  the  spring,  upon  the  elm. 
You  know  I  cut  your  name — 
Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom., 
And  you  did  mine  the  same. 

"Yes,  we  missed  the  man,  for  the  man  was  a  teacher  of  books  in  a 
school  room,  not  a  leader  of  boys  in  their  hopes  and  yearnings.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  one  man  varied  a  little  from  the  rest.  He  was  at 
least  human,  but  nevertheless  a  victim  of  the  system.  One  of  your 
writers  has  said  that  education  should  make  the  soul  conscious  of  needs 
and  able  to  fulfil  them.  If  only  instead  of  so  much  arithmetic  and 
grammar  and  spelling,  some  one  had  developed  in  us  a  passion  or  craving 
for  knowledge  and  beauty  and  goodness,  as  it  existed  in  the  world  of 
men  and  things,  our  lives  might  have  been  more  profitable  to-day. 
Sometimes  I  feel  we  must  write  over  against  it  all  'Lost  Opportunity.' " 
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This  and  much  more  said  my  good  friend,  and  I. let  him  say  it.  For 
it  contained  some  truth,  though  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  old  teachers 
insisted  on  hard  work  and  right  habits  and  personal  responsibility,  and 
that  is  an  education  in  itself.  But  they  missed  something,  too,  and  it 
is  for  you  and  me,  fellow  teachers,  to  make  sure  we  do  not  miss  it.  While 
we  shall  not  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's,  in  any  particular,  we 
shall  not  think  of  the  teaching  of  these  as  ends,  but  as  means.  The  [ends 
will  be  the  opening  of  lives  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  truth  and  loveliness 
and  righteousness;  the  broadening  of  human  sympathy  and  sympathy 
for  every  growing  thing.  And  we  shall  not  forget  that  a  being  reaches 
his  highest  in  culture  and  in  usefulness  through  the  joy  of  carefully 
directed  work,  and  the  freedom  of  carefully-supervised  play.  So  there 
will  be  time  in  our  work  for  that  which  our  good  friend  so  sadly  missed — 
companionship,  leadership,  the  upward  and  inward  look,  the  desire  to 
create.  In  our  schools  children  shall  be  children,  not  mere  machines; 
they  shall  not  only  prepare  for  life,  they  shall  participate  in  it.  Yes, 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it  but  one — to  consider  books  and  studies  and  all 
the  rest  as  but  incidental,  though  always  necessary.  The  teacher's  real 
mission  can  be  summed  up  in  only  one  phrase,  that  which  was  coined 
and  lived  by  the  Teacher  of  all  teachers,  "  I  have  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 


A  Juvenile  Logician. 

The  logical  faculty  sometimes  develops  early.  For  instance,  the  youngster  in  the 
Scotch  Sunday-school,  told  of  in  the  London  Sketch,  could  put  two  and  two  together 
perfectly  well. 

Minister — And  how  did  Noah  spend  his  time  in  the  ark? 

Small  Boy — Fishin'. 

Minister — A  vera  reasonable  suggestion,  my  laddie. 

Small  Boy  (guardedly) — But  he  wouldna  catch  muckle 

Minister  (surprised) — What  makes  ye  think  that? 

Small  Boy  (knowingly) — Because,  ye  see,  he  had  only  two  wir-r-ms! 


The  teacher  asked  Tommy  what  he  could  tell  her  about  leaves.  "  Leaves,"  answered 
Tommy,  "is  a  kind  of  florage  to  the  trees.  Trees  leave  out  in  the  Spring  and  leave  oflf 
in  the  Fall." 


Another  Variety. 

"Bees  are  very  intelligent,"  commented  the  great  scientist.  "We  have  reason  to 
believe  they  can  count  as  high  as  ten." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  added  the  common  person,  "and  I  have  often  heard  of  the  spelling 
bee." 


Easier  than  Fractions. 
Teacher — Mary,  how  would  you  divide  five  apples  among  six  children? 
Mary — Make  apple  sauce. 


A  Canadian  Literature  Reading  List 

SUGGESTED    BY 

The  Canadian  Literature  Club,  Toronto 

This  list  is  not  presented  as  being  exhaustive,  but  merely  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  books  in  Canadian  verse  and  in 
Canadian  prose  fiction. 

Poetry. 

Anthologies:  Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion,  A  Treasury  of  Canadian 
Verse,  Canadian  Sonnets,  Flowers  From  a  Canadian  Garden,  A  Wreath 
of  Canadian  Song. 

Collected  Poems:  Wilfred  Campbell,  Bliss  Carman,  Isabella  Valancy 
Crawford,  Father  Dollard,  W.  H.  Drummond,  Pauline  Johnson  (Flint 
and  Feather),  Archibald  Lampman,  Alexander  McLachlan,  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts,  Frederick  George  Scott,  Rev.  W.  Wye  Smith,  E.  W.  Thomson 
(The  Many  Mansioned  House). 

Individual  Volumes:  Jean  Blewett — Heart  Songs,  The  Cornflower. 
Agnes  M.  Machar — Lays  of  the  True  North.  Charles  Mair — Tecumseh. 
Marjorie  Pickthall — The  Drift  of  Pinions.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott — New 
World  Lyrics,  Lundy's  Lane.  R.  W.  Service — Songs  of  a  Sourdough, 
Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako,  Rhymes  of  a  Red 
Cross  Man.  Virna  Sheard — The  Miracle.  Arthur  Stringer — The  Woman 
in  the  Rain,  Watchers  of  the  Twilight.  A.  D.  Watson — Love  and  the 
Universe.  Ethelwyn  Wetherald- — ^The  House  of  the  Trees,  The  Last 
Robin. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Wm.  Banks,  Jr:  William  Adolphus  Turnpike.  Robert  Barr — In  the 
Midst  of  Alarms.  H.  A.  Cody — The  Fourth  Watch.  Sara  Jeanette 
Duncan — ^The  Imperialist,  The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib.  James  Demille — ■ 
(Boys'  Books)— The  B.O.W.C.  series.  Lily  Dougall— The  Mermaid, 
The  Madonna  of  a  Day.  Norman  Duncan — ^Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador, 
The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light. 
W.  A,  Eraser — Mooswa,  The  Thoroughbreds,  The  Outcasts,  The  Lone 
Furrow.  Ralph  Connor — (Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon) — Black  Rock,  The  Sky 
Pilot,  The  Man  From  Glengarry,  Glengarry  School  Days,  The  Pro- 
spector, The  Doctor,  The  Foreigner,  Corporal  Cameron,  The  Patrol  of 
the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  Thomas  Haliburton — ^The  Clockmaker,  Sam  Slick. 
Marian  Keith — Duncan. Polite,  Treasure  Valley,  The  Silver  Maple,  At 
the  End  of  the  Rainbow.  Basil  King — ^The  Way  Home.  William  Kirby 
—The  Golden  Dog.     Rev.  R.  E.  Knowles—St.  Cuthberts,  The  Attic 
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Guest,  Dawn  at  Shanty  Bay.  Agnes  Laut — Lords  of  the  North,  Heralds 
of  Empire.  Stephen  Leacock — Literary  Lapses,  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a 
Little  Town,  Behind  the  Beyond.  Agnes  M.  Machar — For  King  and 
Country.  Archie  P.  McKishnie — ^Love  of  the  Wild.  Nellie  McClung — 
Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny,  The  Second  Chance,  The  Black  Creek  Stopping 
House.  L.  M.  Montgomery — Anne  of  Green  Gables,  Chronicles  of  Avon- 
lea,  Anne  of  Avonlea,  The  Story  Girl,  The  Golden  Road,  Anne  of  the 
Island.  Mrs.  Moodie — Roughing  it  in  the  Bush.  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy 
(Janey  Canuck) — Janey  Canuck  in  the  West,  Seeds  of  Pine,  Open  Trails. 
James  M.  Oxley — (Boys'  Books) — Archie  of  Athabasca,  Fife  and  Drum 
at  Louisburg.  Frank  L.  Packard — On  the  Inn  at  Big  Cloud.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker — Seats  of  the  Mighty,  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac,  The 
Right  of  Way,  Northern  Lights,  Cumner's  Son.  Valance  Patriarche — 
Tag,  or  the  Chien  Boule  Dog.  Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts — The  Forge  in  the 
Forest,  A  Sister  to  Evangeline,  The  House  in  the  Water,  The  Backwoods- 
men, Hoof  and  Claw.  Marshall  Saunders — Beautiful  Joe,  Tilda  Jane, 
Tilda  Jane's  Orphans.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton — Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Animal  Heroes.  Arthur  Stringer — The 
Prairie  Wife.  Alan  Sullivan — ^The  Passing  of  Oul-I-But,  Blan tyre-Alien. 
Adeline  M.  Teskey — Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows,  Candlelight  Days. 
W.  W.  Thomson — Old  Man  Savarin.  Cy  Warman — Weiga  of  Temagami, 
Railroad  Stories  (several  volumes  under  different  titles).  Kate  Westlake 
Yeigh — ^The  Specimen  Spinster. 


The  professor  was  telling  the  class  in  English  history  of  the  Elizabethan  era.    He 
turned  to  one  of  the  young  men  and  asked: 
"How  old  was  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Holmes?" 
The  young  man  wore  a  far-away  expression. 
"  Nineteen  on  her  last  birthday,  sir, "  came  the  reply. 


Aiming  High,  But  Surely. 
The  new  night  watchman  at  the  college  had  noticed  someone  using  the  big  telescope. 
Just  then  a  star  fell. 

"Begorra,"  said  the  watchman,  "that  fellow  sure  is  a  crack  shot." 


He  Hadn't  Heard. 
Teacher — Where  is  the  Dead  Sea? 
Tommie — Don't  know,  ma'am. 
Teacher — Don't  know  where  the  Dead  Sea  is? 
Tommy — I^o  ma'am,  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  seas  were  sick,  ma'am. 


One  of  the  Many. 
Neighbour — "They  tell  me  your  son  is  in  the  college  eleven." 
Proud  Mother — ^"Yes,  indeed." 

Neighbour — "Do  you  know  what  position  he  plays?" 
Proud  Mother — "I  ain't  sure,  but  I  think  he's  one  of  the  drawbacks. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

A.  G.  Hooper,  M.A.,  formerly  classical  master  in  Kelvin  Technical 
High  School,  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in 
■Guelph  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Ruth  I.  Fenn  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  is 
teaching  the  Public  School  in  S.  S.  No.  4  Hillier,  near  Allisonville,  Ont. 

Miss  Bessie  S.  Farmer,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Perth  Collegiate  Institute, 
is  teaching  this  year  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  North  Bay. 

Earl  D.  Hendry,  formerly  of  Athens  High  School,  and  Miss  Ruby 
C.  Kilgour,  formerly  of  Kenmore  Continuation  School,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Cornwall  High  School. 

Further  news  of  graduates  of  the  class  of  1915-16  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  is  as  follows:  J.  T.  H.  Russell,  B.A.,  has  enlisted 
with  the  234th  battalion;  J.  F.  West  has  enlisted  in  B  Company  of  the 
"238th  battalion  and  is  now  in  England;  Miss  Vivian  Nugent  is  teaching 
in  Toronto;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Knight  is  teaching  in  Gore  Bay;  A.  G. 
Stewart  is  science  master  in  Markam  High  School;  David  Breslove,  M.A., 
is  classical  master  in  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Myda  D. 
Hewett  has  for  present  address  R.R.  No.  7  Thamesville,  Ont.;  J.  E. 
Stephens  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1  Orton;  Miss  Nessie  N.  Archer  is 
assistant  in  the  Continuation  School  at  Sutton  West;  Miss  Charlotte  I. 
Webber  is  teaching  the  senior  second  grade  in  Queen  Victoria  Public 
School,  Hamilton;  F.  M.  Church  is  teaching  in  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Toronto;  F.  H.  Carter,  B.A.,  is  a  chemist  wnth  British  Acetones,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Robert  F.  Trewin  of  Dundas  Public  School  has  enlisted  for  overseas 
service. 

Miss  Marie  Brown  of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School 
is  teaching  in  Goldenburg,  Ont. 

Harvey  Becking  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  is 
teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1  Pinkerton,  Ont. 

Miss  Edna  Currie,  Miss  Lilian  Cockburn,  and  J.  C.  Fretz,  of  the  1916 
•class  at  Bracebridge  Summer  Model  School  are  teaching  at  Novar,  Ont. 

Miss  Lena  Millard,  formerly  of  Wardsville,  is  now  assistant  in  Ome- 
mee  High  School. 

Miss  Ethel  Steinhoff,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1913-14  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  was  married  recently  to  W^alter  L. 
Moase  of  Seagrave. 
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Miss  Florence  B.  Theobald,  formerly  of  Cornw  all,  has  taken  charge 
of  one  of  the  primary  room.s  in  Hope^  ell  Avenue  Public  School,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Maybelle  M.  Laing,  formerly  assistant  in  Stirling  High  School,, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Streetsville  High  School. 

Donald  S.  Macpherson  of  Orangeville  has  enlisted  for  overseas 
service. 

R.  J.  Winter,  formerly  of  Gore  Bay,  is  now  Principal  of  the  six- teacher 
Public  School  at  Sturgeon  Falls. 

Miss  Rae  L.  L.  Jones,  M.A.,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  teacher 
of  English  and  moderns  in  Parkhill  High  School. 

Dr.  Robert  Johnston  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal, 
delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  "The  Romance  of 
the  St.  Lawrence"  to  the  Victoria  County  Teachers'  Association,  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  19th.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  150 
of  the  most  beautiful  lantern  slides  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  teachers 
and  their  friends.     (J.  A.  Trask,  Secretary). 

Miss  Frances  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Toronto 
Normal  School,  is  teaching  this  year  at  Canifton,  Ont. 

Miss  M.  Isabel  Wilson,  formerly  of  Essex  Street  Public  School, 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Ryerson  Public  School  and 
is  one  of  the  assistant  supervisors  of  practice  teaching  for  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto. 

W.  R.  Ellison,  formerly  Principal  of  Ridge  town  Public  School,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  Park  St.  School,  Windsor. 

Alberta 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  has  suffered  very 
severely  in  the  recent  heavy  fighting  about  the  Somme  in  France,  no 
fewer  than  ten  casualties  being  reported  within  a  single  week.  Captains 
Goddard  and  Walker,  Lieuts.  McKnight  and  Drader  and  Private  Coffey 
were  killed  in  action.  Lieut.  Balfour  is  wounded  and  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Germany.  Lieuts.  Kennedy  and  Davies  are  also  wounded  as  were 
Privates  Bickford,  Gillespie,  Murray  and  E.  Hoover. 

Lieutenant  Locksley  McKnight  of  the  56th  Battalion,  C.E.F., 
second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKnight,  was  born  in  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the  Fredericton  High 
School  and  University  of  New  Brunswick.  From  the  latter  institution 
he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1909.  After  graduating  he  took  up  the 
work  of  teaching,  having  been  located  for  some  time  at  Andover,  N.B. 
In  the  fall  of  1911  he  came  to  Alberta.  His  first  school  in  the  West  was 
North  Bittern  Lake.  He  attended  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Calgary  during  the  Spring  Term,  1912.  At  the  close  of  his  work  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton  schools  and  in  August  assumed 
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the  principalship  of  the  McCauley  School  in  that  city.  This  position 
he  held  until  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  overseas  service.  He 
was  also  enrolled  during  the  summer  of  1915  as  a  graduate  student  in 
Columbia  University,  N.Y.  During  the  latter  part  of  1915,  he  received 
a  commission  in  the  56th  battalion,  then  recruiting  in  Calgary,  and  went 
overseas  in  the  early  spring  of  1916.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  49th 
battalion  and  went  to  the  front  in  June.  On  Septem.ber  19th,  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  Somme,  after  his  men  had  valiantly  captured  a  German 
trench  and  while  he  was  directing  the  work  of  consolidation,  a  shell 
-exploded  behind  him  and  he  was  killed  instantaneously. 

Lieutenant  McKnight,  in  addition  to  being  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Alberta,  was  also  a  well  known  athlete.  More  than  once  he 
was  a  member  of  champion  basket  ball  teams  and  in  1914  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Yule,  also  of  the  Edmonton  teaching  staff,  held  the  tennis  cham- 
pionship for  the  Province. 

Captain  Archibald  Spencer  Goddard,  in  command  of  "A."  Company, 
S9th  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Goddard, 
was  born  in  Folkestone,  England  in  1886.  He  was  educated  in  Harvey 
Grammar  School,  Folkestone,  and  at  Bradford  Grammar  School  where 
he  obtained  an  Exhibition  in  Modern  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  graduated  with  honours  in  1908.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1908  and  devoted  himself  to  educational  work.  In  the  fall  term  of  1913 
he  took  his  normal  training  at  the  Calgary  Normal  School.  Later  he 
taught  in  Westward  Ho  School,  Edmonton,  and  then  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Edmonton  Public  Schools.  In  1914  Captain  Goddard  proceeded 
to  his  Master's  degree.  When  war  commenced  he  was  vice-principal  of 
the  King  Edward  School.  In  1915  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  89th 
battalion,  C.E.F.,  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1916.  Here  he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Canadian  Division,  and 
went  to  the  front  in  August  1916,  and  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  September  26th,  1916. 

Lieut.  E.  E.  Drader — assistan  tadjutant  of  the  50th  battalion,  C.E.F. — 
had  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Alberta,  though  his  parents 
reside  at  present  in  Victoria.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Edmonton 
teaching  staff  being  vice-principal  of  the  Queen  Alexandra  School  at 
the  time  he  obtained  his  commission  in  the  above  named  battalion. 
When  this  regiment  went  to  England,  Lieut.  Drader  was  transferred  to 
the  49th  and  went  to  France.  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  the  heavy 
fighting  of  September  he  was  shot  through  the  spine  and,  though  he 
survived  for  som.e  hours,  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  battle  field. 

Private  Coffey  came  to  this  Province  from  the  Western  States  six 
years  ago.     He  trained  as  a  teacher  at  the  Calgary  Normal  school  and 
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later  engaged  In  teaching  in  the  Stettler  district.    He  was  killed  in  actiorr. 
during  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Captain  Stanley  Walker  was  born  in  County  Durham,  England,  in 
1890.  He  came  to  the  West  in  1910,  with  the  intention  of  farming,  and 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leduc.  He  attended  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  at  Calgary  in  the  fall  term  of  1912,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  work  there,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vice-principalship  of 
the  Practice  School  of  that  institution.  In  the  summer  of  1912  he  took 
his  training  in  the  corps  of  school  cadet  instructors. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  50th  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  and  was  made 
lance-corporal  and  corporal  in  turn.  In  October  he  was  transferred  to  and 
received  his  commission  in  the  89th  battalion.  In  January,  1916,  he 
took  the  course  in  bayonet-fighting  in  Winnipeg,  and  on  his  return  to 
Calgary  instructed  the  battalion  in  that  work.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  during  the  same  month,  and  in  May  was  given 
command  of  B.  company.  In  May  the  battalion  proceeded  overseas, 
and  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England,  Captain  Walker  was 
transferred  to  the  5th  Canadians.  In  August  he  crossed  over  to  France 
and  was  killed  during  the  heavy  fighting  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 

Captain  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  C.P.R.  football  team  and  was 
well-known  in  football  circles  in  this  Province. 

Saskatchewan. 

The  Kindersley  and  District  Teachers'  Association  held  their  annual 
Convention  in  Kerrobert  on  October  5  and  6.  This  Association  was 
organized  in  1914,  and  very  interesting  and  successful  meetings  have 
been  held.  In  spite  of  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  over  fifty 
teachers  were  present  at  this  year's  Convention.  Principal  Snell  of  the 
Saskatoon  Normal  School  and  Professor  Bates,  Director  of  School 
Agriculture,  w^ere  both  present  and  addressed  the  teachers.  Mr.  Snell's 
talk  on  "The  Ideal  Teacher"  was  inspiring.  Mr.  Bates  is  an  advocate 
of  child  freedom.  Much  was  said  along  the  line  of  school  gardens  and 
school  fairs  as  a  means  of  developing  the  child's  interest.  It  has  been 
planned  to  organize  rural  educational  associations  in  several  prominent 
centres  within  the  inspectorate,  holding  school  fairs  In  these  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  the  winning  exhibits  to  be  entered  in  competition  at  the  school 
fair  held  in  connection  wnth  the  annual  convention. 

Very  helpful  papers  were  read  by  Inspector  Everts  on  "Patriotism," 
by  Miss  Miller  of  Druid  on,  "What  the  School  Should  do  for  the  Child", 
by  Miss  Ayres  of  Kindersley  on  "Language  in  the  Junior  Grades",  by 
Miss  Maxwell  of  Kindersley  on  "The  Consolidated  School  Problem". 
An  interesting  lesson  in  phonics  was  taught  by  Miss  Schulthies  of  the 
Kerrobert  School.     Mr.  Scarrow  of  Kindersley  illustrated  his  method 
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of  treating  a  literature  selection,  and  his  audience's  thorough  enjoyment 
of  the  selection  proved  the  efficiency  of  his  method.  Thoroughly  appre- 
ciated was  Mr.  CoUard's  account  of  his  experiences  while  with  a  survey 
party  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  So  few  are  privileged  to  get  such 
information  first  hand  that  that  paper  was  a  real  treat. 

Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  both  business  men  of  Kerrobert, 
:gave  the  teachers  helpful  ideas  in  their  addresses.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
hear  from  those  outside  the  teaching  profession. 

The  exhibition  of  school  work  and  school  garden  products  drew 
much  attention.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  the  work  shown  was 
a  credit  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Convention  was  the  evening's 
•entertainment  in  Union  Church,  provided  by  the  citizens  of  Kerrobert. 
The  visitors  to  the  town  have  had  ample  proof  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Kerrobert  people. 

The  Association  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Kindersley 
to  meet  there  in  1917. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Honorary-President — ^R.  M.  Watt,  Kerrobert;  President — C.  A. 
Scarrow,  Kindersley;  Vice-President — Miss  G.  Wilson,  Pigarro;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer— -Miss  Ayres,  Kindersley;  Executive  Committee — Miss  A. 
J.  Miller,  Druid;  Mr.  Collard,  Kerrobert;  Miss  M.  Smith,  Loverna;  Miss 
Butier,  Kerrobert;  Mr,  Tweed,  Alsask.  School  Fair  Committee — Miss 
J.  Maxwell,  Kindersley;  Miss  Flett,  Flaxcombe;  Miss  Oxoner,  Brock; 
Miss  Cameron,  Alsask;  Mr.  McMuUin,  Bailey. 

(Reported  by  the  Vice-President) . 

Quebec. 

The  fifty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Provincial  Association  of 
Protestant  Teachers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  held  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Montreal,  October  12th,  13th  and  14th. 

The  attendance  reached  almost  a  thousand  and  the  convention  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  that  has  been  held  in  recent  years. 

After  the  usual  business  meeting  on  Thursday  morning,  October  12th, 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  entertained  at  an  informal  reception 
and  luncheon  by  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Montreal. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  succession  of  model  French 
lessons  in  Grades  III,  V,  VII,  IX. and  XI  for  each  of  which  twenty-five 
teachers  were  accommodated  in  the  various  rooms,  preference  being 
given  to  teachers  from  the  country  districts. 

The  Superior  School  Section  also  met  on  Thursday  afternoon  when 
important  papers  were  read,  as  follows: 
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1.  University    School    Leaving    Examinations — Dr.    J.    A.    Nicholson^ 

Registrar  of  McGill  University. 

2.  English — J.  Parker,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools. 

3.  French — Mr.  Dorrrer,  M.A.,  of  Lennoxville  Academy. 

4.  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study— Mr.  J.  E.  McOuat,  B.S.A.,  of  Mac- 
donald  College. 

As  a  result  of  this  afternoon  session,  it  was  agreed  to  request  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  academies  through- 
out the  Province  before  adopting  new  regulations  regarding  the  school 
leaving  examinations. 

The  Elementary  Section  was  not  so  well  attended  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  several  very  valuable  discussions  arose  on  drawing,  nature- 
study  and  on  various  aspects  of  classroom  management. 

The  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Section  had  a  very  successful  meeting 
as  in  previous  years.     Papers  were  read  as  follows: 

1.  Number  Work  in  the  Kindergarten — Miss  M.  White,   Montreal. 

2.  Objective  Number  Work  in  Primary  Grades — Miss  E   Schoff,  Mon- 

treal. 

3.  Suggestive    Handwork    in    Primary    Grades — Miss    M.    E.    Thorp,. 

Montreal. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  in  addition  to  the  presidential  address  by 
Miss  Amy  Norris,  a  public  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Symonds,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  On  Friday 
evening  a  public  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Colby,  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  his  subject  being  "How  Germany  Overplayed  Her  Hand."^ 

On  Friday,  October  13th,  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  various- 
public  schools  in  Montreal  and  the  neighbourhood  and  in  a  continuation 
of  the  model  French  lessons. 

In  the  afternoon  excellent  lectures  were  given  by  specialists  on 
special  topics.  ''The  Treatment  of  the  Mentally  Defective  Child",  with 
illustrations,  was  the  subject  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Toronto,  who- 
made  an  excellent  impression  and  received  the  heartiest  thanks  from  her 
large  audience.  Immediately  afterwards  Mr.  John  Bradford  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Montreal,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "The  School  as- 
a  Social  Centre". 

On  Saturday  the  meeting  was  confined  to  business  and  reports,  one 
important  item  being  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  containing^ 
many  valuable  changes.  Several  resolutions  of  great  importance  were 
passed  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  scrutineers  showed  that  the  following  officers  had 
been  appointed  for  next  year:    President — Miss  Amy  Norris,  Montreal.. 
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Vice-Pres. — Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Montreal;  Dean  Laird,  Macdonald 
College;  Mrs.  W.  Irwin,  Montreal.  Rec.-Sec'y— W.  Allen  Walsh,  520 
St.  Catherine  Road,  Outremont,  Que.  Cor.  Sec'y — Mr.  I.  O.  Vincent, 
Edward  VII  School,  2660  Esplanade  Avenue,  Montreal.  Rep.  on  Prot. 
Comm. — Miss  I.  E.  Brittain,  High  School  for  Girls,  Montreal.  Treasurer 
— Miss  E.  Hannah  Winn,  Quebec.  Pens.  Comms. — Mr.  H.  M.  Cock- 
field,  Mr.  M.  C.  Hopkins.  Curator  of  Library — Mr.  I.  Gammell,  High 
School,  Montreal.  Executive — -Mr.  C.  Adams,  Granby;  Mr.  C.  McBur- 
ney,  Lachute;  Inspector  Parker,  Leeds  Village ;  Mr.  Rothney,  Ste.  Annes; 
Inspector  McOuat,  Lachute;  Mr.  W.  Chalk,  Westmount;  Miss  E.  Bin- 
more,  Montreal;  Mr.  E.  M.  Campbell,  Montreal;  Miss  Gale,  Quebec; 
Mr.  S.  I.  Pollock,  Westmount;  Principal  Kneeland,  Montreal;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Silver,  Montreal;  Miss  A.  W.  James,  Montreal;  Miss  Laura  Van  Vliet, 
Sherbrooke;  Miss  M.  V.  Allen,  Montreal. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  Normal  College,  Truro,  has  a  slightly  smaller  attendance  this 
year  than  usual.  The  Agricultural  College  has  also  opened  with  reduced 
attendance. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Connolly,  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  Normal 
College,  is  now  serving  overseas.  His  place  is  temporarily  filled  by 
•Gordon  Melvin  of  Halifax. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Landells  of  the  Agricultural  College  staff  was  killed  in 
the  recent  hard  fighting  in  France. 

Supervisor  MacKay  of  the  Halifax  City  Schools  has  resigned,  after 
a  long  period  of  faithful  service. 

Inspector  Campbell  has  held  three  Institutes  this  fall.  One  was  at 
Maitland ;  another  at  Great  Village,  and  a  third  at  Stewiacke.  Inspector 
Robinson  held  two,  one  at  Berwick  and  one  at  Hantsport. 

130  Schools  held  exhibitions  or  sent  their  products  to  Provincial 
and  County  Exhibitions  this  autumn. 

New  Brunswick. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  the  Governor-General  for  funds 
for  the  relief  of  Belgian  children  in  that  part  of  Belgium  now  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  the  Board  of  Education  set  apart  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  to  be  observed  as  Children's  Day  in  New  Brunswick,  to  raise 
money  for  the  above  purpose.  The  idea  is  that  the  proceeds  of  concerts, 
sports  or  other  entertainments,  quite  in  consonance  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  life  and  organized  by  the  children  themselves  (assisted 
by  teachers  and  parents)  should  provide  the  contributions  so  urgently 
needed. 
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A  number  of  rural  districts,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  hold  their 
entertainments  on  the  15th,  have  held  them  earlier  and  have  forwarded, 
their  contributions  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  Already 
well  on  to  $2000  has  been  received,  one  rural  district  with  a  smalF 
enrolment  of  pupils  sending  $113,  and  another  $100.  Teachers  who  hold 
entertainments  and  report  to  the  Education  Office  are  allowed  an  extra 
holiday. 

The  County  Institute  of  Westmorland,  Kent  and  Albert  Counties, 
was  held  in  the  Aberdeen  School  Building,  Moncton,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  19th  and  20th.  There  was  a  record  attendance  of  teachers 
from  the  several  Counties.  The  programm.e  included  the  following  papers — 
The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Grades  7  and  8 — Mr.  A.  S.  Robinson ; 
Composition — Miss  Freda  Wier,  B.A. ;  Patriotism — Miss  Florence  M. 
Morton;  How  shall  we  Inspire  Patriotism  in  Our  Schools — Miss  Lily  M^ 
Perry;  Arithmetic — Inspector  Amos  O'Blenes,  M.A.;  School  Garden- 
ing— Miss  Jennie  Sharp;  Nature  Study, — Miss  Daisy  Allen;  and  five 
minute  papers  on  Topics  of  Interest  to  Teachers.  A  Public  Meeting  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  when  addresses  on  educational  matters  were 
made  by  Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  R.  P.  Steeves^ 
Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  and  others. 

A  short  course  for  teachers  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening 
will  be  given  at  Sussex,  during  the  first  school  week  in  January  1917. 
A  similar  course  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  1916,  and  was- 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  course. 

The  new  Aberdeen  School  building  in  Moncton,  which  replaces  the 
one  destroyed  by  fire  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  being  occupied  this  term.. 
It  is  a  twenty-room  building  with  up-to-date  appointments. 


War  vs.  Diplomacy. 
Principal — So  Sammy  Jones  gave  you  a  blue  eye? 
Boy — Yes,  sir. 

Principal — Has  he  apologised? 
Boy — No,  sir.    He  hasn't  even  said  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  accident. 
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'*  I^ec^i  cuUus  pectora  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Teachers'  Cottages. — A  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  movement 
for  teachers'  cottages  in  or  near  rural  school  houses.  Every  State  now 
has  one  or  more  of  such  cottages  and  the  State  of  Washington  has  more 
than  one  hundred. 

The  movement  for  teachers'  cottages  is  a  part  of  the  larger  move- 
ment for  the  uplift  of  rural  schools.  Good  teachers  must  be  attracted 
to  the  rural  schools  and  kept  there.  Unsuitable  boarding  accommoda- 
tions repel  them.    In  the  words  of  the  bulletin: 

"  Many  farm  houses  have  no  accommodations  whatever  for  a  teacher, 
and  often  kitchen,  living  room,  and  dining  room  are  combined  in  one, 
with  no  heat  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  The  farmer  and  his  family 
have  to  spend  most  of  their  time  working  indoors  or  out,  eating,  and 
sleeping.  Their  occupations  and  hours  of  labour  in  no  way  correspond 
to  those  of  the  teacher,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the 
teacher's  necessary  habits  to  those  of  the  farmer  with  any  satisfaction 
to  either.  A  good  teacher  must  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
almost  every  evening  upon  school  work,  for  which  a  quiet,  comfortable 
room  is  essential.  If  she  insists  upon  such  a  room  when  she  goes  to 
board  in  the  country  she  is  likely  to  be  considered  'stuck  up'  and  ex- 
clusive. If  she  gets  a  room  by  herself  it  is  often  unheated  and  too  un- 
comfortable for  study  in  cold  weather. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  forced  to  spend  her  entire  time 
in  the  living  room  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  has  no  opportunity  to 
prepare  properly  for  her  school  duties,  and  is  also  very  likely  to  be 
drawn  unavoidably  into  neighbourhood  gossip  and  factional  disputes 
to  the  detriment  of  her  teaching  influence.  Many  of  the  better  situated 
families  in  the  country  districts  who  have  the  facilities  do  not  care  to 
take  a  steady  boarder,  so  that  if  a  teacher  gets  a  place  to  board  at  all 
she  may  be  forced  to  go  to  farm  houses  where  only  the  barest  accommo- 
dations can  be  secured." 

1-2(}3I 
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Canada's  rural  school  problem  is  not  unlike  the  rural  school  problem 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  solved  in  much  the  same  way.  In 
Canada,  however,  the  school  cottage  will  probably  await  the  arrival  of 
the  consolidated  school. 

History  after  the  War. — How  will  the  present  war  affect  the 
teaching  of  history?  Of  course,  we  shall  teach  the  causes,  events,  and 
results  of  the  present  war,  as  we  do  of  other  wars.  But  is  that  all?  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  various  countries  directly  concerned  in  this  terrible 
struggle  are  already  studying  its  causes  and  events,  because  all  schools 
believe,  not  only  that  this  war  is  of  supreme  interest  and  importance, 
but  that  the  quality  of  citizenship  of  the  future  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  whether  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  understand 
thoroughly  the  principles  for  which  the  nations  are  fighting  to-day. 
When  the  war  is  over,  will  the  schools  continue  to  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  current  events  and  the  more  modern  history?  Certainh- 
they  will,  if  they  are  consistent,  for  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  citizenship  and  the  schools  now  realise  that  the  events 
of  the  last  decade  and  the  movements  of  to-day  may  be  even  more 
important  to  the  world  than  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  or  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Professor  A.  B.  Macallum. — War  is  not  all  loss  even  in  education. 
At  the  beginning  it  \\rought  many  evils  upon  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain.  Posts  vacated  by  teachers  who  enlisted  in  thousands  were  left 
unfilled  or  were  filled  by  nondescript  substitutes.  Compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  were  powerless  before  the  demand  for  farm  and  factory 
labour.  Expansion  in  buildings  and  equipment  and  in  medical  and 
child-welfare  services  ceased  abruptly. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  British  people  awoke 
to  the  meaning  of  German  efficiency.  In  so  far  as  that  efficiency  had 
its  origin  in  German  schools  the  British  people  demanded  that  it  be 
equalled  and  surpassed  by  British  schools.  Before  the  war  had  run  its 
first  year  the  attempt  to  reform  education  began.  It  began  at  the  top. 
The  methods  of  the  universities  and  seconda;:y  schools  were  questioned. 
National  Com.mittees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  all  phases  of  the 
school  system,  and  of  school  methods,  and  in  particular  upon  the  place 
of  modern  languag,es  and  natural  science  in  the  schools.  Councils  of 
scientific  men  were  created  to  advise  the  government  on  research  work 
in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  trades  and  industries  and  in  particular 
to  the  war  industries.  These  committees  and  councils  have  already 
done  notable  work. 
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If  Britain  is  at  war,  Canada  is  at  war.  Stock-taking  in  British 
education  to  meet  the  needs  revealed  by  the  war  will  be  followed  by 
stock-taking  in  Canadian  education.  Already  the  universities  of  Canada 
have  begun  to  organise  their  graduate  research  work.  Already  a 
leading  university  has  considered  seriously  the  wisdom  of  granting  an 
arts  degree  on  a  commercial  course  without  Latin.  Quite  recently  the 
Federal  government  created  an  Advisory  Council  of  Research  to  assist 
in  organising  all  Canadian  agencies,  educational  or  industrial,  for  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  activities  of  the  farm, 
office,  or  workshop.  To  this  Council  it  called  a  distinguished  group  of 
educationists  and  scientists.  At  its  head  it  placed  Professor  A.  B. 
Macallum  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Organised  thus  with  so  able 
a  scientist  and  so  enthusiastic  a  worker  at  its  head,  the  Canadian  Advisory 
Council  of  Research  w  ill  achieve  results  in  every  way  worthy  of  Canada 
and  its  present-day  needs. 

Measurement  in  Education.— Before  the  invention  of  the  ther- 
mometer men  recorded  temperature,  as  measured  by  sensation,  by 
means  of  descriptive  words  and  phrases  such  as  very  cold,  cold,  tepid, 
hot,  scalding  hot,  boiling  and  the  like.  Obviously  the  measurement  by 
bodily  sensation  was  inaccurate  and  the  recording  by  words  and  phrases 
was  inefficient.  But  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  After  the 
invention  of  the  thermometer,  measurement  of  temperature  became 
x^bjective,  was  removed  from  the  realm  of  the  subjective,  and  conse- 
quently became  dependable.  Such  progress  has  now  been  made  that 
with  a  the rmo-j unction  temperatures  correct  to  within  tttVo  of  a  degree 
can  be  registered. 

Education  is  practically  at  the  stage  of  measurement  that  tempera- 
ture was  before  the  invention  of  the  thermometer.  Our  standards  are 
subjective  standards  and  vary  not  only  between  persons  but  also  in  the 
same  person  at  diflferent  times.  Even  the  device  of  using  percentage 
marks  serves  but  to  disguise  the  subjective  nature  of  our  standards. 
V/hat  two  examiners  or  judges  will  give  the  same  percentage  mark  for 
a  given  answer  in  history  or  sample  of  hand  writing?  What  single 
examiner  will  give  the  same  mark  for  the  same  exercise  on  successive 
days,  or  even  on  the  same  day,  if  the  previous  work  has  been  forgotten? 
Do  not  fortuitous  circumstances  count  for  a  great  deal?  Do  not  ex- 
aminers tend  to  mark  the  later  papers  of  a  batch  more  leniently  than 
the  earlier  ones?  Do  they  not  tend  to  give  higher  marks  just  after,  than 
just  before,  dinner?    Of  course  they  do! 

Mr.  Grainger  in  a  report  printed  in  The  School,  September,  1914, 
gave  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  reliability  of  marks.  An 
examination  paper  in  physics  and  a  boy's  answers  to  the  paper  were 
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sent  to  several  High  School  teachers  of  physics  in  Ontario,  with  the 
request  that  they  should  each  assign  marks  according  to  a  previously 
arranged  schedule.  The  results  were  extraordinary  in  their  diversity. 
This  same  paper,  marked  according  to  the  same  schedule,  was  judged 
to  be  worth  everything  from  47  to  83  marks,  the  average  being  63.7. 
What  one  teacher  judged  as  worth  3  marks  another  judged  16.6,  and 
so  on.  These  teachers  were  using  subjective  standards,  hence  the 
variations.  It  has  taken  teachers  and  examiners — and  the  public — long  to 
learn  that  percentages,  so  long  as  subjective  standards  are  used,  are  not 
absolute.  Any  examiner  could  fix  the  pass  mark  at  90%  and  pass  every 
student.  His  subjective  standard  need  only  be  low  enough.  On  the 
other  hand  he  could  just  as  easily  fail  every  one  when  10%  was  the  pass 
mark.  His  subjective  10%  need  only  be  high  enough.  Only  one  candi- 
date in  the  mathematical  tripos  examination,  Cambridge  University, 
England,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  40%  standard  of  marks.  This 
simply  means  that  the  usual  subjective  standard  of  marks  used  by  the 
examiners  for  the  mathematical  tripos  is  a  high  one.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  the  first  day  or  two  of  marking  papers  in  the  departmental  examin- 
ations is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  trying  to  turn  the  various  sub- 
jective standards  of  the  examiners  into  something  more  objective? 

There  is  therefore  a  crying  need  for  standards  which  are  not  subject 
to  variation  in  time  and  space.  Such  objective  standards  have  recently 
been  evolved.  Scales  for  measuring  handwriting,  drawing  and  English 
composition  have  been  made.  Certain  standard  tests  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  grammar,  Latin,  French,  German  and  physics  have  been  com- 
piled. Instead  of  quot  homines,  tot  sententiae  \^e  now  have  standards 
upon  which  all  reasonable  people  can  agree,  the  unreasonable  being 
those  who  state  that  their  judgments  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
the  average  judgment,  say,  of  400  experts.  Instead  of  experiencing  an 
inability  to  judge  the  progress  of  pupils  in  one  city  as  compared  with 
another,  objective  standards  have  made  possible  the  most  delicate 
discriminations  between  them.  Much  work,  of  course,  still  remains  to 
be  done.  The  scale  of  handwriting,  for  example,  measures  that  factor 
we  call  ''goodness"  in  handwriting  no  more  accurately  than  a  ten  cent 
thermometer  measures  temperature.  But  progress  is  being  made,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  existing  scales,  but  also  in  the 
preparation  of  new  ones. 

The  extended  use  of  these  scales  w^ill  result,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
in  the  elimination  of  waste  in  schools.  Waste  of  time  and  of  effort  still 
continues  because  the  school  has  had  inaccurate  methods  of  measuring 
its  products.  From  now  on  there  will  probably  be  improvement.  The 
scales  and  standard  tests  will  enable  us  to  take  accurate  stock  of  our 
schools  and  pupils. 


Latin  by  the  Direct  Method 

{Continued  from  the  December  number.) 

DAVID    BRESLOVE,    M.A. 

Classical  Master,  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute. 

THE  greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  direct  method  into 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  the  lack  of  teachers  qualified 
to  use  it.  To  acquire  the  ability  to  use  Latin  orally,  the  teacher 
must  both  speak  Latin  and  hear  Latin  spoken.  But  under  our  present 
system,  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  necessary  practice.  Where  there 
are  several  Latin  teachers  in  a  centre,  a  practice  group  might  be  formed ; 
but  in  many  places  the  Latin  teacher  is  a  solitary  figure.  The  solution 
to  this  difficulty  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school  modelled 
after  the  one  held  at  Bangor,  Wales,  where  British  teachers  are  trained 
on  direct  method  lines. 

Sufficient  material  is  now  to  be  had  for  teaching  by  the  direct  m.ethod. 
A  large  number  of  text-books  and  readers  has  been  published,  and  a 
general  array  of  realia  such  as  used  by  Direct  method  teachers  of  the 
modern  languages  has  been  prepared,  comprising  maps,  charts  prints, 
etc. 

The  main  objection  that  has  been  raised  against  the  employment  of 
the  new  method  in  America  is  that  it  requires  more  time  than  the  ''classi- 
cal" method  now  in  use.  Professor  Lodge  states  that  the  truth  of  this 
criticism  in  the  earlier  years  must  be  granted;  that  pupils  taught  by  the 
direct  method  do  not  make  as  much  progress  in  two  years  as  is  usually 
made  in  one  by  the  old  system ;  that  under  the  latter,  pupils  were  ready 
to  commence  reading  Caesar  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year, 
whereas  pupils  trained  by  the  direct  method  are  not  prepared  to  do 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  method  teachers  in  England  claim  that 
after  the  second  year  progress  is  so  rapid  that  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  they  have  recovered  any  ground  lost  and  passed  their  com- 
petitors. 

Many  American  teachers,  probably  without  sufficient  justification, 
have  doubted  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparation  in  the  first  two  years ; 
but  surely  the  results  cannot  be  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  under 
the  old  system. 

The  criticism  is  off^ered,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  that  the  vocabu- 
lary in  the  earlier  years  must  of  necessity  be  remote  from  that  of  the 
subsequent  reading.    This  criticism  will  not  bear  examination.    It  is  true 
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that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  words  necessary  for  common  conver- 
sational teaching  are  words  that  would  not  occur  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or 
Vergil,  at  least  in  that  part  which  is  read  in  the  schools,  but  the  total 
number  of  such  words  is  very  small  and  almost  all  of  them  appear  in 
Terence  and  Plautus. 

A  further  American  criticism  is  that  pupils  trained  by  the  direct 
method  will  not  be  prepared  to  pass  the  examinations  for  entrance  to 
college.  No  test  has  yet  been  made  in  America,  but  the  experience  of 
English  schools  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice  here.  Further, 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  lay  greater  stress 
on  sight  reading  on  exam.inations,  and  training  in  this  is  emphasised 
under  the  direct  m.ethod.  Dr.  Rouse  states  that  his  own  boys  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  open  scholarship  examinations  against  boys  who 
have  put  three  times  as  much  time  on  their  classics. 

The  first  lesson  by  the  direct  method  consists  of  an  exercise,  or  for- 
mula, as  it  is  called,  introducing  the  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
active  and  present  imperative  active  of  the  four  conjugations  including 
the  "-io"  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation. 

Taking  as  our  material  the  following,  let  us  consider  in  detail  how 
this  lesson  should  be  taught.* 


Feri ! 

ferio. 

feris. 

ferit. 

Indue! 

induo. 

induis, 

induit. 

Rape! 

rapio. 

rapis. 

rapit. 

Specta ! 

specto. 

spectas. 

spectat. 

Torque ! 

torqueo. 

torques. 

torquet. 

Place  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  (mappa,  ae,  f.)  or  a  soft  hat  (petasus, 
i,  m.)  on  the  desk  where  all  the  pupils  can  see  it.  Strike  the  handker- 
chief several  times,  exclaiming  "Ferio".  "I  am  telling  you  in  Latin 
what  I  am  doing".  The  pupils  will  soon  see  that  "ferio"  means  "I 
strike".  Allow  two  or  three  pupils  to  imitate  you.  Then  permit  a 
pupil  to  put  the  word  on  the  board  at  dictation,  and  make  the  entire 
class  pronounce  and  spell  it  several  times,  proceeding  as  follows,  with 
appropriate  gestures,  and  slow,  clear  pronunciation. 

Tu,  Marce,  veni  ad  tabellam  nigram.  (Point  at  the  boy  and  the 
blackboard.)  Cape  cretam.  (Point  at  the  chalk.)  Scribe  vocabulum 
ferio.  (If  the  boy  does  not  understand  scribe,  write  the  word  and  say 
"Scribo  vocabulum /em".)  ^  Bene  scribis,  (excellentissime  .  .  non  bene 
.  .  male  .  .  pessime  scribis.)  (A  look  of  approval  or  disapproval  w  ill 
explain  the  adverbs.)  I  ad  sellam  tuam.  (Point  to  it.)  Conside.  Vos 
omnes  scribitis  in  libellis  vestris.     (To  explain  libellis,  point  to  a  book, 

*  For  the  matter  and  method  of  this  lesson,  I  am  indebted  to  Chickering  and  Head- 
ley:  "Beginner's  Latin  by  the  Direct  Method"  (Teachers'  Edition). 
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or  take  a  pencil  and  write  in  a  book,  explaining  "Ego  in  libello  scribe".) 
Jam  enuntiate  hoc  vocabulum  ferio.  Per  syllabas  enuntiate  fe  .  .  ri  .  .o. 
Iterum.  Nunc  ordinate  litteras  vocabuli  ferio.  (Use  the  Latin  names 
of  the  letters.)    Ef  .  .  e  brevem  .  .  er  .  .  i  brevem  .  .  o  longam. 

The  class  will  quickly  understand  what  you  want  them  to  do,  and 
will  neeci  but  little  assistance. 

Again  repeat  your  act  and  word.  "Nunc  tu  Maria  feri".  (Impera- 
tive.) By  gestures  and  intonation  get  the  pupil  to  strike,  and  by  putting 
your  hand  to  your  ear  as  if  listening,  try  to  elicit  the  proper  word  with 
the  act.  Repeat  this  two  or  there  times.  "I  am  telling  her  to  do  this, 
and  she  is  doing  it  and  telling  me  what  she  is  doing".  The  word  should 
be  written,  pronounced  and  spelled  as  above. 

Repeat  the  above  "dialogue"  introducing  "feris".  "I  am  telling 
you  what  you  are  doing".  Similarly  with  "ferit".  A  boy  strikes  the 
handkerchief.  Turn  to  the  class  and  say  "ferit".  "I  am  telling  you 
what  he  is  doing". 

When  "ferio"  and  its  forms  have  been  learned,  take  up  the  other 
four  verbs  in  the  same  way.  "Induo" — put  on  the  hat:  "rapio" — 
snatch  violently:  "specto" — gaze  at  fixedly:  "torqueo" — twist  the 
handkerchief. 

As  soon  as  you  have  taught  "induis",  introduce  the  questions  "Quid 
facis?",  "Quid  facio  ?"  and  later  "Quid  facit?".  Then  proceed:  Magis- 
ter:  Balbe,  indue.  (Balbus  induit.)  M:  Quid  facis?  B:  Induo.  Quid 
facio?    M:  Induis.  Caia,  quid  facit  Balbus?    C:  Induit.      Etc.,  etc. 

Throughout  the  lesson  "slow,  clear  pronunciation,  with  emphatic  or 
even  exaggerated  gestures  and  intonation,  is  absolutely  indispensable." 
No  books  will  be  employed  during  the  lesson  except  the  pupils'  notebooks. 

To  preserve  the  Latin  atmosphere,  latinize  the  names  of  the  pupils, 
such  as  Maria,  Gulielmus,  or  give  them  purely  Latin  names,  such  as 
Julius,  Lucius,  Caia. 


He  Was  Put  Out. 


"Chrissie  and  me  have  had  a  row?"  said  the  young  man,  murdering  grammar  in 
the  intensity  of  his  grief. 

"Why,  what's  up?" 

"Well,  you  know  Chrissie's  a  teacher,  and — I  mean  I  can  stand  a  bit,  but  there's  a 
limit." 

"I  don't  understand.    What's  the  trouble  exactly?" 

"Why,  I  promised  to  meet  her  last  Monday  at  7  under  the  clock  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  I  couldn't  get  there  till  7.30.  And  when  I  arrived — would  you  believe  it? — she 
asked  me  if  I'd  brought  a  written  excuse  from  my  mother!  Isn't  that  enough  to  put 
anybody  off?" 


The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Public  School 

EDITH  E.  ANDERSON 
Kent  Public  School,  Toronto 
[Published  by  request  of  the  Toronto  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Junior  Third  Classes). 

THERE  is  a  sense  in  which  reading  is  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  PubHc  School.    The  child's  motive  on  entering  the  school 
is  to  learn  to  read  and  this  need,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  created 
the  school  in  the  first  place.    Most  teachers  realise,  also,  the  importance 
of  arousing  an  interest  in  the  best  literature  because  a  large  percentage 
of  our  children  never  reach  the  High  School. 

The  Art  of  Reading.— Reading  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  arts 
and  just  as  the  arts  of  music  and  painting  are  based  on  laws  or  funda- 
mentals so  reading  also  is  based  on  primary  truths.  The  first  fundamental 
law  is  unity — the  unfolding  from  a  centre.  In  the  child  this  centre  is 
the  mind  which  unfolds  like  the  rose  from  within — outward.  There  is 
unity  also  in  the  mind  controlling  the  voice  and  body  in  expression. 
The  second  great  law  \s  freedom.  The  body  and  voice,  in  order  to  express 
the  thought  of  the  mind,  must  be  free.  This  requires  separate  physical 
and  vocal  training.  But  the  physical  exercises  for  the  body  and  the 
breathing  exercises  and  vocal  culture  training  in  music  may  all  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose. 

Method. — Reading  is  taught  better  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  But  still  an  advance  is  needed  in  our  method.  If  we  trace  the 
reforms  that  have  been  made  in  education  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  we  find  they  have  all  been  directly  along  the  line  of  expression. 
It  has  always  been  an  effort  to  harmonise  the  mind  and  the  body,  and 
in  order  to  unite  the  two,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  education,  as  found  in  expression,  is  necessary. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  City  Teacher.— The  city  teacher  has 
peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome.  She  is  speaking  in  large  class  rooms 
on  noisy  city  streets  and  her  constant  endeavour  is  to  try  to  drive  ideas 
into  dull,  stagnant  minds.  There  is,  therefore,  a  temptation  to  deal 
with  dry  facts  and  divorce  thought  from  feeling.  Many  teachers'  voices 
suffer  in  consequence,  their  tones  become  cold  and  hard,  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  become  constricted  by  the  wrong  use  of  the  voice  and^^they 
suffer  from  the  common  complaint — teacher's  sore  throat.  This  finally 
results  in  ill  health,  the  nervous  system  becomes  affected  and  disease 
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follows.  Many  begin  some  branch  of  physical  training  but  what  is 
needed  is  voice  culture — how  to  speak  with  the  least  possible  effort  and 
with  the  avoidance  of  all  possible  strain  on  the  throat. 

How  can  the  mind  of  the  child  be  trained  and  the  child  be  developed? 
The  best  way  is  to  awaken  a  love  of  poetry,  especially  lyric  poetry.  The 
lyric  deals  with  intensely  personal  themes,  such  as,  love,  duty,  friendship, 
patriotism,  war,  nature,  etc.  Thus  in  studying  poems  based  on  such 
themes,  the  emotions  of  the  child  are  aroused  and  the  mind  quickened. 
In  other  words,  the  thought  and  feeling  are  united. 

Henry  Van  Dyke's  poem  "Hide  and  Seek"  in  the  Third  Reader Js 
a  good  example  of  the  lyric. 

All  the  trees  are  sleeping,  all  the  winds  are  still, 
All  the  flocks  of  fleecy  clouds  have  wandered  past  the  hill 
Through  the  noonday  silence,  down  the  woods  of  June, 
Hark!  a  little  hunter's  voice  comes  running  with  a  tune. 

"Hide  and  Seek! 
"When  I  speak, 
"You  must  answer  me: 
"Call  again, 
"Merry  men, 
"Coo-ee,  coo-ee,  coo-ee!" 
and  also  Martin's  little  gem,  "An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring",  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  naturalness. 

Have    you    seen    an    apple    orchard    in    the    spring? 

In  the  spring? 
An  English  apple  orchard  in  the  spring? 
When  the  spreading  trees  are  hoary 
With  their  wealth  of  promised  glory, 
And  the  mavis  pipes  its  story 
In  the  spring. 

Silent  and  Oral  Reading. — Reading  is  the  same  in  all  the  grades. 
The  essential  thought  process  is  the  same  in  primary  and  advanced 
classes.  In  teaching  primary  children  to  read  care  should  be  taken, 
especially  by  the  inexperienced  teacher,  not  to  confuse  mechanical  word- 
recognition  with  reading  proper.  He  should  not  be  rushed  into  oral 
reading  before  he  has  mastered  the  mechanical  side.  In  the  other  grades 
too  much  time  is  spent  on  oral  reading  and  too  little  on  silent  thought 
extraction  by  the  pupils.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  every  selection  in  the  Reader  must  be  conscientiously  read  aloud. 
But  most  of  our  reading  in  after  life  is  done  silently.  In  fact,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  are  able  to  glean  knowledge  rapidly  from  the  printed 
page  are  we  educated.  Supplement  oral  reading  with  oral  composition 
and  oral  history.  Do  not  forget  the  psychological  law,  "We  learn  to  do 
by  doing"  and  give  the  child  plenty  of  practice  in  expressing  his  thoughts 
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orally.  During  the  silent  reading,  the  teacher  can  check  the  child's  work 
and  also  arouse  interest  by  asking  several  children  to  rise  and  read  aloud 
the  part  of  the  selection  they  like  best.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  methods  of  creating  an  artistic  atmosphere  where  true  feeling  will 
be  possible.    Without  such  a  relationship  true  oral  reading  is  impossible. 

In  silent  reading  the  mind  glides  easily  and  swiftly  from  idea  to  idea. 
Oral  reading  is  a  far  more  "complex"  process.  The  child  is  reading  not 
for  himself  but  for  others.  There  must  be,  consequently,  longer  pauses 
and  greater  thought  intensity  to  make  the  ideas  vivid;  in  other  words, 
the  whole  thought  process  of  reading  must  be  accentuated.  The  greatest 
fault  of  the  pupil  in  reading  orally  is  saying  mere  words.  Words  are 
empty  and  meaningless  without  thought  behind  them. 

In  order  to  teach  oral  reading  successfully  the  teacher  must  have 
an  appreciation  of  good  reading,  a  recognition  of  its  value,  a  knowledge 
of  its  fundamentals  and  a  realisation  of  its  difficulties.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  the  subject  of  reading  be  lifted  to  the  realm  of  art. 

The  Fundamentals  of  the  Art  of  Reading. — In  reading  as  in 
everything  else,  the  first  step  is  the  most  important.  The  pupil  must 
grasp  the  first  idea,  linger  over  it  until  it  awakens  interest  and  stimulates 
his  emotion.  Then  this  emotion  will  stimulate  the  next  idea  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  Reading  is  based  primarily  on  mental  activity  and  all  that 
is  needed  is  an  intense  realisation  of  the  thought.  The  first  fundamental 
law,  then,  is  attention  or  concentration  on  the  thought.  The  first  thought 
being  mastered,  the  mind  will  leap  to  the  next  idea.  This  is  called 
transition.  A  true  transition  in  the  thought  will  result  in  a  transition 
or  change  in  the  voice.  This  modulation  of  the  voice  is  called  pitch.  Of 
all  the  elemental  modulations  of  the  voice,  pitch  is  the  most  spontaneous. 
It  is  these  changes  in  pitch  that  make  conversation  interesting  and 
delightful.  Without  these  modulations  of  the  voice  the  child's  reading 
is  monotonous.  For  example  in  **I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance",  the 
mind  distinguishes  the  four  separate  ideas;  there  are  in  consequence 
four  unconscious  changes  in  the  voice.  Read  the  example  again  and 
you  will  become  conscious  of  a  peculiar  modulation  or  rising  and  falling 
of  the  voice  during  the  emission  of  the  central  vowel  in  each  word.  This 
change  in  the  voice  is  known  as  inflection.  Inflection  is  the  most  intel- 
lectual or  logical  of  all  the  modulations.  Inflections  or  changes  in  the 
vowel  sounds  may  be,  straight,  circumflex  or  crooked,  long  or  abrupt, 
according  to  the  speaker's  attitude  of  mind.  Pitch  and  inflection  are 
two  of  the  chief  means  of  emphasis  in  reading. 

The  most  important  mode  of  emphasising  the  thought  is  through 
the  pause.  Before  the  mind  of  the  child  can  round  off  the  first  idea  by 
concentrating  upon  it,  and  leap  to  the  next,  a  pause  or  period  of  silence 
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is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  in  his  own  mind  the  thought  he  has 
just  read,  give  his  audience  time  to  think  about  it  also,  and  then  think 
of  what  is  going  to  be  read  next.  The  genuineness  of  the  thinking  is 
shown  by  the  prolongation  of  the  pauses ;  without  it  none  of  the  modula- 
tions of  the  voice,  such  as  pitch  and  inflection,  are  possible  and  monotony 
will  result.  To  realise  the  vastness  of  the  idea  in  the  following,  a  pro- 
longed pause  before  and  after  each  idea  is  necessary, 
Break,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O,  sea! 

Then  what  do  you  think  of  the  old  rule?  "  Count,  one,  two,  three,  four 
at  a  period". 

In  conversation  we  naturally  group  our  words  into  phrases.  But  all 
words  in  the  phrase  have  not  the  same  value ;  thus,  in  "the  calm  sunset ", 
there  is  one  central  word  "sunset"  around  which  the  others  group 
themselves.  A  good  rule  is  to  emphasise  the  "new".  In  natural  con- 
versation about  nine-tenths  of  our  words  are  subordinated.  In  earnest 
thinking  there  is  a  tendency  to  place  one  idea  over  against  another 
or  contrast  the  two.  "Contrast  has  been  called  the  soul  of  oratory. " 
We  can  give  this  sentence,  "Did  you  go  dovm  town?"  five  different 
shades  of  meaning  by  emphasising  each  word  in  turn. 

The  rhythmic  succession  of  ideas  is  called  movement.  Movement 
is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  mere  matter  of  speed.  Hurry  will 
not  express  excitement,  it  must  be  expressed  through  alternate  rhythm 
of  the  spoken  word  and  pause,  for  example  in, — 

Halt! — the  dusk-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
Fire! — Out  blazed  theVifle-blast. 

Poetry  and  Prose. — In  the  lines — 

All  the  trees  are  sleeping, 

All  the  winds  are  still. 
What  is  the  main  idea  and  what  is  the  "key"  word  that  is  used  to 
express  that  idea?    The  fact  that  all  the  trees  are  "sleeping"  is  the  most 
important  thought.    Arrange  on  the  blackboard  for  the  pupils,  thus, — 
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By  the  use  of  this  little  device,  one  of  the  great  faults — "rhyming" 
of  poetry  may  be  rectified.  A  good  rule  for  emphasis  is  to  lay  stress  on 
the  "new"  idea  and  subordinate  the  old. 

In  prose  the  narrative  form  is  the  most  difficult.  A  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  and  laws  of  expression  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  teaching  it.  In  order  to  render  the  thought  intelligently,  the 
child  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  composition,  such  as  the 
topic  sentence,  unity  and  continuity.  In  the  advanced  grades  give  him 
plenty  of  practice  in  giving  the  substance  of  each  paragraph.  This  will 
be  a  great  aid  to  him  in  reading.  For  drill  in  pronunciation  make  black- 
board lists  of  the  difficult  words  and  test  the  class  before  the  oral  reading 
lesson.  To  tell  a  story  well  or  read  it  well  requires  an  alert,  logical  mind 
and  a  natural,  conversational  tone.  Notice  the  fine  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  style  in  Van  Dyke's  "A  Handful  of  Clay" — "There  was 
a  handful  of  clay  in  the  bank  of  a  river.  It  was  only  common  clay, 
coarse  and  heavy;  but  it  had  high  thoughts  of  its  own  value,  and  wonder- 
ful dreams  of  the  great  place  which  it  was  to  fill  in  the  world  when  the 
time  came  for  its  virtues  to  be  discovered.  .  .  .  Waiting  blindly  in  its 
bed,  the  clay  comforted  itself  with  lofty  hopes.  *  My  time  will  come ',  it 
said.  *I  was  not  made  to  be  hidden  forever.  Glory  and  beauty  and 
honour  are  coming  to  me  in  due  season'". 

The  descriptive  form  of  literature  does  not  present  so  many  difficul- 
ties. The  picture  created  should  be  vivid.  This  will  require  clear 
thought  and  emotion.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  placed  on  making 
mental  "pictures".  All  the  senses  must  be  trained  in  reading,  there  is  a 
"beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound". 

The  dramatic  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  read;  consequently,  the  child 
revels  in  it.  Ask  members  of  the  class  to  describe  the  principal  charac- 
ters, how  they  look,  what  they  think,  say,  or  do.  Find  the  scenes  which 
are  of  most  importance  in  leading  up  to  the  climax.  After  characters 
and  situation  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  have  the  principal  charac- 
ters assigned  to  separate  groups.  These  pupils  will  put  special  time  on 
the  work  themselves  quite  willingly.  One  or  two  of  the  best  dramatic 
selections  could  be  dramatised  in  the  year  and  the  parts  memorised. 
The  result  in  cultivating  a  "taste"  for  reading  would  repay  the  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Criticism. — After  execution  comes  criticism.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamentals  in  reading  is  necessary  here.  For  a  further 
study  of  these  laws,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  S.  S.  Curry's  text-books 
on  the  subject.  We  would  especially  recommend  ,"  Lessons  in  Vocal 
Expression",  and  for  a  more  advanced  study  "Foundations  of  Expres- 
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sion"  by  the  same  author.  (These  books  may  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries). 

Be  very  sparing  of  either  praise  or  blame.  Never  find  fault  and 
never  expect  perfection  in  so  complex  an  art.  The  idea  of  ranking  must 
be  kept  in  the  background.  Abound  in  sympathy.  Do  not  flatter,  the 
child  knows  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  his  "ideal".  Commend  him  where 
he  succeeded  and  show  him  where  he  "failed"  to  reach  his  ideal.  You 
must  never  dictate,  but  "draw  out",  develop  the  child's  own  personality. 
This  will  be  a  development  of  soul  and  will  result  in  character — the 
final  aim  of  all  education.  In  the  advanced  classes,  cultivate  the  habit 
of  self-criticism.  "To  make  a  poem  literally  sing  requires  patient, 
firm,  bold,  artistic  work".  Each  year  should  quicken  the  pupils'  ability 
to  read  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  thought,  with  a  greater 
economy  of  time  and  effort. 

Application  or  Function  of  Expression  in  Education. — Is  the 

true  aim  of  education  a  mere  acquisition  of  facts?  But  every  true 
educator  knows  that  much  time  is  wasted  in  obtaining  mere  facts.  The 
laws  underlying  expression  are  directly  in  line  with  the  true  function  of 
education — the  development  of  character  and  true  citizenship.  Carlyle 
said — "All  education  is  learning  to  read".  "All  art  is  to  quicken  our 
attention  and  give  us  a  wider  view".  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  "Will"  plays  an  important  part,  in  fact,  the  child  does  not  possess 
a  truth  until  it  has  been  made  his  own  by  the  action  of  this  will. 

The  final  test  of  education  is  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  in  after  life. 
If  we  have  created  a  taste  in  the  pupil  for  good  literature,  if  he  is  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  the  public  library,  enjoys  good  reading  in  his  home  and 
becomes  a  valuable  and  intelligent  member  of  his  community,  then  all 
the  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  by  the  teacher  to  establish  in  the 
child  these  splendid  virtues  will  be  well  worth  while. 


Just  a  Slight  Mistake. 
At  a  teachers'  conference'^one  of  the  speakers  quoted  the  following  child's  essay  on 
wild  beasts:   "Wild  beasts  used  once  to  roam  at  will  through  the  whole  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  now  wild  beasts  are  only  found  in  theological  gardens." 


Unanimous. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  have  been  talking  about  cultivating  a  kindly 
disposition,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  a  little  story.  Henry  had  a  nice  little  dog,  gentle  as 
a  lamb.  He  would  not  bark  at  the  passers-by  or  at  strange  dogs,  and  would  never  bite. 
William's  dog,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  fighting  other  dogs,  or  flying  at  the  hens 
and  cats,  and  several  times  he  seized  a  cow.  He  barked  at  strangers.  Now,  boys,  which 
dog  would  you  like  to  own — Henry's  or  William's?" 

The  answer  came  instantly,  in  one  eager  shout,  "William's!" 


Home  Garden  Work  in  Olds  District,  Alberta 


W.  J.  ELLIOTT,  B.S.A. 

Principal,  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  Olds 

THE  Home  Garden  work  in  Olds  District  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
is  naturally  associated  with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
located  at  this  point.  The  School  of  Agriculture  was  established 
three  years  ago  and  the  intention  was  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  for 
five  months  in  the  winter,  designed  particularly  for  farmers'  sons  who 
were  going  to  farm.  Of  course,  the  School  of  Agriculture  articulates 
with  the  University  and  students  who  take  a  certain  standing  are  per- 
mitted to  go  on  to  the  University  to  complete  their  work  for  a  degree; 
but  in  as  much  as  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  were  running  for  only  the 
five  winter  months  we  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  for  extension  work 
during  the  seven  summer  months  tlie  staffs  of  experts  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  winter  in  the  School. 

Last  spring  a  meeting  of  the  Principals  and  staffs  was  called  at 
Edmonton,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  the  carrying  on  of  home 
garden  work  among  the  young  people  of  the  district.  The  natural  way, 
of  course,  to  develop  this  work  would  be  through  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  district,  hence  a  conference  was  held  with  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  a  very  harmonious  arrangement  was  worked 
out  whereby  members  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  staffs  could  visit 
the  various  schools  with  the  Inspectors  of  the  district,  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  pupils  and  thus  in  a  very  short  time  get  the  home  garden 
work  under  way.  It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  heartiest  co-operation 
always  existed  between  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  the  teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools,  and  the  staff  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

In  this  particular  district  the  writer  and  the  inspector  held  meetings 
in  every  one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  district.  Very  frequently  the 
inspector  would  take  two  or  three  hours  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  school 
and  then  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  connection  with  the  home  garden 
work  would  be  explained.  We  found  the  pupils  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
indeed.  The  plan  was  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
furnish  free  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  district. 
In  addition  to  this  they  were  to  supply  six  settings  of  eggs  to  each  school 
and  these  eggs  were  to  be  distributed  to  such  pupils  as  the  teacher  should 
designate.  During  the  summer  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  all  of  these  home 
gardens.     Prizes  were  to  be  offered  for  the  exhibits  from  each  school 
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and  in  addition  to  this,  in  certain  cases,  the  entries  were  to  be  open  to 
all  of  the  schools  in  the  district. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  above  there  was  also  to  be  the  domestic 
science  end  of  the  work  which  was  to  include  needle  work,  cooking, 
preserving,  etc. 

Twenty-one  schools  entered  the  competition  with  a  total  of  286 
pupils. 

We  visited  all  of  these  gardens  during  the  summer  months  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  kept  us  busy.  When  the  work  became  known  we 
really  had  to  shut  down  on  a  great  many  schools  which  wished  to  enter, 
simply  because  we  could  not  undertake  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
work  for  the  first  year.  Visits  to  the  gardens  of  the  pupils  were  frequently 
made  during  the  school  term  and  at  such  times  it  was  the  custom  to 
take  two,  three,  or  four  pupils  who  lived  on  a  certain  route  into  the  car 
and  to  visit  all  of  their  gardens  in  turn. 

The  value  of  agricultural  instruction  right  in  the  gardens  with  the 
boys  who  are  actually  doing  the  work  will  readily  be  appreciated.  We 
found  an  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  practically  every  student  in  the 
contest. 

The  live  stock  end  of  the  work  was  not  forgotten,  for  boys  were  en- 
couraged to  halter-break  colts  and  break-to-lead  calves  of  both  beef  and 
dairy  types. 

On  September  16th  a  fair  was  held  at  which  all  of  the  products 
grown  by  the  students  were  exhibited.  The  pupils  of  each  school  com- 
peted among  themselves  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  in  all  of  the  classes 
of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  pens  of  poultry.  In  the  various  classes  of 
live  stock  and  in  the  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  all  of  the  schools  competed 
togetfier  and  it  was  indeed  a  big  day  for  the  boys  when  they  gathered 
at  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Olds  for  their  "own  fair".  Practically 
every  boy  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  growing  of  the  various  crops 
or  the  training  of  the  stock  was  present  and  in  addition  to  this  about 
five  hundred  of  the  parents  and  relatives  were  at  the  fair  to  encourage 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  local  merchants  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
fair  and  special  prizes  were  offered  in  the  various  departments.  A 
Winnipeg  firm  very  kindly  presented  two  gold  watches,  one  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  girls  and  one  by  the  boys.  Both  watches  were  offered 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  had  handled  his  or  her  garden  in  the  best  shape 
and  who  exhibited  the  largest  number  of  first  class  articles  at  the  fair. 

Taking  the  fair  as  a  whole  it  was  a  very  decided  success  and  augurs 
well  for  continuance  of  the  movement  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 


Primary  Department 

Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS,  B.A. 
Normal   Model   School.    Ottawa. 

CHILDREN  are  apt  to  have  the  impression  that  everything  has  its 
beginning  with  the  New  Year.  It  seems  opportune  to  introduce 
observations  suggesting  the  ceaseless  succession  in  time,  thus 
preparing  for  the  unfolding  of  much  of  the  mathematical  geography  of 
the  upper  grades. 

Month. — ^This  unit  of  time  may  be  developed  from  observations  of 
the  moon.  Care  will  be  taken  to  have  pupils  associate  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  and  its  position  in  the  sky  with  the  time  at  which  the 
observation  was  made.  In  January,  the  greater  number  of  hours  of 
darkness  will  afford  the  children  an  opportunity  to  see  the  moon  at 
night  for  the  first  two  weeks;  after  full  moon,  a  convenient  morning  hour 
will  be  chosen.  The  small  children  will  not  be  required  to  keep  a  record 
between  the  last  quarter  and  the  next  new  moon.  From  yellow  discs 
which  the  children  cut  out  on  specified  nights  while  watching  the  moon, 
a  series  of  blackboard  diagrams  will  illustrate  the  principal  changes  of 
appearance. 

The  class  will  locate  the  north  star,  and  notice  how  direction  may  be 
obtained  from  it.  Now  that  they  have  become  accustomed  to  observing 
the  simple  phenomena  of  the  heavens  by  day  and  by  night,  general 
comparisons  will  be  made  as  to  the  light  and  heat  we  receive  from  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Following  the  conversational  lessons  on  this 
topic  during  the  month,  the  class  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  poem, 
"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon",  and  answer  the  suggested  questions  in  the 
geography  manual  intelligently.  From  now  on,  the  marked  character- 
istics of  each  month,  e.g.,  typical  kinds  of  weather,  relation  to  vegeta- 
tion, should  have  more  meaning  to  the  child. 

Animal  Study. — The  direct  motivation  is  not  just  a  study  of  the 
lives  of  animals,  but  is  to  show  their  relation  to  industrial  life  through 
their  habits  and  characteristics  which  make  them  useful  to  man. 

I.  The  Horse.  For  what  purposes  are  automobiles  used  to-day? 
What  was  used  before  they  were  so  numerous? 
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The  uses  of  the  horse,  (1)  in  the  city;  (2)  on  the  farm. 

What  kinds  are  used?  The  saddle  horse,  the  driver,  the  draught 
horse.    Discuss  points  of  detail  for  adaptation  to  speed  and  work  habits. 

How  long  is  the  horse  of  use?  Compare  with  an  automobile,  and 
with  other  animals. 

What  may  shorten  its  period  of  usefulness?  Lack  of  care  in — 
(1)  food:  kinds,  amount,  when  given;  (2)  shelter:  stall,  bed,  grooming; 
(3)  clothing  in  winter:  use  of  blanket,  sharp  shoes,  warm  bit,  etc. 

Although  all  these  horses  may  be  observed  in  the  city,  pictures  will 
be  used  during  the  lesson  periods.  Several  children  may  surprise  the 
class  by  stories  of  a  visit  to  a  blacksmith's  shop;  others  may  read  or  tell 
stories  from  "Black  Beauty". 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  outline  does  not  suggest  a  systematic  study 
of  the  horse.  The  details  as  such  will  be  considered  only  as  they  relate 
to  the  problem  under  discussion. 

II.  The  Cow.  The  previous  visit  to  the  farm  should  supply  much 
of  the  information.  Although  the  teacher  will  keep  definitely  in  mind 
that  the  subject  connects  with  stock-raising  and  dairying  as  industries, 
the  method  of  presenting  the  material  will  be  (1)  the  products  of  the 
cow,  (2)  how  obtained,  (3)  for  what  used.  The  products  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  leather  are  the  ones  commonly  known.  The 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  tell  what  they  already  know  of  the  processes 
involved  to  make  sure  that  the  simple  facts  are  accurate,  and  that  false 
impressions  are  corrected.  For  a  primary  class,  visits  to  a  city  dairy 
or  cheese  factory  have  proved  that  "the  wheels  going  round"  has  the 
greater  attraction.  Our  familiar  classification  of  food  and  clothing  will 
cover  the  uses  made  of  each.  This  work  may  be  supplemented  by 
questioning  the  source  of  combs,  bone  buttons,  glue,  and  tallow  candles. 

Forms  of  Water. — Earlier  in  the  term,  the  nature  of  rain,  its  uses, 
directly  and  indirectly,  were  considered.  In  the  Spring,  this  same  topic 
may  be  enlarged  and  made  more  definite. 

I.  Snow.  Preparations  will  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
snowstorm.    Expectancy  will  be  aroused. 

(1)  The  conditions  which  accompany  a  snowstorm — the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  temperature,  the  kind  of  clouds,  etc.  A  new  interest 
may  be  awakened  as  they  watch  "the  cold  gray  sky;  then  a  few  flakes — 
the  advance  heralds  of  a  great  storm;  a  brooding  silence;  then  suddenly, 
ever  faster,  the  dreary  leaden  sky  and  the  landscape  confused  and 
merged  together  in  a  gray  curtain".  There  is  action  in  the  picture:  it 
appeals  to  the  child. 
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(2)  The  fashioning  of  the  individual  snow  crystals.  Allow  several 
flakes  to  fall  on  a  very  cold  slate,  or  a  piece  of  black  velvet.  With  the 
aid  of  a  few  lenses,  the  children  may  see  something  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamed:  each  little  flake  has  its  own  individuality,  another 
evidence  of  how  versatile  and  inexhaustible  is  Nature.  "Most  of  them 
look  broken"  they  may  say.  A  story  of  the  Storm  King  telling  how 
they  have  been  buffeted  about  in  the  capricious  winds  may  be  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

(3)  Some  uses  of  a  snowstorm.  (1)  A  fairy  scene — the  ghostlike 
evergreens,  the  cushioned  posts,  the  velvety  pads  of  small  furry  crea- 
tures, etc.  (2)  Much  pleasure  for  winter  sports.  (3)  A  protective 
covering  for  the  earth,  as  anticipated  in  the  nature  poems  of  the  Autunm. 
(4)  Work  for  many  men  in  the  cities  so  that  traffic  may  not  be  impeded . 

(4)  What  determines  whether  it  is  rain  or  snow  that  falls?  Experi- 
ment.— Is  a  pailful  of  snow  a  pailful  of  water?  Melt  it.  The  class  may 
be  surprised  at  the  ratio. 

n.  Ice.  a  few  months  ago,  what  did  Jack  Frost  do  to  the  plants? 
Now  what  ha^  he  done  to  the  water?  How  did  he  do  it?  They  know 
the  fascination  of  skating,  but  little  of  the  mysterious  formation  of  the 
exquisite  mosaic-like  patterns  in  the  ice.  Have  them  watch  the  water 
freezing  in  a  pail.  How  it  usually  appears  first  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pail.  Why?  How  the  lance-like 
forms  push  out,  and  connect  with  others.  Also  they  may  watch  the 
etchings  on  the  window-panes,  and  the  pendent  icicles  usually  produced 
by  the  thawing  of  the  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Experiment. — 
Tightly  cork  a  bottle  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  freeze.  Why  did  the 
bottle  break?  What  did  we  note  about  the  snow?  Suppose  water 
freezes  in  a  little  crack  in  a  rock,  what  happens? 

III.  Steam. 

"Clouds  that  wander  through  the  sky, 

Sometimes  low  and  sometimes  high, 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

In  the  sunshine  warm  and  bright. 

Oh,  I  wonder  much  if  you 

Have  any  useful  work  to  do." 
In  connection  with  the  Fall  weather  observations,  the  pupils  have 
endeavoured  to  find  answers  for  the  questions  asked  in  this  poem.  They 
know  some  of  the  work  clouds  do,  but  they  are  wondering  still  what  they 
are.  We  shall  make  a  white  cloud.  Experiments. — (1)  Fill  a  small 
kettle  with  cold  water.  Let  the  pupils  feel  the  water  in  order  that  they 
may  know  it  is  cold.    Heat  it.    Listen  for  the  first  sound  of  the  singing 
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kettle,  and  watch  for  the  first  signs  of  steam.  Why  can  the  steam  not 
be  seen  right  at  the  spout?  Have  class  notice  at  home  what  runs  down 
the  kitchen  window  if  there  is  much  steam  in  the  room.  (2)  Place  a 
cold  piece  of  glass  or  a  cold  plate  in  the  steam,  and  notice  what  drips 
from  it. 

What  has  happened  to  the  steam  or  "water-dust"  when  it  can  be 
seen  no  longer?  Where  do  the  clouds  from  a  locomotive  go?  Experi- 
ments.— (1)  Place  a  wet  cloth  near  the  coil,  another  away  from  any 
heat.  Which  dries  the  faster?  In  both  cases  where  must  the  water 
have  gone?  Why  sooner  from  one?  (2)  Place  a  small  dish  of  water  in 
the  sun,  and  in  time  see  what  happens.  Where  must  the  water  have 
gone?  (3)  To  prove  that  it  must  have  gone  into  the  air,  fill  a  glass, 
which  the  class  know  to  be  dry,  with  ice.  What  appears  on  the  outside 
of  the  glass?  It  is  like  the  steam  on  the  window.  This  time  it  was  the 
air  that  touched  the  cold  glass.  The  class  will  be  told  that  a  cloud  is 
much  like  the  steam;  and,  that  if  it  is  very  lear  the  earth,  w^e  call  it  a 
fog. 


Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Correlation. — In  "Primary  Studies"  in  this  issue,  the  poem 
studied  is  "The  Duel"  by  Eugene  Field.  To  correlate  the  handwork, 
cats  and  dogs  in  different  positions  may  be  drawn  or  cut  out.  Paste 
on  cards.  Cats  or  dogs  cut  out  of  cotton  and  stuffed  make  the  result 
more  real. 

^^r|Plasticine  cats  and  dogs  give  endless  enjoyment  to  the  children 
and  while  enjoying  the  work  they  are  gaining  better  ideas  of  form. 
^  Clocks  and  clock  faces  cut  from  catalogues  help  to  develop  ideas  of 
time.     (See  further  on  in  this  article.) 

jy4:  The  plate  gives  practice  in  cutting  circles.  Have  the  pupils  slash 
the  circumference  at  stated  intervals.  Lap  one  edge  of  the  slashes  over 
the  other  axid  paste.  On  this  brim  make  designs.  (For  the  room  and 
furniture  of  room  see  under  the  head  of  "Construction"  in  this  article.) 
January. — 

Born  when  the  wintry  breezes  blow, 

The  little  New  Year  comes  over  the  snow; 

A  gift  she  is  bringing  to  you  and  me, 

Its  name  is  Opportunity, 

And  may  this  gift  to  a  blessing  unfold 

Before  the  new  little  year  grows  old. 
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The  New  Year  is  before  us  with  its  golden  opportunities.    We  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  beginning. 

At  this,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  value  of  time,  the  story  of 
the  hours  and  minutes  may  be  studied. 

A  cute  little  clock  can  be  made  of  a  half-pound  candy  box.  Standing 
on  end,  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  used  for  the  front.  On  this  side  draw 
a  circle  near  the  top  and  mark  the  hours.  The  hands  are  made  of  black 
cardboard  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  clock  by  means  of  a  pin  or  paper 
fastener.  The  hands  are  movable.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  the 
front,  cut  out  an  oblong  and  through  it  let  a  button,  on  a  string,  for  the 
pendulum,  be  seen.  Before  people  had  clocks  they  used  sun-dials  and 
hour  glasses.  Pictures  of  these  may  be  drawn  or  cuttings  may  be  pasted. 
The  different  parts  of  a  clock  may  be  cut. 

The  story  of  the  months  and  weeks  may  be  worked  out  by  making 
a  calendar.  Make  a  suitable  cutting  for  each  month  paste  on  to  a  card. 
Mark  off  the  days  and  weeks  on  part  of  the  card. 

The  Spirit  of  Winter  is  with  us,  making  its  presence  known  in  many 
different  ways — sometimes  by  cheery  sunshine  and  glistening  snows, 
and  sometimes  by  driving  winds  and  blinding  storms.  It  suggests  to 
us  the  making  of  many  things. 

In  the  Plasticine: — New  Year  bells,  clocks,  hourglasses,  sleigh-bells, 
sleds,  skates,  snowshoes,  snowflakes,  snowballs,  icicles,  mitts,  mufflers, 
bare  trees,  muffs,  etc. 

In  the  Paper  Work: — Fold  a  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  a  window. 
On  each  pane  paste  cut-out  pictures  of  something  which  Jack  Frost  has 
painted.  Cut  snowflakes  from  white  paper  and  mount  on  blue  paper. 
To  cut  snowflakes  fold  a  circle  of  tracing  paper  or  tissue  paper  on  one 
diameter,  divide  this  into  thirds  and  fold  this  segment  into  halves. 
Draw  the  design  for  the  snowflake  and  cut  on  these  lines.  Or  take  a 
square  of  white  paper  and  fold  one  diameter.  Bisect  the  crease.  Divide 
the  oblong  into  three  equal  triangles.    Draw  the  design  and  cut. 

The  Eskimo  makes  an  interesting  study  for  January.  We  can  make 
the  igloo,  the  Eskimo,  Arctic  animals,  sleds,  and  boats  with  plasticine. 
The  same  may  be  cut  from  paper.  A  poster,  sho^^  ing  cuttings  to  illus- 
trate an  Eskimo  scene,  gives  profitable  work. 

Construction  work  with  Cover  Paper: — This  occupation  is  invalu- 
able for  mental  discipline,  for  accuracy  and  for  training  of  hand  and  eye. 
The  fundamental  fold  in  this  series  is  the  sixteen  square. 

After  all  the  folds  have  been  indicated  in  a  drawing  with  white 
crayon,  on  the  blackboard,  show  with  coloured  crayon  the  lines  to  be 
cut  and  by  erasing  lines  show  which  squares  are  to  be  cut  out.  Refer 
to  pages  29,  30  and  134  of  the  manual  on  Manual  Training.    Lessons  in 
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direction  as  top,  bottom,  upper  right  may  be  developed.  The  terms 
horizontal,  vertical,  oblong,  square  may  be  added  to  the  childs'  vocabu- 
lary. As  the  unnecessary  squares  are  cut  away,  addition,  subtraction  and 
fractional  parts  may  be  taught;  while  through  it  all  are  developed  self- 
activity,  accuracy  and  a  power  of  manipulation  which  enables  the  child 
to  construct  many  articles.  The  first  and  easiest  to  make  is  the  square 
box.  For  it,  fold  the  paper  into  sixteen  small  squares.  Cut  the  two 
outside  vertical  creases  at  both  ends  until  it  touches  the  first  horizontal 
crease.    Fold  and  paste,  pasting  the  middle  flap  last. 

Variations  of  the  square  box: — ^Turn  the  square  box  upside  down  to 
represent  a  table.  Cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  sides  to  form  legs  or 
separate  legs  being  pasted  on  makes  a  better  table.  Pasting  a  larger 
square  on  the  top  is  an  improvement.  To  make  a  basket  paste  a  handle 
to  the  box.  To  make  a  barn  or  a  house  cut  the  three  vertical  creases. 
Fold  the  middle  flaps  over  one  another  to  make  the  roof.  Fold  the 
sides  down  straight  folding  the  end  squares  to  form  the  ends  of  the  house. 
Cut  a  door  in  the  side. 

To  make  a  cupboard  add  doors  to  the  square  box.  For  the  doors 
paste  squares  measuring  2  squares  each  way  in  at  the  side  of  the  box. 
For  knobs  use  paper  fasteners.  For  the  chimney-place  mentioned  in 
"The  Duel"  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  square  box.  To 
make  the  oblong  box  fold  a  sixteen  square.  Cut  off  one  strip  leaving 
twelve  squares.  On  the  ends  that  have  three  squares  cut  one  square 
deep.  Fold  so  that  the  middle  flap  is  pasted  last.  The  addition  of  a 
handle  makes  it  into  a  basket.  Turned  upside  down  and  a  piece  pasted 
around  it  to  form  arms  and  back  makes  it  into  a  hall-bench.  To  make 
a  lid  to  the  box  cut  two  of  the  corner  squares  off  from  a  sixteen  square. 
Cut  and  fold  as  for  an  oblong  box. 

This  box  standing  on  end  forms  a  cupboard  with  a  door.  Cut  a  strip 
three  squares  by  one  square.  Paste  into  the  cupboard.  The  square  in 
the  middle  is  the  shelf  and  the  end  squares  are  supports. 

Pasting  end  pieces  to  an  oblong  box  makes  a  bed  while  pasting  rockers 
will  transform  it  into  a  cradle.  The  addition  of  a  strip  for  a  tongue  and 
four  circles  for  wheels  changes  the  box  into  a  cart.  To  make  a  bureau 
paste  a  piece  of  paper  on  for  the  back  and  fit  two  oblong  boxes  in  for 
drawers. 

The  third  basic  box  is  the  cubical  one.  To  make  it,  fold  a  sixteen 
square.  Cut  off  until  you  have  nine  squares.  Cut  the  lines,  top  and 
bottom,  one  square  deep,  fold  and  paste. 

Turned  upside  down  we  have  a  stool  and  with  a  piece  of  paper,  two 
squares  by  one  square,  pasted  on  for  a  back,  a  chair  is  made.  These 
models  may  be  cut  in  various  shapes  making  them  more  ornamental. 
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For  a  clock  see  manual  on  Manual  Training. 

Art. — ^The  drawing  of  snow  crystals,  coasting  and  skating  scenes  are 
appropriate. 

The  drawing  of  the  clock  face  on  the  oblong  box  will  correlate  with 
the  "Studies  in  English"  in  this  issue. 

Recreation. — Imitate  a  cuckoo  clock,  a  pendulum,  the  making  and 
throwing  of  snowballs,  skating,  and  shoveling  a  path  through  the  snow. 

The  following  game  gives  training  in  the  hearing  sense.  The  children, 
at  their  seats,  close  their  eyes  and  listen  while  one  pupil  performs  three 
or  four  different  movements.  When  the  series  of  motions  has  been  com- 
pleted the  other  children  open  their  eyes,  while  different  girls  and  boys 
reproduce  the  action  recognised  through  hearing. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Suggestions 

LILIAN  B.  HARDING 

Kindergarten-Primary  Form,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

WITH  the  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  the  kindergarten-primary 
teacher  looks  eagerly  forward  to  the  natal  hour  when  hopes 
may  be  realised    and   ambitions  attained.    For  four  months 
of    the     old    year,    she    has    had    to     learn    the    lesson    of   waiting 

patiently  for  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  the  little 
child.  Forcefulness,  freshness 
and  originality  have  been 
great  incentives  in  vitalising 
and  glorifying  work.  Little 
children  tire  readily  and  chang- 
ing of  work  is  imperative  for 
progress.  Occupations  and 
activities  which  somehow  per- 
sist from  tradition,  because 
they  apparently  temporarily 
make  the  child  happy,  but  lead 
nowhere,  should  be  sifted  out, 
and  thus  eliminate  the  child's 
waste   of   time   and   waste  of 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  sun  rise  ?  energy. 
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The  economic  aspect  of  the  kindergarten-primary  being  a 
time-saving  element  in  education,  schoolroom  apathy  must  be 
foreign  and  absence  of  interest  an  unknown  quantity.  Children 
are  full  of  impulses.  The  material  is  at  hand  to  enable  them  to 
express  these  impulses  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  the  teacher  is  the 
dynamic  to  stimulate,  guide  and  direct  the  channels  of  child  thought, 
so  as  to  produce,  as  early  as  possible,  conscious  self-control  which 
leads  to  conscious  self-expression.  Work  and  play  are  closely  related 
in  the  kindergarten-primary  propaganda.  Play  must  not  be  left  behind, 
nor  must  work  be  overshadowed  or  lost  sight  of  in  play;  both  have  a 
definite  end  which  should  be  plainly  visible.  The  great  ambition  of 
the  child  is  to  share  the  activities  of  his  elders  which  shows  the  child's 
world  is  a  real  world  of  real  people.  There  is,  therefore,  little  time  for 
pretence,  his  interest  being  in  what  those  about  him  are  doing.  The 
art  of  speech  is  considered  orthodox,  as  early  as  the  child  desires  it. 
Why  may  he  not  claim  as  his  birthright,  also,  the  privilege  and  power  of 
interpreting  the  WTitten  and  printed  word  in  which  he  manifests  so 
absorbing  an  interest? 

By  the  month  of  January,  the  children  have  attained  a  degree  of 
mastery  over  symbols,  and  can  think,  in  a  measure,  through  the  eye. 
They  will  quickly  reveal  thought  grasped,  by  the  stimulation  to  activity 
which  suitable  material  suggests,  as  drawing,  modelling,  cutting, 
building  gifts,  seed  work,  etc.  Short  stories  for  thought-getting  are 
written  on  the  blackboard.  The  class  of  ten  read  silently,  at  the  front, 
and  as  each  in  turn  becomes  satisfied  with  the  thought  grasped,  he 
returns  with  eager  pleasure  to  interpret  his  thought  in  the  material 
awaiting  him  at  his  table.  Oral  self-expression  gives  the  teacher  abun- 
dant opportunity,  afterwards,  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  pupils,  even 
though  the  form  be  imperfect,  apparently,  to  her. 

Stories,  as  the  following,  used  in  this  way,  serve  as  a  review  of  the 

phonograms,  sh,  nk,  ck. 

t 

I.  II. 

A  little  boy  played  toy  shop  Frank  has  a  little  donkey. 

after  Christmas.  One  day  it  took  his  trunk 
He  put  on  a  shelf,  a  ship,  a  top,  to  the  train  for  him. 

a  doll  with  a  blue  sash,  The  sun  was  very  hot, 

a  set  of  dishes,  so  he  rode  it 

cuid  a  fish  pond.  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 

Under  the  shelf,  he  kept  and  gave  it  a  drink. 

his  little  cash  box.  The  donkey  said,  "Thank  you!" 
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ni. 

A  big  clock,  in  a  black  case, 

stood  in  a  hall. 
One  day  it  said  to  a  little  boy, 

"Tick-tock,  tick-tock!" 
"  Pick  up  your  hockey  stick, 

and  run  to  the  rink, 

after  you  feed  your  little  chicks, 

a  handful  from  the  peck  of  corn." 

January  and  the  New  Year  suggest  time  as  an  important  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  month's  correlations.  Froebel's  Mother  Play  Song,  the 
"Tick-Tack",  emphasises  this  law  of  the  universe,  and  is  suggestive  as 
a  basis  for  moral  training.  The  calendar,  like  the  clock,  enables  us  to 
see  things  in  a  time  view.  Both,  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher,  may  serve  as  a  definite  means  of  development  in  the  school- 
room. The  elaborate  calendar,  while  suggesting  originality,  has  often 
threatened  superficiality  as  far  as  the  child's  mentality  is  concerned. 
A  simple  square  in  a  corner  of  the  blackboard  in  which  the  date,  with  a 
description  of  the  weather  given  by  a  child  every  morning  is  recorded, 
may  serve  as  a  means  of  accurate  observation  and  definite  oral  expres- 
sion, while  the  script  on  the  board  remains  for  visualisation. 

In  the  occupation  of  picture  sewing,  the  cut  on  page  284,  with  its 
descriptive  sentence,  is  related  to  the  topic  for  the  month. 

The  literary  verses  for  memorisation  are: 

1.  "Three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  spick-span,  new, 

Beautiful  presents  for  me  and  for  you ; 

Fill  them  with  kindness  and  sunshine,  my  honey, 

And  you'll  find  these  gifts  better  than  playthings  or  money." 

2.  "  How  can  a  little  child  be  merry 

In  snowy,  blowy  January? 
By  each  day  doing  what  is  best, 
By  thinking,  working  for  the  rest 
So  can  a  little  child  be  merry 
In  snowy,  blowy  January." 
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Primary  Studies  in  English 

ISABELLE   RICHARDSON 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto. 

English. 

Lesson — Group  V. 

Section  1.     Nature-Study. 

THE  DUEL. 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat ; 

'Twas  half-past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 

Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 

Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 

There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there:  I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham  dog  went  "Bow- wow- wow!" 

And  the  calico  cat  replied  "Mee-ow!" 

The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so. 

With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 

Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face, 

For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row! 

(Now  mind:  I'm  only  telling  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true !) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 
And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do!" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that, 
Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awful  lest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew ! 

(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 

I  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat ; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away! 
But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this:  they  ate  each  other  up! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

— Eugene  Field. 
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1.  "Nature  study  is  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  discover 
something  that  it  desires  to  know — doing  something  to  find  out  -some- 
thing. A  scientific  toy  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  fruitful  and  genu- 
inely educative  nature  study  lesson.  Seek  first  among  the  children's 
daily  experiences  for  subjects  for  nature  studies  and  then  treat  these 
by  the  heuristic  method." — ^John  Dearness. 

The  mechanical  toy,  when  studied  by  the  method  suggested,  is  an 
"open  sesame"  to  the  heart  of  a  child  and  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
establishing  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  new  pupil  and  the  teacher. 
The  pendulum  clock  is  a  subject  well  adapted  for  treatment  by  this 
method. 

2.  A  favourite  nature  topic  for  the  primary  grade  is  the  domestic 
cat.  The  following  outline  is  designed  particularly  for  the  little  children 
who  have  just  entered  school. 

An  "expression  card"  may  be  cut  from  a  strip  of  cardboard  (6X24). 
In  one  comer  of  the  card  make  a  drawing — a  kitty  and  a  tiny  girl  looking 
at  each  other.    Beside  the  picture  write  the  rhyme : 

"Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been?" 

"I've  been  to  London  to  see  the  queen," 

"Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  what  did  you  see  there?" 

"Only  a  little  mouse  under  a  chair." 

Pussy's  visit  to  the  big,  splendid  palace,  and  the  sights  she  might 
have  seen,  but  didn't  see  will  call  forth  much  spontaneous  expression- 
oral  language,  drawing,  dramatisation  etc. 

The  question:  "Why  didn't  Pussy  see  more?"  will  lead  to  a  desire 
for  investigation.  Every  pupil  is  alert  when  the  teacher  remarks: 
"These  little  question-cards  are  not  meant  for  all  the  children  but  for 
those  only  who  like  to  know  why  and  are  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble 
to  find  out.  On  each  little  card  is  a  question;  get  some  one  at  home  to 
read  it  to  you,  but  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  eyes  you  can  find  out 
the  answer  for  yourselves — that  is  the  rule  of  the  game". 

The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  furnish  the  child  with  real,  vital,  interest- 
ing experiences  and  to  create  in  him  wholesome  interests  outside  of  school. 

In  connection  with  these  lessons  make  use  of  songs,  games,  stories 
and  pictures.  The  children  will  listen  with  appreciative  deHght  to 
Eugene  Field's  poem  The  Duel.  The  child  is  by  nature  a  critic  and  his 
ready  recognition  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  descriptions  to  life  will  add 
greatly  to  his  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  the  poem. 

Section  2.     Reading, 
I.  Fundamental  Principles. 
1.  Viewpoint. — (1)  Reading  is  a  process  of  thought-getting.      The 
teacher's  aim  is  the  development  of  the  child's  power  to  use   written 
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language  as  a  means  of  grasping  thought.  (2)  Oral  reading  gives  ex- 
pression, through  the  voice,  to  the  thought  that  has  been  grasped.  It 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  determines  the  character  of 
the  thought-activity.  It  should  therefore  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
single  phase  of  reading  work,  i.e.,  as  a  means  of  self-expression.  (3)  "The 
young  mind  fertilised  by  ideas  is  quicker  to  learn  the  printed  forms  than 
a  mind  barren  of  thought".  Hence  the  formal  lessons  in  reading  are 
developed  from  and  taught  in  correlation  with  the  lessons  in  nature 
study,  civics  and  culture-study.  (4)  Methods  of  procedure,  devices,  and 
equipment  are  determined  by  the  educational  needs  of  the  child.  Methods, 
devices,  equipment,  are  but  tools  to  be  selected  or  invented  when  the  need 
for  them  arises  and  should  be  discarded  when,  by  means  of  them,  the 
teacher  has  accomplished  her  specific  aim  or  purpose.  (5)  Conscious 
growth  and  conscious  power  are  the  best  incentives  to  earnest  work. 
2.  Test  of  Success. — ^While  directing  all  her  efforts  towards  a  vigorous 
carrying  out  of  the  central  process  the  teacher  measures  her  success  by 
the  development  of  power  in  the  children.  She  notes  the  growing  power 
to  appreciate  and  interpret  different  forms  of  literature;  the  initiative  in 
making  and  solving  problems;  the  variety  and  individual  character  of 
the  responses;  the  growing  habit  of  the  class  to  do  the  thinking  and  most 
of  the  talking  while  the  teacher  more  and  more  restricts  herself  to  a 
thoughtful  stimulation  and  direction  of  the  process. 

II.  Thought  Getting. 

*'The  most  important  part  of  reading  is  the  getting  of  the  author's 
thought  and  feeling.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  what  are  called 
effects.  The  best  writers  do  not  give  both  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
They  give  the  effect  only  and  expect  us  to  interpret  the  cause  by  infer- 
ence. Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  the  child  to  interpret 
effects  and  to  develop  his  power  of  inference".  In  lower  grades  we  call 
effects  hints. 

The  first  step  is  to  impress  upon  the  children  what  hints  are ;  not  by 
definitions,  but  by  numerous  examples.  Select  ordinary  things  which 
belong  to  the  child's  environment  or  about  which  he  has  recently  been 
studying.    The  following  illustrations  may  prove  helpful: 

1.  Teacher:  "When  the  class  was  dismissed  this  morning  a  little 
boy  took  one  step  to  the  rear  and  allowed  the  girls  to  pass  first  to  their 
seats.    What  hint  did  that  give  about  the  boy?" 

Pupils:  "He  was  polite".  "He  was  not  selfish".  "He  helped  to 
make  school  a  happy  place". 

In  the  above  exercise  an  opportunity  is  given  to  add  definitely  to 
the  child's  stock  of  descriptive  words  telling  the  kind  of  person. 
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2.  Teacher:  "I  heard  a  dog  growl". 

Pupils:  "He  was  angry".  "He  saw  another  dog".  "He  was  afraid 
some  one  would  take  his  bone". 

Words  describing  feeling  are  necessitated  by  this  exercise.  The  next 
exercise  tells  about  a  happening. 

3.  Teacher:  "The  postman  enters  with  a  number  of  letters  among 
which  was  one  addressed  to  Pussy.  Placing  the  letters  on  the  floor  near 
the  cat  we  said : '  Now,  Miss  Pussy,  pick  out  your  letter'.  Without  hesita- 
tion the  cat  selected  her  letter,  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  was  soon 
enjoying  the  contents.     Can  Pussy  read?" 

Pupils:  "She  was  a  circus  cat!"  "She  couldn't  read;  there  was  meat 
in  the  envelope".  "Perhaps  a  tiny  mouse  was  in  the  envelope  and  she 
saw  it  move." 

The  pupils  are  then  given  an  opportunity  to  originate  hints  to  be 
interpreted  by  their  classmates.  The  hints  may  tell  the  kind  of  person, 
the  feeling  of  a  person  or  a  happening. 

In  the  next  step  the  teacher  requires  the  pupil  to  classify  the  effect 
before  interpreting  it.  Before  leaving  this  stage  pupils  should  be  able  to 
discover,  classify,  and  interpret  the  hints  in  a  short  story  or  the  stanza  of 
a  poem. 

Study  of  the  literary  selection  as  a  whole  may  now  be  introduced. 
At  first  the  teacher,  by  well  planned  questions,  directs  the  pupils  in  this 
study  but  the  children  gradually  take  the  initiative  until  the  teacher's 
part  of  the  work  is  practically  restricted  to  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

As  a  guide  the  following  outline  is  given  to  the  pupils : 

{a)  Hints  that  tell  a  happening. 

What  happened. 
Where  it  happened. 
When  it  happened. 

{h)   Hints  that  tell  the  kind  of  person. 

(c)   Hints  that  tell  the  feeling  of  a  person. 

id)  Other  hints. 

The  teacher  must  read  or  recite  the  selection  with  great  deliberation 
and  with  distinct  enunciation,  keenly  alive  to  the  thought  she  wishes  to 
convey  to  her  hearers.  At  first  the  selection  must  be  read  a  number  of 
times  but  the  teacher  should  aim  to  develop  the  power  of  rapid  thought 
extraction  and  quick  interpretation. 

(A  pupil's  classification  of  hints  in  The  Duel:  "The  title  tells  that 
something  happened.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  tells  where  it  happened 
and  when  it  happened.  The  other  stanzas  tell  what  happened".  A 
pupil's  interpretation  and  summary  of  the  poem:  "The  titles  tell    us 
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that  there  was  a  fight  between  two  people  or  animals.  The  poem  tells 
us  that  in  the  nursery  one  night  the  toy  cat  and  the  toy  dog  fought  until 
they  ate  each  other  up!  The  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate  were 
frightened.    The  Dutch  clock  couldn't  keep  the  secret".) 

Even  the  youngest  pupils  enjoy  simple  interpretative  work  based  on 
The  Duel.  Eugene  Field  had  the  true  child's  heart  and  knew  the  things 
loved  best  by  childhood. 

2.  Picture  study  gives  excellent  training  in  thought-getting  and 
thought-interpretation.  It  should  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
exercises  outlined  above,  and  should  precede  thought-getting  from 
written  language. 

3.  The  getting  of  thought  by  means  of  w^ord-recognition  is  the  ideal 
to  be  attained.  The  real  test  of  any  teacher's  work  is  a  pupil's  ability 
to  take  a  lesson  in  his  book,  grasp  the  thought  for  himself  and  express  it 
in  a  lively,  natural  way  with  emphasis  falling  upon  the  principal  words 
and  correct  inflection  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  sentences. 
"When  a  child  is  steeped  in  the  thought  and  is  eager  to  express  it  he  will 
adopt  the  fitting  tone  and  adopt  it  unconsciously". 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  reading  lesson  should  not  be  assigned  until 
the  pupils  have  mastered  a  sufficient  number  of  words  and  phrases  to 
give  an  interesting  content.  In  reading  proper  the  unit  is  a  group  of 
sentences  containing  a  central  thought. 

III.  Expression  of  Thought. 

1.  Self -Expression. — "A  current  fallacy  holds  that  expressional 
ability  is  developed  by  incessant  practice  in  expressing  the  ideas  of  others. 
If  a  knowledge  of  the  thought  is  the  first  condition  for  expression  we  can 
readily  see  that  only  as  we  develop  natural  and  expressive  speech  in 
all  oral  language  are  we  training  children  for  better  expression  in  formal 
oral  reading". 

Children  are  naturally  expressive.  Listen  to  the  spirited  description 
that  the  little  girl  gives  of  her  new  doll  or  the  animated  narrative  of  the 
boy  who  saw  an  athletic  game!  How  can  this  spontaneous  expression 
be  developed  in  the  school  room?  Go  to  the  playground  and  learn  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  self-expression.  What  do  we  find?  Vital 
interest,  self-activity,  suggestion,  imitation,  joyousness,  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  self.  These  are  the  essentials  for  growth  in  self-expression 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  oral  expression. 

Vital  interest  may  be  aroused  through  games.  Isolated  geimes  have 
not  the  same  value  or  interest  for  the  child  as  games  growing  out  of  one 
of  the  basic  studies.  When  a  nature  object,  a  picture  or  a  literary  selec- 
tion has  been  studied  and  enjoyed,  the  child  is  eager  to  personate  the 
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characters,  to  dramatize  suggested  stories,  to  originate  new  conversa- 
tions and  to  portray  new  situations. 

Means  of  expression  which  are  closely  related  to  the  emotions  of  the 
child  are  tone  of  voice  and  facial  expression. 

To  cultivate  the  tone  of  voice  encourage  the  child  to  imitate  (1) 
sounds  made  by  animals,  (2)  sounds  made  by  the  same  animal  under 
different  conditions  (see  "Three  Little  Kittens",  First  Reader),  (3) 
sounds  made  by  the  wind  (wind  poems  and  songs),  etc. 

Ask  the  child  to  imitate  the  actions  and  facial  expression  of  people 
as  he  imagines  them  to  be  under  circumstances  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
e.g.,  A  child  peeps  into  a  bird's  nest.  Mamma  raises  her  finger  as  if  to 
say:  "Hush,  do  not  frighten  the  mother  bird".  The  co-operative  story 
is  an  excellent  means  of  developing  this  kind  of  expression. 

Lastly  the  child  may  imitate  the  actions  and  oral  expression  of  people 
and  animals  as  he  imagines  them  to  be  under  circumstances  suggested 
by  pictures,  stories  or  poems.  Picture — A  mother  dog  talking  to  her  puppy. 

Pupil's  expression:  "You  naughty  dog!    Where  have  you  been?" 

2.  Expression  of  thought  obtained  through  written  language. — We  must 
now  determine  the  detailed  organization  of  reading  lessons  that  seek  to 
make  reading  a  thought-process. 

In  every  lesson  the  teacher  should  be  governed  by  consciously  selected 
aims.  The  steps  suggested  in  the  following  outlines  must  therefore  be 
combined  or  omitted  according  to  the  specific  aim  of  the  teacher. 

Stage  1. — A  Blackboard  Story  (more  than  one  sentence). 

Steps:  (1)  Silent  reading  at  seats. 

(2)  Thought-expression  through  undirected  drawing,  model- 
ling or  paper-cutting. 

(3)  Questioning  by  teacher  to  further  ascertain  the  extent  of 
thought-acquisition. 

(4)  Reproduction  of  the  thought  in  the  child's  own  words. 

(5)  The  teacher  reads  the  story  in  the  author's  words — thus 
setting  a  standard  in  oral  expression,  enunciation,  etc. 

Advantages  of  method:  There  is  no  retardation.  The  slow  child  is 
commended  if  he  succeeds  in  telling  a  small  part  of  the  story.  The 
community  spirit  s  encouraged— each  child  enjoys  contributing  his 
share  until  finally  the  whole  story  is  grasped.  The  teacher's  reading  of 
the  author  s  words  encourages  the  child  to  master  mechanical  difficulties: 
he  has  an  interesting  aim  in  view. 
Stage  2. — Reading  from  Cards  or  Primer. 

Steps:  (1)  Silent  reading  under  pressure  of  limited  time. 

(2)  Children  tell  what  they  gleaned  in  the  rapid  silent  perusal 
of  the  allotted  portion. 
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(3)  Oral  reading. 

(4)  Constructive  criticism  at  the  end  of  the  child's  assign- 
ment. 

Stage  3. — Children  select  and  prepare  their  own  material;  original 
language  and  number  stories  read  orally  to  the  class  by  their  respective 
authors;  children  find  and  read  matter  relating  to  the  work  in  hand; 
appropriate  clippings  relating  to  current  events. 

Notes — (1)  All  reading  should  be  properly  motivated  for  the  child- 
ren ;  (2)  the  themes  should  be  part  of  their  experiences ;  (3)  the  prepara- 
tion "should  reveal  only  that  which  will  stir  curiosity,  but  conceals 
enough  to  lead  the  children  to  read  to  learn  rather  than  to  learn  to  read'\ 

IV.  Word- Recognition. 

Teachers  may,  from  the  following  suggestions,  frame  a  system  that 
will  most  efficiently  meet  their  problems  and  the  children's  needs: 

1.  Various  media  guaranteeing  an  interesting  thought-basis: 

(1)  A  Labelling  Process,  (a)  A  picture  or  object  with  its  descriptive 
words  is  hung  before  the  class,  (b)  Symbols  are  associated  with  objects. 
(c)  Symbols  recall  their  respective  objects,  (d)  Expression  cards.  For 
example,  (Picture  of  a  clock) — ^Tick-Tock.  (Kitty  in  a  shoe) — Hello, 
kitty!  (A  little  pig) — Come,  pig,  pig.  (A  little  girl  in  a  store) — Have  you 
apples  to-day? 

(2)  Story- telling,  rhymes,  songs,  games,  (a)  Recurring  sentences  or 
phrases  are  put  on  blackboard,  (b)  Independent  word-recognition  by 
(1)  the  position  of  a  word  in  a  known  sentence,  (2)  comparison  with  the 
same  word  in  the  known  sentence,  (3)  reading  new  sentences  constructed 
from  old  words. 

(3)  Silent  reading  of  single  sentence,  (a)  Command — teacher  exe- 
cutes; pupil  infers,  (b)  Question — teacher  answers  and  pupils  construct 
the  interrogation. 

2.  Phonics.  The  Duel  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for  the  teaching 
of  suitable  sight-words.  Not  only  are  the  words  simple  but  they  are 
associated  very  intimately  with  the  experience  of  the  average  child. 
These  words  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  phonic  analysis,  the  easier  phono- 
grams being  introduced  first. 

Section  3.  Correlations.  Utilize  the  child's  interest  in  the  clock  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  time.  The  fact  that  January  is  the  first  month 
of  the  New  Year  makes  the  subject  of  time  particularly  appropriate. 
Discuss  early  methods  of  measuring  time — ^by  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  moon;  with  bundles  of  sticks;  or  by  cutting  notches  in  trees. 

The  study  and  making  of  a  calendar  will  prove  a  profitable  exercise. 
The  children  may  count  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  etc. .    Many 
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stories  giving  interesting  information  may  be  told,  g.^.,  "Janus";  "The 
Clock  and  the  Dial". 

During  this  month  make  a  study  of  the  ''splendour  and  glory  of  the 
heavens".  Interest  may  be  aroused  through  simple  legends  giving  a 
definite  basis  for  observation. 

"The  child's  poet,  Wordsworth,  tells  how  he  looked  at  the  moon 
when  a  child  and  thought  it  was  a  silver  boat  in  the  sky's  sea  of  blue, 
sometimes  thought  it  was  a  crown  of  pearls,  then  again  imagined  it  was 
a  lovely  woman  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  fleecy  clouds.  The  author  adds 
that  some  children  surely  can  understand  that  our  thoughts  go  up  and 
down  an  unseen  ladder  of  love  so  that  nothing  beautiful  in  all  this 
beautiful  world  is  quite  out  of  reach  if  we  will  be  unselfish  in  our  thoughts 
as  well  as  in  our  acts". 

"Happy,  at  one  with  all  the  Universe  he  seems, 

Let  him  stretch  out  his  arm  toward  the  light. 

He  knows  no  limit  yet 

Twixt  him  and  Heaven  set. 

Don't  rouse  him  from  this  dream's  most  holy  night." 


Book  Reviews 

Manual  of  Instructions  for  giving  and  scoring  The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  the  three 
R's.    S.  A.  Courtis.    Issued  by  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Research,  82  Eliot  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.    Revised  Edition  1914.    pp.  125.    Price  85c.     The  use  of  educational 
measurements  in  practical  school  work,  though  comparatively  recent,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  vital  educational  movements  of  to-day.    Unquestionably, 
S.  A.  Courtis  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  connected  with  this 
movement.     This  manual  which  contains  all  the  testing  material,  instructions,  graph 
sheets,  etc.,  etc.,  arranged  in  logical  order,  is  in  every  sense  a  product  of  the  classroom. 
There  are  three  sets  of  Courtis  Tests:  series  A,  arithmetic  (7  tests);  series  B,  arithmetic 
(4  tests);  series  C,  English  (6  tests),  viz.:  1  handwriting,  2  dictation,  3  original  story, 
4  normal  reading,  5  careful  reading,  6  reproduction.      These  tests  are  in  no  sense  ex- 
aminations but  are  tools  for  research  work  to  make  evident  actual  conditions,  to  dis- 
cover the  natural  laws  of  mental  development,  to  settle  questions  of  educational  pro- 
cedure upon  a  basis  of  fact.     No  adequate  conception  can  be  given  in  the  space  of  a 
brief  review.    Do  you  know  where  your  school  is  weak?    Can  you  point  out  the  indi- 
vidual weaknesses  in  your  pupils?    Have  they  made  the  necessary  advancement  during 
the  past  year?    Do  you  know  the  causes  and  cures  of  these  defects?    Would  you  like 
to  know  how  your  school  compares  with  other  schools  that  have  been  tested?    Are  your 
judgments  based  on  mere  opinion  or  unquestionable  facts?    Write  to-day  for  information. 
They  are  sold  without  profit  to  all  who  will  co-operate  in  the  work.  f.  e.  c. 

Laboratory  Lessons  in  General  Science,  by  Brown  well.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Clearness  and  conciseness  are  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  book.     It  should 
commend  itself  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  science,  and  especially  Lower 
School  science.    Those  teaching  public  school  physiology  will  find  it  an  excellent  source 
book.  c.  G.  D. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  December  number,) 

(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  June,  1916,  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  Special  War  Edition. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement  in  this  issue.) 

OCTOBER,  1916. 

Oct.  1.  Zeppelin  raid  on  East  Coast;  two  attack  London;  one  brought  down  in  flames 
north  of  London  at  Potter's  Bar.  Eaucourt  I'Abbaye  captured  by  the 
British  in  an  attack  extending  over  a  front  of  3,000  yards.  Roumanians 
make  a  diversion  and  cross  the  Danube  above  Turtukai  at  Riahovo.  Von 
Mackensen  repulsed  in  Dobrudja  on  his  centre  and  right  wing.  German 
counter-attacks  on  the  Zlota  Lipa  south  of  Brzezany  repulsed. 

Oct.  2.  French,  Serbians  and  British  capture  four  villages  in  Macedonia.  Bulgarian 
counter-attacks  on  the  Struma  repulsed.  The  Bulgarians  retire  from 
Kaymaktchalan  towards  Monastir.  Germans  regain  Eaucourt  I'Abbaye. 
Wrecked  Zeppelin  seen  in  the  North  Sea.  Roumanians  rally  south  of  the 
Roten  Turm  Pass.  They  also  make  attacks  near  Fogaras  between  Her- 
mannstadt  and  Brasso. 

Oct.  3.  British  regain  Eaucourt  I'Abbaye.  Roumanians  win  in  Dobrudja  (1,000 
prisoners)  and  near  Fogaras  (800  prisoners).  Bulgarian  retreat  from 
Kaymaktchalan  continues.  Serbs  reach  Kenali,  ten  miles  from  Monastir. 
Greek  cabinet  resigns  because  the  Entente  Ministers  are  not  favourable 
to  it. 

Oct.  4.  The  Roumanian  forces,  which  crossed  the  Danube  at  Riahovo,  withdraw 
back  to  the  northern  bank.  They  also  retreat  near  Fogaras.  British 
advance  across  the  Struma  at  Orliak  and  occupy  the  villages  of  Yenikoy, 
Karadja,  and  Nevolien.  The  Allies  cross  the  Cerna  east  of  Monastir; 
90  square  miles  of  Serbian  territory  re-occupied.  The  Franconia  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean;  12  lives  lost.  The  French  troopship  Gallia 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean;  600  lives  lost. 

Oct.  5.  Roumanian  retreat  towards  Brasso  continues.  General  Sakharoff  endeavours 
to  relieve  the  Roumanian  situation  by  attacking  Boehm-Ermolli  on  a 
25-mile  front  between  Brody  and  the  Tarnopol  railway. 

Oct.    6.     British  capture  seven  villages  in  their  progress  towards  Seres. 

Oct.  7.  Le  Sars  captured  by  the  British  in  an  advance  from  the  Albert-Bapaume 
road  to  Lesboeufs;  advance  of  600  to  1,000  yards  made  between  Gueude- 
court  and  Lesboeufs.  German  attack  on  Schwaben  Redoubt  fails.  Rou- 
manians fall  back  in  Transylvania;  Brasso  and  Syekely  occupied  by  the 
enemy.     German  submarine  U.  53  appears  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Oct.  8.  British  progress  slightly  north  of  the  Courcelette-Warlencourt  Road.  French 
reach  Sailly  and  cross  the  Bapaume-Peronne  road.  Six  vessels  sunk  off  the 
United  States  coast  by  the  U.53.  Von  Falkenhayn's  offensive  in  Transyl- 
vania progresses;  Torzburg  is  taken.  Serbians  advance  in  Cerna  region, 
capturing  the  village  of  Skochivir  and  200  prisoners. 

Oct.  9.  British  gain  a  success  north  of  Thiepval,  and  take  200  prisoners.  Roumanian 
retreat  continues.  M.  Venizelos  arrives  at  Salonika.  Serbians  take  over 
800  prisoners  on  the  Cerna.  Professor  Lambros  forms  new  Greek  Cabinet. 
[295] 
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Oct.  10.  French  shift  their  attack  to  the  south  of  the  Somme  between  Berny-en  San- 
terre  and  Chaulnes;  Bovent,  the  outskirts  of  Ablaincourt,  and  most  of 
Chaulnes  Wood  carried;  1,250  prisoners  taken.  Great  Italian  success  on 
the  Carso  Plateau.  The  Austrian  line  broken  between  Sober  and  Vertoiba 
(Julian  Alps);  Austrians  ejected  from  Pasubio  (Trentino);  over  6,ooo 
prisoners  in  all.  British  take  268  prisoners  south  of  the  Ancre.  Rou- 
manian Second  Army  under  General  Avaresco  makes  a  stand  south  of 
Brasso.  French  carry  first  Bulgarian  lines  on  the  heights  west  of  Ghevgeli; 
British  cavalry  advance  to  within  two  miles  of  Seres.  Allies  demand  that 
the  Greek  Fleet  with  the  exception  of  j  vessels  be  handed  over;  Greeks  comply 
under  protest. 

Oct.  11.     Italian  advance  on  the  Carso  Plateau  continued;  a  further  1,700  prisoners. 

Oct.  12.  British  deliver  an  attack  on  the  hills  between  the  front  and  the  Bapaume- 
Peronne  road.  German  Mauser  works  at  Obendorf  bombed  by  Franco- 
British  air  squadron.    Heavy  fighting  in  Transylvania. 

Oct.  13.  Roumanians  retreat  in  the  Torzburg  Pass;  enemy  progress  6  miles  within 
Roumanian  territory.  Norway  prohibits  belligerent  submarines  from  using 
her  territorial  waters. 

Oct.  14.  British  make  considerable  progress  north  of  Thiepval  in  the  region  of  the 
Schwaben  Redoubt;  305  prisoners.  French  resume  their  attack  south  of 
the  Somme  taking  Genermount  and  1,100  prisoners. 

Oct.  15.  Germans  lose  heavily  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  ground 
north  of  Thiepval;  British  make  progress  at  Stuff  Redoubt,  French  take 
outskirts  of  Sailly-Saillisel.  Roumanians  gain  a  little  ground  near  Roten 
Turm  Pass  and  lose  a  little  south  of  Brasso.  The  Germans  launch  an 
offensive  at  Dorna  Watra,  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Roumanian 
Armies. 

Oct.  16.  The  French  land  an  armed  force  of  1,000  men  at  Athens.  Germans  capture  the 
Gyimes  Pass  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  Roumanian  offensive  at  the 
Predeal  Pass.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Sheehy  Skeffington  issued. 

Oct.  17.  French  capture  a  group  of  houses  in  Sailly-Saillisel.  Fighting  in  many 
Roumanian  Passes,    The  Roumanians  check  the  enemy  in  the  Gyimes  Pass. 

Oct.  18.  French  complete  the  capture  of  Sailly-Saillisel.  South  of  the  Somme  they 
capture  the  whole  front  between  La  Maisonnette  Chateau  and  Biaches. 
British  progress  north  of  Gueudecourt  and  towards  Butte  de  Warlencourt; 
over  150  prisoners.    Roumanians  defeat  the  Germans  in  the  Tatros  Valley. 

Oct.  19.  Cunard  liner  Alaunia  sunk  in  the  Channel.  British  make  slight  progress 
towards  Butte  de  Warlencourt,  British  captures  in  Somme  offensive  now 
total  28,qj8.  French  make  progress  south  of  the  Somme  opposite  Peronne. 
Von  Mackensen  resumes  his  offensive  in  Dobrudja,  Fighting  takes  place 
at  Goioasa,  12  miles  within  the  Gyimes  Pass.  Enemy  attacks  on  the  Gnila 
Lipa.  Serbians  occupy  Veliselo,  two  miles  south  of  Brod.  Austrian  attacks 
at  Pasubio  (Trentino)  repulsed. 

Oct.  20.  British  repulse  German  attacks  at  the  Schwaben  and  Stuff  Redoubts.  Von 
Falkenhayn  reaches  Dragoslavele  within  the  Torzburg  Pass.  Roumanians 
withdraw  in  the  Buzan  Pass;  heavy  fighting  at  Dorna  Watra.  Germany 
sends  stiff  note  to  Norway  on  her  submarine  policy. 
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Oct.  21.     British  attack  on  a  front  of  about  5,000  yards  between  the  Schwaben  Redoubt 
■    and  Le  Sars,  advancing  500  yards  and  taking  1,000  prisoners.    The  Stuff 
and   Regina   Redoubts  are  carried.     Von   Mackensen  gains  success  in 
Dobrudja  and  forces  the  Russo-Roumanian  Army  to  retreat  towards  the 
Constanza  railway.     Admiralty  announces  the  torpedoing  of  a  German 
battleship  of  the  Kolberg  class  in  the  North  Sea.     Count  Stuergkh,  the 
Austrian  Prime  Minister,  assassinated  by  Friedrich  Adier. 
Oct.  22.     Von  Mackensen  captures  Constanza;  Roumanians  retire  to  the  north  of  the 
Constanza-Cernavoda  railway.     Germans  progress  in  the  Predeal  Pass. 
German  seaplane  shot  down  after  raiding  Sheerness.     French  gain  Ridge 
128,  west  of  Sailly-Saillisel. 
Oct.  23.      British  advance  east  of  Gueudecourt  and  Lesboeufs;  1,000  yards  of  trenches 
captured.     H.  M.  minesweeper  Genista  torpedoed  and  sunk;  12  survivors. 
Von  Mackensen's  advance  continues;  Rasova,  10  miles  from  Cernavoda. 
taken.    Roumanians  lose  Predeal,  but  make  progress  in  the  Oitoz  Pass. 
Oct.  24.     Great  French  victory  at  Verdun;  the  German  line  pierced  on  a  front  of  five  miles 
to  a  depth  of  two  miles.     Fort  Douamont  recaptured  and  3,500  prisoners. 
Germans  take  the  Vulcan  Pass.    Severe  fighting  in  the  Torzburg  and  the 
Predeal  Passes.     Roumanians  gain  successes  at  the  Roten  Turm  and  the 
Oitoz  Passes. 
Oct.  25.     Cernavoda  captured  by  Von  Mackensen;  Roumanians  retire  still  further  to  the 
north.    Enemy  progress  in  the  Transylvanian  Passes  slows  down.    Further 
French  gains  at  Verdun;  another  1,000  prisoners  taken. 
Oct.  26.     Ten  German  destroyers  raid  the  cross-Channel  transport  service.    Two  of  them 
probably  sunk  by  mines.     British  lose  destroyer,  Flirt  (9  of  crew  saved), 
destroyer  Nubian  which  is  beached,  the  transport  Queen,  and  8  drift-net 
boats.    French  beat  off  four  heavy  German  counter-attacks  at  Verdun  and 
increase  the  number  of  prisoners  to  5,000.     German  attack  on  the  Stuff 
Redoubt  beaten  off.     Roumanians  reach  the  Harsova-Casapkioi  line,  25 
miles  north  of  the  Constanza  railway;    Von  Mackensen's  pressure  de- 
creases.   Roumanians  repulse  a  violent  attack  near  Drgaoslavele  (Torzburg 
Pass),  but  are  forced  to  retreat  in  the  Predeal  Pass. 
Oct.  27.     Roumanians  gain  a  success  in  the  Uzal  Valley;  900  prisoners.    They  counter- 
attack at  Dragoslavele;  300  prisoners;  and  in  the  Jiul  Valley  (Vulcan  Pass); 
450  prisoners.    Russians  suffer  a  reverse  in  the  Dorna  Watra  region. 
Oct.  28.     British  capture  several  important  enemy  trenches  near  Lesboeufs.     French 
carry  a  quarry  north-east  of  Douamont.     Captain  Boelke,  reported  to 
have  destroyed  40  aeroplanes  of  Allies,  killed  in  collision.     British  liner 
Marina  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  by  a  submarine;  American  lives  lost. 
Oct.  29.     French  carry  trench  system  north-west  of  Sailly-Saillisel.       Before  Peronne 
the  Germans  recapture  the  farm  of  La  Maisonnette.      Roumanians  make 
progress  in  the  Jiul  Valley  south  of  the  Vulcan  Pass;  1,022  prisoners  to 
date. 
Oct.  30.     Roumanian  offensive  continues  successful  in  the  Jiul  Valley.    Russians  attack 

west  of  Lutsk  with  no  great  success. 
Oct.  31.     Von    Mackensen's  advance  in  Dobrudja  halted;  Von  Falkenhayn  claims 
10,000  prisoners  in  the  last  20  days. 


The  Campaign  in  Mesopotamia 

D.  J.  GRAY,  B.A. 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

BEFORE  outlining  the  events  of  the  British  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign certain  results  of  earlier  German  propaganda  must  be 
briefly  recalled.  Wlien  the  Kaiser  acquired  control  of  the  German 
ship  of  state  in  1890  the  aim  of  his  policy  was  gradually  to  acquire 
ascendency  over  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  His  opportunity  lay  in  the  young 
Turk  movement.  Any  opportunities  for  rendering  financial  assistance 
were  eagerly  accepted.  In  1899  Germany  secured  two  concessions,  the 
building  of  a  railway  to  Bagdad,  and  the  training  of  the  Turkish  army. 
But  to  end  the  railway  at  Badgad  would  be  like  having  the  western 
terminal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Kamloops.  A  port  had  to 
be  secured  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  only  suitable  harbour  capable  of 
accommodating  ocean  liners  was  Koweit  on  the  northwestern  shore. 

During  these  years  Great  Britain  was  occupied  with  the  Boer  War 
which,  Germany  thought,  absorbed  her  entire  attention.  What  time 
could  appear  more  advantageous  for  the  acquisition  of  Koweit?  The 
German  ambassador  at  Constantinople  set  out  for  Koweit  to  negotiate 
with  Mobarek,  the  native  Sheikh.  The  latter  was  quite  willing  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  but  an  insuperable  obstacle  presented  itself.  A  third 
party  must  be  consulted.  This  proved  to  be  Great  Britain.  Only  a 
year  before,  by  a  treaty  w  ith  the  Viceroy  of  India,  Mobarek  had  sur- 
rendered his  power  of  independent  negotiation.  Even  Turkish  coercion 
and  German  intrigue  were  powerless  to  move  him.  At  last  Basra,  a 
city  forty-five  miles  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  in  undisputed  Turkish  terri- 
tory, was  chosen  as  the  terminal.  In  a  subsequent  agreement  Great 
Britain  prohibited  ^ny  extension  beyond  Basra  without  her  consent. 

What  is  the  political  significance  of  this  incident?  It  shows  Ger- 
many's keen  desire  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  East  that  she  might  become 
involved  in  the  diplomatic  situation  there.  It  also  shows  Great  Britain's 
untiring  vigilance  and  inflexible  determination  to  prevent  any  intrusion 
which  might  imperil  British  interests  in  India  or  elsewhere.  Following 
this  policy  Great  Britain  undertook  the  Mesopotamian  campaign — not 
to  acquire  territory,  but,  as  Lord  Mahan  has  said — "to  prevent  other 
powers  from  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which  might  imperil 
her  naval  supremacy  in  the  Farther  East,  her  political  status  in  India, 
her  commercial  interests  in  both,  and  the  imperial  tie  between  herself 

and  Australia". 
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When  it  became  apparent  what  the  result  of  German  suasion  and 
pressure  upon  Turkey  would  be,  the  Viceroy  of  India  began  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  and  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 
On  October  16th,  1914,  sixteen  days  before  our  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople demanded  his  passports,  the  first  detachment  left  Bombay  for 
the  policing  of  the  Gulf  district.  It  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab  November  7th,  two  days  after  war  was  declared  between  Turkey 
and  Great  Britain. 

Fao  was  the  first  place  to  be  taken  by  our  troops.  General  Sir  Arthur 
Barrett  having  arrived  to  take  command,  disembarkation  occupied  the 
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following  five  days.  A  slight  resistance  was  quickly  overcome  at  Sabil 
and  Basra  which  were  occupied  November  22nd,  the  Turks  preferring 
to  withdraw  farther  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  An  immediate  advance  was 
made  on  Kurna  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  where  the 
Turks  prepared  for  battle.  On  December  9th  after  four  days  of  fierce 
fighting,  Kurna  was  taken. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  since  the  landing  of  our  forces,  but  they 
were  now  about  one  hundred  miles  inland,  with  the  enemy  retreating 
and  the  British  positions  well  established.  Transports  accompanied 
them  up  the  river,  keeping  communications  intact.     Early  in  the  year 
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the  Viceroy  visited  Basra  and  held  out  the  promise  of  better  government 
in  the  future  though  many  improvements  had  already  been  initiated. 

During  this  period  reports  came  from  Bagdad  that  the  Turkish  forces 
were  being  drilled  by  German  officers  while  reinforcements  were  slowly 
descending  the  Euphrates.  The  Germans  had  also  incited  the  native 
Arab  tribes  to  hostilities  against  our  forces ;  the  Ben-i-ham  were  paid  to 
make  frequent  raids.  Early  in  March  the  British  oil  pipe-line  from 
Shuster,  a  point  northeast  of  Kurna,  to  Mohammerah  on  the  Gulf  was 
cut  by  hostile  natives  who  were  soon  after  dispersed  at  Ahwaz  by  a 
British  contingent. 

The  Turko-German  forces  assumed  the  offensive  early  in  April,  1915. 
Attacks  were  made  at  Kurna  and  Ahwaz  but  were  easily  repulsed.  A 
still  more  important  struggle  took  place  at  Shaiba,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Basra,  lasting  about  four  days,  but  ending  in  the  complete  rout  of 
the  enemy.  A  quiet  month  followed  in  which  our  forces  advanced  up 
the  river  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  brief  skirmish  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  north  of  Kurna.  On  June  3rd  Amara,  150  miles  above  JBasra, 
the  most  important  city  between  Basra  and  Bagdad,  was  captured. 
This  gave  the  British  possession  of  one  of  the  three  high-and-dry  halting 
places  on  the  way  to  Bagdad.  The  enemy  had  to  keep  on  the  march  or 
our  boats  would  sail  past  him  and  cut  him  off.  A  system  of  "Darda- 
nelles" forts  was  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  permitted 
Nuredin-Pasha  to  retreat  to  Kut-el-Amara  whence  the  great  cross- 
desert  canal,  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  runs  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates  at 
Nasirieh. 

By  the  end  of  July,  1915,  the  way  was  prepared  for  advance  up  the 
Shatt-el-Hai  during  the  wet  season.  General  Gorringe  secured  the  two 
important  centres  of  Nasirieh  and  Suk-esh-Shuyuk  on  the  Euphrates. 
A  month  later  General  Townshend  forced  the  lines  of  defence  at  Es-Sinn, 
and  secured  possession  of  Kut-el-Amara.  This  concluded  the  original 
plan  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Campaign. 

To  quote  Mr.  Asquith,  "the  object  of  the  expeditionary  force  which 
originally  consisted  of  only  one  division,  the  Sixth,  in  the  Autumn  of 
last  year  in  Mesopotamia  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Arabs,  to 
safeguard  our  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  protect  the  oil  fields,  and 
generally  to  maintain  the  authority  of  our  flag  in  the  East " .  A  moment's 
consideration  will  satisfy  one  that  these  four  results  had  been  fairly  well 
achieved.  Then  why  did  not  the  expedition  assume  mere  police  duties? 
Instead  a  decided  change  of  policy  took  place,  which  aroused  bitter 
criticism  at  home  and  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  to  our  forces  in 
Mesopotamia. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adventurous 
expedition  on  Bagdad.    British  interests  in  Persia  were  in  jeopardy;  the 
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German  ambassador  at  Teheran  was  engaged  in  corrupting  the  Swedish 
police  in  Persia;  German  intrigue  was  extending  even  to  the  Afghanistan 
frontier.  The  fronts  in  Gallipoli  and  Transcaucasia  were  stagnant.  The 
Balkan  affair  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Bulgaria  was  entering  the 
war  on  Germany's  side.  British  diplomacy  had  suffered  much  loss  of 
credit.  In  the  search  for  a  field  in  which  to  restore  our  prestige  with 
some  showy  achievement  Bagdad  seems  to  have  been  selected.  Military 
discretion  and  common  sense  were  disregarded.  Bagdad,  573  miles  by 
river  from  the  Gulf  and  seapower,  situated  in  "a  sparsely-watered 
desert  and  reeking  marshes,  baked  by  the  hottest  of  Asian  suns,  brooded 
over  by  those  manifold  diseases  which  heat  and  desert  soil  engender" — 
Bagdad  must  be  captured. 

To  General  Townshend  was  entrusted  this  formidable  task.  With 
scarcely  more  than  (10,000)  battle-worn  British  and  Indian  troops 
at  his  command  he  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  advance,  but 
Sir  John  Nixon,  who  had  replaced  General  Barrett,  could  not  change 
superior  orders. 

Early  in  October,  1915,  the  advance  began  partly  by  river,  partly 
by  land.  The  Turks  who  retreated  from  Kut-el-Amara  had  taken  up 
a  position  at  Azizie,  more  than  half  way  to  Bagdad.  By  a  flank  attack, 
3,000  or  4,000  of  the  enemy  were  routed  and  retired  to  Ctesiphon,  their 
main-standing-ground,  about  thirty  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  only  tw'enty 
miles  distant  from  the  Euphrates,  down  which  the  Turks  had  brought 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  On  November  22nd  our  troops  marched 
seven  miles  in  the  moonlight  and  entrenched.  At  9  a.m.  the  battle 
began.  The  enemy  was  much  stronger  than  expected  and  was  steadily 
reinforced.  By  the  25th  the  British  casualties  w^ere  one-third  of  the 
force,  or  4,500  with  800  killed,  while  the  enemy  had  lost  about  10,000. 
1,300  of  whom  were  prisoners.  General  Townshend  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  enemy  followed,  but  their  recent  severe  losses  did  not 
permit  of  a  swift  pursuit  which  would  have  annihilated  our  forces. 
Rearguard  actions  were  fought  constantly  with  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy. 
On  December  3rd  the  remnant  of  the  Bagdad  expedition,  which  had  set 
out  with  high  hopes  six  weeks  before,  staggered  into  Kut-el-Amara 
unable  to  go  a  yard  farther.  The  Turks  closed  in  on  the  towTi  from  all 
directions  and  the  long  and  gallant  defence  began.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  enemy  discontinued  his  attempts  to  blast  his  way  into 
Kut.    His  plan  was  henceforth  blockade. 

The  town  of  Kut  lies  in  a  loop  of  the  Tigris  which  opens  to  the  north. 
Across  the  river  is  a  liquorice  factory.  The  normal  population,  composed 
mostly  of  Arabs,  numbered  under  4,000.  Surrounding  the  tow^n  stretch 
flat  sun-baked  wastes  which  during  the  rains  become  a  sea  of  mire.   This 
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made  it  easy  to  defend  but  the  task  of  feeding  10,000  men  in  so  small  an 
area  was  difficult.    Still  relief  was  expected  within  two  months. 

Far  down  the  Tigris  the  relieving  force  was  slowly  beginning  to  move. 
In  normal  times  the  multitudinous  shallows  of  the  Tigris  make  transport 
almost  impossible;  during  the  erratic  rains  the  river  became  a  raging 
flood  and  the  adjacent  desert  a  lagoon.  The  flatness  of  the  surrounding 
country  gave  no  protection  from  Arab  tribes  who  harassed  our  troops 
continually.  The  trying  extremes  of  climate  cause  exhaustion  and 
disease.  From  start  to  finish  our  forces  were  compelled  to  depend  upon 
a  precarious  and  treacherous  system  of  communication. 

The  enemy  had  constructed  three  lines  of  defpnce  about  twenty-five 
miles  down  the  river.  These  extended  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  were 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other  a  few  miles  apart.  About  seven  miles 
from  Kut  were  the  strongest  of  all,  the  Es-Sinn  lines. 

During  January,  1916,  General  Aylmer,  commander  of  the  relieving 
force,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
first  line  of  defence.  February  was  a  month  of  inactivity  owing  to  rain 
and  wind.  On  March  7th  by  a  daring  night  march  across  the  desert 
around  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  lines,  Aylmer  attacked  the  Es-Sinn 
position,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  water  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  former  position.  On  April  5th  General  Gorringe,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Aylmer,  delivered  a  frontal  attack  on  the  enemy  and  smashed 
through  the  two  first  lines,  until  only  the  third,  the  Es-Sinn  position 
remained.  Again  Nature  interposed.  The  floods  from  the  hills  spread 
over  the  country.  After  two  weeks  of  gallant  eff"ort,  during  which  heavy 
losses  were  inflicted  on  the  Turks,  the  relieving  force  was  obliged  to 
retire  when  within  sight  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

Inside  Kut  the  garrison  put  up  a  gallant  defence.  Although  shelled 
daily  by  the  Turks  and  subjected  to  destructive  bombing  raids  by  air- 
planes, starvation  was  their  grimmest  foe.  Fortunately  in  January  a 
large  store  of  grain  was  discovered  and  this  was  ground  by  millstones 
dropped  by  British  aircraft.  By  April  8th  the  grain  was  used  up  and 
the  last  mule  was  slaughtered.  The  last  effort  for  relief  came  on  April 
24th  when  General  Gorringe  attempted  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
enemy's  guns  with  a  river  steamer  but  it  went  ashore  four  miles  east 
of  the  town.  At  2  p.m.  April  29th,  1916,  after  a  resistance  of  143  days 
General  Townshend  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  surrendered.  The  sur- 
render was  no  disgrace  either  to  the  garrison  or  the  relieving  force. 
Both  showed  singular  gallantry  and  devotion  and  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Lord  Kitchener  "reflected  no  discredit  on  the  record  of  the  British 
and  Indian  armies". 


The  Serbian  Campaign 

N.  L.  MURCH,  B.A. 
University  Schools.  Toronto 

THE  battles  of  1914  reduced  Serbia's  fighting  strength  to  not  more 
than  200,000  men.  She  lost  150,000  in  action  and  at  least  50,000 
through  disease;  thus  her  defensive  power  was  greatly  impaired. 
Although,  in  1915,  she  was  better  munitioned  than  she  had  been  a  year 
before,  yet  her  armies  were  depleted  and  disorganised  ^nd  her  generals 
were  cognisant  that  they  could  form  no  plans  adequate  to  meet  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  country.  Serbia  thus  far  had  fought  her 
own  battles,  and  had  repulsed  all  invaders  with  her  own  armies;  now 
the  time  had  come  when  she  must  look  for  help  beyond  her  own  borders. 
Added  to  this  unfavourable  military  condition  was  her  almost  hope- 
less strategical  position.  Situated  as  she  was,  she  faced  inimical  neigh- 
bours in  three  directions.  Her  northern  border  opened  out  on  Austria, 
her  eastern  flank  extended  along  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  with 
Bulgaria,  and  on  the  west  side  Bosnia  and  Albania  were  both  unfriendly. 
Serbia  felt  that  perhaps  she,  with  her  own  forces,  could  check  the  enemy 
from  the  north  if  allied  troops  could  prevent  a  flanking  moverrent  by 
the  Bulgarian  army  on  the  East.  The  line  of  communication  to  the 
Serbians  was  by  road  and  railway  from  the  Allied  base  at  Salonika. 
If  this  could  be  held  intact,  the  northern  enemy  might  be  held  off  for 
some  time,  and,  even  if  forced  to  retreat,  the  Serbians  could  do  so  by 
the  Vardar  and  Morava  valleys  in  the  direction  of  Salonika.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  this  line  be  cut,  there  was  no  way  of  provisioning 
the  army  except  by  the  hill-paths  of  Albania  and  the  Black  Mountain, 
and  no  way  of  retreat  except  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  coastal  moun- 
tains. 

.  Much  as  the  prevention  of  such  a  catastrophe  was  to  be  desired,  yet 
it  was  impossible  of  accomplishment.  The  Serbians  were  so  confident 
of  the  Allies'  power  to  protect  the  railway  and  to  support  them  in  every 
way  that  they  were  at  one  time  expecting  reinforcements  from  them  on 
their  northern  battle  front.  But  the  Allies  did  not  arrive  there.  They 
could  not  come.  They  were  too  few  and  too  far  away  to  send  these 
remforcements,  and  as  later  events  proved,  were  too  w^eak  also  to  prevent 
Bulgaria  from  cutting  the  line  of  communication.  Consequently  the 
Serbian  campaign  consists  of  two  parts  quite  distinct  and  unrelated  to 
each  other.  One  is  the  retreat  of  the  Serbian  army  from  its  own  land 
and  the  other  is  the  battle  between  the  Allied  forces  and  the  Bulgarians 
for  the  possession  of  the  line  northward  from  Salonika. 
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Von  Mackensen's  objective  was  simple— namely,  to  win  a  way  to 
Constantinople.  Two  routes  were  possible  and  he  desired  both— the 
Danube  and  the  Ottoman  railway.  To  secure  control  of  the  river  it 
was  necessary  to  conquer  the  forty-mile  neck  of  land  between  Milanovitz 


and  the  mouth  of  the  Timok.  This  achieved,  boats  in  countless  numbers 
might  ply  up  and  down  bringing  munitions  from  the  Rhine  by  canal 
and  returning  loaded  with  Bulgarian  and  Roumanian  produce.  The 
control  of  the  railway  was  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  secure,  invoHnng 
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the  capture  of  Belgrade  and  a  clearing  of  the  Morava  and  Nishava 
valleys  as  far  as  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 

To  secure  both  routes  a  plan  involving  no  fewer  than  nine  converging 
attacks  was  put  into  operation.  To  cope  successfully  with  such  a  scheme 
an  army  numerically  strong  was  essential  and  Putnik,  the  old  Serbian 
field-marshal  found  it  impossible  to  assemble  one.  Therefore  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  on  a  partial  defensive  in  the  north  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  saving  the  capital.  To  the  allied  forces  was  left  the  task  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  East. 

Briefly,  the  disposition  of  the  emney's  armies  was  as  follows.  Albanian 
bands  were  to  threaten  from  the  south-west;  an  Austrian  army  was  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  west  through  Bosnian  territory;  on  the  north 
Mackensen's  tw^o  generals  Von  Gallwitz  and  Von  Koevess  were  to  attack 
from  the  right  and  left  respectively;  and  the  Bulgarian  movement 
against  the  eastern  frontier  was  to  be  executed  by  five  separate  armies. 
In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  preparations  and  numbers  little  Serbia 
might  have  been  forgiven  for  some  show  of  dismay  and  hesitancy.  But 
no,  even  against  such  odds,  she  never  wavered  for  an  instant  but  quietly 
continued  to  distribute  her  forces  as  economically  as  possible  along  her 
northern  frontier,  and  to  await  the  onslaught  with  calm  resolution. 

During  the  summer  Belgrade  was  bombarded  at  long  range  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  city  suffered.  Life  for  the  most  part  went  on  as 
usual.  But,  on  September  the  ninteenth,  Von  Koevess  opened  a  method- 
ical fire  on  the  city  with  artillery  of  immense  weight,  and  the  Serbians, 
having  no  guns  of  the  same  calibre,  could  not  make  any  adequate  resist- 
ance. Their  positions  around  the  city  were,  therefore,  speedily  pounded 
into  dust,  and  on  October  the  ninth  after  fierce  guerilla  fighting  in  the 
streets,  the  whole  city  was  evacuated.  All  material  which  would  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  enemy  had  been  removed  and  the  German  flag 
floated  over  a  desolation. 

Meanwhile  Von  Koevess'  right  wing  had  pressed  back  the  Serbian 
left  until,  on  October  the  eleventh,  he  had  won  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  Gallwitz  too  had  been  active 
and  had  forced  the  Serbians  in  the  centre  of  their  northern  battle  line 
to  retreat  up  the  valleys  of  the  Morava.  Bulgaria  formally  entered  the 
struggle  on  October  the  twelfth  and  began  to  menace  the  lines  of  com- 
munication in  the  rear.  They  slowly  forced  the  Serbian  forces  down  the 
Nishava  valley  and,  on  October  the  seventeenth,  compelled  the  sus- 
pension of  communication  betw^een  Nish  and  Salonika.  The  Allies 
arrived  too  late  to  check  this  advance  of  the  enemy  forces  who  entered 
Uskub  on  October  the  twenty-second.  The  loss  of  this  town  was  a  mis- 
fortune of  the  first  magnitude  because  all  communication  with  the 
Vardar  and  Morava  valleys  was  now  severed.    Fugitives  of  everv'  descrip- 
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tion  began  to  flock  south  by  the  few  routes  still  open,  and  Serbia  made 
a  last  despairing  appeal  to  the  Allies  for  assistance.  It  was  in  vain.  By 
this  time  the  Allies  were  altogether  cut  off  from  the  Serbians  by  the 
Bulgarian  movement  westward  and  could  do  nothing  except  check  the 
extreme  left  of  that  advance. 

Disaster  followed  disaster  in  quick  succession.  On  October  the 
twenty-sixth  Von  Gallwitz  forced  the  Danube  at  Orsova  and  on  the 
same  day  Negotin  and  Prahovo  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Danube  route  to  Constantinople  now  lay  open  to  the  Germans  and 
innumerable  supply  boats  in  waiting  immediately  began  to  ply  up  and 
down  the  river.  While  all  these  operations  were  being  completed  on 
the  East,  the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  Drina  and  were  closing  in  on 
Serbia's  left  towards  Ushitza.  The  closing  jaws  of  this  enormous  trap 
forced  Serbia  to  withdraw  her  forces.  The  long  valley  of  the  Ibar  was 
the  only  route  left  and  there  was  need  of  haste  if  an  orderly  and  successful 
retreat  were  to  be  executed.  As  soon  as  the  most  northerly  Serbian 
forces  were  removed  the  Austrians  and  Bulgarians  joined  hands,  and 
victory  after  victory  fell  to  them.  During  their  advance  great  cruelty 
was  shown  the  civilian  population  with  the  direct  military  object  of 
impeding  the  Serbian  army's  retreat  by  clogging  the  roads  with  fugitives. 

The  Serbian  forces  had  been  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  peculiar 
movements  that  had  taken  place.  One  was  north  and  east  of  Nish  and 
the  other  was  in  the  hills  north  of  Monastir.  The  intention  of  the  first 
was  to  retire  into  Montenegro  by  the  Ibar  valley;  the  second  must  fall 
back  into  the  mountains  of  Albania.  The  force  near  Nish  held  that 
town  until  November  the  sixth  when  it  was  compelled  by  greatly  superior 
numbers  and  artillery  fire  to  withdraw.*^  This  was  no  easy  task  with  an 
enemy  resolutely  exerting  pressure  on  either  side.  But  the  sonthern 
force  made  a  strong  resistance  at  Katchanik  and  thus  allowed  the 
northern  aniiy  the  use  of  the  railway  to  Mitrovitza  for  four  days.  The 
battle  at  that  point  raged  fiercely  during  that  time,  but  the  four  days' 
respite  gave  time  to  extricate  the  troops  in  the  north  from  their  dangerous 
position  and  to  withdraw  them  farther  towards  Montenegro.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  southern  body  fell  back  across  the  Babuna  Pass 
just  south-west  of  Veles.  Here  a  stand  was  made  for  more  than  a  week 
but  almost  six  divisions  were  sent  against  this  handful  of  men  and  they 
compelled  a  retreat  farther  towards  the  Albanian  borders. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  part  which  the  Allied  forces  played  in  this 
campaign  so  ghastly  in  its  results.  On  October  the  fifth  the  first  troops 
were  landed  at  Salonika.  The  French  were  apparently  the  most  ready 
for  the  field  and  they  at  once  pushed  northward  to  connect  if  possible 
with  the  Serbian  forces  at  Uskub.  To  do  this,  the  control  of  the  railway 
north  from  Salonika  was  necessary.    A  very  vulnerable  point  in  this  line 
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was  presented  about  ninety  miles  north  by  a  narrow  gorge  through 
which  the  railway  passed.  It  was  imperative  that  this  point  be  well 
protected  and  forces  were  despatched  there  at  once.  By  October 
the  twenty-seventh,  General  Sarrail's  men  had  occupied  Krivolak  and 
were  pushing  farther  up  the  line  towards  Gradsko.  The  hills  across  the 
river  from  Krivolak  were  captured  to  safeguard  the  railway  and  then 
the  battle-line  was  extended  in  the  hope  of  connecting  with  the  Serbian 
defenders  at  the  Babuna  Pass.  On  November  the  fifth  the  Serbians 
were  only  ten  miles  distant,  but  by  this  time  Bulgaria  had  assembled  a 
force  of  125,000  men  which  was  threatening  to  cut  the  French  off  in  the 
rear  from  their  base  of  supplies.  The  French  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  retreat  without  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they  had  set  out. 
General  Sarrail's  operations  had,  however,  delayed  the  occupation  of 
the  Babuna  Pass  and  thus  had  permitted  the  retreat  of  the  Serbian  force 
at  Uskub. 

The  campaign  was  over  now  so  far  as  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
were  concerned.  They  had  secured  what  they  wanted  and  henceforth 
they  took  little  interest  in  it.  But  Bulgaria  pursued  her  enemy  with  a 
long-cherished  hatred  and  ferocity,  far  into  the  foothills.  The  refugees 
were  scattered  far  and  wide';  some  reached  the  Allies  at  Salonika,  some 
arrived  at  the  Adriatic  coast,  some  chose  to  remain  and  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  Bulgarian  treatment.  The  Serbian  Government  and  Court, 
including  the  aged  king,  went  with  the  army  to  the  hills.  The  campaign 
had  been  disastrous  and  bloody  for  Serbia.  She  had  been  driven  from 
her  native  land;  she  had  lost  50,000  trained  troops  and  thousands  of 
her  civilian  population  perished  during  their  forced  retreat.  Her  army 
was  now  only  a  shadow  of  that  splendid  force  which,  only  a  year  before, 
had  repulsed  the  Austrians  so  thoroughly  at  the  Danube. 
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Stones  for  the  Story  Hour,  by  Ada  M.  Marzials.  256  pages.  Price  2^.  6rf.  net.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  It  contains  two  or  three  appropriate  stories  for  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  may  help  to  solve  many  a  primary  teacher's  problem. 

Once  upon  a  Time,  The  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  The  Christmas  Cuckoo.  The  prices 
are  6  cents,  6  cents,  and  7  cents  respectively.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  These  are 
three  of  the  Bright  Story  Readers  and  are  delightful  stories  for  little  children.  They 
should  be  of  great  value  during  the  "story  hour"  in  primary  or  first  book  grades. 

Citizens  of  the  Empire,  by  Irene  Plunket.  168  pages.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  This  is  one  of  the  Oxford  Elementary  School  Books.  It  is  really  an  elementary 
text  on  Empire  civics.  It  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  How  laws  are  made, 
how  enforced,  what  they  prevent,  how  they  are  paid  for,  how  the  Empire  was  built 
up,  how  governed,  its  defence,  its  value,  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  narrative 
IS  mterspersed  with  striking  little  anecdotes;  numerous  questions  are  appended.  The 
volume  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  the  school  library. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  {The  Granta  Shakespeare).  Price  \s.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  London.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  A  good  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary,   large  clear  type,  and  convenient  size  make  this  a  good  text  for  classroom  use. 


Nature  Study  for  January 

MARY  MCKNIGHT,  B.A. 

Science  Teacher,  Almonte  High  School 

THERE  is  the  same  struggle  for  existence  against  adverse  conditions 
throughout  the  realm  of  plant  life  as  we  find  prevailing  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  Such  a  struggle  has  one  of  two  possible 
results,  either  the  plant  dies,  or  adapts  itself  to  those  conditions  and  lives. 
The  plants  that  most  perfectly  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment 
are  perpetuated.  One  of  the  adverse  conditions  which  plant  life  encoun- 
ters in  our  northern  climate,  and  which  at  first  glance  looks  as  though  it 
would  destroy  all  vegetation,  is  the  severe  frosts  of  our  winters.  How 
do  trees  adapt  themselves  to  the  cold?  Our  task  is  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion and  to  learn  something  of  the  silent  life  of  the  trees  during  the 
season  in  which  there  is  no  active  growth.  Very  interesting  to  study  are 
the  many  ways  in  which  plants  adapt  themselves — to  light,  moisture, 
soil,  other  plants,  etc.,  but  we  are  concerned  only  with  their  adaptations 
to  the  variations  of  our  temperate  climate. 

Observations :  Winter  buds. — ^In  respect  to  the  way  trees  shed  their 
leaves  into  what  classes  may  they  be  divided?  What  is  the  difference 
between  these  tw'o  classes?  What  became  of  the  summer  foliage  of  the 
deciduous  trees?  Observe  on  the  horse-chestnut,  maple,  apple,  pear, 
basswood,  just  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  scars  left  on  the  twigs  by  the  separation  of  each  leaf.  Make 
drawings  of  these  scars.  Judging  from  these  scars  are  the  leaves  arranged 
on  the  twig  in  a  definite  way?  What  is  the. relation  of  the  buds  to  the 
scar?  Is  there  always  just  one  bud  above  a  scar?  Observe  a  bud  on 
each  twig  that  is  not  situated  just  above  a  scar.  What  name  is  given 
to  such  a  bud?  Examine  the  buds  of  the  walnut,  red  maple  and  tar- 
tarian  honeysuckle.  How  do  the  buds  of  these  plants  differ  from  those 
of  the  other  trees?  Procure  twigs  at  least  two  feet  long  of  some  com_mon 
trees  during  the  winter,  put  them  in  water  in  a  warm  room  and  watch 
the  development  of  the  buds.  How  are  the  buds  protected?  Cut  open 
the  buds  and  examine  carefully  the  structure  of  a  bud  of  each  specimen. 
What  is  the  structure  of  the  bud  in  the  apple?  Pear?  Peach?  Maple? 
Horse  chestnut?  Elm?  Spruce?  etc.  Have  all  the  buds  the  same 
structure? 

Respiration  — What  part  of  the  tree  is  used  for  breathing  in  summer? 
in  winter?     How  thick  is  the  bark  of  the  elm,  maple,  beech,  horse- 
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chestnut?  How  does  the  air  get  through  the  bark?  Examine  the  surface 
of  the  twigs  of  several  trees  for  other  marks  beside  the  leaf  scars.  Do 
these  growths  on  the  surface  disappear  when  the  bark  becomes  old  and 
thick? 

Outline  of  trees. — In  winter  compare  the  general  outline  of  the  maple 
and  ehn,  of  the  beech  and  basswood,  of  the  pine  and  the  spruce,  of  the 
maple  in  the  open  and  the  maple  in  a  forest,  of  the  pine  in  the  open  and 
the  pine  in  the  forest,  of  a  young  pine  and  an  old  pine.  Does  the  arrang- 
ment  of  the  branches  of  the  full  grown  tree  bear  any  relation  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  winter  buds?  What  are  some  of  the  influences 
that  make  trees  irregular  in  form?  Draw  rough  outlines  of  the  elm, 
maple,  pine  and  spruce,  as  seen  in  winter.  Describe  the  elm  under  the 
following  headings:  height,  direction  of  branches,  width  across  the  top, 
height  on  trunk  at  which  branching  begins,  appearance  of  bark,  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  buds  on  the  twags?  Six  or  eight  of  our  common 
trees  may  be  described  under  the  same  headings.  Which  of  the  two 
classes  of  trees  already  mentioned  suffer  most  from  ice  and  snow  in  winter? 
How  are  they  adapted  to  overcome  this  danger? 

General. — Have  a  few  of  the  pupils  learn  definite  facts  about  maple 
sugar  making  and  describe  it  to  the  class.  Have  one  pupil  observe  a 
particular  elm  tree  for  a  whole  year  and  write  its  history — another  may 
take  the  maple,  another  the  pine.  It  would  also  be  of  interest  for  each 
pupil  to  have  at  home  his  own  set  of  twigs  bearing  winter  buds  and  to 
report  to  the  class  on  their  development. 

What  is  your  favourite  tree  in  winter?    Why? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — Winter  buds.  There  are  two 
classes  of  trees,  those  which  shed  all  their  leaves  during  a  short  time  in 
the  autumn  and  those  which  do  not.  The  autumn  is  considered  by  many 
people  to  be  the  melancholy  season,  as  flowers  fade,  birds  depart,  and 
leaves  shrivel  up  and  die.  But  we  err  to  think  of  the  shedding  of  the 
leaves  as  death  in  nature,  for  at  the  very  time  when  the  leaves  drop  from 
the  trees  in  autumn,  everything  is  being  prepared  for  the  great  "burst 
of  spring".  Just  above  the  spot  from  which  the  old  leaf  fell,  little  buds 
are  already  formed,  in  which  are  tucked  away  undeveloped  leaves  and 
flowers.  These  are  carefully  protected  through  the  winter  months,  and 
nothing  can  allure  them  from  their  snug  resting  place  but  the  warm 
spring  rains  and  sunbeams,  which  softly  whisper  "come".  Sometimes 
they  emerge  too  soon  from  their  winter  home,  if  frost  happens  to  follow 
the  early  warmth.  Trees  often  become  partially  destroyed  and  dis- 
figured in  winter  by  snow  and  ice — especially  those  with  brittle  wood 
like  willows,  poplars  and  soft  maples.    Evergreens  are  often  broken  down 
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by  an  accumulation  of  soft  snow.     During  a  fall  of  sleet  and  snow,  the 
temperature  often  falls  and  the  branches  become  enveloped  in  ice. 

Respiration. — ^In  many  ways,  trees  imitate  the  bears  hibernating  in 
hollow  trunks.  Both  have  ceased  to  feed;  only  their  quiet  breathing 
shows  that  life  is  still  present.  For  although  the  leaves  are  the  chief 
organs  of  respiration  in  the  plant  during  the  summer,  the  tree  does  not 
altogether  cease  to  breathe  in  winter.  The  bark,  while  thick  and  rugged- 
looking,  is  full  of  pores  and  allows  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  pass  to 
the  inner  living  parts  of  the  tree  to  keep  it  alive.  The  raised  ridges  on 
the  bark  of  young  twigs  contain  breathing  pores  and  act  as  a  sort  of 
filter-tissue  through  which  the  air  may  pass.  As  the  bark  thickens  on 
these  twigs  with  age,  and  becomes  rough  and  furrowed,  these  pores, 
although  obscured,  continue  to  do  their  work  of  forming  a  channel  for 
respiration. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  tree  during  summer  is  to  form 
the  small  buds  which  grow  out  into  shoots  in  the  following  spring. 
During  the  winter  months  the  buds  lie  dormant.  If  the  twigs  on  which 
these  buds  grow  are  cut  off  and  kept  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  we  can 
force  their  growth  and  development  during  the  winter  months,  and  it 
will  prove  a  most  interesting  study.  When  spring  comes  we  are  so  busy 
watching  a  thousand  things  bursting  into  life  that  we  may  not  notice 
the  interesting  facts  which  lie  behind  the  actual  unfolding  of  the  pale 
green  leaves. 

On  every  twig  just  above  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  leaf  a 
"bud"  is  formed  during  the  summer.  When  the  leaf  falls,  the  bud 
remains,  and  a  little  scar  marks  the  place  where  the  leaf  was  attached. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  bud  grows  in  each  angle,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
walnut  and  butternut.  If  the  bud  is  at  the  end  of  the  shoot  we  call  it  a 
terminal  bud.  If  it  is  formed  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  we  call  it  a  lateral 
bud.  What  is  the  structure  of  these  buds?  If  we  cut  open  a  cabbage 
head  we  can  form  some  idea  of  how  compactly  and  neatly  the  contents 
of  buds  are  packed  together,  for  a  cabbage  is  nothing  but  a  large  bud. 
A  good  sized  horse-chestnut  bud  might  serve  our  purpose  better.  When 
we  spread  open  its  contents,  we  find  a  number  of  unexpanded  leaves, 
showing  the  venation  of  the  perfect  leaves,  and  sometiimes  we  find  little 
flowers,  too,  with  all  their  parts  present.  Some  buds  contain  both  leaves 
and  flowers.  Those  containing  only  leaves  are  leaf-buds,  those  con- 
taining only  flowers  are  flower  or  fruit  buds,  those  containing  both  are 
mixed  buds.  Surrounding  the  buds,  there  is  a  protecting  coat  of  scales, 
and  in  some  cases  these  scales  are  sealed  up  with  a  kind  of  resin  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  covered  with  woolly  hairs. 

Outlines  of  trees  — Buds  are  arranged  on  the  stem  in  a  definite  order, 
since  they  grow  in  the  axils  of  leaves.     If  every  bud  developed  into'  a 
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branch,  the  branches  of  all  trees  would  show  a  definite  and  fixed  arrange- 
ment but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  buds 
ever  grow  out  into  branches.  In  winter,  when  the  foliage  no  longer  con- 
ceals the  real  outline  of  the  trees,  we  see  that  there  is  not  this  definite 
arrangement,  owing  to  several  disturbances.  All  buds  do  not  grow,  and 
all  branches  do  not  live.  Besides,  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  amount 
of  sunlight,  lack  of  space,  and  injury  play  their  part  in  determining  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  branches.  But  if  we  examine  the  bud  arrange- 
ment of  the  pine  and  fir  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  maple  or  apple, 
we  shall  see  that  the  general  outline  of  the  full-grown  trees  is  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  buds  on  the  stem. 

Many  of  the  evergreen  trees  are  conical  in  shape.  This  shape  serves 
as  a  great  protection  in  winter  as  only  the  ends  of  the  branches  are 
exposed.  We  notice  that  the  green  colour  of  the  pine  is  darkened  in 
winter  until  the  tree  looks  almost  black.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
green  colouring  matter  called  chlorphyll  moves  for  protection  to  the 
innermost  part  of  the  leaf.  The  evergreen  trees  have  the  same  bud 
formation  as  the  deciduous  trees,  and  they  also  shoot  forth  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

When  we  learn  something  of  the  secret  life  of  the  trees  in  winter  we 
no  longer  think  of  their  gaunt  outlines  as  uninteresting  and  dreary. 
They  stand  in  a  sort  of  shpinx-like  trance,  awaiting  the  miracle  of  spring; 
but  if  we  are  willing  we  may  learn  their  riddles,  and  they  will  prove 
intensely  interesting  even  during  their  period  of  waiting.  We  shall 
describe  briefly  a  few  of  the  common  trees  in  their  winter  condition. 

The  Maple. — ^The  sugar  maple  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  of  all  the  trees.  Its  leaf  is  our  national  emblem,  and  it  is  the  tree 
on  which  depends  the  industry  of  maple  sugar  making.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  symmetrical  of  our  native  trees  and  even  in  winter  its  branches 
present  a  rounded,  dome-like  appearance.  This  is  true  only  of  those 
maples  growing  in  the  open,  for  those  found  in  forests  have  long  naked 
trunks  and  branch  out  only  at  the  top.  This  difference  of  form  always 
obtains  between  trees  growing  in  the  forest  and  those  growing  in  the 
open.  The  bark  of  the  maple  is  gray -brown  and  deeply  furrowed;  the 
buds  in  winter  are  dull-brown  and  opposite. 

The  soft  or  silver  maple  is  also  a  common  tree,  especially  along  rivers. 
The  bark  of  the  young  tree  is  very  smooth,  gray  and  tinged  with  red. 
As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  bark  becomes  thicker  and  rougher.  The 
winter  buds  are  large  and  brown,  and  grow  in  thick  clusters. 

The  Elm. — The  tree  which  affords  the  most  graceful  outlines  in  both 
winter  and  summer  is  the  common  white  elm.  It  grows  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  and  often  measures  one  hundred 
feet  across  the  top.     The  trunk  rises  to  a  considerable  height  before  it 
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begins  to  branch  even  when  the  tree  grows  in  the  open.  The  bark  is 
ashy  gray  with  deep  fissures,  and  its  long  slender  branches  swaying  in 
the  winter  wind  reveal  many  a  swinging  bird's  nest,  for  birds  love  the 
elm,  of  all  trees. 

The  Pine  and  Spruce. — The  pine  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  ever- 
green trees  and  its  dark  outlines  against  the  whiteness  of  winter  snows 
forms  a  picture  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  lower  branches  are  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and  when  it  grows  in  the  open  these  spring 
from  the  main  stem  quite  near  to  the  ground.  In  a  pine  forest,  all  the 
lower  branches  die  and  only  the  swaying  tops  have  leaves.  All  winter 
long,  the  ceaseless  moaning  of  the  pine  trees  may  be  heard,  even  when 
there  is  no  perceptible  wind.  The  outline  presented  by  the  spruce  is 
entirely  different.  It  is  usually  fairly  regular  and  conical  in  shape, 
with  cones  hanging  from  the  upper  parts.  The  lower  branches  often 
rest  upon  the  ground.  It  does  not  grow  to  a  very  great  height.  The 
true  character  of  trees  seems  to  be  revealed  in  winter,  rather  than  when 
clothed  in  all  their  summer  glory. 


Book  Reviews 

Essentials  oj  Geography,  by  Albert  P.  Brigham,  Colgate  University,  and  Charles  T. 
McFarlane,  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  New  York.  First  Book,  pages  vi+266.  21 
X26  cm.  Cloth.  1916.  72  cents.  Second  book,  pages  vi(E426.  21+26  cm.  Cloth. 
1916.  $1.24.  American  Book  Company,  Chicago.  Here  are  two  unusually  fine  public 
school  geographies  by  two  well  known  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  descriptive  matter 
is  very  interestingly  told,  and  the  print  is  a  joy  to  read.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  pro- 
duction, manufacture  and  trade.  Over  one  thousand  splendid  illustrations  illustrate 
material  of  the  text.  The  maps  are  very  clear,  very  harmonious  in  colour,  and  embody 
all  recent  data.  The  introduction  of  contour  maps  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  usual 
political,  physical,  relief,  and  other  maps.  Numerous  questions  are  scattered  through- 
out the  text.  Valuable  appendices  on  area,  population,  pronunciation,  etc.,  further 
increase  the  value  of  the  books.  We  could  wish  Canada  received  a  more  extended 
treatment.  One  obvious  error  is  "Southeastern  Ontario  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cana- 
dian farming  and  dairying  regions".  The  book  is  an  excellent  reference  text  and  as 
such  should  find  its  way  to  all  school  libraries,  but  it  could  not  possibly  serve  as  a  text 
for  our  own  schools  from  the  scanty  treatment  of  our  Dominion.  H.  A.  G. 

Battle-Front  Map,  published  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  London.  Size  46  by  36  inches. 
Price  2s.  Qd.  net.  This  excellent  map  shows  the  Allies'  "  Iron  Ring"  around  the  Central 
Empires.  The  area  of  the  map  extends  from  Cork  to  Constantinople  and  from  Chris- 
tiania  to  Malta;  it  shows  lines  of  naval  blockade,  railways,  fortresses,  dockyards;  the 
names  are  very  clear. 

The  English  Country  Gentleman  in  Literature.  96  pages.  Price  \s.  Asia  and  Russia 
of  the  Rambler  Travel  Books.  80  pages  each.  Price  9<i.  each.  These  are  three  interest- 
ing books  published  by  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  The  first  will  be  enjoyed  particularly 
by  High  School  students;  the  other  two  are  excellent  for  geography  work  in  the  Public 
School. 


The  Canadian  Club  and  our  High  Schools 

ROBERT  WHYTE,  B.A. 
Principal,  Trenton  High  School 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  Principals  of  our  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  wjthin  the  Province,  or  without  it,  realise  the 
extent  to  which  the  Canadian  Club  can  be  made  to  co-operate  in 
the  larger  development,  intellectual  and  otherwise,  of  the  young  men 
who  attend  our  educational  institutions  from  year  to  year. 

This  co-operation  has  been  in  effect  now  for  three  years  in  Trenton 
and  has  been  attended  by  such  satisfactory  results,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  accept  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  use  the  columns  of  The 
School  as  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  bringing  the  question  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  profession.  I  act  upon  the  suggestion 
the  more  readily  because  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  gratifying 
results  accomplished  here  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  I  can  serve  my  purpose  best  by  explaining  how  the  co- 
operation has  been  brought  about  in  Trenton. 

A  Canadian  Club  was  organised  here  in  the  Spring  of  1913  at  a 
banquet  at  which  one  hundred  men  were  present.  A  unanimous  resolu- 
tion to  form  a  Club  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  most  eloquent  and 
inspiring  address  from  Lt.-Col.  W.  N.  Ponton  of  Belleville.  The  Club 
was  no  sooner  under  way  than  I  made  a  plea  before  the  Executive  on 
behalf  of  the  boys  of  the  High  School,  requesting  that  they  be  permitted 
4o  attend  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  address. 
The  request  was  not  only  granted,  but  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  special  ticket  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  High  School  boys  was 
at  once  prepared. 

I  had  previously  sounded  the  boys  as  to  whether  they  would  appreci- 
ate such  a  privilege  if  granted,  and  was  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  feelings. 
But,  while  I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  venture  at 
the  outset,  I  was  not  so  sure  that  the  addresses  would  continue  to  appeal 
to  the  boys,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  upon  the 
idea  would  not  gradually  ebb  away.  It  was  an  experiment,  the  working 
out  of  which  I  watched  with  much  interest. 

Three  years  have  gone  by.  The  idea  has  now  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  The  boys,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  still  there,  and 
there  to  stay.  Practically  all  who  can  are  present  regularly  at  each 
meeting,  occupying  the  front  seats.  The  enthusiasm  is  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  because  the  conception  of  the  splendid 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  attending  these  meetings  has  been  growing 
and  expanding  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  parents,  until  now  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  counter  attraction  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  attend- 
ance at  a  Canadian  Club  meeting. 

How  do  the  members  of  the  Club  regard  the  presence  of  the  boys? 
One  day  recently  one  of  the  members — a  mechanic — said  to  me,  "  I  tell 
you,  I  think  the  Canadian  Club  is  a  great  institution.  Do  you  know 
there  is  one  feature  in  particular  that  pleases  me  immensely  and  that  is 
the  presence  of  the  High  School  boys.  It  does  me  good  to  see  them  there. 
I  would  give  anything  to  have  had  such  aii  opportunity  when  I  was 
young".  This  in  substance  is  what  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again,  and 
is  the  universal  sentiment. 

How  do  the  visiting  speakers  regard  the  presence  of  the  boys?  I 
cannot  recall  a  speaker  who  has  not  noticed  them,  and  spoken  enthu- 
astically  of  the  idea.  Such  popular  and  experienced  Canadian  Club 
speakers  as  Premier  Hearst,  President  Falconer,  Archdeacon  Cody, 
N.  W.  Rowell,  M.P.P.  and  Professor  Wrong  thought  the  idea  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  said  that  so  far  as  they  knew  we  were  the  only  Club 
that  had  adopted  it.  Each  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  boys. 
It  is  a  proud,  and  may  be  a  fateful,  moment  in  the  life  of  a  young  man 
when  he  is  grasped  by  the  hand  and  spoken  to  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
his  Country,  by  the  President  of  a  great  university  or,  more  wonderful 
still,  when  he  sees  in  the  flesh  that  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  character 
whose  name  he  has  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  that  wonderful 
compendium  of  historical  facts  which  has  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
his  mental  diet  from  day  to  day.  These  are  great  experiences  for  the 
young  men  and  may  have  results  far  beyond  our  conception. 

These  addresses  are  fully  utilized  afterwards  in  school  in  connection 
with  oral  composition.  Sometimes  the  boys  have  warning,  sometimes 
not,  but  after  each  meeting  of  the  Club  three  or  four  of  the  boys  visit 
the  various  forms  and  repeat  in  substance,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  address  they  have  heard.  These  visits,  I  may  say,  are  always  wel- 
comed and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  The  boys  too  are  always 
willing,  and  in  some  cases  anxious,  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  always  endeavour  to  do  their  very  best.  I  do  not  often  hear 
these,  being  busy  elsewhere,  but  this  afternoon  I  put  aside  my  usual 
lesson  in  Latin  "sight"  in  the  senior  Middle  School  class  and  took  all 
the  members  with  me  to  hear  one  of  their  number  rehearse  before  the 
senior  Lower  School  class  and  others  the  substance  of  an  excellent 
address  delivered  a  few  evenings  before  by  W.  F.  Nickle,  M.P.  of  King- 
ston on  the  subject  "Some  of  my  Observations  and  Experiences  in 
Britain  and  Europe  last  summer  as  a  member  of  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Commission".     Considering  that  no  notes  had  been  taken  at 
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the  time  the  address  was  deHvered,  it  impressed  me  as  remarkable  that 
the  points  of  the  address  could  be  so  faithfully  recalled.  He  spoke  with 
the  greatest  fluency  for  seme  t-wenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  and  very 
rarely  referred  to  notes.  At  the  close  one  of  the  boys  of  the  second  form 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  in  a  neat  little  speech.  Needless  to  say  it  was 
carried  amid  much  enthusiasm.  Further  comment  on  such  a  practical 
exercise  as  this,  or  on  such  an  incident  as  relieving  the  tedium  of  school 
life,  is  unnecessary. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  feast  of  good  things  which  the  Canadian 
Club  sets  before  the  boys,  permit  me  to  mention  only  those  addresses 
which  have  had  to  do  with  the  war: — "Germany  and  England" — ^Joseph 
Allan  Baker,  M.E.,  London,  Eng.  "Effect  of  the  War  on  Canada's 
Commerce  and  Industry" — Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Head  of  the  Civil  Service, 
Ottawa.  "  Great  Britain  and  her  Treatment  of  the  smaller  NationaHties  " 
— Prof.  Morison,  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  "Germanic  and 
Britannic  Ideals  as  contrasted  in  the  Present  War" — N.  W.  Rowell, 
M.P.P.,  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  "The  British  Navy"  (Illustrated)— 
H.  B.  Ames,  M.P.  Montreal.  "Impressions  from  the  Trenches" — Rev. 
Dean  Starr,  Kingston.  "My  Experiences  as  a  Prisoner  in  Germany" — 
E.  E.  Luck,  M.A.  "Some  Views  on  the  War" — Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas, 
Attorney-General.  "Is  the  Empire  worth  fighting  for?" — ^Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Cody,  Toronto.  "The  Balkan  States" — Prof.  Dall,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston.  "Canada's  Problem" — ^The  late  Dr.  C.  C. 
James,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  "Asia  Minor,  Persia 
and  Arabia,  as  Factors  in  the  German  Scheme  of  Conquest" — Rev. 
Canon  Gould,  Toronto. 

Several  of  these  were  illustrated  by  large  maps  prepared  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  which  added  much  to  their  effectiveness. 

Who  can  estimate  the  far-reaching  consequences  upon  the  growing 
boy  of  such  a  series  of  addresses,  each  of  them  intellectual,  stimulating 
and  inspiring — some  of  them  real  masterpieces,  both  in  conception  and 
in  their  presentation?  It  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  High  School 
to  do  for  him  what  such  a  series  of  addresses  would  do,  and  yet  the 
training  and  the  larger  and  broader  understanding  that  is  the  natural 
and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  experience  is  just  what  the 
boy  requires  if  he  is  to  develop  into  that  high  type  of  sane,  well-balanced 
and  broad-minded  citizen  of  which  Canada  and  the  Empire  at  the 
present  time  are  so  much  in  need. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  an  educational  course 
for  young  men  that  would  be  more  effective  in  stimulating  Canadian 
sentiment  and  fostering  a  deep  seated  love  for  Canada  and  its  institu- 
tions. In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  intellectual  horizon  expands,  the 
sympathies  widen,  and  the  desire  to  make  one's  life  count  for  something 
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grows.  In  the  Canadian  Club  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bigotry  or  in- 
tolerance, political  or  religious.  Great  national  questions  are  discussed 
calmly  and  dispassionately  and  with  only  the  public  weal  in  view.  There 
"none  are  for  a  party,  but  all  are  for  the  state".  The  things  that  at 
other  times  divide  us  into  cliques  and  warring  factions  are  for  the  time 
being  forgotten,  and  we  learn  to  appreciate  and  respect  each  other 
because  of  what  we  have  in  common,  and  because  each  sees  the  other 
at  his  best.  High  ideals  in  public  life  are  fostered,  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  nation's  highest  welfare  emphasized.  The  aim  that  is  steadily 
maintained  is  to  inspire  a  greater  respect  and  love  for  the  great  under- 
lying principles  which  are  the  crown  and  glory  of  Britain  and  her  far- 
flung  Empire,  in  order  that  the  present  generation  may  properly  under- 
stand, and  therefore  properly  appreciate,  British  institutions,  and  pass 
them  on  unimpaired  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  Canadian  Club  may  then  in  a  very  real  sense  be  regarded  as  a 
school  where  citizenship  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  character  is 
in  the  making.  If  this  be  a  true  conception  of  the  Canadian  Club,  then 
it  can  have  no  better  material  upon  which  to  operate  than  the  bright, 
eager  and  responsive  young  men  from  our  High  Schools,  and  it  can 
perform  no  higher  patriotic  service  than  to  throw  open  its  doors  and 
invite  these  young  men  to  enter  and  partake  freely  of  its  benefits.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  at  the  present  time,  standing  as  we  are  in  the  shadow 
of  the  greatest  crisis  that  has  ever  confronted  our  Empire.  Never  in 
the  long  course  of  human  history  will  weightier  responsibilities  or  more 
serious  and  solemn  obligations  have  been  put  upon  the  young  men  of 
the  nation,  who  in  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war  will  be  called 
upon  to  bring  order  out  of  unprecedented  chaos  and  wrestle  with  the 
tremendous  problems  that  will  demand  a  solution. 

No  effort  should  therefore  be  spared  to  make  our  young  men  thor- 
oughly efficient  for  the  great  task  that  awaits  them,  and  to  this  end  the 
Canadian  Club  can  mightily  co-operate,  and  no  doubt  will,  if  its  co- 
operation is  desired. 


Meaning  of  Furlough. 
The  reading  lesson  was  on  and  the  word  "furlough"  occurred.     Miss  Jones,  the 
teacher,  asked  if  any  little  girl  or  boy  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
One  small  hand  was  raised. 
'Furlough  means  a  mule,"  said  the  child. 
'Oh,  no;  it  doesn't,"  said  the  teacher. 

'Yes,  ma'am,"  insisted  the  little  girl.    "I  have  a  book  at  home  that  says  so." 
Miss  Jones  told  the  child  to  bring  the  book  to  school.     The  next  morning  the  child 
came  armed  with  a  book,  and  triumphantly  showed  a  picture  of  an  American  soldier 
riding  a  mule,  under  which  was  the  title: 
* '  Going  home  on  his  furlough. " 


A  Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto 

"Much  of  the  beauty  and  almost  all  the  expression  on  the  face  of  nature  [are  due  to 
the  effects  of  natu  al  light.  Light  has  become  the  special  study  of  the  modern  painters 
of  the  naturalistic  landscape.  And  they  have  carried  it  further  than  the  other  artists 
did.  Helped  by  the  scientific  men,  who  have  examined  into  the  colour  of  light,  the 
modern  artist  has  found  out  how  to  represent  a  great  variety  of  the  effects  of  light; 
cool  or  warm  light,  the  light  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  at  a  particular  season  ot 
the  year,  and  in  a  particular  kind  of  weather." — Charles  H.  Caffin. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  School,  1915,  we  gave  a  brief  study 
of  Troyon's  Return  to  the  Farm.  In  this  issue  we  reproduce  and  study 
his  almost  equally  fine  painting,  Crossing  the  Ford. 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  enjoy  a  picture  of  this  kind  it  will  be 
found  helpful  to  do  the  following  preliminary  things: — 

(1)  to  imagine  oneself  at  the  same  place  as  that  from  which  the 
artist  has  viewed  and  represented  his  scene.  In  this  picture  the  per- 
spective of  the  little  piece  of  fence,  the  disappearing  rider,  the  reflections 
in  the  stream,  and  the  elevation  of  the  cattle,  assist  us  in  deciding  that 
the  artist  viewed  this  scene  from  a  point  to  the  right  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented and  with  his  eyes  on  a  level  with  a  line  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  central  cow.  The  distant  rider  is  disappearing 
beyond  a  rise  in  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  sky-line  with  the  horizon. 

(2)  to  fix  the  character  and  direction  of  the  light.  In  the  open,  as 
here,  by  day,  it  will  be  sunlight.  The  high-lights  upon  the  dog's  collar, 
the  rump  of  the  foremost  of  the  cattle,  the  face,  horns,  and  hind  legs  of 
the  central  cow,  and  tip  of  the  tail  and  the  hind  leg  of  the  rearmost  of  the 
cattle,  all  point  to  bright  light  high  up  to  the  left.  The  position  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  darkest  of  the  cattle  and  by  the  hind  foot  of  the 
central  cow,  and  the  bright  glow  of  light  upon  the  water,  would  indicate 
that  the  sun  though  past  the  meridian  was  still  high  in  the  sky.  Let  us 
also  be  careful  not  to  mistake  reflections  for  shadows. 

(3)  to  note  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  balance  of  light 
with  light  and  dark  with  dark;  and  to  examine  the  means  adopted  to 
give  depth  to  the  picture,  as,  in  the  receding  and  converging  lines  of  the 
fence,  the  path,  the  reflections,  in  the  Vcinishing  rider,  in  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  distance 

(4)  to  collect  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  picture  and  try  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  each  in  the  relation  of  each  to  the  theme  of  the  pic- 
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ture.    We  observe  the  three  cattle,  the  water,  the  dog,  the  ducks,  the 
rushes,  the  fence,  the  trees,  the  distant  rider,  the  path,  the  sky. 


*-•   o 


Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  dwell  in  greater  detail  upon  the  picture, 
to  correlate  its  parts,  and  to  read  the  artist's  thoughts. 
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The  leader  of  the  herd,  though  knee-deep  in  the  stream,  is  taller  and 
sturdier  than  the  others.  With  the  responsibility  of  leadership  he  stands 
with  head  erect  and  gaze  directed  forward  to  the  path  to  be  followed. 
It  is  the  central  cow  we  most  admire  for  the  careful  modelling  of  bone 
and  muscle,  for  the  skilful  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and  for  the 
bovine  look  of  interest  she  turns  upon  the  dog.  Surely  this  is  the  "bossy'* 
and  this  is  the  dog  from  that  other  masterpiece,  The  Return  to  the  Farm. 
Much  rather  would  this  dog  pursue  the  startled  ducks  whose  awkward 
waddling  to  the  shore  he  views,  than  stand  on  duty  to  turn  the  line  of 
cattle  across  the  ford. 

The  cattle  are  not  in  the  stream  to  rest  and  drink  and  splash.  Their 
attitude  is  not  stationary  but  forward,  it  may  be,  to  the  richer  pasture 
land  beyond.  The  partly  obscured  path  and  the  faintly  seen  traveller 
ahead  help  further  to  suggest  the  feeling  of  movement. 

What  a  charming  background  is  afforded  by  the  Corot-like  foliage 
of  the  trees! 

How  the  whole  scene  sparkles  in  a  bath  of  glowing  sunlight! 

In  his  Return  to  the  Farm  Troyon  exhibited  a  skilful  management  of 
strong  cast  shadows  of  his  animals.  In  this  picture  he  displays  an  equal 
skill  in  handling  the  reflections  in  the  disturbed  water. 

Some  pictures  tell  a  story,  others  teach  a  lesson  or  point  a  moral; 
some  impress  a  passing  mood,  and  others  record  in  a  beautiful,  yet 
natural,  way  one  of  a  countless  number  of  ordinary  scenes  of  an  ordinary 
day's  occurrences.  To  the  last  class  this  picture  belongs.  It  is  natural 
in  its  truthful  representation  of  nature.  It  is  ideally  beautiful  in  the 
use  which  the  artist  makes  of  this  incident  of  farm  life  to  show  pictorially 
the  effects  of  light.    In  this  picture  we  see  the  union  of  truth  and  poetry. 

Note — In  the  article  on  The  Gleaners  in  last  month's  issue  we  regret 
the  occurrence  of  three  errors;  "woman"  in  line  3  should  be  "women", 
"axe-like"  in  line  27  should  be  "arc-like",  and  "portentious"  in  line  4, 
page  241,  should  be  "pretentious". 


Natural  History. 
The  teacher  asked  Ruth  to  describe  a  frog,  and  she  answered.      "A  frog,  teacher, 
is  a  big  green  bug  with  warts  all  over  it,  and  it  keeps  its  mouth  open  all  the  time,  and — 
and — it's  always  sitting  down  behind  and  standing  up  before. 

A  prominent  Canadian  author  and  poet  has  a  little  son  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity Schools,  Toronto.  The  "notes"  sent  by  the  father  explaining  the  boy's  absence 
are  original.     Here  are  two  of  them: 

"Excuse  the  absent  little  elf. 
Perhaps  you've  had  la  grippe  yourself." 

"Excuse  his  absence — a  malicious  cold 
Demanded  D'Arcy  in  his  bed  be  rolled. 
He  longed  for  school!  alas,  poor  little  man 
It  was  his  nose  and  not  his  legs  that  ran." 


The  December  Competition  in  Art 


IT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  select  the  best  out  of  a  multitude  of  draw- 
ings of  merit.  There  is  often  much  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  sometimes  a  very  little  thing  turns  the  decision  from  one 
drawing  to  another.  Untidiness,  non-compliance  with  conditions,  care- 
lessness are  deciding  factors  when  the  committee  has  difficulty  in  making 
a  choice  of  first  among  drawings  of  apparently  equal  worth. 


Upper  Left  Hand:  1 — 1st  Prize,  J.  McDonald.  Upper  Right  Hand:  1 — 1st  Prize,  Helen  Dunbar. 

2 — 2nd  Prize,  Clare  Gurnett.  2 — 2nd  Prize,  Bostcn  Patterson. 

3 — 3rd  Prize,  Reta  Follis.  Lower  Half:  1 — 1st  Prize,  Hilda  Fritz.  (Middle  School). 

2 — 2nd  Prize,  E.J.  Nicholson.  (Middle School). 

We  have  a  few  criticisms  to  offer.  White  paint  was  used  by  not  a 
few  to  indicate  snow  and  light  spots.  The  white  paper  should  be  manipu- 
lated for  such  purposes.  A  great  many  posters  made  by  Lower  School 
students  showed  one  or  more  of  the  following  defects: — (1)  a  lack  of 
uniform.ity  in  the  formation  of  the  letters,  (2)  a  poor  arrangement  of 
subject  matter,  (3)  bad  spacing,  (4)  either  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill 
in  keeping  the  letters  upright  and  of  uniform  size  and  thickness.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  work  w  ith  the  Lombardic  and  with  the  Old  English 
and  with  the  Roman  lettering  were  received.    These  could  not  be  con- 
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sidered  in  the  competition  because  the  conditions  called  in  this  instance 
for  Gothic  capitals. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  prize-winners  and  other  com- 
petitors from  Public  and  Separate  Schools  whose  work  is  deserving  of 
mention. 

A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize — Helen  Dunbar,  Ryerson  School,  Ouen  Sound;  Teacher, 
Miss  Margaret  Taylor. 

Second  Prize — Boston  Patterson,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound; 
Teacher,  Miss  Helen  M.  Shaw. 

Third  Prize — William  Derry,  Kitchener;  Teacher,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Moir. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit: — Seraphim  Quesnel,  Frederic 
Bruneau,  Lauretta  Hamel,  Bertrand  Souliere,  St.  Ignatius  School 
Steelton.  Hugh  Plowman,  Candles,  near  Barrie.  Helen  Monica  Sulli- 
van, Helen  May,  Marie  Kavanaugh,  Edward  Prince,  Allan  Sauberan, 
Henry  Dufault,  Raymond  Denis,  Walter  Renaud,  Elmer  McQuade, 
James  Mero,  Leo  Garaud,  Emanuel  Parent,  Raymond  Prince,  Delia 
Hussey,  James  Dean,  Stanley  Rousse,  Irma  Beausoleil,  St.  Joseph's 
School,  Sandwich.  Dorothy  Schlegel,  Norma  Ewen,  Lawrence  Oakley, 
Margaret  Ave.  School,  Kitchener.  Marie  Johnston,  Aileen  Browne, 
Jack  Sutherland,  Elva  Bonnell,  Donelda  Cunningham,  Frank  Banks, 
Gordon  McPhee,  Malcolm  Reed,  Laura  Caswell,  Ryerson  School,  Owen 
Sound.  Kathleen  Murray,  Margaret  Barron,  Edra  Hauser,  Eullis  Majar, 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Hamilton.  Annie  Olszewska,  Annie  Durka, 
Gerald  Roberts,  Josephine  Falcone,  Matilda  Szwaj,  Jennie  Bereda, 
Marguerite  Austin,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton.  Ambrose  Keating, 
Thomas  Broad,  Ronald  McKennar,  Oscar  O'Connor,  James  Cutuia^ 
Sam  Capobiance,  Albert  Largevin,  Holy  Angels  School,  Hamilton. 

B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — J.  McDonald,  Ryerson  School,  Ow-en  Sound ;  Teacher  W. 

Douglass. 
Second  Prize — Clare  Gurnett,  Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound ;  Teacher, 

Miss  Helen  D.  Smith. 
Third  Prize — Reta  Follis,  Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound;  Teacher, 

Geo.  M,  Campbell. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit: — Dora  Silk,  Madeline  McMeekin, 
Robert  Lockw^ood,  Thelma  Foot;  Ethel  Tucker,  V.  Miller,  Scott 
McLauchlan,  Gladys  Craig,  Isabel  McQuay,  Ethel  Hill,  Kathleen  Batty, 
C.  Vick,  Jean  Eraser,  Lillie  Marrindale,  Mary  Innes,  Seton  Scott, 
Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound.  Angeline  Bucciarelli,  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Chapleau.    Edith  Smithson,  Hazel  Leighton,  S.  S.  No.  4  Macher. 
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Ethel  Wilson,  Grace  Cooper,  Irene  Cosby,  Aleath  Wilcox,  Zeta  Copeland, 
Beulah  Clendenin,  George  K.  Allen,  Harold  Sorge,  Stanley  R.  Lane, 
S  S.  No.  4  Caistor.  Jessie  A.  Woods,  Mary  Goarl,  S.S.  No.  2  Thorndale. 
Agnes  Gelinas,  Hazel  Taylor,  Irene  Oullette,  S.S.  No.  5  Sandwich  East. 
Allan  Ross,  Olive  English,  Katherine  Kindree,  Ryerson  School,  Owen 
Sound.    Mary  Smith,  Eveline  Monte,   Joseph  McNichol,  John  Byrne,, 
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NOV:  /9/6, 

1st  Prize 

E.  Bartmann,  Hamilton  Coll.  Inst.     (Lower  School). 

Geraldine  Kew,  Jenny  Symczyk,  William  Brennan,  Alfred  Smith, 
Caroline  Boeith,  Hugh  Fitzsimmons,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton. 
Mary  E.  Burdett,  Viola  Broad,  Zita  Bigley,  Agnes  Kline,  Cancetta 
Trarale,  Mary  Rodgers,  Mary  Keating,  Mary  Jordan,  Agnes  Nelligan, 
Helen  Faraccioli,  Sylvia  La  Roche,  Vera  Sayers,  Agnes  Carson,  Irene 
Cunningham,  Laura  M.  Doyle,  Mary  Burns,  Marye  Burdett,  Sacred 
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Heart  School,  Hamilton.  Anna  Ryan,  Marie  Stevens,  Mary  Halloran, 
Beatrice  Brick,  Myrtle  Boissoin,  Gertrude  Keating,  James  Vallee,  E. 
Guner,  Lora  Shea,  Josephine  Rodgers,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton. 
W.  Cunningham,  K.  Blatz,  Michael  Walsh,  Ethelreda  Palmer,  Phyllis 
Tyson,  Helen  Stuart,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton.  Loretta  Galvin, 
Ellen  Emberson,  Nellie  Twomey,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton. 
Raymond  Cox,  Frank  Gallon,  Leo  Ten  Eyck,  Gerald  Mclnerney, 
Augustine  Czene,  J.  Dore,  St.  Mary's  School,  Hamilton.  Cecil  R.  Dean, 
Victor  De  Ceccio,  Holy  Angel's  School,  Hamilton. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prize-winners  and  winners  of  honour- 
able mention  from  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes: — 


THE  HOMECUARD 

NOVEMBER  28,1916, 

WILL5EPKLSENTED 

ATTHE  COLLEGIATE 

BY  THEGIRLSOFTHE  SCHOOL. 

ADMISSION  15' 


A 

JUVENILE 

FANCY  FAIR 

WILL  BEHLLD  IN 
THE 

AUDITORIUM 

or 

LORETTO  DAY  SCHOOL 

BRUNSWICK    AVE 

DEC.  4. 1916 


3rd   Prize 

Sinclair  Barber, 
Sarnia  Coll.  Inst.     (Lx>wer  School) 


2nd  Prize 

Ella  Herbert, 
Loretto  Abbey  Day  School, 
Toronto.     (Lower  School). 


C.    Lower  School. 

First  Prize — ^E.  Bartmann,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher^ 

Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
Second  Prize — Ella  Herbert,  Loretto  Abbey  Day  School,  Brunswick 

Ave.,  Toronto;  Teacher,  Sister  M.  Constantia. 
Third  Prize — Sinclair  Barber,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher^ 

Miss  M.  M.  Campbell. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit: — Carmel  Godin,  Nayne  Fordail, 
Mary  Kelly,  Aileen  Costello,  R.  C.  Continuation,  Eganville.  Bessie 
Sutherland,  Russell  Smith,  Roy  Byerlay,  Mary  Andrew,  Collegiate 
Institute,  Ingersoll.  Margaret  H.  Althouse,  Continuation  School, 
Winona.  Eileen  Gibson,  Muriel  Lea,  Edna  Rosar,  Helen  O'Leary, 
Tresa  Howell,  Kathleen  McNamara,  Olga  Grady,  Lily  Hynes,  Loretto 
Abbey,  Day  School,  Toronto.  Dorothy  Chalne,  Agnes  McMahon, 
Rita  Harrison,  Helen  Sheridan,  Evelyn  O'Neill,  Dorothy  Ryerson, 
Helen  Meehan,  Evelyn  O'Neill,  Helen  Kearns,  Sylvia  Kennedy,  Eileen 
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Caughlin,  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Toronto.  Anna  Gabler,  Marjorie 
G.  Kern,  Frazeur  Slater.  Collegiate  Institute,  Sarnia.  R.  Wilson,  L. 
Livingston,  Alfred  Powis,  H.  Burrows,  H.  R.  Hobson,  Norman  Bethune, 
V.  Marchett,  E.  Ross,  J.  Turnbull,  G.  Key,  A.  Cross,  M.  Burns,  M. 
Johnston,  C.  Drew,  S.  Pyper,  M.  Lee,  Leon  L.  Smith,  H.  Peacock,  O 
Hinton,  D.  Springshed,  H.  Chadwick,  E.  P.  Wilkin,  E.  Ross,  L  Laidman, 
F.  Hamilton,  M.  Green,  R.  Lumsden,  H:  G.  Birely,  A.  Thompson, 
A.  Kompass,  E  Smith,  F.  Smye,  J.  Dunn,  G.  Gastle,  W.  A.  Thompson, 
Walter  Thompson,  David  A.  Robinson,  H.  Paterson,  K.  Gallon,  Paul 
S.  Rilett,  E.  Mueller,  J.  Milne,  A.  Ferguson,  M.  Johnston,  L.  MacDou- 
gall,  C.  W.  Berquist,  R  Tilley,  Winnifred  Gastle,  J.  E.  Wiggins,  G. 
Moore,  M.  Smith,  W.  Finch,  E.  McNally,  J.  Nicholson,  M.  Oliver, 
Isabel  Pune,  Frances  Milne,  Mary  Appleford,  Gladys  Evelyn  McConnell, 
Warren  Lloyd,  Tom  Walsh,  I.  Walker,  Edna  E.  Ross,  Hamilton  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

D.    Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Hilda  Fritz,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute;  Teacher,  Miss 
M.  M.  Campbell. 
■  Second    Prize — E.    J.    Nicholson,    Hamilton    Collegiate    Institute; 
Teacher,  Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
Third   Prize — Jessie  Brown,   Sarnia  Collegiate   Institute;  Teacher, 

Miss  M.  M.  Campbell. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit: — Edna  Thomas,  Sarnia  Collegiate 
Institute.     N.  E:  Williams,  C.  Houison,  G.  Echlin,  C.  E.  Olmsted,  J. 
Blanshard,  M.  Jones,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 


Some  answers  taken  from  Albjerta  Public  School  history  papers:  "Druidisin  was  a 
great  general."  "The  ' Provisions  of  Oxford '  were  some  meal  on  a  plate."  "With  hay- 
loads  of  flashing  steal,  the  soldiers  rushed  to  the  battle."  "Charles  II  was  a  very  good 
king.     He  also  had  a  private  life." 


A  Mystery. 

The  practical  teacher,  says  the  New  York  Times,  taught  natural  history  from  every- 
day illustrations  and  comparisons. 

"Take  a  bear,"  he  said.    "Look  at  his  fur." 

The  boys  had  no  bear  to  take,  but  they  had  a  picture  of  one,  and  they  looked  at  that. 

"His  fur,"  the  teacher  went  on,  "is  the  bear's  overcoat,  the  same  as  your  big  coats 
are  your  overcoats." 

"  He  can't  take  it  off ,  though,  same  as  we  can  ours,"  said  one  contentious  youngster. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  teacher.  "The  bear  cannot  take  off  his  overcoat.  But  why 
can't  he  take  it  off?" 

Every  boy  thought  hard. 

"I  guess,"  said  the  contentious  youth  finally,  "that  it  is  because  nobody  but  God 
knows  where  the  buttons  are." 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Those  who  acted  as  examiners  for  the  Departmental  Examinations 
in  1915  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  received  by  R.  A.  Gray, 
B.A.,  from  Noel  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society:— "Re  ambulance  No.  9240,  which 
was  donated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  in  a 
report  just  received  from  France  this  ambulance  has,  for  the  period 
from  the  18th  of  August  to  30th  of  September,  carried  738  lying  cases 
and  189  sitting  cases." 

Messrs.  McClelland,  Goodchild  and  Stewart,  Toronto,  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  the  change  in  the  price  of  their  book,  "Canadian  Poets"  by 
J.  L.  Garvin.  The  increase  to  $2.50  was  made  necessary  on  account  of 
the  increased  size  of  the  book  and  additional  material.  This  book  is 
having  a  wonderful  reception.  See  particulars  of  it  on  page  x  of  this 
issue.  A  review  appeared  on  page  101  of  the  October  issue  of  The 
School. 

Quebec. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  meetings  at  different  points  in  the  Province  to 
confer  with  school  boards  and  ascertain  their  special  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  school  work  and  administration.  Meetings  have  been 
held  as  follows,  and  at  each  meeting  two  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  and  one  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion took  part  in  the  addresses  and  discussions. — Shawville,  Friday, 
Dec.  1st  (Masonic  Hall) ;  Lachute,  Saturday,  Dec.  2nd  (Lecture  Hall  of 
Presbyterian  Church) ;  Ormstown,  Monday,  Dec.  4th  (McDougall  Hall) ; 
Cowansville,  Tuesday,  Dec.  5th  (Town  Hall);  Leeds  Village,  Thursday 
Dec.  7th  (School  House);  Lennoxville,  Friday,  Dec.  8th  (Town  Hall); 
Richmond,  Saturday,  Dec.  9th  (Town  Hall). 

Text  books  were  the  main  bone  of  contention.  A  very  large  attend- 
ance of  school  commissioners  and  trustees  proved  that  the  meetings  have 
been  a  thorough  success  and  it  is  likely  that  local  associations  of  school 
boards  will  be  formed  in  various  districts  and  will  unite  to  form  a  Pro- 
vincial association. 

New  Brunswick. 
Children's  Day. 
For  Relief  of  Destitute  Belgian  Children. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  Central  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mittee in  London  to  all  the  Provinces  in  Canada  that  a  Children's  Day 
be  observed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  efforts  of  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  assisted  by  teachers  and  others,  should  be  given  to  the  destitute 
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children  in  that  part  of  Belgium  occupied  by  the  Germans — the  sum 
sent  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  by  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick  up 
to  this  time  (December  5)  has  been  $32,518.32. 

This  spontaneous  and  most  generous  response  has  been  due  to  the 
unwearied  and  self-denying  efforts  of  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and  many 
others.    Where  all  have  done  so  well  it  would  be  difficult  to  particularize. 

The  amounts  received  from  some  small  and  thinly  populated  dis- 
tricts were  simply  astonishing.  The  smaller  sums  received  from  some 
other  places  did  not  always  represent  the  amount  of  work  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  New  Brunswick  may  always  be  relied 
upon  to  respond  loyally  and  conscientiously  to  any  appeal  made  by  the 
Edticational  Department.  The  response  in  this  case  has  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  anyone  connected  with  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  contributed, 
though  that  is  greatly  needed,  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  felt, — it  is 
because  of  the  education  given  by  such  an  object  in  self-denial,  feeling 
for  the  suffering  and  miseries  of  others  less  fortunately  situated,  and  in 
the  organisation  necessary  to  provide  the  best  means  of  relief. 

Taken  altogether  this  will  be  regarded  as  another  notable  achieve- 
ment in  our  educational  history. 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $100,000,000 

Sixteen  Branches  in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts  Invited 

Bloor  and  Spadina  Branch.  L.  B.  C.  McMann,  Manager. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  Province  of  Alberta. 

Teachers  who  contemplate  seeking^  positions  in  Alberta  are  advised  and  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  with  respect  to 
recognition  of  standing-,  and  also  to  vacancies. 

The  Department  has  organized  a  branch  which  gives  exclusive  attention  to  cor- 
respondence with  teachers  desiring  positions  and  school  boards  requiring  the 
services  of  teachers.  By  this  means  teachers  who  have  had  their  standing  re- 
cognized by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  will  be  advised,  free  of  charge, 
regarding  available  positions. 

Address  all  communications  to 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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* '  Recti  cultus  pectora  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association. — As  this  number  of 
The  School  leaves  the  press  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  is 
meeting  at  Ottawa.  This  Dominion  Association  is  one  of  the  many 
forces  which  amid  adverse  geographical  and  racial  influences  work  for 
the  national  unity  of  Canada.  Side  by  side  with  Dominion-wide  asso- 
ciations which  represent  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  universities,  and  the 
learned  professions,  the  Dominion  association  of  educationists  is  striving 
to  evolve  a  common  Canadian  educational  ideal  and,  therefore,  a  common 
Canadian  civilization.  For  this  reason  every  Canadian  teacher  wishes 
it  well. 

But  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  has  not  prospered. 
Perhaps  the  distances  to  be  travelled  by  those  who  wish  to  attend  are 
too  great.  Perhaps  the  meetings,  biennial,  triennial,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Executive  of  the  Association  may  decide,  are  too  infrequent  and  too 
irregular.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  advertising  is  bad  and  that  few 
teachers  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Association  and  of  its  meetings. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  has  been  the  date  of 
the  meetings.  The  Easter  vacations  are  preempted  by  the  Provincial 
Associations  of  teachers.  Public  examinations  and  Summer  Sessions 
seem  now  to  monopolise  the  summer  vacations.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man,  if  not  a  wise  one,  who  would  advocate  in  Canada  the  use  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  for  teachers'  meetings  And  so  the  Association  is 
forced  to  meet  at  irregular  dates.  It  meets  this  year  at  the  end  of 
January  and  during  the  regular  school  session.  The  result  is  obvious. 
The  attendance  will  be  limited  to  the  teachers  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  to  the  very  few  educational  administrators  who  can  be  freed  from 
their  duties  in  the  various  Provinces  at  mid-term. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dominion  Association  is  worthy  Its  proceedings 
as  witness  the  proceedings  of  this  year — are  eminently  profitable.  Is 
there  no  hope  for  its  future? 

Measurement  of  Ability  in  Spelling.— How  many  teachers  there 
are  who  measure  or  grade  the  spelling  ability  of  their  pupils  by  the 
number  of  mistakes  made  in  a  piece  of  dictated  prose  or  list  of  separate 
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words!  In  doing  this  they  overlook  many  important  points.  The  diffi- 
culties of  different  words  or  pieces  of  prose  are  not  equal.  "Phlegm" 
is  for  most  of  us  a  much  harder  word  to  spell  than  "foot",  yet  the  two 
words  are  often  counted  as  exact  equivalents.  If  "phlegm"  and  "foot" 
were  mis-spelled  in  a  given  dictation  or  spelling  list  many  teachers  would 
just  mark  them  down  as  '^ two  mistakes"  and  leave  it  at  that.  Again 
mere  slips  of  the  pen  such  as  the  writing  of '  *  househould  "  f or  "  household ' ' 
are  dealt  with  as  harshly  as  the  writing  of  "canuppy"  for  "canopy". 
Thirdly,  there  have  been  no  standards  of  spelling  for  the  different 
grades.  In  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  fashion  teachers  have  expected  senior 
fourth  pupils  to  spell  more  accurately  than  junior  first  pupils,  but  how 
much  better,  has  just  been  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

Many  investigators  have  tried  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned 
difficulties  and  have  made  spelling  tests  which  are  non-variable  in  regard 
to  time,  place,  or  person,  that  is,  are  standardised.  For  example,  after  an 
exhaustive  series  of  tests  Ayres  gave  the  following  lists  for  seven  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  words  in  each  column  are  of  equal 
difficulty  or  approximately  so,  and  are  so  selected  that  seven  out  of  ten 
children  of  a  grade  on  an  average  can  spell  correctly  all  the  words  de- 
signed for  that  grade. 

Ajrres'  Short  List. 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

foot 

fill 

forty 

several 

decide 

district 

petrified 

get 

point 

rate 

leaving 

general 

consideration 

tariff 

for 

state 

children 

publish 

manner 

athletic 

emergency 

horse 

ready 

prison 

o'clock 

too 

distinguish 

corporation 

cut 

almost 

title 

running 

automobile 

evidence 

convenience 

well 

high 

getting 

known 

victim 

conference 

receipt 

name 

event 

need 

secure 

hospital 

amendment 

cordially 

room 

done 

throw 

wait 

neither 

liquor 

discussion 

left 

pass 

feel 

manner 

toward 

experience 

appreciate 

with 

Tuesday 

speak 

flight 

business 

receive 

decision 

The  lists  are  too  short  and  easy.  Chance  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  the  words  would  play  too  great  a  part  in  the  results  and  they  are  too 
easy  for  the  better  pupils.  But  try  them  on  your  pupils  and  note  the 
results. 

Professor  Fraser. — In  the  death  of  Professor  W.  H.  Fraser  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which  took  place  on  December  28th,  1916,  the 
cause  of  education,  not  only  in  Canada  but  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  has  suffered  a  very  great  loss.  By  his  students  in  the 
university  he  was  recognised  to  be  of  rare  linguistic  ability,  of  ^  ripe 
scholarship  in  many  languages,  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
•of  phonetics  which,  to  many  of  us,  seemed  almost  uncanny.    He  excelled 
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as  a  teacher.  Basing  his  methods  on  true  pedagogical  principles,  he  was 
skilful  and  clear  in  his  presentation  of  a  subject,  and  thorough  and 
painstaking  in  his  instruction.  His  mind  was  most  orderly,  choosing 
carefully  what  should  come  first,  developing  the  subject  in  hand  and 
stressing  what  was  most  important. 

These  same  qualities,  united  with  shrewd  common  sense,  were 
exhibited  in  the  text-books  which  Professor  Eraser  edited  alone  or  in 
collaboration  with  others.  Working  with  his  gifted  colleague,  Professor 
Squair,  he  was  the  joint  author  of  three  French  Grammars  which  have 
won  world-wide  recognition.  The  last  of  these,  known  as  the  Ontario 
High  School  French  Grammar,  is  the  authorised  text-book  in  every 
province  in  Canada  and  has  been  adopted  by  countless  universities, 
colleges  and  schools  in  the  British  Isles,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  German  Grammar,  which  he  produced 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Van  der  Smissen,  has  enjoyed  a  similar 
success. 

It  was  not  merely  by  his  teaching  and  his  text-books  that  Professor 
Eraser  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ontario,  but  also 
by  his  unostentatious  practical  activities  in  many  other  departments, 
notably  as  an  examiner,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association.  He  will  be  very  much  missed  by  his  students  and  colleagues 
and  by  a  host  of  friends,  who  had  learned  to  prize  his  friendship  and  to 
love  his  genial  disposition  with  its  quaint  Scottish  humour. 

Civics  after  the  War.— It  is  safe  to  assume  that,  after  the  war,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  it,  a  great  deal  of  attention  will  be  given  to  ques- 
tions of  government.  In  Russia  there  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to 
make  the  government  more  democratic,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
ministry  will,  before  long,  be  made  responsible  to  the  Duma.  And  there 
is  hope  for  democratic  change  even  in  Germany.  The  new  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Alfred  Zimmermann,  expressed  the  opinion  recently 
that  the  Imperial  German  Ministry  would  soon  be  made  responsible 
to  the  German  people.  Within  our  own  empire,  the  advocates  of  con- 
stitutional change  are  very  outspoken,  and  seem  determined  that  the 
British  peoples  shall  adopt  some  new  form  of  federation,  or  alliance.  In 
addition  to  these  questions  of  political  reorganization,  economic  prob- 
lems created  by  the  war,  and  social  questions  that  were  already  pressing 
before  August  1914,  will  demand  attention.  Civics,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  that  term,  will  now  become  a  most  important  school  subject.  An 
additional  responsibility  will  be  thrown  upon  the  schools,  but  along 
with  this  responsibility  will  go  a  quickened  interest  in  the  subject  for 
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both  pupils  and  teachers.  American  teachers  have  already  begun  to 
give  increasing  attention  to  civics,  and  last  November  a  valuable  report 
was  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  This  has  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin,  No.  28,  1916.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Bureau,  or  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Academic  and  Professional  Status  of  Rural  School 
Teachers  in  Canada.  A  Comparison. — The  following  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 
describes  conditions  in  the  neighbouring  republic. 

The  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  are  in  sore  need  of  better  qualified  teachers. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  rural  teachers  for  the  country  at  large  have  no  professional 
training.  The  average  scholarship  of  this  class  of  untrained  teachers  is  little  more  than 
an  eighth  grade  education.  There  are  212,000  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  conservative,  therefore,  to  say  that  there  are  70,000  rural  teachers  in  this 
country  with  only  an  elementary  education  and  no  professional  training.  There  is  one 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  over  4,000  teachers,  with  only  a  seventh-grade  education 
and  no  professional  training,  in  charge  of  its  rural  schools  this  year.  There  are  several 
States  that  number  their  rural  teachers  in  this  class  by  the  thousand  and  there  are 
many  States  that  count  their  rural  teachers  in  this  class  by  the  hundred. 

Another  third  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  professional  training  and  on  an  average  their  scholarship  is  not  above  the  tenth  grade, 
that  is,  a  two-year  high  school  education  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  There  are  at  least 
70,000  teachers  in  this  class. 

A  majority  of  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  rural  teachers  of  our  country  have 
on  the  average  only  a  four-year  high  school  education  which  includes  from  one  to  two 
years'  attendance  at  a  State  normal  school  or  the  professional  work  given  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  in  teacher-training  high  schools,  or  several  summer  terms  at  summer 
schools  for  teachers. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  face  us  in  the  qualifications  of  our  rural  teachers. 
The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to  improve  these  conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  issue  a  series  of  talks  in  an  effort  to  show  the  country 
how  to  solve  this  most  important  problem  in  American  education  to-day.  The  fact 
that  we  have  over  150,000  teachers  without  adequate  preparation  for  their  work  is 
enough  to  arouse  the  public  mind  on  this  question  to  such  a  degree  that  within  the  next 
decade  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  with  adequate  training  for  every 
rural  school  in  the  United  States. — J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Statistics  as  to  the  rural  school  teachers  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada 
are  not  readily  available,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  most  of  the  Provinces 
they  difer  materially  from  those  in  Ontario. 

A  classification  of  the  rural  school  teachers  of  Ontario  according  to 
the  above  standards  reveals  the  following  conditions: 
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Academic  Standing.  Professional  Training. 

7%         3  yrs.  High  School  (minimum)         Little  or  no  training 
35%         3  yrs.  High  School  (minimum)         i  yr.  (minimum).     . 
55%         4  yrs.  High  School  (minimum)         1  yr.  (minimum). 
3%         6  yrs.  High  School  (minimum)         1  yr.  (minimum). 
(N.B.— Compiled  from  the    Report    of    the  Minister  of  Education,   Province  of 
Ontario,  for  the  year  1915). 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  not  a  single  Ontario  rural  school  teacher 
who  could  be  classified  in  the  lowest  of  the  three  classes, cited  by  Mr. 
McBrien.  Only  7%  could  be  placed  in  the  second  class,  whereas  fully 
93%  of  Ontario  teachers  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  highest  academic 
and  professional  standing.  The  comparison  certainly  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  in  its  endeavour  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  among  its  rural  school  teachers. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Supervision  of  Arithmetic.  W.  A.  Jessup  &  L.  D.  Coflfman.  pp.  225,  price  $1.10. 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  Toronto,  1916.  This  is  a  distinctly  new  type  of  arithmetic.  It 
does  not  contain  problems  nor  discussions  on  methodology  but  data  and  criteria  which 
lie  basal  to  the  organization  of  a  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  for  elementary  schools. 
It  makes  its  appeal,  therefore,  to  principals  and  inspectors  who  are  daily  confronted  with 
this  problem.  Our  own  public  school  course  of  study  has  its  periodic  revisions.  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  rightfully  looks  to  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  and 
to  the  inspectors  for  suggested  changes.  Those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  these 
changes  will  find  valuable  and  thought-provoking  material  in  this  book.  f.  e.  c. 

The  Book  of  Wonders,  by  R.  J.  Bodmer.  Price  ?2.50.  603  pages.  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  Inc.,  Toronto.  The  fullertitle  is  "Wonders  of  Nature  and  Wonders 
Produced  by  Man".  It  forms  an  interesting  encyclopaedia  to  answer  the  questioning 
mind  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl  as  to,  "How  man  tunnels  under  rivers".  "How  rifles 
and  guns  are  made  and  used ".  "  How  the  honey  comb  is  made",  and  similar  questions 
about  cement,  plate-glass,  aeroplanes,  motion  pictures,  wireless,  etc.  Special  features 
are  the  complete  index  and  the  hundreds  of  fine  illustrations.  It  is  worth  having.  Let 
the  boys  and  girls  read  it  to  broaden  their  interest  to  the  field  of  "many  things";  let  the 
teacher  use  it  in  advanced  nature  study  and  elementary  science  or  as  suggesting  a  series 
of  oral  compositions  on  "How  to  do  or  make  something".  The  writer  of  this  review 
carries  such  a  series  in  the  Junior  Fourth  Grade;  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  information 
comes  to  the  class  through  this  channel.  E.  l.  d. 

\  The  Way  of  the  Mountains.  277  pages.  Price,  65  cents.  The  Way  cf  the  King's 
Gardens.  281  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.  These 
are  two  more  volumes  in  The  King's  Highway  Series  which  has  already  been  highly 
recommended  in  these  pages.  The  contents  of  the  first-named  volume  are  adapted 
for  children  of  about  ten  years  of  age;  the  latter  for  those  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
reviewer  knows  of  nothing  better  for  the  inculcation  of  lessons  in  morality,  for  teaching 
children  to  practise  virtue  and  avoid  vice,  than  the  books  in  this  series.  Not  only  do 
they  impart  these  teachings  but  they  furnish  the  children  with  stories  with  which  every 
educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  every  public 
school  library,  rural  and  urban. 


Some  Modern  War  Machines 


H.  A.  GRAINGER,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 


''TANKS". 

TANKS"  is  the  name  given  by  the  "Tommies"  to  a  very  recently 
invented  and  most  wonderful  offensive  and  defensive  weapon, 
or  machine,  which  the  Allies  first  brought  into  use  on  the  Somme 
front,  September  15th,  1916.  Detailed  information  of  their  construc- 
tion is,  of  course,  not  to  be  had.  But  the  pictures  now  appearing  in  the 
papers  and  magazines,  together  with  stray  bits  of  information,  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  wonderful  "superdreadnought  of  the  land"  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  well-known  caterpillar  tractors  of  the  Western  prairie. 
These  travelling  forts  are  built  of  steel,  and  crawl  on  endless  belts  with 
cross-ribbed  surfaces  which  are  on  the  ground.  The  belts  are  driven  by 
immense  sprocket  wheels  on  the  inside.  They  can  turn  within  their 
own  length  by  throwing  the  belt  of  one  side  out  of  gear.  Being  fully 
armoured,  they  are  impervious  to  rifle  bullets,  hand  grenades,  shrapnel, 
or  bombs.  Only  a  direct  hit  from  a  gun  of  large  calibre  could  put  the 
monster  out  of  commission.  These  land  monitors  are  invaluable  for 
the  lessening  of  loss  of  life  in  sorties  as  well  as  being  a  most  effective 
instrument  of  destruction.    The  accompanying  extract  tells  its  own  story. 


A  "  Tank"  in  action. 

Photo  by  British  and  Colonial  Press,  Toronto. 
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"Our  'Tank'  advances  steadily  and  inexorably.  A  ditch — ^we  clear 
it;  an  incline — we  scale  it;  a  heap  of  rubbish  from  a  demolished  house — 
we  pass  over  it.  And  then  we  come  to  the  first  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. Our  'Tank'  does  not  even  make  an  effort;  everything  breaks, 
everything  is  crushed,  everything  is  torn  up.  Splinters  of  wood  jump  up 
on  all  sides  of  us,  the  chevaux  de  frise  are  beaten  down.  I  have  the 
sensation  of  being  in  the  interior  of  a  gigantic  iron  wedge  which  is  cutting 
through  something  like  butter. 

"As  for  us,  we  fire  without  ceasing,  hand  on  gun  and  eye  glued  to 
the  loophole  pierced  in  the  steel,  with  the  sweat  pouring  down  our  fore- 
heads. 

"A  thud;  a  powerful  panting,  a  last  and  almost  imperceptible  stop! 
The  nose  of  our  tank  scatters  sand  and  cement  bags  and  throws  them 
right  and  left,  as  if  it  were  ploughing  up  a  field.  Another  violent  shock, 
a  heavy  blow  and  a  crashing.  We  are  going  straight  through  a  wall. 
We  are  pulverising  machine  guns.  Grenades  burst  upon  our  armour.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  'nest'.  All  at  once,  ugly  German  heads  with 
terror  on  their  faces  appear  on  both  sides  of  us!  To  work!  Now  it  is 
my  turn  and  that  of  my  comrades!  Our  machine  guns  crackle;  our 
bullets  whistle  in  the  German  trenches,  taken  thus  by  enfilade,  and  in 
the  underground  passages  leading  from  the  'nest'  to  the  rear. 

"The  Germans  are  in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  throw  themselves 
flat  on  their  stomachs,  they  raise  their  arms  to  heaven,  seme  of  them 
try  to  run  away.  A  whistle  sounds  in  the  'Tank',  and  it  stops.  Then 
wild  cheers  come  faintly  to  my  ears,  and  I  soon  see  the  dear  old  uniforms 
of  our  boys  who  are  taking  possession  of  the  'nest'  and  gathering  up 
ever>'thing  living  which  remains:'— London  Daily  Mail. 

Redoubt — ^A  small  enclosed  work  of  various  forms — polygonal, 
square,  triangular,  or  even  circular — serving  mainly  as  a  temporary 
field  work.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  parapet,  ditch,  scarps,  etc., 
as  in  regular  fortification,  and  are  especially  useful  in  fortifying  the  tops 
of  hills,  in  commanding  passes,  or  in  feeling  the  way  through  a  wooded 
country. 

Chevaux  de  frise— UteraWy,  horses  of  Friesland.  Said  to  have  been 
first  employed  in  ancient  Friesland  against  the  enemy's  cavalry.  At 
that  time  this  structure  consisted  of  long,  sharp  iron  rods  thrust  through 
logs  of  wood.    Barb  wire  is  the  modern  usage. 

Enfilade — ^The  situation  of  a  place,  or  body  of  men,  which  may  be 
raked  with  shot  through  its  whole  length.— (i^row  Century  Dictionary.) 

ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIPS. 
The  Zeppelin  is  one  type  among  many  dirigible  airships.     In  1900, 
Count  Zeppelin,  first  brought  out  the  type  which  bears  his  name.     It 
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is  a  sixteen-sided,  cigar-shaped  tube  with  egg-shaped  ends,  of  rigid  form, 
having  an  aluminium  frame.  It  is  lifted  into  the  air  by  sixteen  or  more 
balloons,  and  driven  forward  or  backward  by  screw  propellers  of  a 
diameter  of  three  and  three-quarters  feet.  Rudders  fore  and  aft  serve 
to  steer  it.  Two  aluminium  cars  are  suspended,  forward  and  aft,  below 
the  body  of  the  balloon  shell,  for  the  crew  (about  23)  and  the  machinery, 
bombs,  fuel,  and  machine  guns.  Some  have  had  a  length  of  more  than 
five  hundred  feet;  they  present  an  enormous  surface  to  the  wind,  which 
has  wrecked  a  number.  The  total  horsepower  is  about  one  thousand. 
A  ten-hour  flight  consumes  5,360  pounds  of  fuel  and  oil.  The  cost  of 
construction  is  from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  The  speed  of  the  best 
Zeppelin  is  slower  than  the  faster  aeroplanes.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  weight  of  bombs  carried  is  about  3,300  pounds.  Military  critics  are 
unanimous  that  this  airship  has  been  of  little  military  value  to  our 
enemy. 

AEROPLANES. 

An  aeroplane  is  a  flying-machine  driven  by  an  engine,  and  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  under  side  of  plane  or  curved  sur- 
faces. These  heavier-than-air  machines,  now  frequently  called  air- 
planes, have  wonderfully  improved  in  efficiency  since  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1903  made  the  first  continuous  flight  of  any  distance — 260 
metres  in  59  seconds.  In  warfare  they  are  the  "eyes"  of  the  army,  and 
do  scouting  work  once  done  by  the  cavalry.  Three  types  of  machines 
are  in  use  to-day  by  the  Allies.  First,  airplanes  of  pursuit,  which  are 
used  to  hunt  down  enemy  aircraft,  or  to  fight  them  off.  This  is  the 
smallest,  fastest  rising,  fastest  moving  biplane  (a  speed  of  130  miles  an 
hour  has  been  attained).  It  is  a  one-man  apparatus,  having  a  machine- 
gun  on  its  roof,  fired  by  the  pilot  with  one  hand,  while  the  controls  are 
operated  by  the  other  hand  and  feet.  The  second  is  known  as  a  bom- 
barding airplane.  These  are  big  unwieldy  monsters  for  use  in  bom- 
barding raids.  A  third  type,  also  quite  cumbersome,  is  designed  to 
regulate  artillery  fire,  take  photographs,  and  do  scout  duty. 


Correct! 
"Construct  a  sentence  using  the  word  'gruesome,'"  said  the  teacher. 
"When  the  man  stopped  shaving  his  whiskers  grewsome  more,"  answered  WiUie. 


Placed. 
First  Undergraduate — "Have  you  telegraphed  to  the  old  man  for  money?" 
Second  Undergraduate — "Yes." 
First  Undergraduate — "Got  any  answer?" 

Second  Undergraduate— " Yes,  I  telegraphed  the  governor,  'Where  is  that  money  I 
wrote  for?'  and  his  answer  reads,  'In  my  pocket.'" 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  January  Number.) 

(All  the  events  of  the  war  previous  to  June,  1916.  are  given  in  this  form  in  the  Special  War  Edition. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement  in  this  issue.) 

NOVEMBER,  1916. 

Nov.  1.  Italians  make  great  advance  on  the  Car  so.  The  heights  east  of  Gorizia  are 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Austrian  lines  between  the  River  Vippacco 
and  the  Oppachiasella — Kostanjevica  road  are  completely  broken.  Much 
war  material  and  4,731  prisoners  taken.  German  prisoners  taken  to  date 
by  British  on  the  Somme  number  31,132.  Germans  evacuate  Fort  Vaux. 
The  pressure  of  the  enemy  increases  in  the  Predeal,  Torzburg,  and  Roten 
Turm  Passes,  while  Roumanians  retain  mastery  in  the  Vulcan  Pass. 

Nov.  2.  Italian  offensive  on  the  Carso  still  progressing  A  further  3,498  prisoners 
taken  on  the  Carso.  French  occupy  Fort  Vaux.  British  capture  trench 
east  of  Gueudecourt.  French  sortie  at  Lancourt,  near  Chilly.  Violent 
enemy  attacks  in  the  Predeal  Pass.    Russian  fleet  bombards  Constanza. 

Nov.  3.  French  carry  their  lines  to  the  outskirts  of  Vaux  village.  Italians  storm 
Mount  Volkovnjak  and  almost  reach  Kostangevica. 

Nov.  4.  The  German  and  Austrian  Emperors  decree  the  establishment  in  Poland  of  a 
Constitutional  Monarchical  State.  French  occupy  Damloup  work,  thus 
recapturing  all  the  former  main  defences  of  Verdun.  Constanza  again 
shelled  by  the  Russian  Fleet. 

Nov.  5.  British  and  French  advance  north  of  the  Somme.  French  capture  most  of 
Saillisel,  and  attack  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  British  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Butte  de  Warlencourt.  Part  of  gains  subsequently  lost. 
French  capture  Vaux  village.  British  submarine  attacks  and  hits  a 
German  battleship  off  the  coast  of  Jutland. 

Nov.  6.  Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner  Arabia  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; two  of  crew  missing.  Further  French  advance  in  St.  Pierre  Vaast 
Wood;  600  prisoners.  Germans  reach  12  miles  within  Roumanian  terri- 
tory in  the  Roten  Turm  Pass.  Ali  Dinar,  ex-Sultan  of  Darfur  killed 
during  British  operations  on  the  borders  of  Wadai. 

Nov.  7.  French  success  south  of  the  Somme.  They  captur-  Ablaincourt  and  Pres- 
soire  and  take  over  600  prisoners.  Allied  captures  since  opening  of  Somme 
offensive  officially  stated  to  be  71,352  prisoners,  men,  and  i,44Q  officers,  and 
IA99  guns,  machine-guns,  and  mortars.  The  struggle  in  the  Roumanian 
Passes  is  continued. 

Nov.  8.  Russo-Roumanian  forces  temporarily  recover  themselves  in  Dobrudja  and 
re-occupy  Harsova.     Falkenhayn  progresses  in  the  Roten  Turm  Pass. 

Nov.  9.  Russians  win  a  fight  at  Dumarea  on  the  Roumanian  side  of  the  Czernavoda 
Bridge.  Portuguese  Premier  announces  Portuguese  Army  ready  to  leave 
for  European  front. 

Nov.  -0.  Serbian  troops  defeat  the  German  and  Bulgarian  troops  at  Polog  on  the 
Cerna  River.  A  German  squadron  of  destroyers  shell  Port  Baltic  near 
Reval,  but  are  driven  off  by  Russians;  several  destroyers  sunk,  esti- 
mated variously  from  6  to  9.  British  storm  the  Regina  Trench  along  a 
front  of  1,000  yards.  A  squadron  of  naval  aeroplanes  attack  harbour  and 
submarine  shelters  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge. 
[335] 
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Nov.  11.  German  attack  south-east  of  Berny,  south  of  the  Somme,  repulsed  by  the 
French.  Russo-Roumanians  progress  in  Dobrudja  and  reach  the  Topahi- 
Caranasuff  Hne,  20  miles  north  of  the  Cernavoda-Constanza  railway. 

Nov.  12.  Roumanians  lose  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt.  Violent  fighting  at  Orsova 
on  the  Danube.     French  recapture  Sailly-Saillisel. 

Nov.  13.  British  attack  the  German  positions  on  both  banks  of  the  Ancre.  German  front 
line  on  a  front  of  5  miles  penetrated;  St.  Pierre  Divion  captured  and  3,000 
prisoners  taken.  Germans  progress  in  the  Roten  Turm  and  the  Vulcan 
Passes. 

Nov.  14.  British  advance  on  the  Ancre  continues;  Beaumont  Hamel  and  Beaucourt 
captured;  prisoners  now  reach  5,000.  Roumanian  retreat  still  continues. 
Serbs  press  on  towards  Monastir;  Tchegel  and  3,000  prisoners  taken. 
Defensive  positions  around  Kenali  captured  by  the  Allies. 

Nov.  15.  Serbians  press  their  victory  over  the  Bulgarians;  they  progress  towards 
Jaratok.  French  troops  reach  the  river  Viro,  four  miles  from  Monastir. 
Falkenhayn  succeeds  in  bringing  his  heavy  guns  through  the  Torzburg 
Pass.  His  troops  penetrate  20  miles  within  Roumania  at  the  Roten 
Turm  Pass  and  25  miles  at  the  Vulcan  Pass.  French  repulse  a  German 
counter-attack  at  Ablaincourt  and  Pressoire. 

Nov.  16.  British  capture  the  village  of  Kavakli  beyond  the  Struma.  British  make 
further  advance  north  of  the  Ancre,  but  lose  a  l.ttle  ground  to  the  south 
and  around  Butte  de  Warlencourt.  Total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by 
British  in  the  Ancre  offensive  reaches  6,ooo.  Roumanians  still  retreating; 
severe  fighting  in  Torzburg,  Predeal  and  Vulcan  Passes. 

Nov.  17.  French  airman,  Captain  de  Beauchamps,  bombs  Munich,  crosses  Tyrol,  and 
lands  near  Venice.    British  progress  north  ot  the  Ancre. 

Nov.  18.  /a//  of  Monastir  to  General  SarraiVs  forces.  Falkenhayn  breaks  through  the 
Roumanian  lines  at  Tirga  Jiu  in  the  Jiul  Valley,  and  reaches  the  Orsova- 
Craiova  railway.  British  make  a  successful  advance  south  of  the  Ancre, 
reach  the  outskirts  of  Grandecourt,  and  take  772  prisoners. 

Nov.  19.  Allied  troops  enter  Monastir.  Allies  give  the  German,  Austro-Hungarian, 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  Legations  notice  to  leave  Athens  within  48  hours. 
Falkenhayn  advances  toward  Craiova  on  a  wider  front.  German  defeat 
at  Lupembe,  East  Africa. 

Nov.  20.     Roumanian  retirement  reaches  Filiaso,  22  miles  north-west  of  Craiova. 

Nov.  21.  Death  of  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria.  Falkenhayn  captures  Craiova, 
the  Capital  of  Western  Roumania.  British  hospital  ship  Britannic  either 
mined  or  torpedoed  in  Aegean;  50  lives  lost.  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  resigns.  Fighting  north  of  Monastir  around  Hill  1,050. 
Enemy  raids  British  trenches  south  of  St.  Elie;  26  men  missing. 

Nov.  22.  Enemy  Ministers  leave  Athens.  Fierce  fighting  near  Orsova;  Germans 
make  progress.    Fighting  continues  north  of  Monastir. 

Nov.  23.  Venezelist  Government  declares  war  on  Bulgaria.  M.  Stiirmer,  the  Russian 
Premier,  removed  from  his  post;  M.  Trepoff  appointed  his  successor.  Six 
German  destroyers  approach  the  north  end  of  the  Downs;  no  damage 
done.  British  hospital  ship  Braemar  Castle  mined  or  torpedoed  in  the 
Aegean ;  no  lives  lost.  Mackensen  crosses  the  Danube  at  Islaz  and  Simnitza; 
Roumanian  western  armies  fall  back  towards  the  Aluta  lines;  Orsova  and 
Turnu  Severin  captured  by  the  enemy  and  Roumanian  rearguards  forced 
quickly  to  retreat.  Allied  forces  make  progress  north  of  Monastir; 
Budimir  and  Suhudol  captured 
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Nov.  24.  Admiral  du  Foumet  issues  a  fresh  ultimatum  to  Greece;  10  mountain  bat- 
teries to  be  handed  over  by  December  1  and  remainder  to  the  material 
demanded  by  December  15th. 

Nov.  25.  Mackensen  joins  forces  with  Falkehhayn  in  Roumania.  Roumanians  retreat 
to  Rosiori  and  Alexandria. 

Nov.  26.  Germans  capture  Alexandria,  50  miles  south-east  of  Bucharest.  General 
Delmensingen  captures  Rymsick  and  takes  400  prisoners.  Orsova  army 
is  hard  pressed  and  loses  1,200  prisoners.  Enemy  troops  resume  offensive 
in  Dobrudja.  Serbs  capture  Hill  1,050,  north  of  Monastir.  German 
naval  raid  on  Lowestoft;  armed  trawler,  Narval,  sunk. 

Nov.  27.  Hostile  airships  raid  the  north-eastern  counties.  One  hundred  bombs 
dropped;  one  killed  and  16  injured.  One  Zeppelin  brought  down  by  an 
airman  of  the  R.F.C.  off  the  coast  of  Durham;  another  damaged  by  gun 
fire  and  despatched  by  airmen  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  off  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  Roumanian  retreat  continues;  Germans  capture 
Giurgevo  on  the  Danube  and  Curtea  de  Arges. 

Nov.  28.  Enemy  aeroplane  drops  bombs  on  London  (9  casualties)  and  is  later  brought 
down  in  France.  German  submarine  attacks  the  Brixham  fisiiing  fleet. 
Russdan  minor  successes  in  Carpathians  east  of  the  Jablonica  Pass  and  in 
Kirlibaba  region.  Von  Mackensen  within  17  miles  of  Bucharest.  Naval 
aeroplanes  bombard  Zeebrugge. 

Nov.  29.-  Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  been  appointed  First  Sea 
Lord,  and  that  Sir  David  Beatty  has  assumed  the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
German  advance  in  Roumania  continues;  Pitesti  and  Campuling  captured. 
The  Government  takes  possession  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

Nov.  30.     Germans  close  in  on  Bucharest  from  north,  west  and  south. 


'Well,  Freddie,"  said  his  mother,  "did  you  learn  anything  new  at  school  to-day?" 
"Yes'm,"  said  Freddie. 
"What  did  you  learn  new?" 

"  I  got  on  to  a  new  way  o'  gettin'  out  o'  school  fer  an  hour  by  snuffin'  red  ink  up  me 
nose." 


The  beetle  had  been  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  "But  what  is  the  name  of  the  black 
object  that  comes  in  the  dead  of  night,  crawling  slowly  along  the  passage,  and  creeping 
gradually  up  the  stairs?"  asked  the  teacher.    "Father,  sir,"  shouted  Billy  Smith. 


Too  Hard  to  Do. 

Little  Johnnie  Williams  was  crying  hard  when  he  walked  into  school  the  other 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  mother. 

"Toothache,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Williams?"  observed  the  master,  as  he  noticed  the 
tears  running  down  Johnnie's  bulging  cheeks. 

"No,  it  ain't  toothache,"  snapped  the  lady;  "that's  want  o'  food  and  vulgar  frac- 
tions, that  is.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  that  you  do,  settin'  a  child  such 
things  to  do.  Up  before  6  this  mornin',  the  boy  was  tryin'  to  find  out  before  'e  'ad  'is 
breakfas'  that,  supposin'  'ed  'ad  forty-nine  apples  and  'e  give  'is  Uncle  George  two- 
sevenths,  'is  Aunt  Rachel  one-seventh,  'is  brother  Bob  three-sevenths  and  kept  the 
rest  'isself,  'ow  many  they'd  each  'ave." 

"Well?" 

"It  ain't  well,"  continued  the  lady,  "cos  'e  tried  to  do  the  sum  with  marbles  'stead 
o'  apples.  Uncle  George's  lot  is  in  'is  right  'and  and,  'e's  got  fourteen;  Aunt  Rachel's 
is  in  's  left — she's  got  seven,  and  'es  got  seven  left  for  'isself  in  'is  coat  pocket;  but  'ow 
many  Brother  Bob  'ad,  'eaven  only  knows,  'cos  Johnnie  put  them  in  'is  mouth  and 
they've  got  wedged  in." 


Tbe  Battle  of  Jutland 

May  31-June  1,  1916 

J.  O.  CARLISLE,  M.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

IN  character  and  organisation  the  fleet  which  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  created  was  designed  to  serve  tv\-o  purposes.  It  was  to  be 
both  a  poHtical  influence  and  an  instrument  of  war.  In  the  event 
of  European  compHcations  it  was  intended  that  the  possession  of  a 
formidable  fleet  would  force  Great  Britain  to  remain  neutral.  Thus  the 
much -dreaded  blockade  would  be  prevented.  The  other  purpose  was 
the  use  of  the  fleet  for  making  sudden  onslaughts  which  at  little  cost  to 
the  assailants  would  inflict  serious  damage  on  the  enemy,  always,  how- 
ever, avoiding  a  prolonged  action  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  forces.  The 
first  purpose  failed  when  Mr.  Churchill  sent  the  Grand  Fleet  to  its  fight- 
ing stations  in  the  North  Sea  and  Britain  entered  the  war.  The  second 
purpose  was  little  more  successful.  In  the  outer  seas  sporadic  efi^orts 
were  made  to  interfere  with  Britain's  sea-borne  trade  but  they  came  to 
an  untimely  end  with  considerable  loss  of  useful  cruisers  as  a  result  of 
the  British  victory  ofi"  the  Falkland  Islands.  Nearer  home  sallying 
tactics  were  tried  with  the  assistance  of  the  mine  and  the  submarine,  but 
thanks  to  the  energy,  resource,  and  ingenuity  of  the  British  seamen,  this 
plan  also  was  of  little  avail.  The  German  fleet  failed  to  protect  Ger- 
many's foreign  possessions  or  her  commerce  and  for  the  most  part 
skulked  behind  mine  fields  and  defended  ports  while  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  carried  on  his  "submarine-blockade" — a  secret,  sneaking  war 
directed  alike  against  belligerent  and  neutral,  fishing-boat,  merchantman, 
and  passenger  liner.    The  "selected  moment"  had  not  yet  come. 

From  the  opening  of  the  war  the  British  navy  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  some  day  and  somewhere  they  would  meet  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  in  a  real  battle.  This  hope  had  comforted  them  during  long  months 
of  waiting  amid  the  winds  and  sleet  and  snow  of  the  North  Sea  winter. 
From  the  beginning  of  1916  the  hope  grew  stronger.  Dutch  fishermen 
reported  unusual  activity  at  Kiel  and  other  protected  ports;  the  on- 
slaught on  Verdun  became  daily  more  costly  and  fruitless;  Russian 
armies  began  to  stir:  the  German  people  needed  a  ''bracer"  and  it  looked 
like  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  navy  would  supply  the  needed 
stimulant.  On  May  30th,  the  bulk  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  left 
its  bases  on  one  of  its  customary  sweeps.    It  sailed  in  two  divisions:  the 
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Battle  Fleet  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe  to  the  north,  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet 
under  Sir  David  Beatty  to  the  south.  On  the  morning  of  May  31st  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet  also  put  to  sea  on  "an  enterprise  directed 
toward  the  north".  It  also  sailed  in  two  divisions:  the  Battle  squadron 
under  Vice-Admiral  von  Scheer  and  the  Cruiser  squadron  under  Vice- 
Admiral  von  Hipper.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  capital  ships 
of  the  German  Navy  were  present.  As  to  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  but  the  most  likely  one  seems  to  be  that  it  was  a 
gamble  forced  on  von  Scheer  by  the  state  of  popular  feeling  at  home. 

At  2.20p.m. on  Wed- 
nesday, 31st  May, 
Galatea,  flagship  of 
the  1st  Light  Cruiser 
Squadron  sighted 
enemy  vessels  to  the 
east.  Sir  David 
Beatty  at  once  altered 
his  course  so  as  to  put 
himself  between  the 
enemy  and  his  base. 
Soon  after  a  sea- 
plane sent  up  from 
Engadine  was  able  to 
report  that  the  enemy 
were  in  great  force. 
The  Germans  had 
discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British 
at  about  the  same 
time  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  fall  back  on 
their  main  Battle 
fleet.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  3.48 
propitious  omens    for   the 
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From  The  Times  History  of  the  War 


p.m.    at    18,500  yarxds   range   under   most 
British. 

But  in  all  battles  there  is  a  large  element  of  sheer  luck.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  battle  when  Sir  David  Beatty  had  all  the  odds  in  his  favour 
he  suffered  his  chief  losses.  A  chance  shot  struck  Indefatigable  and  she 
immediately  blew  up,  involving  the  loss  of  her  whole  company — about 
900  men.  Soon  after  Queen  Mary,  the  best  gunnery  ship  in  the  fleet, 
also  blew  up  carrying  down  with  her  1,000  men.  Meanwhile  the  des- 
troyers were  fighting  a  battle  of  their  own.     Regardless  of  the  odds, 
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absolutely  without  fear  they  dashed  at  the  German  ships.  It  was,  as 
one  officer  said,  a  battle  between  eggshells  and  sledgehammers,  and 
strange  to  say  the  sledgehammers  suffered  most.  Although  armed  with 
nothing  heavier  than  a  6  in.  gun  the  destroyers  launched  their  torpedoes 
with  such  accuracy  that  several  German  ships  dropped  out  of  action. 
The  gallantry  of  these  small  craft  cannot  be  overpraised. 

Shortly  before  5  p.m.  Southampton  reported  the  German  battle  fleet 
ahead.  Admiral  Beatty  at  once  swung  round  northward  aiming  to  lead 
the  combined  enemy  fleets  towards  Sir  John  Jellicoe  whom  he  knew 
to  be  racing  southward.  It  is  easy  to  guess  that  von  Scheer  and  von 
Hipper  now  hoped  with  their  united  forces  to  destroy  Beatty,  evidently 
knowing  nothing  of  Jellicoe's  proximity.  From  4.45  until  6.00  p.m.,  to  the 
mind  of  the  German  admirals,  the  battle  resolved  itself  into  a  British 
retirement  and  a  German  pursuit.  To  Sir  David  Beatty  it  looked  very 
different.  With  eight  capital  ships  he  was  taking  all  the  punishment 
nineteen  could  hand  out  and  yet,  although  von  Scheer  was  the  pursuer, 
his  movements  were  controlled  by  Sir  David  Beatty *s  will. 

Soon  after  6.30  p.m.  the  main  British  fleet  appeared  and  came  into 
action.  Admiral  von  Scheer  had  now  no  desire  to  linger  and  he  moved 
southeast  toward  his  bases  at  his  best  speed,  The  fighting  from  this 
point  becomes  somewhat  confused.  Fog  and  mist,  failing  daylight  and 
a  dense  pall  of  smoke  reduced  the  visibility  to  four  miles  but  the  British 
gunners  worked  their  pieces  with  deadly  accuracy  every  time  a  German 
ship  was  sighted.  The  morale  of  the  Germans  was  broken  and  their 
gunnery  now  became  wretched.  The  British  sustained  another  great 
loss  in  this  period.  Invincible  was  hit  by  a  shell  and  blew  up,  sinking 
immediately.  With  her  perished  Rear  Admiral  the  Hon.  Horace  Hood 
and  her  whole  ship's  company.  Black  Prince  was  also  sunk,  her  com- 
mander's last  message  being  a  cheerful  apology  to  his  squadron. 

The  battle  continued  intermittently  throughout  the  night  of  May 
31st  and  at  daylight  of  June  1st  there  was  not  an  enemy  ship  to  be  seen 
although  Sir  David  Beatty  scoured  the  whole  battle  area.  Sir  John 
Jellicoe  with  the  Battle  Fleet  then  returned  to  his  bases.  The  Germans 
being  closer  to  home  managed  to  publish  their  version  of  the  battle  first. 
Indeed  their  celerity  was  suspicious.  Even  if  their  account  of  their 
losses  had  been  true  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  heavier 
than  Britain's  in  proportion  to  their  total  strength  at  sea.  But  their 
version  was  not  true;  it  was  not  half  the  truth.  The  port  of  Wilhelms- 
haven  was  closed  to  the  world  that  no  one  might  learn  the  actual  casual- 
ties. Sir  John  Jellicoe,  basing  his  calculations  on  the  results  of  most 
careful  inquiries,  issued  a  list  of  the  losses  sustained  by  both  sides,  a 
digest  of  which  follows : 
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British  losses 
Queen  Afary— Battle  Cruiser.  .27,000  tons 

Indefatigable — Battle  Cruiser.  18,750  " 

Invincible — Battle  Cruiser 17,250  " 

Defence — Armed  Cruiser 14,600  " 

Black  Prince — Armed  Cruiser.  13,550  " 

Warrior — Armed  Cruiser. .  , .  .13,550  " 

Tipper  ary — Destroyer 1,430  " 

Ardent — Destroyer 935  " 

Fortune — Destroyer 935  " 

Shark— Yy^stToyer 935  " 

Sparrowhawk — Destroyer 935  " 

Nestor— Destroyer 1,000  " 

Nomad— Destroyer 1,000  " 

Turbulent— Destroyer 1,430  " 


113,300  tons 


German  losses 

2  Dreadnoughts 47,900  tons 

1  Deutschland 13,200 

1  Battle  Cruiser 28,000 

5  Light  Cruisers 24,500 

6  Destroyers 4,800 

1  Submarine 800 


119.200  tons 


These  were  the  minimum  certain  and  observed  German  losses.  In 
addition  one  first-class  battleship,  one  battle  cruiser  and  three  destroyers 
were  seen  to  be  badly  hit  and  falling  behind  their  line,  so  that  they 
probably  never  reached  harbour.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Pommern 
whose  loss  was  admitted  was  not  the  old  pre-dreadnought  of  that  name 
which  had  been  sunk  b}^  Commander  Max  Horton  in  the  previous  July, 
but  a  new  first-class  battleship. 

The  results  of  the  battle  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  The  British 
Grand  Fleet  still  retained  an  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea  communica- 
tions; its  grip  was  not  weakened,  much  less  broken;  its  prestige  and 
efficiency  stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever.  It  was  also  revealed  that 
the  Germans  had  nothing  "up  their  sleeve  ";  stories  of  18  in.  guns,  super- 
submarines,  wonderful  Zeppelins,  etc.,  were  bogeys.  In  morale,  efficiency 
and  equipment  they  were  inferior  to  the  British.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  says 
in  his  official  communique'. 

''The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  throughout  the  day  and  night  actions  was  entirely 
beyond  praise.  No  words  of  mine  can  do  them  justice.  Officers  and  men  were  cool 
and  determined  with  a  cheeriness  which  carried  them  through  everything.  The  heroism 
of  the  wounded  was  the  admiration  of  all.  I  cannot  adequately  express  the  pride  with 
which  the  spirit  of  the  fleet  filled  me." 


The  pupils  of  the  English  class  had  been  studying  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
and  the  "Spectre  Bridegroom"  in  Washington  Irving's  sketch  book.  The  hero  of  the 
iormer  is  the  ungainly  schoolmaster,  Ichabod  Crane.  The  two  maiden  aunts  of  Katrina 
Van  Tassel,  the  heroine  of  the  "Spectre  Bridegroom,"  are  spoken  of  as  "superannuated 
coquettes." 

Teacher — Who  in  the  sketch  book  is  known  as  a  "superannuated  coquette?" 

Inattentive  pupil — Ichabod  Crane. 


The  War  io  Qertnan  East  Africa 

A.  N.  SCARROW 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  of  Toronto. 

GERMAN  East  Africa  is  the  one  German  colony  that  still  holds  out 
against  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
as  well  in  her  geographical  conditions  as  in  her  better  preparation 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  Like  Germany  herself  this  great  colony  is  cen- 
trally situated  with  regard  to  her  opponents,  and  can,  like  Germany, 
bring  her  forces  to  bear  against  them  upon  whatever  point  she  thinks 
well  to  attack  or  finds  herself  forced  to  defend.  The  colony  is  traversed 
centrally  from  east  to  west  by  a  line  of  railway  780  miles  long,  running 
from  the  chief  seaport  of  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  also  by  a  shorter  line  of  about  200  miles  leading  from  the  port  of 
Tanga  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  British 
East  Africa  and  from  25  to  60  miles  distant.  This  latter  railway  supplies 
the  highest,  and  therefore  the  most  desirable,  territory  of  the  colony,  its 
western  terminus  being  in  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Africa.  In  addition  to  these  railways  and  a  few  miles  of 
spur  lines  leading  from  them,  the  country  is  crossed  by  a  great  number 
of  well-built  caravan  routes  as  well  as  other  less-travelled  roads  in  dis- 
tricts not  yet  opened  up. 

East  Africa  is  Germany's  largest  and  most  valuable  colonial  posses- 
sion. It  has  an  area  of  384,000  square  miles,  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Germany,  and  a  native  population  of  almost  8,000,000,  about  the  same 
as  Canada.  Since  taking  the  territory  over  from  a  colonization  company 
in  1890  and  administering  it  as  a  crown  colony,  the  German  Government 
has  lavished  great  attention  on  it  and  has  taken  great  pride  in  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  said  that  when  the  war  broke  out  they  were  planning 
and  preparing  for  a  great  bazaar  or  exposition  to  be  held  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  colony  and 
showing  its  possibilities.  The  Governor,  Colonel  von  Le t tow -Vor beck, 
is  an  experienced  military  leader  who  had  been  trained  in  colonial  ad- 
ministration in  the  Cameroons  and  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
African  climate.  In  addition  to  the  native  population  and  Arab  traders, 
there  were  in  the  colony  when  war  broke  out  about  3,000  or  possibly 
4,000  Europeans  made  up  of  officials,  traders,  missionaries,  adventurers 
and  visitors  who  had  come  to  attend  the  expected  exhibition.  These 
latter,  of  course,  could  not  get  back  home,  for  Britain  held  command  of 
the  seas,  and  so  they  have  shared  in  the  defence  of  the  country.     Of 
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native  soldiers,  trained  for  defence  under  German  officers,  the  Governor 
had  about  6,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  these,  it  is  believed, 
at  least  20,000  have  been  added  during  the  last  two  years. 
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It  has  long  been  thought  by  the  British  people  that  Germany  obtained 
her  territory  in  East  Africa  without  having  earned  it,  that  she  obtained  by 
her  characteristic  diplomacy  a  country  that  had  been  explored  by 
Britons  such  as  Baker,  Speke,  Grant,  Livingstone  and  Stanley.  Indeed 
the  central  railway  from  the  coast  to  Ujiji  follows  very  closely  the  route 
taken  by  Stanley  when,  in  1871,  he  went  to  find  Livingstone  in  the  heart 
of  the  dark  continent.  German  diplomacy,  however,  secured  this  great 
territory  in  1890  when  Great  Britain  agreed  to  divide  the  East  African 
country  and  take  the  northern  part,  which  she  divided  again  into  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda.  Britain  held  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  opposite  the  shores  of  the  German  territory,  but,  valuable  as 
these  have  been  as  bases  from  which  to  act  against  the  mainland,  they 
hardly,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman  to-day,  compensate  for  Heligoland, 
Germany's  stronghold  in  the  North  Sea,  which  was  given  in  exchange. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  result  of  another  piece  of  German 
diplomacy  in  the  bend  of  the  boundary  line  around  the  great  mountain 
peak  of  Kilimanjaro  which  the  present  Kaiser  wished  to  have  in  his  own 
possession,  claiming  that  it  had  been  seen  first  by  a  German.  Yet 
another  claim  of  the  British  to  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  on  the  shore  of  which  Livingstone  died,  was  given  up  to 
German  diplomacy  and  thus  Cecil  Rhodes'  dream  of  an  all-red  line  of 
railway  from  "the  Cape  to  Cairo"  was  rendered  impossible.  May  the 
result  of  this  war  make  the  dream  of  the  great  empire  builder  a  glad 
reality ! 

The  climate  of  German  East  Africa,  except  in  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  is  quite  unsuited  to  Europeans.  It  is  said  that  the  colony  has  all 
the  plagues  of  Eg>'pt  and  many  more  of  its  own.  It  is  the  home  of 
rinderpest,  that  scourge  of  the  cattle  of  Africa,  of  sleeping  sickness 
which  carries  off  the  natives  in  thousands,  of  the  tsetse  fly  whose  bite 
is  death  to  horse  or  mule,  and  of  malaria,  dysentery  and  the  dreaded 
blackwater  fever,  which  attack  Europeans.  In  Dar-es-Salaam,  the 
principal  town  and  seaport  of  the  colony,  all  business  is  transacted  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon,  owing  to  the  excessive  moist  heat. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  military  operations  are  very  difficult 
where  the  rains  are  tropical.  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers,  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses  charge  the  motor  transports,  giraffes  get  tangled  in  the 
telephone  wires,  baboons  protest  against  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  lions 
reconnoitre  the  outlying  patrols.  As  a  British  Tommy  expressed  it: 
"This  is  a  blooming  zoo — ^without  the  cages". 

Small  as  the  German  forces  were  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier  of  close 
to  2,500  miles,  the  British  forces  were  still  smaller.  When  war  was  de- 
clared the  greater  part  of  the  forces  of  British  East  Africa  were  absent 
on  a  punitive  expedition  in  Somaliland.     These  were  at  once  recalled 
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and  Indian  and  Egyptian  troops  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  few  British 
regulars  and  the  King's  African  Rifles,  a  noted  body  of  native  troops 
in  the  colony.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  preparation  for  hostilities  the 
British  found  the  enemy  attacking  her  territory  and  striking  towards 
the  line  of  the  Uganda  Railway.  Tavita,  the  end  of  a  branch  line  from 
Voi,  was  occupied  on  August  15th  and  preparation  was  made  for  a 
combined  attack  by  land  and  sea  on  Mombasa,  the  chief  British  port 
and  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  by  land  pro- 
ceeded successfully  until  on  October  2nd,  when  within  25  miles  of 
Mombasa,  they  were  defeated,  the  Konigsherg,  which  was  expected  to 
attack  from  the  sea,  having  been  forced  by  the  British  fleet  to  take 
shelter  in  the  swampy  mouth  of  the  Rufigi  River,  where  on  July  4th, 
1915,  she  was  discovered  in  hiding  and  destroyed  by  gun  fire  from 
monitors  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  These  events  really  give 
a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  situation  during  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  war;  the  enemy,  being  better  prepared,  had  the  bettter  of  the 
struggle  on  land,  but  Britain,  owing  to  her  naval  supremacy,  held 
control  of  the  sea  and  from  February,  1915,  maintained  a  close  block- 
ade of  the  coast  so  that  the  country  was  like  a  besieged  city. 

{To  he  continued). 
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The  Western  Front:  Spring  of  1916 

E.  L.  DANIHER,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

I.  Offensive  at  Verdun. 

Reasons  and  Preparations. — From  the  better  perspective  afforded 
by  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  German  offensive  at  Verdun  began,  we 
are  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  reasons  for  that  offensive.  During  the 
eighteen  months  of  war  Germany  had  had  a  large  measure  of  success; 
her  lines  had  held  all  round;  a  smashing  offensive  had  been  conducted 
against  Russia  followed  by  one  in  Serbia  in  the  fall  of  1915;  but  still 
she  had  not  obtained  a  decision.  She  had  on  every  front  failed  to  push 
success  to  its  final  conclusion — at  the  gates  of  Paris,  at  Ypres,  and 
against  vast  Russia.  And  now  the  Allies  were  increasing  their  numbers 
and  their  equipment  at  a  tremendous  rate;  they  were  for  the  first  time 
really  co-ordinating  their  efforts;  German  trade  was  dead;  the  exchange 
value  of  the  mark  was  falling;  great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  Father- 
land. 

A  decision  was  urgently  necessary;  and  victory,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  won  over  her  chief  land  opponent,  France;  and  that  at  the 
point  of  France's  maximum  strength,  Verdun.  Besides,  there  was  the 
moral  effect  to  be  secured  from  the  capture  of  the  "North-East  Gate". 
The  capture  of  Verdun  would  have  stirred  each  country  to  its  depths — 
but  in  opposite  ways! 

Throughout  the  winter  1915-1916,  the  Germans  were  pushing  for- 
ward their  preparations.  Thirteen  new  divisions  were  brought  up  on 
the  Western  Front.  The  heavy  artillery  used  in  the  Serbian  campaign 
was  transported  thence  in  December.  The  dea  was  to  amass  such  a 
weight  of  guns  that  the  period  of  preliminary  bombardment  could  be 
shortened  and  the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  bringing  up  reinforcements 
in  time  precluded.  The  French  knew  of  these  preparations,  but,  not 
knowing  where  the  blow  was  to  fall,  could  but  improve  their  arrange- 
ments and  await  developments, 

First  Phase. — When  all  was  ready  the  Germans  began  the  struggle. 
Zeppelins  and  airships  were  sent  behind  the  Allied  lines  to  destroy 
munition  depots  and  railway  junctions.  One  of  these  Zeppelins  was 
brought  down  at  Brabant  near  Revigny.  The  German  artillery  opened 
the  bombardment  on  Monday  morning,  February  21st.  The  intensity 
of  the  fire  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  launched  their 
infantry  attack  that  same  evening.    The  French  fought  with  wonderful 
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heroism,  but  by  Wednesday  morning  the  three  important  wooded  areas — 
Haumont,  Caures,  and  Herbebois,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  many  men  and  much  material.  The  French  artillery  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Meuse  now  was  able  to  pour  a  most  destructive  fire 
into  the  advancing  columns  on  the  east  bank,  and  checked  them;  but 
farther  east  the  Germans  went  forward.  But  then  a  lull  ensued,  which 
meant  the  moving  up  of  the  heavy  guns. 

The  French  Staff  now  knew  the  real  attack  w^as  at  Verdun.  Accord- 
ingly the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  armies*  was  shifted  near  that  point 
of  the  line.  Castelnau  was  detailed  by  Joffre  to  instruct  in  the  whole 
emergency.  Petain  arrived  on  the  25th  to  take  direct  charge.  It  was 
decided  to  defend  Verdun  and  to  hold  on  to  the  area  across  the  Meuse. 
The  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Woevre  plain  to  the  heights  east 
of  Verdun.  And  yet  the  contingency  of  a  retreat  was  provided  for  by 
having  an  army  west  of  the  Meuse  to  cover  such  a  move.  The  transport 
facilities  had  to  be  reorganised.  The  main  road  to  Verdun  was  under 
fire,  and  only  a  light  line  to  the  south  was  available.  This  line  was 
reserved  for  the  supplying  of  food.  To  take  care  of  the  movement  of 
troops  and  the  carrying  of  munitions,  an  extensive  motor  transport  was 
organised;  4,000  supplementary  lorries  were  put  on.  These,  with  the 
regular  transports,  constituted  a  moving  platform,  a  lorry  every  thirty 
seconds!     It  proved  wonderfully  efficient. 

With  guns  in  the  new  emplacements  the  struggle  was  resumed. 
Douaumont  was  taken,  and  the  battle  went  on.  It  grew  even  more 
sanguinary  than  on  the  previous  days;  attack  and  counter-attack 
followed  in  quick  succession;  the  same  wonderful  standing-up  under 
artillery  fire  on  the  part  of  the  French;  the  same  ceaseless  onslaughts 
with  appalling  losses  on  the  part  of  the  Germans!  They  fell  in  vain  on 
the  French  second  line  of  defence;  the  "shock  army"  of  Germany  was 
itself  badly  shaken,  and  the  task  developed  upon  the  ordinary  troops  of 
the  line. 

Second  Phase. — The  German  generals  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  changing  their  plans.  The  frontal  attacks  from  the  north- 
east had  run  against  an  impassable  barrier.  They  now  widened  their 
front  to  include  the  semi-circle  about  Verdun,  dealing  their  main  blows 
alternately  on  either  side  of  the  first  point  of  attack. 

The  French  artillery  west  of  the  Meuse  had  been  troublesome 
The  first  effort  of  the  new  attack  on  March  6th  was  directed  against 
Dead  Man  Hill  and  Goose  Hill,  with  considerable  success  during  the 
first  few  days.  Then  the  battle  flared  up  all  along  the  front  across  the 
Meuse — Pepper  Ridge,  Haudrcmont  Farm,  Fort  Vaux.  The  French, 
during  the  lull  the  preceding  week,  had  prepared  for  them;  their  artillery 
did  deadly  execution.    The  struggle  increased  in  intensity  day  by  day, 
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reaching  a  climax  about  the  15th,  especially  about  Dead  Man  Hill  and 
Hill  304,  on  the  west,  and  at  Fort  Vaux,  on  the  east.  The  gallant 
defence  offered  by  the  French  armies  against  the  supreme  efforts  of  the 
enemy  passes  adequate  description,  even  had  one  unlimited  space.  The 
soldiery  of  France  won  the  admiration,  hearty  and  generous,  of  the 
whole  world! 

Two-thirds  of  the  army  extraordinary,  built  up  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Verdun,  were  now  maimed,  and  the  ordinary  troops  were 
called  on  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  Towards  the  latter  part  of  March 
the  Germans  showed  a  disposition  to  straighten  out  the  business  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  Certain  adjustments  would  be  necessary,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  the  Melancourt-B6thincourt  salient  west  of  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Fort  Vaux  position  to  the  east.  Throughout  the  month  of  April 
these  two  projects  occupied  their  attention,  though  with  decreasing 
vigour  ^with  the  passing  days. 

Third  Phase. — When  the  enemy  began  to  lag  the  French  resumed 
the  old  provocative  or  "nibbling"  tactics,  threatening  to  take  the 
offensive  in  order  to  draw  out  further  ofTensives  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  The  efforts  of  the  Germans,  from  May  1st  on,  can  better  be 
called  "defensive-offensives"  And  now,  if  not  already  operative,  an 
additional  motive  forced  on  these  offensives — the  attempt  to  keep  the 
French  from  giving  any  solid  aid  to  the  British  in  their  inevitable  attack. 
About  this  time  General  Nivelle  succeeded  General  Petain  at  Verdun. 

During  the  third  week  of  May  the  fiercest  fighting  took  place  between 
Hill  304  and  Dead  Man  Hill.  The  next  week  the  storm-centre  shifted 
to  the  east  bank;  Douaumont  was  retaken  by  the  French  on  May  23rd, 
but  captured  again  by  the  Germans  on  May  24th.  Then  the  struggle 
moved  back  to  the  west  bank  where  after  fearful  losses  the  Germans 
drove  the  French  from  the  heights  in  dispute  and  threatened  to  break 
through.  These  were  critical  days.  But  the  French  artillery  kept  the 
enemy  from  occupying  the  positions  from  which  they  themselves  had 
been  driven.  The  vortex  moved  again  to  the  east,  where  during  the  first 
week  of  June  they  forced  a  way  into  Fort  Vaux.  The  gallant  defender. 
Major  Reynal,  was  allowed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  retain  his  sword  in 
recognition  of  his  valour. 

So,  after  the  initial  success  in  February,  the  three  months  or  more 
following,  were  consumed  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  second  line  of 
defence  on  the  wings.  And  yet  a  third  and  more  formidable  line  re- 
mained !  To  this  task  they  now  addressed  themselves.  On  the  way  they 
had  to  take  Fleury;  this  occupied  the  third  week  of  June.  But  Fleury 
taken,  the  way  lay  open  to  Fort  Souville.  In  a  desperate  counter-attack 
the  French  saved  the  day;  the  most  savage  hand-to-hand  encounter  of 
all  these  four  savage  months ;  a  fitting  climax  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
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past!    And,  as  if  seconding  such  a  fine  display  of  patriotism,  the  British 
guns  opened  the  preliminary  bombardment  in  the  north. 

The  total  French  casualties  ran  up  to  250,000;  but  the  German  losses 
were  about  the  half  million  mark.  Considerable  material  had  been  lost 
and  a  rather  important  section  of  country.  So  even  in  the  tangible 
evidences  the  balance  was  adverse  to  Germany.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
their  soldiery  what  a  loss  to  Germany  I  What  an  inspiration  accrued 
to  the  defenders  of  Verdun  and  all  France! 

II.  West  Front  During  Verdun  Offensive. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  motive  for  the  Verdun  offensive — the 
German  desire  to  prevent  real  aid  being  given  the  British  offensive  then 
preparing.  They  must  head  it  off.  On  the  other  hand  the  Allies  had 
everything  to  gain  by  delay;  their  material  was  accumulating,  and 
thorough  working-out  of  details  would  help  to  guarantee  results.  So 
they  delayed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  inactive.  Bombardments, 
mining  operations,  trench-raiding  (devised  by  Canadians),  and  aerial 
reconnaissance  were  being  carried  out  daily.  At  no  place  but  Verdun 
did  the  enemy  feel  prepared  to  undertake  any  serious  assault.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  on  Easter  Sunday  they  tried  the  temper 
of  some  Irish  regiments  and  found  it  altogether  steely.  Meanwhile  the 
British  waited.  Russian  regiments,  on  a  mission  of  friendship,  arrived 
in  Marseilles  about  this  time;  and  soon  after,  the  Australian  troops 
were  .transferred  to  the  West  Front. 

Still  the  British  waited;  so  much  so  that  Frenchmen  in  their  distress 
began  to  ask,  "What  are  the  British  doing?"  On  two  occasions  General 
Haig  had  placed  the  British  armies  at  the  disposal  of  Joffre;  but  the 
answer  each  time  was,  "Prepare;  wait!"  The  French  commander  did 
request  relief  on  his  left  wing;  this  relief  was  promptly  afforded  in  the 
taking  over  by  the  British  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  line. 

Other  than  at  Verdun,  the  strongest  German  attack  was  made 
against  the  Ypres  salient  defended  by  the  Canadians.  What  the  motive 
was  can  only  be  guessed.  On  the  second  day  of  June,  with  superior 
numbers,  they  rushed  upon  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Princess 
Pats  and  the  Royal  Canadians  holding  Hooge  and  Sanctuary  Woods. 
Stubbornly  our  men  fell  back  towards  Hill  60  and  Zillebeke.  But 
reinforced,  they  fought  their  way  up  nearly  to  the  old  positions  on 
June  3rd.  A  German  order,  "In  view  of  the  enemy's  characteristics, 
we  have  to  expect  a  strong  attack  at  any  time",  pays  an  unintentional 
compliment.  On  June  12th  the  ground  was  all  won  back.  The  Germans 
did  not  try  again;  matters  were  becoming  too  lively  farther  south. 


The  Russian  Armenian  Campaign 


D.  E.  HAMILTON,  M.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 


THE  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  in  November,  1914,  made  a 
new  fighting  front  for  Russia  along  the  Caucasian  frontier. 
This  frontier  was  garrisoned  by  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus, 
commanded  by  Vorontzov  Dashkor.  The  efforts  which  Russia  was 
putting  forth  on  the  main  front  in  Europe  did  not  permit  the  immediate 
strengthening  of  the  Caucasus  forces  for  a  serious  offensive  against 
Turkey.  The  Russians  therefore  remained  content  to  await  the  Turkish 
armies,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  Russian  terri- 
tory. 
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ANATOLIA        AN-D      ARM^NiA. 

The  Turks  opened  the  campaign  in  the  late  autumn  of  1914  by 
sending  two  strong  armies  into  Transcaucasia.  Their  objectives  were 
Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  inland  fortress  of  Kars.  The  first  of 
these  armies  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Russian  forces  at  Ardahan 
on  January  3rd,  1915.  The  second  met  the  same  fate  two  days  later  at 
Sarikamish.  These  victories  brought  the  Turkish  offensive  to  a  com- 
plete halt.  The  Turks  were  driven  back  over  the  frontier  in  some  dis- 
order, but  succeeded  in  taking  up  a  strong  defensive  line  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  just  within  their  frontier,  running  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Olti  Chai,  from  there  to  Kuprikeni,  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
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Sharian  River,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Van,  on  which  the  Turkish  right 
rested.  Fighting  continued  on  a  small  scale  around  Lake  Van,  the  town 
of  Van  changing  hands  several  times  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  line 
indicated  above  was  held  intact  by  the  Turks  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1915.  This  fruitless  campaign  cost  the  Turks  upwards 
of  70,000  casualties. 

On  September  5th,  1915,  the  Czar  took  over  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forces.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  had  conducted  the 
operations  on  the  main  front  in  Europe  until  that  time,  was  relieved  of 
his  command  and  sent  to  the  Caucasus  as  Viceroy.  At  this  time  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  Caucasus  numbered  approximately  150,000  men. 
Heavy  reinforcements  were  despatched  to  them  on  the  news  of  the 
coming  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Three  divisions  of  these  reinforcements 
were  diverted  to  Mesopotamia  to  stiffen  the  army  opposing  General 
Townshend's  advance  on  Bagdad.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
arrival,  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Caucasus  were  about  100,000  strong, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  army  corps  were  added.  So  in  January, 
1916,  the  opposing  forces  in  the  Caucasus  were  fairly  evenly  matched 
in  numbers,  the  advantage  resting  with  the  Russians. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  Turkish  army  lay  not  so  much  in  its 
numbers  as  in  its  wretched  communications.  The  nearest  available 
rail-head  was  Angora,  some  five  hundred  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  minimum  time  in  which  supplies  could  reach  the  Turkish  forces 
from  that  base  was  30  days.  In  mid-winter,  owing  to  the  deep  snow 
which  covers  the  Anatolian  plateau  at  that  season,  a  much  longer  time 
would  be  required,  as  the  roads  are  then  practically  impassable  for 
motor-transport.  The  ordinary  lines  of  supply  were  from  the  Black 
Sea  ports  of  Trebizond  and  Samsun,  but  these  were  useless  to  the  Turks 
as  the  Russian  fleet  had  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  Up  to  the  end  of 
February  Russian  cruiser  squadrons  had  sunk  more  than  4,000  Turkish 
vessels.  In  one  cruise  of  three  days  in  January  more  than  200  ships 
were  destroyed.  These  naval  operations  cut  off  all  supplies  by  sea 
from  the  Turkish  forces,  and  reduced  their  communications  to  the  long 
and  difficult  land  route. 

The  Russians  were  much  more  favourably  situated.  The  railway 
from  Tifiis  to  Sarikamish  gave  them  a  railhead  immediately  behind 
their  lines.  It  was  thus  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  them  to  bring 
up  munitions  and  supplies. 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  Grand  Duke  resolved  to  begin  an 
offensive.  The  autumn  months  had  been  spent  in  preparation.  The 
date  of  the  offensive  was  originally  set  for  the  early  spring,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces  from  Gallipoli  in  the  early  part  of  January 
compelled  him  to  expedite  his  plans.    He  had  to  strike  before  the  Turkish 
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divisions  released  at  Gallipoli  could  reach  the  Caucasus  front.  The 
six  or  seven  weeks  necessary  for  their  transportation  gave  him  his 
opportunity. 

Two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  was  completed,  three 
widely  separated  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Turkish  front.  One 
column  moved  from  Olti  along  the  Olti  Chai,  took  the  enemy's  left  wing 
by  surprise  and  thrust  it  back  on  Lake  Tortum.  The  danger  of  en- 
velopment caused  by  this  success  compelled  the  Turkish  left  to  fall 
back  toward  Erzerum  The  Russian  left  column,  70  miles  to  the  south, 
attacked  the  Turkish  right  simultaneously  and  with  equal  success. 
The  main  thrust  in  the  centre  pushed  the  Turks  back  to  the  village  of 
Kuprikeni,  which  commands  the  one  available  bridge  over  the  Araxes 
River.  On  January  18th  the  village  was  captured,  and  the  three  Turkish 
divisions  defending  it  were  driven  in  rout  along  the  road  to  Erzerum. 

The  three  attacking  columns  followed  up  their  initial  successes  at 
top  speed.  The  northern  force  drove  a  wedge  still  further  into  the 
Turkish  Uth  Army  Corps  opposing  it,  separating  one  division  from  the 
main  body  and  compelling  the  rest  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  prisoners.  The  southern  attack  was  pushed 
home,  and  rolled  back  the  Turkish  right  upon  Mush,  isolating  tw^o 
divisions  in  the  process.  On  January  19th,  General  Yudenitch,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  field  operations,  with  the  centre  column  reached 
Hassen  Kaleh,  where  he  anticipated  strong  Turkish  resistance.  The 
Turks,  however,  had  been  too  badly  broken  at  Kuprikeni  to  do  more 
than  fight  a  slight  rear-guard  action  The  next  day  the  retreat  reached 
the  strong  position  of  the  Deve  Boyun,  "the  Camel's  neck",  a  horse-shoe 
of  hilly  ground  which  constituted  the  main  defensive  lines  of  the  fortress 
of  Erzerum     Here  the  Turks  made  an  effort  to  stem  the  Russian  advance. 

The  Russian  attack  had  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations.  The 
whole  Turkish  front  had  been  smashed  in  for  50  miles,  large  quantities 
of  guns,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  had  been  captured, 
upwards  of  4,000  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  the  heavy  casualties 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  had  seriously  impaired  his  morale.  Two  Turkish 
divisions  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  north  had  been  separated  from 
the  main  armies.  The  speed  of  the  Russian  advance  left  many  Turkish 
detachments  cut  off  on  ridges  and  in  valleys,  with  no  alternative 
but  to  make  their  way  to  the  coast  or  to  Kurdistan,  or  to  surrender. 

From  January  26th  to  February  10th  the  main  operations  were 
halted.  The  investment  of  Erzerum  was  impossible  for  the  number  of 
men  General  Yudenitch  had  at  his  disposal.  Consequently,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortress.  For  this,  lines  of 
communication  had  to  be  organised  and  heavy  guns  and  ammunition 
brought  up  over  mountain  roads  deep  in  snow*.     By  February  10th  this 
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was  accomplished  On?  that  date  the  right  column  of  the  attack  under 
General  Prjevalsky  began  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Kara  Gubek  and 
took  it  on  the  12th.  On  the  13th  Fort  Tafta  was  carried  by  storm. 
During  the  next  two  days  one  fort  alter  another  fell  to  the  victorious 
Russians,  and  on  the  evening  of  February  15th  the  whole  of  the  Deve 
Boyun  ridge  was  virtually  in  Russian  hands.  Erzerum  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  on  Wednesday  the  16th  the  fortress  was  evacuated.  At 
mid- day  the  Cossacks  rode  into  the  city.  The  strongest  fortress  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  had  been  captured  by  assault  in  four  days. 

The  only  task  remaining  was  to  sweep  up  the  slower  rem.nants  of 
the  garrison.  According  to  the  Russian  official  statement,  253  officers, 
12,753  unwounded  prisoners;  and  as  many  more  sick  and  wounded  were 
captured;  323  guns,  9  standards  and  huge  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
stores  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Five  divisions  of  Turkish 
troops  were  destroyed  as  fighting  units,  and  casualties  of  not  less  than 
60,000  were  suffered  by  the  vanquished  army. 

The  fall  of  Erzerum  meant  the  loss  of  Armenia  to  Turkey.  The 
country  which  had  suffered  the  most  under  the  cruel  oppression  of 
Turkish  misrule  was  justly  the  first  to  be  torn  from  her  grasp.  The 
conquest  of  Armenia,  however,  was  not  the  only  task  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Russian  armies.  The  beleaguered  British  force  at  Kut-el-Amara 
awaited  relief.  The  great  wheat  fields  of  Anatolia,  the  heart  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  still  lay  untouched  beyond  Erzinghian. 

These  tasks  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Russians.  The  hope 
of  relieving  the  British  lay  in  the  advance  of  the  Russian  left  wing  from 
Mush  to  Diarbekr.  Once  that  town  was  reached,  the  main  Turkish 
communications  with  Mesopotamia  by  the  line  of  the  Bagdad  railway 
would  be  threatened.  But  the  heavy  snow  retarded  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, and  before  any  results  were  attained  reinforcements  from  Gallipoli 
stiffened  the  Turkish  resistance  and  brought  the  Russian  left  wing  to  a 
halt. 

An  advance  upon  Anatolia  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  Russian 
central  column  moving  along  the  road  from  Erzerum  to  Erzinghian. 
This  movement  necessitated  an  equal  advance  by  the  Russian  right 
along  the  Black  Sea  coast.  So,  while  the  centre  pushed  on  to  the  west 
of  Erzerum,  occupying  Mam^akhutun,  forces  were  landed  on  the  Black 
Sea  coast  at  Atina.  These  troops  marched  along  the  coast,  occupying 
in  succession  the  towns  of  Maprava,  Rizeh,  Of,  Surmaneh,  and  finally, 
on  April  17th  Trebizond  itself. 

By  this  time  the  Turks  were  offering  strong  resistance  to  the  Russian 
advance,  which  was  finally  halted  on  the  line  ruiming  from  Trebizond  to 
Bitlis.  On  May  30th  the  Turks  began  a  strong  offensive  which  drove 
back  the  Russian  centre  as  far  as  Mamakhutun.      On  June  10th   the 
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Russians  defeated  the  Turks  decisively,  bringing  their  offensive  to  a 
complete  stop. 

On  July  8th,  the  Russians  launched  a  drive  from  their  centre  towards 
Erzinghian  with  complete  success.  The  Turkish  positions  were  stormed 
and  their  lines  pierced.  By  July  12th  the  Russians  had  driven  the 
enemy  30  miles  along  the  road  to  Erzinghian  On  July  24th  the  Russian 
centre  reached  that  town  and  occupied  it  the  following  day.  At  the 
same  time  their  right  wing  advanced,  taking  Baiburt  on  July  15th  and 
Gumuskhaneh  five  days  later. 

These  victories  firmly  established  the  Russian  forces  on  a  line  running 
from  Trebizond  through  Gumuskhaneh  and  Erzinghian  to  Mush  and 
Bitlis.  This  line  is  the  one  held  at  time  of  writing.  The  Russian  armies 
are  just  on  the  edge  of  the  country  in  which  the  Turks  grow  a  great  part 
of  their  food  and  from  which  the  Sultan  draws  the  best  of  his  soldiers. 
They  are  now  in  a  position  to  strike  at  the  economic  heart  of  Turkey, 
and  when  a  favourable  occasion  arises,  we  shall  probably  see  a  rapid 
advance  into  Anatolia  through  Sivas.  The  possession  of  Trebizond 
gives  them  a  good  port  as  a  base  of  supplies,  which  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  will  enable  them  to  utilize  to  the  full. 

We  see  then  that  the  Armenian  campaign  of  1916  resulted  in  important 
material  successes  for  Russia.  From  a  military  standpoint,  these 
operations,  so  cleverly  planned  and  brilliantly  executed  in  the  face  of 
countless  difficulties,  are  an  achievement  which  adds  fresh  glory  to  the 
Russian  arms.  Furthermore,  when  we  consider  that  a  campaign  of 
such  magnitude  was  organised  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  at  a 
time  when  the  armies  of  Russia's  enemies  were  far  within  her  borders 
and  enormous  demands  were  being  made  upon  her  strength,  we  have 
sure  proof  of  the  wonderful  vitality  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  our 
great  ally. 


Method  in  His  Dullness. 
Country  Teacher — You  notice  that  boy  who  stands  at  the  foot  of  his  class?    Well, 
last  summer  he  was  the  brightest  boy  in  school. 

Inspector — He  is  now.    I  notice  the -foot  of  the  class  is  nearest  the  stove. — Puck. 


Not  the  Language  of  the  Tribe. 

A  young'college  graduate,  out  bicycling  one  day,  lost  control  of  his  machine  on  a 
steep  hill  and  was  tumbled  off.    Two  men  found  him  lying  in  the  road. 

"What's  the  matter?"  they  said. 

"Well,"  replied  the  college  man,  "I  came  down  that  decline  with  greatest  velocity 
and  lost  my  centre  of  gravity,  and  was  precipitated  on  the  hard  macadamized  road." 

"  G'wan,  leave  him  alone,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "he's  a  foreigner." — Detroit  Saturday 
Night. 


Questions  on  the  War 

The  following  questions  appeared  on  Departmental  examination 
papers  in  Ontario  in  1915  and  1916.  Our  Special  War  Edition  contains 
73  such  questions. 

Middle  School — British  and  Canadian  History,  1915. 

2.  Trace  the  causes  which  led  our  Empire  to  engage  in  the  war  of 
1914-15,  and  explain  as  fully  as  you  can  the  momentous  interests  at 
stake. 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  war  of  1914-15,  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(a)  Naval  operations. 

{h)  Land  operations  in  Belgium  and  France. 

1916. 

2.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  Great  War  of  1914-16,  under  the 
following  heads: — 

{a)  Immediate  causes  of  the  war. 

{h)  The  part  played  in  the  struggle  by  Canada. 

(c)  The  part  played  in  the  struggle  by  the  other  Overseas  Dominions. 

3.  Give  a  concise  account  of  each  of  the  following: — 

(a)  The  German  advance  through  Belgium  to  the  Marne  in  the 
Great  War  of  1914-16. 

{b)  The  naval  operations  of  the  Great  War  of  1914-16. 
Upper  School — History — Second  Course,  1915. 

2.  By  reference  to  the  great  European  war  of  1914-15,  show  the 
importance  of  sea  power  to  Great  Britain.  Discuss  the  effect  of  sea 
power  on  the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

8.  What  is  the  Balkan  (or  Near  Eastern)  Question?  Show  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  Balkan  Question  and  the  great  European 
war  of  1914-15. 

1916. 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Austria  and  of  Russia 
toward  the  Balkan  States  since  1900. 

9.  Trace  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente.  Show  how  these  alHances  and  understandings  affected  the 
political  and  military  situation  in  July  and  August  1914. 

Upper  School — History — First  Course,  1915. 
5.  Describe  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  German  States 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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8.  In  the  diplomatic  discussion  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  European  war  of  1914-15,  what  was  the  stand  taken  by  (a)  Austria, 
(b)  Russia?  Show  clearly  how  and  why  Great  Britain  became  involved 
in  the  struggle. 

1916. 

9.  Compare  the  colonial  empire  of  Germany  in  1913  with  that  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year.  How  is  the  German  desire 
for  colonial  expansion  directly  or  indiiectly  connected  with  the  origin 
cf  the  Great  War  of  1914-16? 

10.  Describe  the  attitude  and  diplomatic  action  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  towards  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  during  the  crisis 
of  1914  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

Entrance  to  Model  Schools — British  and  Canadian  History,  1915. 
7.  Discuss  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote,  of  the  Great  European 
War  of  1914-15.    Why  did  Britain  enter  this  war? 

Lower  School,  British  and  Canadian  History,  1916. 

4.  (e)  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Great  War  of  1914-16. 

7.  (a)  How  has  the  Great  War  of  1914-16  affected  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire? 

(b)  Describe  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  Canada  and  Australia 
respectively. 

Pass  Matriculation,  British  and  Canadian  History,  1916. 

5.  What  part  has  the  sea-power  of  Great  Britain  played  in  the  present 
European  War? 

9.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  first  contingent  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  the  present  war. 

Honor  Matriculation — Modern  History,  1915. 
9.  Describe  the  races,  religions  and  languages  of  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania. 

1916. 

7.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  What  have  been 
the  causes  of  the  break-up? 

8.  State  Great  Britain's  case  against  Germany. 

Honor  Matriculation,  Mediaeval  History,  1916. 
8.  Compare  the  German.  Empire  of  to-day  with  the  Germany  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 


In  the  Examination  Paper. 
Question — What  is  a  "bigoted  devotee  of  the  old  school?" 
Answer — A  member  of  the  School  Board  who  wants  his  own  way. 


Primary  Department 

Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Correlation. — The  "occupation  idea"  for  this  month  correlates 
well  with  the  central  thought  in  "Primary  Studies  in  English"  in  this 
issue.  After  the  weaving  lesson,  the  poem  The  Wonderful  Weaver,  by 
George  Cooper,  may  be  taught.  The  weaving  of  the  tam  illustrates 
the  poem  Over  in  the  Meadow  and  the  myth  story  A  rachne. 

When  studying  the  poems  Jack  Frost  and  The  Artist  the  child  may 
watch  the  fairyland  pictures  on  the  frosted  window  pane — the  work 
of  Jack  Frost,  the  silent  worker.  After  watching  the  window  pane,  have 
the  child  draw  a  picture  of  the  window  as  it  looked  before  Jack  Frost 
arrived,  and  then  again  after  his  arrival.  After  the  poems  have  been 
studied  have  the  rocks,  castles,  palm  trees,  cows  and  sheep  mentioned 
in  the  poems  cut  out  and  pasted. 

Special  Days. — February  is  our  shortest  month.  February  2nd  is 
the  day,  according  to  the  old  legend,  when  Father  Bruin  comes  out  to 
see  whether  he  can  see  his  shadow.  If  he  sees  it,  back  into  his  den  he 
goes  to  stay  six  weeks,  and  no  signs  of  Spring  will  there  be  for  six  weeks. 
If  he  does  not  see  it  he  stays  out  and  we  may  look  for  an  early  Spring. 
The  legend  presents  two  pictures — the  bright  sunshiny  day  and  the 
gloomy  dark  day. 

Cut  out  and  paste  a  blue  sky,  snowy  ground,  a  bright  golden  sun, 
a  cave  in  the  hillside  and  the  shaggy  bear  standing  near  the  cave.  Change 
the  sky  to  dark  gray,  and  we  have  the  opposite  picture.  The  bear  may 
be  placed  in  a  different  position. 

February  14th  is  the  birthday  of  dear  old  Saint  Valentine  whom  all 
little  people  love;  also  some  big  people  who  have  young  hearts.  In  his 
memory  we  send  pretty  messages  of  love  in  form  of  valentines,  flowers, 
or  gifts.  After  the  story  has  been  told,  hearts  and  doves  may  be  cut 
out.  A  little  game  may  be  played.  On  the  back  of  each  heart  a  word  is 
written.  The  hearts  are  placed  in  a  box.  Each  child  comes,  draws  a 
"valentine"  and,  if  he  can  tell  the  word,  he  may  keep  his  valentine. 
Borders  of  hearts  and  doves  may  be  outlined  with  coloured  seeds  or 
pegs.  Refer  to  page  145  of  the  manual  on  Manual  Training  for  many 
valentine  paper-cutting  illustrations.  Pretty  valentines  may  be  made 
by  using  the  mats  in  the  weaving  occupation. 
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Weaving. — This  occupation  trains  and  strengthens  the  hand  and 
cultivates  dexterity.  If  the  child  has  come  from  the  kindergarten  he  has 
some  idea  of  the  preliminary  stages.  Oil  cloth  mats  6''X6''  may  be  cut 
into  strips.  Weave  with  coloured  slats  to  gain  the  "over  one  and  under 
one"  idea  with  material  that  is  indestructible. 

Paper  mats  are  the  next  step.  The  material  is  light  to  handle  and 
is  capable  of  great  variety.  The  simplest  stitch  is  under  one  and  over 
one,  first  with  strips  the  same  width  and  then  with  narrow  and  wide 
strips.  Under  and  over  by  twos  and  threes  follow;  also  combinations 
forming  many  intricate  patterns.  A  calendar  pasted  to  a  woven  mat 
makes  a  pretty  present.  Tie  the  mat  to  a  piece  of  cardboard.  A  picture 
pasted  on  makes  the  mat  into  a  picture  frame.  Refer  to  pages  126  and 
127  of  the  manual.  If  the  four  corners  of  the  mat  are  folded  to  the 
centre  and  lined  with  wadding  scented  with  sachet  powder,  a  handker- 
chief case  is  produced. 

Hand  looms. — ^Wooden  looms  made  of  slate  frames  with  holes  punched 
in  the  end  pieces  may  be  used  (see  page  132  of  the  manual).  The 
Tyndall  or  Todd  looms  may  be  bought  from  a  school  supply  firm.  Doll's 
carpets,  rugs,  towels  and  hammocks  may  be  made  on  these  looms. 
Chenille,  candle  wicking,  jute,  hemp,  wool,  silkeline,  raphia,  cheese  cloth 
or  silk  pieces  are  some  of  the  materials  used  in  weaving. 

String  the  wool  or  other  material  across  the  loom  from  hole  to  hole 
for  the  warp.  Weave  in  and  out  or  under  one  and  over  one  with  a  shuttle 
or  wooden  needle  to  make  a  rug. 

Hammocks  (see  plate  19,  page  131  of  manual)  are  more  difficult. 
Tie  two  rings  at  the  back  of  the  loom  and,  as  the  threads  are  strung, 
pass  through  the  rings  each  time  and  back  across  the  loom.  Cut  the 
woof  threads  of  equal  length  and  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
loom.    This  makes  a  fringe. 

Cardboard  looms. — Circular  and  rectangular  looms  may  be  made  from 
cardboard.  On  the  edge  of  a  circular  card,  4''  in  diameter,  punch  an 
odd  number  of  holes  (17).  To  start  the  tam  pass  the  needle  through 
centre  hole  and  across  the  loom  to  a  hole  at  the  edge,  tie  on  the  reverse 
side;  then  continue  to  pass  needle  up  through  centre  hole  and  down 
through  hole  on  edge  until  threads  have  been  passed  through  all  the 
holes.  When  adding  wool,  tie  the  knot  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  disk. 
Bring  needle  up  centre  and  weave  over  and  under  in  spider-like  fashion. 
When  the  cap  is  complete,  cut  half  way  between  the  centre  and  edge 
on  the  reverse  side.  Tie  the  centre  cluster  with  a  bit  of  yarn  and  trim 
to  form  pompon.  The  threads  are  pulled  out  of  holes  on  edge  and  tied, 
taking  two  threads  at  a  time.  Turn  knots  under  and  sew.  Trim  by 
crotcheting  on  the  edge.     Put  a  ribbon  or  a  crotcheted  chain  through 
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the  edge.  When  new  thread  is  needed  in  the  woof  start  back  a  piece 
with  the  weaving,  picking  up  the  same  threads,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Do  not  tie. 

To  make  a  mat,  string  the  warp  by  passing  across  the  loom  out  of 
one  hole  at  the  edge  and  back  through  the  next,  across  the  card  to  the 
opposite  hole,  as  in  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Do  not  use  the  centre  hole. 
Fasten  in  the  centre  and  weave  as  in  the  tam.  When  complete,  cut  slits 
to  the  holes  and  slip  the  mat  off.  Shape  into  a  basket  with  handle  or  a 
hat  with  loops  for  trimming.  Left  flat  with  a  pointed  splint  inserted 
in  the  edge  a  fan  is  made.  A  splint  held  at  the  centre  by  a  sticker  makes 
a  parasol. 

DolVs  muff. — A  cardboard  loom  3''X5"  can  be  made  by  cutting  slits 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  at  the  3''  end.  String  the  warp  on  one  side 
of  the  card.  Insert  knitting  needles  on  the  edges  to  keep  them  straight. 
When  all  is  woven,  sew  the  short  ends  together  on  the  wrong  side,  turn, 
and  add  a  cord. 

DolVs  Stole. — This  may  be  woven  on  a  loom  1J^"X6",  and  makes 
the  doll's  set  complete.    At  each  end  of  the  stole  fasten  a  tassel. 

A  wash  cloth  or  doll's  towel  may  be  made  on  a  loom  5"X9"  from 
candle  wicking,  carpet  warp  or  knitting  cotton  No.  2.  Raphia  woven 
on  the  same  card  makes  a  fine  oblong  rug  for  doUie's  house.  Insert  the 
root  end  first  or  the  raphia  will  ravel. 

Looms  for  mittens  and  stockings  are  illustrated  on  page  132  of  the 
manual. 

For  directions  for  weaving  strips,  checks  and  plaids  see  page  34  of 
the  manual. 

Recreation. — The  weaving  work  will  be  greatly  helped  if  the 
children  first  get  the  idea  of  "one  over,  one  under",  etc.,  by  actually 
playing  some  weaving  games.  First,  to  get  the  idea  of  the  thread, 
stand  three  or  more  children  in  a  row,  slightly  apart.  A  few  of  the  other 
children,  holding  hands  in  line,  weave  in  and  out  between  them.  Second, 
to  get  the  idea  of  warp  and  woof  stand  them  in  two  equal  lines,  one 
representing  the  warp,  the  other  winding  in  and  out  representing  the 
woof.  Many  variations  may  be  played.  These  games  may  be  played 
in  a  circle. 

Introduce  the  "grand-right-and-left"  figure  by  having  the  children 
stand  in  a  circle.  Have  each  child  go  around  giving  the  right  hand  to 
one,  the  left  to  next  and  so  on.  In  teaching  this  have  each  child  do  it 
separately.  When  all  can  do  it  have  all  participate  in  the  game  at  the 
same  time.  This  game  leads  to  the  "  Maypole".  Instead  of  a  pole,  have 
a  tall  pupil  stand  in  the  middle,  holding  the  strands.  The  children  weave 
in  and  out. 
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The  following  folk  games  carry  out  the  idea  of  weaving: — "London 
Bridge",  "Round  and  Round  the  Valley",  "Itiskit  Itaskit",  "Bluebird" 
and  "Weaving  game".  These  games  may  be  found  in  Newton's  Graded 
Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises,  Marie  Hofer's  Children's  Singing  Games 
or  Bancroft's  Games  for  Playground,  Home  and  School. 


Primary  Studies  in  English 

ISABELLE   RICHARDSON 
Normal     Model    School,     Toronto. 

Lesson — Group  VL 
Section  1.     Classification. 
"  W  7HEN  the  primary  teacher  comes  to  the  book  for  the  first  time 
%'W      she  meets  her  first  great  obstacle  in  trying  to  have  the  class 
read  together.    It  is  evident  that  if  she  tries  to  keep  back  the 
quick  pupils  to  the  pace  which  the  slow  ones  must  take  she  will  induce 
habits  of  mind-wandering  that  will  be  disastrous  to  the  reading  habit. 
Plainly  at  this  point  these  minds  must  not  be  harnessed  together  in  the 
work  of  thought-getting." — Mary  Laing, 

Another  writer  says:  "Is  that  recitation  in  reading  efficient  which 
requires  that  all  children  rivet  their  eyes  on  a  single  paragraph  as  some 
unfortunate  victim  labours  through  it?  Each  error  makes  the  pupil 
more  self-conscious  and  less  able  to  perform  the  task.  What  do  the 
other  children  learn?" 

But  individual  teaching  in  our  present  class  organisation  is  im- 
possible. We  must  therefore  introduce  the  grouping  system.  What 
grouping  can  be  suggested? 

Group  I.  Children  who  have  developed  speed  and  accuracy  in  word- 
recognition,  but  require  training  in  power  of  comprehension. 

Group  II.     Children  lacking  in  power  of  word -recognition. 

Group  III.  Children  below  the  average  in  ability;  very  young 
children. 

In  the  following  sections  suggestions  are  given  for  each  group. 
The  instruction  is  differentiated  according  to  common  failings  but  the 
aim  remains  the  same — "to  teach  the  child  how  to  direct  his  observa- 
tions, to  read  his  books,  to  organise  his  facts,  to  apply  his  knowledge — 
in  short,  to  teach  him  how  to  study''. 

Section  2.     Co-operative  Lesson  Groups. 

The  pupils  of  group  I  have  much  silent  reading  at  seats.  Each 
pupil  comes  to  the  class  prepared  to  discuss  intelligently  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lesson,  to  reproduce  the  story  in  his  own  words  or  to  read 
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orally  an  assigned  part  of  the  selection.  He  should  also  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  title  given  by  the  author  and  to  suggest  other  suitable  titles. 
This  requires  reflection  .upon  the  story  as  a  whole  and  judgment  as  to 
its  most  striking  characteristics. 

To  assist  the  pupil  in  his  study  of  the  thought-context  suggestive 
questions  or  directions  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  The  nature 
of  the  questions  will  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  type  of  lesson 
under  consideration,  and  the  specific  aim  of  the  teacher.  The  following 
exercises  give  training  along  definite  lines: 

(1)  Questions  which  lead  pupils  to  narrate  events  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  The  answers  form  a  brief,  logical  outline  of  the  lesson. 
See  page  53,  Ontario  Literature  Manual. 

(2)  Questions  designed  to  lead  the  child  to  recognise  the  author's 
problem,  and  to  criticise  his  solution  of  it.  The  "puzzle"  has  always 
appealed  to  children. 

(3)  Questions  which  lead  to  comparisons,  eUcit  opinions,  train 
pupils  to  summarise. 

(4)  Questions  to  test  accuracy  of  observation,  power  of  inference, 
development  of  imagination,  and  skill  in  logical  arrangement  of  ideas. 
See  seat-work  in  the  illustrative  lesson-group. 

(5)  Each  pupil  prepares  questions  in  regard  to  anything  that  is  not 
clear  to  him  or  about  which  he  would  like  more  information. 

(6)  Pupils  prepare  questions  to  be  answered  by  their  class-mates. 
At  first  the  questions  will  be  clumsy  and  poorly  worded,  but  gradually 
the  children  will  become  quite  discriminating  and  will  criticise  the 
questions  as  being  too  long  or  simple,  lacking  clearness,  telling  the 
answer,  etc. 

Some  simple  assignment  should  be  given  for  homework.  The  aim 
is  to  teach  the  child  "to  use  outside  sources,  to  cull  the  material  relating 
to  the  topic,  to  arrange  it  in  order  and  to  give  it  to  the  class".  The 
material  may  be  drawn  from  books,  people,  observation  or  experimenta- 
tion. 

Pupils  of  group  I  will  enjoy  the  following  series  of  lessons: 
Basic  Poem:  Jack  Frost. 

The  door  was  shut,  as  doors  should  be  And  now  you  cannot  see  the  hills 

Before  you  went  to  bed  last  night,  Nor  fields  that  stretch  beyond  the  lane; 

Yet  Jack  Frost  has  got  in,  you  see,  But  there  are  fairer  things  than  these 
And  left  your  window  silver  white.  His  fingers  traced  on  every  pane. 

He  must  have  waited  till  you  slept;  Rocks  and  castles  towering  high, 

And  not  a  single  word  he  spoke,  Hills  and  dales  and  streams  and  fields; 

But  penciled  o'er  the  panes  and  crept  And  knights  in  armour  riding  by 

Away  again  before  you  woke.  With  nodding  plumes  and  shining  shields. 
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And  here  are  little  boats,  and  there  For  creeping  softly  underneath 

Big  ships  with  sails  spread  to  the  breeze  The  door  when  all  the  lights  are  out, 

And  yonder  palm  trees  waving  fair  Jack  Frost  takes  every  breath  you  breathe. 

On  islands  set  in  silver  seas.  And  knows  the  things  you  think  about. 

And  butterflies  with  gauzy  wings;  He  paints  them  on  the  window-pane, 

And  herds  of  cows  and  flocks  of  sheep;  In  fairy  lines  with  frozen  steam; 

And  fruit  and  flowers  and  all  the  things         And  when  you  wake  you  see  again 
You  see  when  you  are  sound  asleep.  The  lovely  things  you  saw  in  dream. 

— Gabriel  Setoun. 

In  this  poem,  as  in  all  others,  right  apperceiving  ideas  are  essential 
to  understanding  and  appreciation.  Children  who  have  just  finished 
the  study  of  evaporation  and  formation  of  clouds,  rain,  snow  and  ice 
will  find  in  this  selection  a  rare  treasure. 

Before  assigning  the  poem  for  study,  read  and  discuss  Hans  Ander- 
sen's prose  story  The  Snowflakes. 

The  following  questions  are  merely  illustrative  of  types: 

Observation. — ^What  pictures  have  you  seen  on  a  frosted  window- 
pane?  What  pictures  did  the  story-children  see?  When  you  hear  the 
word  castle,  what  do  you  see?  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  knight  in  armour. 
Tell  what  you  like  best  in  it.  [Show  the  picture  "Sir  Galahad"  (Watts) 
and  tell  the  story  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Galahad\.  Paint  a  picture  of  line  2, 
stanza  4.    Model  three  things  mentioned  in  stanzas  5  and  6. 

Inference. — Wliy  did  Jack  Frost  wait  until  the  child  was  asleep? 
Why  could  the  child  not  see  "the  hills  and  fields  that  stretch  beyond 
the  lane"?    How  does  Jack  Frost  "take  every  breath  you  breathe"? 

Imagination. — Describe  the  story-child's  room.  Use  the  terms  on, 
in,  by,  at,  behind,  above,  below,  over,  under,  along  and  beside  to  place  the 
different  things  in  the  room  in  relation  to  something  else. 

Logical  Arrangement  of  Ideas. — This  poem  tells  about  a  "happen- 
ing". What  happened?  Where?  WTien?  Combine  your  answers  into 
one  good  sentence. 

Outline  of  Story.— Who  was  Sir  Galahad?  When  and  where  did 
he  live?  Wliy  was  he  chosen  to  search  for  the  Holy  Grail?  Tell  about 
his  search.    Tell  about  the  end  of  the  search. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  poem,  the  following  gems  may  be  pre- 
sented as  a  basis  for  self-expression,  reproduction  and  original  composi- 
tion. 

THE  LITTLE  ARTIST. 
Oh,  there  is  a  little  artist.  The  moon  is  the  lamp  he  paints  by, 

Who  paints  in  the  cold  night  hours  His  canvas  the  window-pane; 

Pictures  for  wee,  wee  children,  His  brush  is  a    frozen  snowflake; 

Of  wondrous  trees  and  flowers —  Jack  Frost  is  the  artist's  name. 

— Selected. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  WEAVER. 
There's  a  wonderful  weaver,  With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle, 

High  up  in  the  air.  The  cloud  for  his  loom, 

And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle  How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves. 

For  cold  Earth  to  wear.  In  the  light,  in  the  gloom! 

— Cooper. 

For  correlated  manual  work  see  Educative  Handwork  in  this  issue. 
Section  3.     Phonics. 

For  pupils  lacking  in  power  of  word-recognition,  the  work  in  phonics 
must  be  emphasised. 

If  a  reading  method  begins,  not  with  a  few  unrelated  words  or 
sentences,  but  with  the  study  of  entire  stories  or  poems  the  reading 
matter  can  be  so  framed  that  a  suitable  stock  of  sight-words  may  be 
introduced  without  sacrificing  literary  content.  The  phonic  elements 
receive  ample  drills  through  wise  repetition  in  succeeding  reading  matter. 
The  use  of  type-words  in  which  interest  has  already  been  roused  results 
in  conservation  of  time  and  energy. 

The  following  constructive  suggestions  should  be  observed  in  teaching 
all  phonic  lessons: 

(1)  Motivation. — In  every  phonic  exercise  the  object  of  the  lesson 
should  be  made  a  conscious  goal  for  the  children .  Appeal  to  conscious  need, 
personal  interest,  curiosity.  Let  pupils  keep  a  record  of  sounds  learned 
and  words  mastered.    These  lists  are  useful  as  a  basis  for  language  work. 

(2)  Procedure. — ^The  sequence  of  the  complete  lesson  is  {a)  sight- 
words,  {b)  phonic  elements,  {c)  a  rich  stock  of  words  formed  by  phonic 
synthesis.  All  results  of  phonic  blends  should  be  real  words.  The 
recognition  of  new  words  should  be  almost  instantaneous;  trouble  here 
indicates  faulty  work  in  the  introductory  stages. 

The  phrase  and  the  sentence  should  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  work  in  primary  reading  must  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  (1)  speed,  (2)  accuracy,  (3)  direct 
association  between  wTitten  symbol  and  idea,  omitting  the  auditory 
image.  Therefore,  the  time  during  which  the  word  phrase  or  sentence 
is  exposed  should  be  limited.  After  this  limited  exposure  the  child  gives 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  thought  in  ways  other  than  verbal — 
acting,  drawing,  pointing  out  objects  represented.  As  soon  as  the  correct 
habit — symbol-thought  association — ^has  been  established,  evidence  of 
ability  to  recognise  new  words  may  be  given  through  oral  expression. 

(3)  Lesson. — ^The  steps  in  a  fully  developed  lesson  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Review,  (2)  new  phonic  element,  (3)  new  words,  (4)  new  phrases, 
(5)  new  words  and  phrases  used  orally  by  pupils  to  express  their  own 
thoughts,  (6)  sentences  for  silent  reading,  (7)  sentences  for  oral  reading, 
(8)  Supplementary  exercises:  to  secure  the  elimination  of  habitual  mis- 
pronunciations; to  cultivate  tone  of  voice;  breathing  exercises. 
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(4)  Seat-Work. — Pupils  should  be  trained  how  to  use  a  known  type- 
word  to  find  a  new  sound  and  its  symbol.  A  type-word  may  then  be 
written  on  the  board  and  a  story  written  underneath.   For  example: 


May 

pail 

M-ay. 

p-ai-1. 

Good-day,  May, 

lanr 

I  Jack  Frost. 

I  can  paint  on 

I  your  pane. 

See! 

I  have  made  a  ship. 

It 

is  sailing  on 

the  bay. 

What  can  you  see  on 

this  pane? 

This  story  is  assigned  as  a  basis  for  seat-work  in  word-recognition, 
phonic  spelling,  language  exercises  and  hand-work. 

The  child  "discovers"  the  sound  and  symbols;  makes  a  list  of  words 
containing  the  new  symbols;  builds  new  words  which  he  can  use  in  oral 
(or  written)  sentences;  illustrates  the  story;  prepares  to  reproduce  the 
story  in  his  own  words;  prepares  to  read  orally;  writes  a  new  story  by 
re-arranging  old  words;  writes  an  answer  to  the  question  using  words 
involving  "ay".  (Do  not  ask  pupil  to  write  words  containing  ai  and 
long  a;  the  reason  is  obvious.) 

Directions  for  seat-work  may  be  written  on  a  chart  and  pupils  taught 
to  read  them.    They  may  then  be  assigned  by  number. 

Section  4.     Devices. 

The  pupils  of  group  III  require  much  foundational  work  based  on 
sense-games  and  activity-plays.  At  first,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  child  of  this  type  through  his  love  of  novelty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  when  he  begins  to  have  a  genuine  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
itself.  When  this  stage  is  reached  external  devices  may  gradually  be 
dropped. 

Analyse  the  devices  that  prove  most  successful  and  determine  what 
element  in  the  device  makes  it  effective. 

The  nature-poem  Over  in  the  Meadow  by  W^adsworth  provides  suit- 
able material  for  a  series  of  co-operative  lessons.  The  interest  roused 
remains  the  dominant  force  of  various  exercises  in  language  reading,  and 
number.  The  poem  has  many  characteristics  which  provide  for  a  cres- 
cendo of  interest  until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  twelfth  stanza. 

One  stanza  is  typical  of  all,  both  in  form  and  content.  For  example, 
Stanza  1 — toad,  one,  wink,  winked,  in  the  sands.  Stanza  2 — fish(es), 
two,  swim,  swam,  in  the  stream.  Stanza  3 — bird(s),  three,  sing,  sang, 
in  the  hole,  in  the  tree. 

The  tenth  stanza  is  used  as  the  basis  of  an  illustrative  lesson-group. 
Over  in  the  meadow,  "Spin!"  said  the  mother; 

In  a  sly  little  den,  "We  spin,"  said  the  ten; 

Lived  a  gray  mother-spider,  So  they  spun  lace  webs, 

And  her  little  spiders  ten.  In  their  sly  little  den. 
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1.  The  Thought-Basis. — (1)  Tell  to  the  class  the  charming  story 
of  Arachne  (Nature  Myths — Cooke).  (2)  Nature  lesson:  How  the 
spider  spins  her  web.  (3)  Finger-play  and  Dramatization:  Weaving 
{Educative  Handwork  in  this  issue). 

2.  Word-Recognition. — The  words  Spin  and  spin  are  taught  by 
(1)  word -disco  very  through  position  and  context  reading,  (2)  observa- 
tion, (3)  comparison,  (4)  motor-activity  (omitted  word  supplied).  The 
memorized  lines  are  written  on  the  board,  thus: 

"Spin!"  said  the  mother. 

"We ,"  said  the  ten. 

Teach  also  spun  and  in  a  sly  little  den.  The  words  spider {s),  and 
web  were  taught  in  the  nature  lesson  and  the  word  ten  in  the  weaving 
games. 

3.  Word-Games. — Originate  games  suggested  by  the  following 
kindergarten  rhymes   (adapted): 

(a)  Oh  say,  little  child,  what  word  are  you  hiding. 
What  word  are  you  hiding  this  morning   rom  me? 

(6)  Now  tell,  little  playmate,  what  has  gone  from  the  ring, 
And  if  you  guess  rightly  you  may  write  it  within. 

(c)   Because  I  am  so  tiny,  all  alone  come  I 

If  /  came  with  the  others,  I  fear  you'd  pass  me  by. 

4.  Individual  Drills. — ^Word  cards.  Phrase  cards.  Sentence  cards. 

5.  Language  Games. — ia)  Missing  Word.  Pupils  compare  cards 
with  words  on  board.  By  this  method  any  omitted  words  are  found. 
{h)  Find  the  transposed  words  and  place  them,  (c)  Build  original 
sentences  by  pointing  to  words  and  phrases  in  the  rhyme,  {d)  Word- 
study.  Use  of  spin  and  spun  in  oral  sentences,  (e)  Phrase  study.  Use 
the  phrases  in  oral  sentences.  Underline  the  phrase  with  the  pointer 
before  using  it.  (/)  Simple  statements,  developed  through  questioning, 
are  combined  into  one  sentence.  For  example:  "Ten  little  spiders  lived 
with  their  mother  in  a  sly  Httle  den". 

6.  Arithmetic. — **The  common  tendency  in  the  early  work  in 
number  is  to  emphasise  the  work  with  figures  and  to  omit  the  experience 
which  demands  the  use  of  figures".  In  this  connection  the  poem  is 
suggestive.  Plays,  games,  constructive  work — tablet-laying,  weaving, 
building — ^may  all  be  utilized.  The  poem  also  suggests  interesting 
concrete  material  for  objective  work — toys,  pictures,  number-cards. 
Nature-study  provides  a  fruitful  source  of  material. 

This  poem  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  logical,  progressive  system  of 
teaching  number. 
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Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS,  B.A. 
Normal   Model   School,    Ottawa. 

Modelling  in  the  Snow. — Compared  with  the  possibilities  in  snow, 
the  sand-table  loses  its  charm  during  the  winter  months.  Forts  which 
the  children  construct  show  much  ingenuity.  In  small  teams,  the  class 
will  be  set  to  model  hills,  some  steep,  some  sloping.  By  measuring,  the 
wrong  impression  that  the  height  of  a  hill  is  the  same  as  the  length  of 
its  slope  may  be  corrected.  Several  features  in  the  local  topography 
with  which  they  are  familiar  may  be  modelled;  for  example,  a  canal. 
The  class  will  be  encouraged  to  offer  all  suggestions.  First,  it  should 
be  well  planned — probably  on  paper — and  care  will  be  taken  to  have 
the  oral  expression  of  what  is  to  be  made  as  lucid  as  possible.  It  should 
be  made  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Rideau  Canal  (if  the  class  is  in 
Ottawa  or  near  it;  otherwise  the  nearest  canal),  should  show  by  the 
locks  the  descent  of  the  river,  should  have  the  railway  running  along 
the  correct  side,  and  may  be  spanned  by  bridges.  All  this  will  require 
constant  comparisons,  leading  to  better  observation.  The  teacher  will 
be  alert  to  repress  erroneous  ideas  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal,  although  there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to 
have  it  drawn  to  scale.  Later,  individual  boys  may  model  what  they 
choose,  illustrating  other  topographical  features  of  the  city,  or  what  they 
have  seen  through  travel. 

Animal  Study. 

I.  The  sheep.  The  study  will  be  made  principally  for  its  economic 
use  in  furnishing  much  of  the  material  for  our  winter  clothing.  This 
series  of  six  or  eight  lessons  will  be  introduced  by  pictures  of  sheep  in 
the  field  and  in  the  fold;  by  stories  of  the  shepherd  and  his  companion. 
A  picture  of  sheep-shearing  shows  the  apparent  beginning  of  the  industry 
connected  with  wool.  The  class  should  be  able  to  judge  the  time  of 
year  when  this  is  done,  and  why.  Wool  shown  as  taken  from  the  sheep's 
back,  as  yarn,  and  in  various  forms  of  cloth  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
few  lantern  slides  and  other  pictures  to  give  the  class  a  little  idea  of  the 
processes  involved  in  making  our  clothing. 

The  sources  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  will  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  pictures  and,  whenever  practicable,  by  the  use  of 
lantern  slides.  The  suitability  of  each  of  these  articles  in  providing  us 
with  necessary  clothing  will  be  discussed  by  means  of  simple  experi- 
ments. For  example,  hang  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  and  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  equidistant  from  a  stove  or  radiator,  and  note  the  tempera- 
ture of  each  with  a  thermometer. 
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II.  The  dog.  A  domestic  animal,  useful  to  man.  By  numerous 
pictures  from  many  sources,  the  class  should  become  familiar  with  the 
most  important  species  of  dogs,  e.g.,  the  greyhound,  Newfoundland, 
St.  Bernard,  and  sheep  dog.  Instead  of  mere  detail  study  of  what  can 
be  observed  as  to  their  adaptation  to  special  uses,  the  dog,  as  the  faithful 
servant  and  friend  of  man,  will  be  studied  through  the  story. 

Trees.  So  far  in  the  course  the  class  observation  has  been  limited 
to  the  characteristics  of  individual  trees  as  seen  scattered  in  parks  and 
farms.  However,  most  children  of  this  locality  have  seen  many  trees 
grouped  together,  and  thus  there  is  a  basis  for  comparison.  Ample 
material  for  interesting  lessons  will  be  furnished  by  pictures,  first,  of  a 
forest,  noting  the  tall  straight  trees  with  few  low  branches;  then,  of 
the  logging  camp  showing  the  signs  of  life  around  the  shanties,  and  the 
valuable  work  of  the  lumberman  in  felling  the  trees,  cutting  them  into 
logs,  and  dragging  them  to  the  nearest  river.  The  class  should  be  able 
to  tell  A\'hy  all  this  hard  work  is  done  when  the  weather  is  fcold.  Some 
children  have  visited  a  lumber  camp,  others  have  heard  exciting  stories 
of  its  life  and  of  the  log  drives.  The  rest  of  the  class  will  be  interested 
in  hearing  about  it.  For  a  young  class,  where  plenty  of  small  branches 
could  be  obtained,  pleasure  might  be  taken  in  erecting  a  forest  on  part 
of  the  school  campus;  later,  in  cutting  some  of  the  trees  to  make  a  road- 
way, and  in  hauling  the  miniature  logs  on  their  sleds  to  await  the  spring 
floods. 

The  process  of  the  sawmill  will  net  be  discussed  in  this  grade.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  city  that  most  of  the  logs  whiqh  float  down 
the  Ottawa  River  appear  again  in  the  form  of  boards  piled  high  in  the 
lumber  yards.  As  the  class  already  know  some  trees  by  their  general 
appearance  and  by  their  leaves,  they  may  be  taught  to  recognise  a  few 
of  the  commonest  woods  by  their  hardness,  grain,  etc.,  from  samples 
procured  at  the  lumber  yard.  To  show  that  trees  have  other  uses 
besides  giving  us  shade,  and  beautifying  our  city  streets,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  wood  for  house-building,  furniture,  and  fuel. 

Throughout  this  month's  work,  pictures . have  a  prominent  place. 
Last  year  each  pupil  selected  a  topic  approved  of  by  the  teacher,  and 
made  a  suitable  collection  for  a  geographical  picture-book.  Topics 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  month  were  usually  chosen  for  the  first 
chapter.  The  blank  picture-books  were  made  in  the  manual  training 
hour,  the  cover  was  designed  in  the  art  lesson,  and  on  a  given  afternoon, 
the  pupils  were  directed  in  arranging  and  pasting  the  pictures. 


Teacher  (relating  an  experience  with  a  tramp):  "And  then  I  fainted." 
Small  boy  (excitedly):  "Wid  yer  right,  or  ivid  yer  left}" — Harpers. 


Nature  Study  for  February 

ROBERT  H.  NORRIS 

Teacher-in-training.  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

Winter  Study  of  the  Sheep 
Introduction— 

In  the  flowery  spring-time  when  the  new-dropped  lamb, 
Tottering  with  weakness  by  its  mother's  side 
F'eels  the  fresh  world  about  him;  and  each  thorn, 
Hillock  or  furrow  trips  his  feeble  feet, — 
Oh,  guard  him  carefully. 

The  study  of  this  favourite  domestic  animal  should  appeal  strongly 
to  the  average  pupil,  not  somuch  perhaps  from  the  mere  study  of  the 
kinds  of  lambs  and  their  habits  as  on  account  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  phrase  "emblem  of  weakness". 

If  judiciously  managed,  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  live-stock  on 
the  farm.  Besides,  they  have  the  additional  recommendation  that  in 
the  event  of  one  or  two  dying  the  loss  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ox  or  a  horse.  A  nature  study  discussion  of  this  animal,  to 
produce  the  best  results,  should  occupy  several  lessons,  a  few  points 
being  dealt  with  each  day.  Meanwhile  the  pupils  through  observations 
can  be  continually  bringing  in  new  information.  Each  day  a  ceitain 
number  of  questions  can  be  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Observations  to  be  made  by  Pupils  .^During  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  enter  the  sheep  pen.  What  aie  the  sheep  doing?  Carefully 
watch  a  sheep  chewing  its  cud.  Where  does  the  cud  come  from?  What 
happens  to  it  after  it  is  chewed?  What  are  those  sheep  doing  that 
are  not  chewing  their  cud?  What  are  the  indications  that  a  sheep  is 
sick?  What  should  be  done  with  a  sick  sheep?  Later  on  in  the  afternoon 
again  visit  the  sheep.  Do  they  appear  as  Contented  as  they  were  earlier? 
How  do  sheep  show  their  wants?  Is  a  sheep  a  slow  or  a  fast  eater? 
What  is  the  food  of  sheep  in  winter?  Have  sheep  any  preferences  for 
particular  foods?  If  your  father  wishes  to  fatten  sheep  or  lambs  for 
market,  what  does  he  feed  them?  Watch  carefully  how  the  sheep  eats 
the  food  given  to  it.  Notice  particulaily  the  motions  of  the  mouth. 
Examine  the  lips  of  the  sheep.  What  is  found  on  them?  What  is  the 
use  of  these  hairs?  What  is  the  shape  of  the  lips?  Do  you  notice  any- 
thing peculiar  about  them?  What  do  these  cloven  lips  help  the  sheep 
to  do?     If  an  opportiinity  presents  itself  open  the  sheep's  mouth  and 
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make  a  careful  examination  of  the  interior  of  its  mouth.  What  important 
fact  concerning  the  position  of  the  teeth  do  you  notice?  What  takes  the 
place  of  the  front  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw?  Compare  the  teeth  cf  ihe 
sheep  with  those  of  the  dog.  Has  the  sheep  any  canines,  or  teeth  for 
tearing,  as  the  dog  has?  Notice  the  gap  between  the  front  teeth  or 
incisors  and  the  back  teeth  or  molars.  Can  you  find  a  similar  gap  in  the 
dog's  mouth?  Which  has  the  clearer  teeth,  the  sheep  or  the  dog? 
Give  a  reason  for  the  difference.  Ask  your  father  how  to  tell  the  2ge  of 
a  sheep  by  the  teeth.  How  many  teeth  has  a  sheep  at  the  age  of  one 
year?  At  two?  At  three?  At  four  years?  What  means  are  adopted 
for  feeding  sheep  in  winter?  How  are  these  sheepracks  built?  Describe 
the  rack  you  have  at  home.  Could  you  improve  on  it?  How?  Do  the 
racks  overturn  easily?  Are  they  heavy  enough?  How  can  the  racks 
be  constructed  so  as  to  make  sure  that  each  sheep  receives  its  allotted 
portion  of  food?  Watch  carefully  how  the  sheep  drinks.  How  much 
water  does  it  drink?  If  roots  are  being  fed,  does  the  sheep  drink  as. 
much?  Why?  During  the  month  of  May  what  should  be  given  to  sheep 
along  with  their  ordinary  food?  What  is  the  purpose  of  feeding  them 
salt  ?  If  a  dog  is  allowed  into  the  pen,  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
sheep?  How  does  a  sheep  rise?  Compare  its  method  of  rising  with  that 
of  the  cow.  Is  the  sheep  a  good  runner?  Has  it  good  "wind"?  Com- 
pare it  with  the  cow  and  the  horse  in  both  respects. 

Lift  up  the  foot  of  the  sheep.  Into  how  many  parts  is  it  divided? 
What  is  the  name  given  to  each  of  these  parts?  With  what  are  the  tw^o 
toes  encased?  What  is  a  foot  such  as  this  called?  Do  you  notice  any 
more  projections  on  the  foot?  To  what  do  these  projections  correspond? 
What  use  is  made  of  these  two  toes?  What  is  the  size  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  legs  in  comparison  w  ith  the  size  of  the  body  they  have  to  support? 
What  help  does  this  give  the  sheep?  Is  the  sheep  naturally  warm  or 
cold?  What  kind  of  pen  is  best  suited  for  sheep  during  the  winter 
months?  Should  there  be  any  windows?-  What  other  details  should 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  pen  in  order  that  the  sheep  may 
receive  proper  attention  in  the  winter?  WTiy  should  the  pen  be  kept 
clean?  Go  out  to  the  sheep  pen  on  a  warm  night  and  again  on  a  cold 
night.  Where  do  you  generally  find  the  sheep?  In  what  climate  do 
sheep  thrive  best?  Cattle  often  go  into  a  river  or  lake  to  keep  cool. 
Is  the  same  true  concerning  the  sheep?  What  means  has  the  sheep  of 
defending  itself?  When  sheep  fight  among  themselves  what  is  their 
method  cf  attack?  What  is  characteristic  of  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  during 
a  fight.  Will  sheep  as  a  rule  face  danger  or  run  from  it?  When  do 
sheep  resent  outside  interference  ?  Compared  with  the  other  farm 
animals  does  the  sheep  show  much  intelligence? 
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To  the  Teacher. — ^Sheep  generally  lie  down  and  chew  their  cud 
between  meals.  Since  they  eat  nothing  but  vegetable  food  they  have  to 
consume  a  great  deal.  In  order  that  the  sheep  may  digest  the  tough 
grasses,  leaves,  and  twigs,  it  has  a  stomach  which  first  soaks  and  softens 
the  coarse  food.  Then  a  certain  amount  enters  the  second  stomach  or 
honey  comb  bag.  From  here  it  passes  up  through  the  gullet  into  the 
sheep's  mouth  with  a  peculiar  belching  sound.  In  the  mouth  this  ball 
or  cud  is  thoroughly  masticated  and  ground  very  fine.  The  masticated 
food  is  then  swallowed,  passed  into  the  "many  plies" — a  third  stomach, 
and  finally  enters  the  fourth  where  it  is  digested.  The  sheep  not  chewing 
their  cud  will  probably  be  resting,  looking  for  food,  or  they  may  be  sick 
or  uncomfortable.  A  sick  sheep  will  seldom  eat  the  food  offered  to  it. 
It  will  stand  apart  from  the  others  or  lie  down  in  a  distressed  condition. 
The  wool  is  quite  rough  and  appears  to  be  falling  out.  Immediately  the 
sick  sheep  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  pen  alone.  The  utmost 
attention  should  be  given  to  it,  and  a  veterinary  should  be  consulted. 

Sheep  have  no  liking  for  dogs,  and  when  one  comes  among  them  they 
will  run  in  all  directions,  calling  the  others  to  follow  them.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  sheep  is  the  dog. 

A  sheep  rises  in  practically  the  same  way  as  does  a  cow.  It  first 
kneels  on  the  ankles  of  its  front  legs.  The  hind  quarters  are  then  raised 
and  the  hind  feet  placed  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  front  quarters  are 
then  raised  and  the  sheep  is  standing  up. 

The  sheep  is  a  very  good  runner,  but  if  it  runs  for  a  considerable 
distance,  it  soon  has  to  stop  and  rest.  Both  the  cow  and  horse  have  a 
good  deal  more  *'wind"  than  the  sheep. 

Later  on  in  the  afternooon  the  sheep  will  rise  and  look  around  in 
search  of  food  or  be  waiting  for  it.  When  sheep  are  hungry  they  give 
their  characteristic  "baa"  and  collect  in  a  flock  around  the  feeding  rack. 
The  sheep  is  an  excellent  feeder,  always  eating  as  though  possessed  of  an 
insatiable  appetite.  This  feature  the  ordinary  stock-raiser  is  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of,  for  he  feeds  the  sheep  accordingly.  Feeding 
should  be  uniform  in  the  winter,  the  same  amount — and  that  sufficient — 
being  given  each  day.  The  principal  winter  foods  of  the  sheep  are  hay, 
straw,  often  the  chaff  of  each,  peas,  grain,  roots,  pumpkins  and  cabbage. 
Plenty  of  salt  should  be  available  at  all  times.  Since  sheep  prefer  carrots 
and  other  roots,  these  should  be  fed  to  them  as  often  as  possible.  Pump- 
kins and  cabbage  furnish  excellent  fattening  foods.  They  serve  the 
purpose  also  of  destroying  internal  parasites  such  as  pinworms.  Nature 
has  intended  the  sheep  to  thrive  on  scanty  herbage  and  in  such  pastures  as 
would  mean  starvation  to  many  other  herbivorous  animals. 

The  mouth  and  its  contents  are  especially  adapted  for  their  natural 
functions.     The  lips  are  protected  by  hair,   thus  affording  a  defence 
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from  injury  while  eating;  they  are  pointed  and  at  the  point  are  split, 
enabling  the  sheep  to  crop  closer  to  the  ground  than  can  horses  or  oxen. 
Sheep  do  not  bite  off  the  grass  they  eat.  They  gather  it  with  their 
tongues,  draw  it  in  between  their  lower  front  teeth  and  the  hard  upper 
gum  and  pluck  it  off.  The  upper  jaw  has  no  front  teeth.  Developed 
eye-teeth,  like  the  canines  in  the  cats  and  dogs,  are  wanting  in  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  There  is  a  large  gap  between  the  lower  incisors, 
or  front  teeth,  and  the  molars,  or  those  farther  back.  The  molars  have 
large  surfaces  on  which  are  curious  hard  ridges.  On  account  of  the  kind 
of  food  the  sheep  eats  the  teeth  are  not  kept  as  clean  as  are  those  of  the 
dog.  The  age  of  a  sheep  up  to  its  fourth  year  can  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  inspecting  its  teeth.  A  sheep  with  two  permanent  incisors  is 
one  year  old ;  with  four  permanent  incisors  two  years  old ;  with  six  three 
years  old ;  while  a  sheep  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years  old  will  show 
its  full  set,  namely,  eight  permanent  incisors.  The  best  way  to  feed 
sheep  in  winter  is  by  means  of  the  feed  rack.  It  is  made  up  of  a  rack 
for  hay,  and  a  trough  below  for  feeding  grain  and  roots.  The  rack  is 
circular  in  shape  with  slats  secured  firmly  at  proper  distances  to  allow 
each  sheep  its  own  share  of  the  fodder.  The  rack  should  be  large  enough 
and  sufficiently  heavy  so  as  not  to  overturn.  A  sheep,  if  thirsty,  will 
drink  from  four  to  seven  quarts  of  water.  The  sheep  in  drinking  partly 
immerses  her  snout  and  then  obtains  the  water  by  suction.  Since 
roots,  owing  to  their  watery  nature,  supply  drink  to  a  certain  extent, 
not  as  much  water  will  be  required  when  the  sheep  eats  much  of  this 
kind  of  food.  Plenty  of  good  clean  water  should  be  available  at  all 
times.  During  the  month  of  May  salt  should  be  fed  in  large  quantities. 
It  purifies  the  blood,  gives  vigour  to  the  body,  and  puts  the  sheep  in  a 
good  condition  for  summer  pasturage. 

The  foot  of  the  sheep  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  known  as  the 
cloven  hoof.  The  two  strongly  developed  toes  are  encased  in  thick  horn 
shoes,  which  wear  out  very  slowly,  but  as  they  wear  the  hoof  grows  to 
replace  the  worn  part.  On  the  back  of  the  foot  are  two  small  toes  which 
do  not  touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  walks  on  a  hard  surface,  but 
they  are  of  use  in  getting  over  swamps  and  bogs.  The  lower  part  of  the 
legs  are  very  slender  in  comparison  with  the  body  as  a  whole.  They 
tend  to  give  nimbleness  to  the  sheep. 

Owing  to  the  very  heavy  coat  of  wool  which  covers  the  sheep  extreme 
cold  is  seldom  felt.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  one  side  of 
the  sheep  pen  should  be  exposed.  Pure  air  is  essential  in  the  buildings, 
which  should  be  closed  only  on  very  cold  days.  As  much  glass  as  possible 
on  the  south  side  is  very  important.  Dry,  bare  ground  makes  a  good 
floor  and  is  probably  the  best.  The  sheepfolds  should  be  kept  clean 
and  dry.     The  floor  should  be  sprinkled  frequently  with  plaster  and  a 
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new  bed  of  straw  put  in.  The  shed  should  be  well  ventilated  at  all 
times. 

Except  when  the  nights  are  quite  cold  sheep  will  group  together  and 
sleep  outside.  Sheep  thrive  best  in  a  dry  and  cool  climate.  Unlike 
cattle  they  will  never  go  into  a  river  or  lake  to  keep  cool. 

Sheep  have  little  tendency  to  fight.  They  will  in  almost  every  case 
run  from  danger.  Bunting  each  other  by  the  use  of  the  head  is  the 
manner  in  which  sheep  fight  among  themselves.  They  bunt  in  play, 
however,  very  often.  When  the  sheep  rushes  forward  it  closes  its  eyes 
and  jumps  straight  ahead.  A  sheep  dislikes  being  disturbed  when 
followed  by  its  lamb  or  when  eating.  The  sheep  is  not  noted  for  intel- 
ectual  powers.    On  the  contrary  its  stupidity  has  become  proverbial. 


Book  Reviews 

Deux  Contes  de  Paul  Feval.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Larmour.  Edward  Arnold,  London; 
pp.  72.  Price  1/  net.  Two  excellent  stories  told  in  simple  French,  dealing  with  the 
uprisings  in  Vendee  and  Brittany  against  the  French  Revolution.  Would  be  found 
suitable  for  sight  reading  in  Middle  School  classes.  w.  c.  f. 

Sons  of  Canada,  by  Augustus  Bridle.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Price  ^1.50. 
Every  real  Canadian  must  find  interest  and  enjoyment  in  reading  biographies,  impres- 
sions, or  appreciations  of  men  prominent  in  affairs  in  this  Dominion.  This  book  fur- 
nishes 34  pen-pictures  of  such  men — leaders  in  political  life,  in  military  life,  in  educa- 
tion, in  commerce,  in  music,  in  religion,  in  art.  There  is  nothing  ephemeral  about 
literature  of  this  kind;  it  will  be  read  with  increasing  interest  as  the  years  pass.  These 
34  stories  describe  men  who  have  made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  their  own 
spheres;  it  is  "not  who  their  fathers  were,  nor  what  their  sons  may  be,  but  what  they 
themselves  did  with  all  their  might".  Certainly  this  is  a  good  book  for  the  school 
library,  particularly  for  the  High  School  library  (it  is  really  a  necessity  there),  because  it 
will  inspire  our  students  to  emulate  these  lives  of  diligence,  patience,  and  industry  and 
will  stimulate  the  ambition  to  achieve. 

In  the  Day  of  Battle  (Poems  of  the  Great  War),  selected  by  Carrie  E.  Holman. 
Price  ?1.25.  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  We  have  all  read  much  about  this  war,  much  in 
prose,  a  little,  perhaps,  in  verse.  Here  is  a  collection  of  the  better,  probably  one  should 
say  (and  many  would  agree)  the  best,  of  the  poems  which  the  great  conflict  has  pro- 
duced. It  contains  selections  from  Begbie,  Rupert  Brooke,  Lord  Crewe,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  Alfred  Noyes,  Marjorie  Pickthall,  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  Service,  Van  Dyke, 
and  many  others.  There  are  poems  that  inspire,  others  that  sadden,  still  others  that 
amuse,  and  they  are  all  good.  This  book  should  be  in  the  school  library  because  it  will 
be  read  now,  but  also  because  it  will  be  read  as  years  go  by  and  will  be  a  record  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  memorable  days  of  these 
memorable  years.  The  profits  from  the  sale  of  it  are  to  be  given  to  the  Maple  Leaf  Club 
in  London  which  welcomes  and  makes  comfortable  Canadian  soldiers  from  the  front. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War  (Volume  XIV.).  327  pages.  Price  45  cents.  This 
volume  covers  the  story  of  the  war  from  the  fall  of  Kut  to  the  second  battle  of  Verdun. 
The  narrative  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  previous  volumes.  Every 
school  library  will  want  the  whole  series. 


The  Development  of  the  Modern  High  School  Library 

MARY  E.  HALL 

Librarian.  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

[The  following  description  of  an  ideal  High  School  Library  is  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  Miss  Hall  in  The  Library  Journal  (R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York.)  Vol.  40, 
pp.  628  (September,  1915),  and  is  reprinted  by  permission.  It  contains  many  sug- 
gestions which  will  be  of  interest  to  High  School  teachers  in  Canada.] 

TWENTY  years  and  more  ago  we  hailed  with  joy  the  opening  of 
special  reading  rooms  for  children  in  our  public  libraries.  To-day, 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  library  work  with  older  boys  and 
girls  feel  much  the  same  enthusiasm  over  the  possibilities  of  the  modern 
high  school  library.  In  the  children's  library  movement  we  saw  a  new 
and  wonderful  chapter  written  in  library  history.  In  this  year's  organised 
national  campaign  for  better  high  school  libraries  we  see  a  fitting  sequel 
to  that  chapter. 

While  the  work  of  the  high  school  library  is  an  utterly  different 
problem  from  the  work  of  the  children's  room,  high  school  librarians 
gladly  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  children's  libraries  for 
many  characteristic  features  of  the  new  high  school  library.  The  lure 
of  the  room  is  very  much  the  same — pictures,  plants,  interesting  bulle- 
tins, walls  lined  with  books  in  attractive  bindings,  tables  strewn  with 
magazines  and  fascinating  illustrated  editions  of  the  world's  great  books, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  pervading  joyous  atmosphere  of  freedom.  The  room 
may  fulfil  all  its  proper  pedagogical  functions  as  a  reference  collection 
for  obtaining  information,  a  training  school  in  best  methods  of  securing 
that  information,  a  laboratory  for  special  topic  work  and  collateral 
reading  in  connection  with  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  yet  fail 
of  one  of  its  highest  functions  if  it  fails  to  be  a  place  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  as  well.  This  reading  room  feature  of  the  new  high  school 
library,  its  "browsing  corner"  suggested  by  the  Smith  College  Library, 
or  its  "bait  shelf"  suggested  by  Professor  Abbott,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  values  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  class  examinations. 
Rackham  and  Maxfield  Parrish,  Dulac,  Abbey  and  Hugh  Thomson  do 
more  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  the  ownership  of  books 
than  all  the  formal  written  tests  on  supplementary  reading  that  were 
ever  faithfully  prepared  by  the  conscientious  teacher  of  the  past.  Dip- 
ping into  the  many  books  of  many  kinds  which  make  up  a  carefully 
selected  high  school  library  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself  and  a  very  real 
means  of  culture.    Just  to  glance  each  day  over  the  current  magazines 
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or  the  ever-changing  collections  of  pictures,  clippings  and  suggestive 
reading  lists,  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity,  and  widens  a  pupil's 
interests. 

To  realise  what  we  mean  by  a  "modern"  high  school  library  one 
must  actually  see  it  in  action.  Even  the  high  school  librarian  who 
spends  her  days  year  in  and  year  out  in  this  library,  feels  each  day  the 
fascination  and  wonder  of  it  all.  To  have  as  your  visitors  each  day  from 
500  to  700  boys  and  girls  of  all  nationalities  and  all  stations  in  life,  to 
see  them  come  eagerly  crowding  in,  100  or  more  every  40  minutes,  and 
to  realise  that  for  four  of  the  most  important  years  of  their  lives  it  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  library  to  have  a  real  and  lasting  influence  upon  each 
individual  boy  and  girl,  gives  the  librarian  a  feeling  that  her  calling  is 
one  of  high  privilege  and  great  responsibility.  One  has  constantly  in 
mind  the  splendid  summing  up  of  this  opportunity  by  Dr.  Atkinson  in 
his  article  on  "  Reading  for  Young  People"  {Library  Journal,  April,  1908, 
33:  134):  "The  reading  of  the  adolescent  period,  which  is  conceded  to 
be  the  most  critical  period  of  a  man'^  life,  has  not  received  the  attention 
that  it  should.  The  mental  life  of  the  adolescent  is  distinct  from  the 
mental  life  of  the  child  and  so  is  the  problem  of  his  reading.  I  believe 
there  is  greater  need  for  looking  after  the  matter  of  reading  during  the 
adolescent  period,  when  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  formed,  than  during 
any  other  period.  During  the  period  of  youth,  when  the  interest  is  so 
easily  aroused,  when  the  sympathies  are  so  keen,  when  the  mind  is  so 
open  to  impressions,  and  the  memory  is  so  tenacious  in  retaining  them; 
when  the  tastes  are  as  yet  unperverted  and  the  capacity  for  forming 
ideals  is  so  strong;  when  the  natural  appetite  for  reading  is  so  marked, 
and  when  the  conditions  of  life  give  so  much  leisure  to  indulge  it — at 
this  time,  if  ever,  is  there  necessity  for  wise  and  skilful  guidance  in  the 
use  of  books.  Only  arouse  a  love  for  the  best  in  literature,  and  little 
thought  may  then  be  given  to  what  the  men  and  women  of  the  future 
will  read". 

Now  that  the  leaders  in  the  educational  world  are  becoming  quite  as 
enthusiastic  as  librarians  over  the  possibilities  of  the  new  type  of  high 
school  library,  the  near  future  will  reveal  many  new  developments.  As 
school  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  teachers  of  English  and 
history,  indeed  any  teachers  who  believe  in  the  influence  of  books  and 
good  reading,  visit  these  twentieth  century  libraries,  or,  better  still,  work 
within  the  school  in  close  co-operation  with  the  librarian  in  making  the 
library  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  important  suggestions  are  being  con- 
stantly made  as  to  its  larger  usefulness  to  the  school.  The  place  which 
the  library  is  to  hold  in  the  high  school  of  the  future  has  already  been 
recognized.  Dr.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  district  superintendent  of  high 
schools,  and  in  charge  of  the  high  school  libraries  of  New  York  City, 
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writes:  "It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  most  potent  single 
agency  in  the  modern  cosmopolitan  high  school  is  the  library". 

What  we  understand  to-day  by  a  "modern"  or  "twentieth  century" 
high  school  library  is  largely  the  growth  of  the  last  ten  years,  most  of 
these  libraries  having  been  established  or  reorganised  since  1905.  If 
we  were  to  define  briefly  this  new  type  we  might  sum  it  up  in  a  paragraph 
which  would  show  at  least  how  widely  it  differs  front  the  high  school 
library  of  the  past  and  the  library  still  to  be  found  in  the  great  majority 
of  schools  of  to-day.  It  is  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  books,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  clippings  and  illustrative  material,  chosen  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  high  school  student,  organised  according  to 
modern  library  methods  by  a  trained  librarian  who  can  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  school  library,  and  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in 
boys  and  girls.  This  library  has  a  spacious  and  attractive  reading  room, 
seating  anywhere  from  50  to  125  pupils;  it  is  maintained  by  adequate 
annual  appropriations  and  is  used  by  every  department  in  the  modern 
high  school  for  information,  as  a  means  of  awakening  or  stimulating 
interest  in  a  subject,  and  for  all  that  such  a  room  may  do  by  way  of 
suggestion  and  inspiration.  It  is  the  headquarters  for  many  reading 
clubs  conducted  by  teachers  and  librarians  working  in  co-operation;  it 
is  used  for  classes  trained  by  the  librarian  in  the  use  of  the  library 
reference  books  and  tools;  it  becomes  a  social  centre  for  afternoon  and 
evening  receptions  to  groups  of  students  and  to  their  parents;  it  w^orks 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  public  library  of  the  city  and  encourages 
the  constant  use  of  its  resources. 

The  activities*  of  the  modern  high  school  library  are  fast  outgrowing 
the  one  reading  room,  and  other  rooms  are  being  added.  As  we  look  over 
the  plans  of  the  newer  library  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  reading  room,  a 
librarian's  office  or  workroom  in  the  Spokane  High  Schools,  a  teachers' 
reference  room  in  the  new  Hutchinson  High  School  of  Buffalo,  a  library 
class-room  w^hich  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  during  the  next  school  year.  This  proposed  library  classroom  is 
one  of  the  contributions  made  by  teachers  to  the  development  of  the 
high  school  library,  and  is  the  result  of  suggestions  found  in  a  "Report 
on  English  Equipment"  by  Vincil  Coulter  {English  Journal,  March, 
1913),  and  the  practical  suggestions  made  by  Professor  Abbott,  of 
Columbia  University,  as  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club's  committee  on  school  libraries.  The  library 
classroom  adjoins  the  library  reading  room  and  should  be  fitted  up  to 
have  as  little  of  the  regular  classroom  atmosphere  as  possible.  It  should 
be  made  quite  as  attractive  as  the  reading  room,  and  have  its  interesting 
pictures  on  the  walls,  its  growing  plants  and  its  library  furniture.  Chairs 
with  tablet  arms  on  which  pupils  can  take  notes,  one  or  more  tables 
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around  which  a  small  class  can  gather  with  their  teacher  and  look  over 
beautiful  illustrated  editions,  or  pass  mounted  pictures  and  post-cards 
from  one  to  another,  should  surely  form  a  feature  of  this  classroom. 
Walls  should  have  long  stretches  of  bulletin  space  on  which  a  teacher 
may  place  pictures  and  clippings  to  illustrate  or  add  interest  to  the 
hour's  lesson.  There  should  be  cases  for  large  mounted  lithographs  such 
as  Mr.  Dana  lends  to  schools,  and  cases  for  maps  and  charts,  lantern 
slides,  mounted  pictures,  and  clippings.  A  radiopticon  or  lantern  with 
the  projectoscope  in  which  a  teacher  can  use  not  only  lantern  slides  but 
postcards,  pictures  in  books  and  magazines,  etc.,  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  equipment.  For  the  English  work  and,  indeed,  for  German 
and  French,  a  victrola  with  records  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  hear  the  English  and  other  songs  sung  by  famous  singers, 
will  help  them  to  realise  what  a  lyric  poem  is.  This  victrola  will  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  classes  studying  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury". 
A  small  platform  for  classroom  dramatics  completes  the  important 
features  of  this  new  room  which  adds  greatly  to  the  library's  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  the  entire  school.  Simple  stage  property  in  the  shape 
of  table,  chairs,  etc.,  and  background  and  curtain,  furnished  by  the  art 
•department  at  little  expense,  add  much  to  the  pupils'  enjoyment  of  a 
play  of  Shakespeare,  or  Sheridan's  "Rivals",  etc.  This  room  will  be 
used  by  the  librarian  for  all  her  classes  in  the  use  of  reference  books  and 
library  tools;  it  will  constantly  serve  teachers  of  history,  Latin,  modern 
languages,  and  be  a  boon  to  the  departments  of  physical  and  commercial 
geography.  After  school  it  will  be  a  centre  for  club  work.  Reading 
clubs  can  be  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  the  lantern,  and  dra- 
matic clubs  will  enjoy  the  platform  for  amateur  plays.  All  through  the 
day  it  will  be  in  use.  Classes  will  be  scheduled  for  a  regular  class  recita- 
tion there  when  a  teacher  wishes  the  aid  of  the  room  in  awakening 
interest.  A  class  about  to  begin  reading  Homer's  "Odyssey"  in  first 
year  English  will  be  given  some  background  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
work  by  a  library  hour  in  this  classroom.  Students  will  gather  around 
the  tables  on  which  are  opened  Dr.  Schliemann's  books  with  their 
interesting  illustrations;  a  teacher  will  read  aloud  his  story  in  his  auto- 
biography of  how  he  as  a  little  boy  came  to  have  this  burning  desire 
to  "dig  up  Troy".  The  various  illustrated  children's  versions  of  the 
"Odyssey"  will  be  there,  particularly  Church's  "Odyssey"  for  boys 
and  girls  with  its  coloured  pictures.  There  will  be  books  on  Greek 
customs,  mounted  pictures  in  colour  such  as  the  three  favorite  pictures 
of  Circe  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  Dulac,  and  Burne-Jones,  classical  diction- 
aries, mythologies,  and  books  of  travel  in  Greece,  such  as  Barrow's 
"Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece".  Each  student  will  be  supplied  with  a 
Gayley  or  Bulfinch  to  take  home,  and  a  list  of  interesting  myths  to  read 
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before  beginning  the  real  study  of  the  "Odyssey".  In  this  room  they 
can  talk  more  freely  than  in  the  busy  reading  room,  and  such  a  library 
hour  leads  to  many  happy  study  periods  in  the  library,  reading  these 
books  or  looking  at  these  pictures,  as  they  reach  certain  portions  of  the 
story  of  Ulysses.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  how  a  teacher  uses  such 
a  room.  The  same  kind  of  library  hour  will  stimulate  interest  in  Virgil, 
in  a  lesson  in  medieval  history,  etc.,  the  lantern  being  used  whenever  it 
will  help. 

In  such  a  library  as  we  have  tried  to  picture  in  this  paper 'we  have 
travelled  a  long  way  from  the  high  school  library  with  which  most  of  us 
were  familiar,  the  dreary  room  with  its  glass  cases  and  locked  doors,  its 
forbidding  rows  of  unbroken  sets  of  standard  authors,  its  rules  and 
regulations  calculated  to  discourage  any  voluntary  reading.  If  it  was 
open  to  the  pupils  at  all  it  was  likely  to  be  associated  in  their  minds 
merely  as  a  place  of  set  tasks  where  so  many  pages  of  collateral  reading 
had  to  be  done.  There  still  exist  high  school  libraries  which  do  not  even 
provide  a  reading  room,  where  books  are  shelved  in  the  principal's  office 
and  kept  under  lock  and  key  or  locked  in  cases  in  classrooms.  We  still 
find  the  reference  facilities  consisting  of  one  long  table  in  a  corridor  and 
a  few  dictionaries  and  an  encyclopedia.  But  the  doom  of  these  libraries 
has  been  sealed  and  we  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before 
they  will  go  the  way  of  many  other  relics  of  the  dark  ages. 


Slightly  Twisted. 

"Arithmetic  is  a  science  of  truth,"  said  the  professor,  earnestly.  "Figures  can't  lie. 
For  instance,  if  one  man  can  build  a  house  in  twelve  days,  twelve  men  can  build  it  in 
one." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  a  quick-brained  student.  "Then  288  will  build  in  one  hour, 
17,280  in  one  minute,  and  1,036,800  in  one  second.  And  I  don't  believe  they  could  lay 
one  brick  in  the  time!" 

While  the  professor  was  still  gasping  the  smart  "ready-reckoner"  went  on: 

"Again,  if  one  ship  can  cross  the  Atlantic  in  six  days,  six  can  cross  it  in  one  day. 
I  don't  believe  that,  either^  so  where's  the  truth  in  arithmetic?" 

Then  he  sat  down. — American  School  Board  Journal. 


From  First  Form  examination  papers — Q.  Who  is  Premier  of  Great  Britain?  A.  (1) 
Lloyd  George.  (2)  Mr.  Borden.  Q.  Who  is  Sir  Edward  Grey?  A.  (1)  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Bruce  County.  (2)  Member  of  Parliament  for  West  Middlesex. 
Q.  Who  is  General  French?  A.  (1)  Admiral  of  the  German  navy.  (2)  A  French  artist. — 
An  Ontario  High  School. 


Mr.  Switzer — "Why  were  you  absent,  Charles?" 
Charles — "I  was  sick." 

Mr.  Switzer — "Yes,  but  were  you  very  sick?" 
Charles — "I  had  an  accelerated  tooth." 


In  the  Classroom 

PREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

Fractions. 

{Continued  from  the  November  number). 

(Note. — The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  the  pupils  of  lowest  rank  in  Group  I. 
to  those  of  highest  rank  in  Group  III.) 

MANY  teachers  find  smooth  sailing  in  arithmetic  until  they  en- 
counter division;  then  the  clouds  gather  and  further  progress 
becomes  difficult.  The  author  has  undertaken  the  teaching  of 
this  principle  by  many  different  methods,  but  he  has  found  the  method 
herein  outlined  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 

Group  I.  went  to  the  board. 

"How  many  5's  in  35?" 

The  pupils  understood  that  all  such  questions  were  to  be  expressed 
by  figurjes  and  signs,  and  not  answered  orally.  They  also  understood  that 
each  pupil  was  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  "board  space"  and  not  to 
look  at  the  work  of  other  pupils.  A  pupil  who  disregarded  this  require- 
ment  was  asked  to  take  his  seat.  Such  "punishment"  was  rarely 
necessary. 

The  pupils  wrote:  35-^5  =  7. 

"Which  is  the  dividend?"     "35".     "Which  is  the  divisor?"     "5". 

"How  many  halves  in  1  apple?" 

Six  of  the  group  wrote  \-t-\=2.  Three  others  wrote  l-^J  =  2/2. 
Three  only  wrote  correctly  l-^J  =  2. 

Turning  to  the  pupils  in  their  seats,  the  teacher  asked,  "How  many 
think  Mary's  answer  is  correct?"     "Harry's?"     "Ida's?" 

The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Ida's  answer,  which  was  14-^  =  2. 

The  error  1  -^  i  =  2/2  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  only  avoided 
by  constant  drill. 

"How  many  quarters  in  1  apple?" 

Every  pupil  in  the  group  wrote  correctly,  l-^J  =  4. 

The  teacher  continued  to  ask  similar  questions  until  the  pupils  had 
written  the  following:    1^|  =  8;   2-^i=4;   3-^J  =  6;   2-^i  =  8. 

Group  II.  went  to  the  board. 

Using  whole  apples  and  parts,  the  teacher  dictated  questions  which 
were  thus  answered:    H-^|  =  3;   2j^i  =  5;   3i-^i  =  7;   2J-^i  =  9. 

"Erase  your  work,  and  try  three  hard  examples,  without  the  use  of 
the  apples." 
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After  a  short  period,  the  teacher  said,  "Time  is  up".  Only  four  of 
the  group  had  secured  the  correct  results;  but  all  had  tried  their  best — 
and  that  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  any  mathematical  exercise. 
An  earnest  attempt  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  has  more  educational  value 
than  the  quick  and  accurate  solution  of  something  easy. 

Group  III.  went  to  the  board. 

It  was  always  understood  that  the  pupils  in  their  seats  were  to  observe 
very  closely  the  work  of  the  group  at  the  board ;  and  it  very  frequently 
happened  that  the  pupils  in  their  seats  more  readily  grasped  a  new 
principle,  as  they  were  entirely  free  from  the  handicap  of  personal 
diffidence  or  confusion.  The  work  of  each  succeeding  group  was  made 
more  difficult,  and  the  work  assigned  to  Group  I.  on  Tuesday  was  based 
on  the  work  done  by  Group  III.  on  Monday.  So  that  when  the  pupils 
of  a  group  resumed  their  seats,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  observe  just 
as  closely  as  before. 

The  teacher  called  up  two  boys.    He  divided  one  apple  between  them. 

"Tell  that  story  with  figures  and  signs." 

Only  four  of  the  group  of  ten  pupils  wrote  correctly:    1^2  =  J. 

"How  many  think  Harry's  answer  is  correct?" 

Such  a  question  entitled  all  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  pupil 
specified. 

All  agreed  that  Harry's  answer  was  correct. 

The  teacher  called  up  four  pupils.    He  divided  one  apple  among  them. 

All  wrote  correctly,  1  -^4  =  J. 

This   "story"   work  was  continued   until   the   pupils  had  written: 

1_:_9— A.    l_:^4.  — i.    i_:_0— 1.    1_:_4.  — L    i  _i.  O  —  1 .    1  _^  o  _  1 

"Now  tr>^  five  hard  ones." 

This  was  always  a  welcome  announcement. 

1^8=?       li-^5  =  ?      4^16  =  ?      2§-^5=?      2i^20  =  ? 

"Time  is  up."  Only  two  pupils  of  the  group  secured  the  five  correct 
results. 

Mental  arithmetic  lessons  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  lively  and 
progressive.  Thorough  preparation  is  the  secret  of  success.  The  best 
time  to  make  such  preparation  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
to-day's  lesson.  If  the  arithmetic  lesson  is  followed  by  a  quiet  study 
I>enod,  the  teacher  may  make  notes  of  the  points  that  presented  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and,  what  is  more  important,  may  make  note  of 
individual  pupils  who  may  require  special  assistance  in  order  to  advance 
with  the  class  to  the  next  step.  It  is  far  easier  to  assist  "dull  pupils" 
step  by  step  than  it  is  to  help  them  up  after  they  have  fallen  far  behind. 
This  thorough  preparation  will  stimulate  the  teacher's  interest,  and 
cause  her  to  look  eagerly  forward  to  the  next  lesson. 


A  Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


PAUL  PEEL  was  born  in  London,  Ont.  in  1860  and  died  in  Paris, 
France,  in   1892,  after  a  severe  attack  of  grippe.     During  his 
lamentably   brief   career   this  lovable   man   and   brilliant   artist 
attained  distinction  as  a  genre  and  landscape  painter,  and  especially  as 

a  sympathetic  in- 
terpreter of  scenes 
from  child  life. 
His  skill  as  a 
colourist  is  shown 
in  flesh  tints  of 
nude  children,  as 
in  his  best  known 
picture.  After  the 
Bath.  The  two 
originals  of  this 
wholesome  home 
scene  are  his  own 
little  son  and 
daughter,  one  sit- 
ting, the  other 
standing  upon  a 
rug  in  front  of  a 
wide  fire-place 
whose  ruddy  glow 
lights  up  the 
handsome  little 
figures  seeking 
warmth  before  it. 
This  picture  won 
the  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Salon, 
and      was      pur- 


M OTHER     LOVE 

In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 


By  Paul  Peel,  R.C.A. 

chased  for  the  National  Gallery  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 
^^^^Queen  Alexandra  purchased  for  Buckingham  Palace  The  Two  Friends, 
the  boy  and  his  dog,  and  The  Unexpected  Meeting,  of  the  Danish  gar- 
dener's little  son  and  a  toad. 
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Fording  the  Stream  hangs  in  the  City  Hall,  Toronto,  and  Mother  Love 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 

Our  reproduction  of  the  last  shows  a  fisherman's  wife  seated  on  a 
fish  creel,  holding  a  shuttle  in  her  right  hand  with  which  to  mend  the 
net  which  she  holds  in  her  left.  Her  gaze  is  fondly  turned  towards  her 
babe  in  its  wicker  bed. 

How^  has  the  artist  doubly  emphasised  his  theme?  By  painting  two 
illustrative  groups,  the  Mother  and  her  Child,  the  Cat  and  her  Kittens. 

What  time  of  day  is  indicated  by  this  scene?  The  clock  marks  seven 
minutes  to  eight  a.m.  In  the  morning,  we  say,  because  that  is  the 
usual  time  for  such  a  scene.  The  breakfast  is  over,  the  dishes  have  been 
washed,  and  the  kittens  fed.  Baby  has  had  its  bath  and  is  tucked  com- 
fortably in  its  bed.  Now  the  afTectionate  mother  may  spend  a  little  time 
in  play  with  the  wakeful  babe  and  between  times  industriously  mend 
her  husband's  fishing  nets.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  child 
would  be  asleep  and  such  a  scene  would  be  inconsistent  with  natural 
conditions.  Besides,  the  lighting  of  the  room  favours  the  early  morning 
rather  than  the  late  evening. 

What  does  the  picture  tell  us  about  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
mates of  this  home?  The  cross  under  the  picture  on  the  wall  indicates 
a  religious  home.  The  creel  and  the  net  inform  us  that  the  husband  is  a 
fisherman.  The  flow^er  and  the  kittens  bespeak  a  fondness  for  Nature. 
The  woman's  bare  feet,  the  coarse  material  in  her  clothing,  the  rough 
and  scanty  furniture  tell  of  a  struggle  against  poverty. 

From  what  direction  is  the  light  coming?  The  light  is  coming  from 
a  window  in  front  of,  to  the  left  of,  and  above  the  woman.  This  is 
shown  by  the  position  of  the  high  lights  and  the  shade  and  the  shadows. 
Note  particularly  the  shadows  cast  by  the  clock  weight,  the  cat,  the 
nearer  kitten,  and  the  woman's  left  foot. 

What  part  does  the  light  play  in  the  composition  of  this  picture?  It 
brightens  the  foreground  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  principal  objects 
in  an  encircling  movement — cradle-blanket,  net,  woman,  completed 
by  the  gaze  directed  towards  the  infant.  The  light  makes  the  woman  the 
prominent  figure  in  the  picture  by  disclosing  her  attitude  and  character. 

What  is  the  effect  produced  by  placing  the  woman  below  the  eye- 
level  ? 

If  we  place  two  rulers  even,  one  with  the  seat,  and  the  other  with 
the  rung  of  the  chair,  they  will  form  an  angle  away  to  the  left.  As  these 
converging  lines  represent  lines  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  ground, 
they  will  meet  at  a  point  in  the  horizon  or  eye-level.  This,  if  drawn,  will 
pass  across  the  picture  slightly  above  the  woman's  head.  The  efi^ect  is 
that  the  spectator  looks  from  above  with  sympathetic  regard  upon  this 
scene  of  deep  human  interest. 


The  January  Competition  in  Art 


THE  drawings  received  for  this  competition  were  fewer  in  number 
and  inferior  in  quality,  generally,  to  those  received  last  month. 
Perhaps  the  Christmas  holidays  were  responsible  for  this.     The 
prize  winners  are  to  be  complimented,  however,  on  the  artistic  taste  and 
the  skill  shown  in  the  work  they  submitted. 


A  1.  A.  Hartmier. 
B  1.  Neil  Campbell. 
B  2.  Howard  Ellis. 


D  2.  C.  E.  Olmstead. 


C  1. 
C  2. 
D  1. 


G.  Moore. 
J.  Garland. 
Hilda  Fritz. 


The  prize  winners  are: 


Forms  I  and  II  (Public  School). 

First  prize — ^A.  Hartmier,  Junior  Second  class,  Ryerson  Public  School, 

^Owen  Sound.    Teacher,  Miss  H.  Shaw. 
Second  prize — M.  Eraser,  Junior  Second  class,  Dufferin  Public  School, 
Owen  Sound.    Teacher,  Miss  Bell. 
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Third  prize — No  award. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — H    Dunbar,  J.  Parks,  A.  Quinlan, 

Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound.     G,  Roberts  and  M.  Austin,  St. 

Ann's  School,  Hamilton. 

B.  Forms  III  and  IV  (Public  School). 

First  prize — Neil  Campbell,  Junior  Fourth  class,  Ryerson  Public 
School,  Owen  Sound.     Teacher,  Miss  Agnes  Burt. 

Second  prize — Howard  Ellis,  Senior  Fourth  class,  Ryerson  Public 
School,  Owen  Sound.    Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Third  prize — Clare  Vick,  Senior  Fourth  class,  Dufiferin  Public  School, 
Owen  Sound.    Teacher,  T.  A.  Reid. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — J.  Pringle,  Ora  Ellis,  Janet  Smith, 
H.  McCauley,  F.  McMurchy,  O.  English,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 

A.  Bucciarelli,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chapleau.    Jean  Eraser,  M.  Sinclair, 

B.  Trotter,  E.  Honsinger,  C.  Corbert,  N.  McCaffrey,  Dufferin  School, 
Owen  Sound.  U.  Taylor,  I.  Oullette,  A.  Gelinas,  E.  Montieuil,  H. 
Taylor,  S.S.  No.  5,  Sandwich  East.  N.  Twomey,  W.  Glavin,  J.  Sutton, 
M.  McLaughlin,  G.  Venator,  E.  Emberson,  St.  Lawrence  School, 
Hamilton.  J.  McNichol,  J.  Byrne,  J.  Somere,  V.  Hoidd,  J.  Kurdziel, 
T.  Roberts,  J.  Symozyk,  B.  Smith,  C.  Bociek,  W.  Brennan,  St.  Ann's 
School,  Hamilton.  V.  Broad,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton.  M.  Keating, 
I.  Cunningham,  M.  Rhodes,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Hamilton. 

C.  Lower  School. 

First  prize — G.  Moore,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Teacher,  G.  L. 
Johnston,  B.A. 

Second  prize — ^J.  Garland,  Fergus  High  School.    Teacher,  C.  Nichol. 

Third  prize — -F.  Milne,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Teacher,  G. 
L.  Johnston,  B.A. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Marjory  Taylor,  Percival  P.  Young, 
Huntsville  Continuation  School.  R.  Arnold,  M.  Farrell,  Kincardine 
High  School.  D.  Ryerson,  A.  Paradis,  H.  Sheardan,  E.  Ryan,  A. 
Laughran,  R.  Nightingale,  R.  Harrison,  Helen  Codd,  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  Toronto.  L.  Gibbons,  J.  Wilson,  I.  Rendall,  Tillie  Hird,  J. 
Collins,  Fergus  High  School.  T.  Walsh,  G.  Gastle,  M.  Johnston,  J.  Dunn, 
M.  Appleford,  R.  Corman,  W.  Schreiber,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 
M.  Kennedy,  Molly  Ryan,  G.  Perry,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton. 

D.  Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Hilda  Fritz,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute.    Teacher,  Miss 

M.  M.  Campbell. 
Second    prize — C.    E     Olmstead,    Hamilton    Collegiate    Institute. 

Teacher,  G.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
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Third  prize — H.  A.  Empey,  Madoc  High  School.  Teacher,  Miss  Leah 
A.  Gillard. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — J.  Brown,  E.  Thomas,  Sarnia  Col- 
legiate Institute.  C.  Houison,  M.  Jones,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 
E.  Browne,  A.  Bateman,  Madoc  High  School. 


Most  mistakes  in  form  are  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  perspective.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  charcoal  drawings 
of  the  human  head  and  shoulders,  and  of  the  tray  with  jug  and  tumbler. 
In  some  of  the  drawings,  by  Middle  School  students,  of  the  human  bust 
partly  in  profile,  the  law  of  foreshortening  was  violated  by  making  the 
width  of  the  more  distant  shoulder  greater  than  that  of  the  nearer,  and 
the  law  of  convergence  was  broken  by  having  the  parallel  lines,  drawn 
across  the  eyes,  mouth  and  shoulders,  spread  wider  apart  rather  than 
converging  to  a  point  in  the  distance. 

In  the  Lower  School  drawings  the  perspective  of  the  tray  and  the 
tumbler  was  in  most  instances  poor.  The  handling  of  colour  and  light 
was  surprisingly  good  in  one  Co  legiate  Institute  whose  students  always 
win  prizes. 

The  composition  of  the  group  suggested  for  the  Lower  School  was 
often  poor,  owing  to  the  selection  of  objects  too  nearly  the  same  mass  and 
to  their  monotonous  arrangement  on  the  tray. 


Suggestions  for  improvement  arising  out  of  Public  School  A  rt  Competi- 
tion. 

Lettering — I.  Letters  should  be  planned  to  fill  the  required  space. 

II.  Up  to  Form  III,  Junior  Grade,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
lettering  may  be  made  light  or  dark  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  by  means  of  the  weight  of  brush  stroke  used.  In  grades  above 
Jr.  Ill  the  pupils  are  expected  to  block  the  letters  in  with  double  lines 
and  draw  them  carefully  in  light  pencil  outline,  before  applying  the  ink 
or  colour  with  which  they  are  to  be  finished. 

Design — Pupils  should  be  taught  to  realise  the  importance  of  good 
margins. 

If  an  object  is  intended  to  hang  or  to  be  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  bottom  margin  should  be  wider  than  the  others  to  prevent  (in  the 
case  of  calendars)  the  calendar  picture  and  pad  from  having  the  appear- 
ance of  slipping  down  on  the  mounting  paper.  The  picture  and  pad 
form  one  central  panel  and  should  have  only  sufficient  space  between 
them  to  show  this.  This  space  separating  them  should  be  noticeably 
narrower  than  the  margins  at  the  sides  and  top. 
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N.B.^Several  parcels  of  drawings  are  still  in  this  office  because  the 
senders  overlooked  enclosing  the  necessary  postage  for  return.  If 
this  is  attended  to,  the  parcels  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Parcels  or  envelopes  containing  drawings  should  never  be  sealed  in 
any  way,  but  only  tied.  If  they  are  sealed,  the  postman  collects 
extra  postage  at  letter  rate,  and  the  only  way  the  receiver  can 
avoid  a  stupendous  charge  is  to  refuse  to  take  the  package. — 
Editor. 


Book  Reviews 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Prose  Selections  from  John  Dryden,  Poems  by  John  Dryden. 
These  are  three  of  BelVs  Sixpenny  Texts.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  Others  have  been 
reviewed  previously.  This  is  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  English  classics  in  con- 
venient form  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  by  John  Buchan.  Volume  XII.  Price  45  cents.  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  The  Retreat  from  Bagdad,  the  Evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  and 
the  Derby  Report  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume. 

The  Story  of  the  Buddha,  Warwick,  the  King-Maker,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Price  Is.  M. 
each.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Sons,  London.  Others  of  this  series  have  been  reviewed  at 
other  times  in  these  pages  and  have  been  recommended  for  supplementary  reading  in 
history.  The  three  now  mentioned  are  of  equally  good  quality  and  should  greatly  assist 
the  teacher  of  history  in  making  his  subject  real  to  his  students. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Henry  V,  King  Richard  III.  Price  Is.  each;  cloth.  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  London.    These  texts  contain  introduction,  notes,  hints  and  questions.  • 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  XIIL  Price  45  cents.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Toronto.  This  volume  deals  with  the  Position  at  Sea,  the  Fall  of  Erzerum,  and  the 
First  Battle  of  Verdun.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and  to  announce  each  new  part  of  this 
remarkable  history.  It  is  authoritative  and  it  is  well  written.  Those  who  have  read 
any  previous  book  in  the  series  will  want  to  see  this  one. 

Visual  Scripture  (The  New  Testament).  Priced/.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Bible  stories  are  given  in  the  original  wording  and  each  is 
accompanied  by  outline  pictures  to  be  coloured  by  the  children.  Suggestions  for  the 
use  of  colour  are  given  in  each  case. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England,  by  E.  L.  Hasluck.  Price  2s.  Qd.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  History  of  England.  It  aims  at  delineating  in  clear 
outlines  the  main  threads  of  our  history,  and  at  enabling  the  student  to  grasp  the 
essential  lines  on  which  England  has  developed  as  a  State.  For  these  purposes  a  con- 
tinuous chronological  order  has  been  abandoned,  and  where  two  or  more  distinct  threads 
of  development  run  through  a  long  period  these  have  been  dealt  with  separately  in 
different  chapters.  By  presenting  the  subject  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  hislory 
of  our  country  will  be  rendered  more  comprehensible  and  clear  than  when  it  is  presented 
in  a  continuous  chronological  narrative.  This  book  is  not  a  compendium  of  facts, 
though  no  fact  of  cardinal  importance  has  been  omitted;  but  it  may  be  effectively  used 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  a  larger  and  more  detailed  work  on  English  History. 
It  would  be  a  very  useful  book  in  the  High  School  library. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery,  by  Mary  E.  Williams  and  Katherine 
B.  Fisher.  Price  ^1.00.  381  pages,  illustrated,  revised.  TheMacmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
A  practical  text-book  of  domestic  science  for  use  in  schools.  Completely  revised  and 
enlarged,  many  new  chapters  having  been  added,  and  all  the  subject  matter  brought 
up  to  date  and  adapted  for  use  in  both  rural  and  city  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  text  on  food  in  relation  to  life,  the  preservation  of  food,  food  for  babies,  and  diges- 
tion has  been  largely  re- written.  Two  new  chapters  have  been  added,  one  on  the  serving 
of  food,  and  one  on  laundering.  Every  other  chapter  includes  new  matter  which 
embodies  the  results  either  of  scientific  progress  or  of  practical  experience. 


The  Reading  Habit 

JOHN  HENRY  LEGGOTT 
Regina. 

NO  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  student-teachers  than  that  of 
supposing  themselves'  to  be  mere  receptacles  for  containing 
certain  defined  quantities  of  knowledge  which  they  are  sub- 
sequently expected  to  retail  in  homoeopathic  doses  to  the  young  people 
who  may  be  placed  under  their  care.  In  entering  upon  the  preparation 
of  their  life's  work  teachers  should  invoke  the  missionary  spirit,  form 
for  themselves  lofty  ideals,  and  endeavour  to  realize  the  profound  im- 
portance of  the  office  they  are  to  hold. 

How  much  of  the  painful  drudgery  of  the  teacher's  life  would  be 
eliminated  if  all  could  catch  beforehand  some  of  that  exaltation  of 
spirit  which  comes  to  those  who  fully  realize  that  they  are  moulding — 
and  rightly  moulding — the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  near  future. 
All  this  will  be  missed  if  teachers  content  themselves  with  looking  upon 
the  profession  as  merely  a  convenient  means  of  making  a  respectable 
livelihood  or  just  a  rung  in  a  ladder  leading  to  some  more  remunerative 
occupation.  To  entertain  such  considerations  is  to  invite  failure,  to 
degrade  a  noble  office  into  a  wearisome  drudgery,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  pupils  an  irreparable  and  unpardonable  injury. 

The  teacher  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  state; 
a  good  teacher  is  unquestionably  a  community's  greatest  asset.  They 
who  are  permitted  to  occupy  such  an  exalted  station  should  be  \\  illing 
to  make  adequate  preparation  for  the  performance  of  their  arduous  and 
onerous  responsibilities.  Their  student  days  should  never  end.  Self- 
improvcxnent  and  self-discipline  should  be  constantly  receiving  atten- 
tion. Never  should  they  be  content  to  rest  on  their  oars,  nor  be  willing 
to  confine  their  energies  exclusively  to  their  school  work.  They  should 
cultivate  a  wide  outlook  and  broad  horizon,  eschew  all  narrowness  and 
parochialism,  and  strive  to  be  a  real  power  in  the  community. 

Many  students,  when  they  leave  school,  college  or  university,  go 
forth  into  remote  and  sparsely  populated  districts  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  congenial  companionship,  where  all  the  conditions 
are  often  very  depressing,  and  where,  only  too  frequently,  young  people 
are  tempted  to  yield  to  ennui  and  despondency. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  alleviating  these  distressing  conditions  that  it 

is  urged  upon  all  student-teachers  assiduously  to  cultivate  the  reading 

habit,  the  companionship  of  books.     Not  the  reading  of  the  trashy, 
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inane  rubbish  which  in  these  days  floods  the  market  and  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  reading  of  young  people.  Do  not  let  your  reading  be  a  mere 
mechanical  exercise,  but  a  serious  business  uhich  you  know  to  be  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences.  Read  the  best  books,  books  which  com- 
pel you  to  think.  If  your  taste  be  in  the  direction  of  novel  reading,  take 
care  that  the  novels  you  read  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  sort  of  book.  There  are  in  the  English  language 
enduring  works  of  fiction  which  are  teachers  of  great  principles,  inspirers 
to  noble  ideals,  and  preachers  of  high  morality.  Waste  not  your  time, 
then,  over  weak,  empty,  silly,  sentimental  stuff  which  enervates  the  mind, 
vitiates  the  appetite,  and  weakens  the  character.  Mark  out  a  plan  of 
reading,  carefully  observing  a  co-ordination  of  subjects  and  always 
keeping  a  definite  object  in  view. 

Be  determined  that  you  will  get  some  good  from  any  book  you  may 
read;  if  you  cannot  do  this  you  are  wasting  your  time — the  most  sinful 
of  all  waste.  Not  everyone  is  born  with  a  love  for  reading,  but  everyone 
may,  by  careful  cultivation,  acquire  the  habit.  First  of  all  assure  your- 
selves of  its  importance.  Try  to  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
attain  to  any  high  professional  standing  without  it.  To  be  intelligent 
one  must  know:  to  know,  one  must  learn:  to  learn,  one  must  assimilate 
what  one  hears  in  conversation  with  one's  friends  or  teachers  or  gathers 
from  books.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  much  to  be  acquired  by  the 
former  of  these  methods,  for  conversation  is  now  too  generally  frivolous, 
vapid  and  unprofitable.  But  from  books  knowledge  may  be  gained  to 
suit  all  phases  of  human  life,  all  capacities  of  human  intelligence. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  very  truly  remarked:  "The  place  where  we  are 
to  get  knowledge  is  Books.  It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner 
of  Professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The  true  University  of  these 
days  is  a  collection  of  books."  With  books  so  cheap  and  libraries  so 
plentiful  such  a  university  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Such  is  the  plethora 
of  books  that  great  discrimination  is  needed  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of 
one's  powers  and  the  wasting  of  precious  time.  It  may  be  that  our 
opportunities  are  limited;  the  greater  the  reason  for  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  best  books.  Books  contain  the  best, thoughts  of  the  best  men  of 
all  time,  and  it  is  worth  all  the  gold  in  creation  to  get  into  close  contact 
with  these  great  ones.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning.  If  teachers  are  to  succeed  in  acquitting  themselves  credit- 
ably they  must  be  prepared  to  labour  and  endure.  Learn  to  love  and 
admire  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true.  It  is  this  love  which 
can  master  the  tendency  to  what  is  evil  and  untrue.  It  is  only  when  the 
love  for  truth  has  gripped  the  soul  that  a  vital  principle  is  discovered 
vibrating  within  that  inspires  one's  sympathies,  sanctifies  one's  aspira- 
tions and  leads  on  to  perfection  of  character. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

J.  W.  Hagan,  M.A.,  science  master  in  Siincoe  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  Inspector  for  Manitoulin  District  in  succession  to  Sylvannus 
Phillips,  B.A. 

G.  J.  McKay  has  been  appointed  assistant  inspector  of  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education. 

J.  M.  Fleury  of  the  Ottawa  Model  School  has  been  appointed  In- 
spector of  English-French  Schools  to  succeed  Hector  Gaboury,  B.A. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Oldham,  formerly  of  Flesherton,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
Owen  Sound  Collegia-te  Institute. 

John  J.  McCruden  who  taught  last  year  in  S.S.  No.  7  Caledon  is  now 
Principal  of  Decker  Consolidated  School,  Manitoba. 

The  school  children  of  England  are  contributing  to  a  5,000,000  penny 
fund  memorial  to  Lord  Kitchener.  Each  school  contributing  to  the  fund 
receives  a  specially  designed  certificate  of  honour.  The  fund  is  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  officers  and  men  of  his  Majesty's  Na\y  and  Army. 


Lord  Roberts  School. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  7th  the  new  Lord  Roberts  School  (14  rooms)  was 
formally  opened  in  London,  Ont.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bryant  is  Principal,  and  the 
staff  consists  of:  Miss  I.  Davey,  L,  D.  McCamus,  Misses  Tarrey, 
Spittal,  Smith,  Simson,  Strongman,  Howie,  Lee,  Buttrey,  Lancaster, 
Cook  and  Rowe.  The  building  has  fourteen  classrooms,  which  include 
kindergarten,  manual  training,  and  household  science.     Provision  has 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK'S 

GEOGRAPHY    &    HISTORY 

PICTURES 

FOR    CLASS    USE 


TRAVEL    PICTURES 

Edited  by  ROBERT  FINCH,  F.R.G.S. 

Each  set  contains  48  carefully  selected  pictures ;  24  in  colour  from  water-colourt 
painted  on  the  spot,  and  24  in  black  and  white  from  photographs.  In  special  detach- 
able file  portfolios. 

Europe.  British  Isles.  N.  America. 

Asia.  Countries  of  the  Great  Africa. 

Mediterranean  War.  S.  America, 

Region.  British  Empire.  Australasia. 

HISTORY    PICTURES 

Edited  by  G.  H.  REED,   M.A. 

Each  set  contains  75  Pictures  in  specially  detachable  file  portfolios. 

Our  Early  History  (Earlv-1066).  The  Stuart  Period  (1603-1714). 

The  Middle  Ages  (1066-1485).  The  Early  Georges  (1714-1815). 

The  Tudor  Period  (1485-1603).  Modem  England  (1815-1915). 

(Ready  Shortly). 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  of  the  above  Travel  and  History  Pictures. 

Explanatory    Notes    draw    attention    to    the   chief  features  of  the  pictures,   and 

locate  and  explain  the  scenes.^ 
Questions    and    Exercises   on  the  pictures  are  provided.       These    are    merely 

suggestive.        Teachers  will   find  in  the  pictures   much    more   upon   which    they 

can  base  exercises  of  their  own. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    PICTURES 

LAND  FORMS  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE 

Edited  by  S.  M.  NICHOLLS,  M.A. 

Series  II.  Elevation  and  Depres-  Series       V.  Glaciers.    (In  3  pkts.) 

sion  of  the  Land.     (In  2  pkts.)  "      VIII.  Mountains.    (In  3  pkts.) 

Series  III.  Sculpture   of   Earth's  "           X.  Valleys.     (In  2  pkts.) 

Crust.     (In  2  pkts.)  "          XI.  Lakes.     (In  2  pkts.) 

Each  Series  can  also  be  had  complete  in  Cloth  case. 

Series        II.      Price   1/6  Series  III.     Price   1/6.  Series      V.     Price  2/-. 

Series  VIII.     Price  2/-.  Series     X.     Price  1/6.  Series  XI.     Price   1/6. 

For  prices  apply  to 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  70,  BOND  ST.,  TORONTO 
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been  made  for  an  assembly  room  by  throwing  the  kindergarten  and 
principal's  room  into  one.  The  basement  contains  the  heating  plant, 
lavatories,  and  swimming  pool.  The  light  is  secured  mostly  from  the 
north.  In  addition  to  this  two  rooms  receive  light  from  the  roof.  By 
building  the  basement  almost  flush  with  the  ground  level,  the  rooms  are 
all  above  the  ground  which  makes  this  really  a  three  storey  building. 
The  play-grounds  are  situated  at  the  north  and  rear  of  the  building  and 
are  fairly  commodious.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  $30,000;  and  construc- 
tion price  of  building,  complete,  except  the  furniture,  $69,295. 

Miss  H.  Kathleen  Murphy  who  taught  last  year  in  Oil  Springs  Public 
School  is  now  teaching  at  Copper  Cliffy. 

There  are  the  following  additions  to  the  Honour  Roll  of  teachers  who 
have  enlisted  for  overseas  service: — Sgt.  Franklin  A.  D.  Anderson, 
Aurora;  Kenneth  Smith,  Edmonton;  A.  D.  Murray,  Burmis,  Alberta; 
J.  W  Dyer,  Stratford;  R.  Bruce  Johnstone,  Delaware;  Percy  Ross, 
Holstein;  Murray  M.  Fisher,  Kippen;  James  A.  Hare,  Mossley,  Ont.; 
James  Henderson,  R.R.  No.  1,  Troy;  T.  H.  Rosser,  Brock,  Sask.;  C.  R. 
Carman,  Red  Deer;  Sgt.  H.  C.  Dore,  Wingham;  Wilfrid  E.  Durant, 
Chesterville,  in  R.N.A.S.;  Richard  W.  Stewart,  Barrie. 

The  following  is  additional  news  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1915-16  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto: — Miss 
Helen  E.  Foster  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Claremont;  Miss  Effie  E. 
Anderson  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  5  Enniskillen;  F.  Charles,  B.A.  is  on  the 
staff  of  Earl  Grey  Public  School,  Toronto;  Roy  E.  Dewar  is  teaching  in 
S.S.  No.  13  Stanley,  near  Bayfield;  L.  D.  McCamus  is  assistant  principal 
of  the  new  Lord  Roberts  Public  School,  London;  Miss  Blanche  V.  Yates 
is  on  the  staff  of  Lambton  Park  School,  Toronto,  and  is  teaching  primary 
work;  W.  J.  Judd  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  George's  School,  London;  C.C. 
Shearer  has  enlisted  with  the  192nd  battalion;  S.  Geiger  is  teaching  at 
New  Liskeard;  C.  A.  Stewart  is  at  Nipissing;  CM.  Allan  at  Queensville; 
G.  C.  Beaton  has  enlisted  with  the  Overseas  Training  Company,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  J.  H.  Short  is  Principal  of  S.S.  No.  5  Scarborough  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Conway  is  assistant  in  the  sames  chool;  Miss  Hazel  M. 
Tranter  is  teaching  at  Drayton,  R.R.  No.  2;  G.  H.  Glennie,  B.A.,  has 
enlisted  with  the  University  of  Toronto  Overseas  Training  Company; 
Allan  A.  Martin  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Clarke,  in  Durham  County, 
with  address  R.R.  No.  3,  Newcastle;  R.  M.  Simpson  is  teaching  at  S.S. 
No.  11,  Gosfield  North,  Essex  County,  with  address  R.R.  1,  Cottam; 
Russel  McCollum  has  enlisted  and  has  for  present  address,  Signal 
Training  Depot,  Ottawa. 

Miss  A  V.  Hill,  Vice-Principal  Dundas  Public  School  Staff,  has 
resigned  and  Miss  F.  E   Patterson  has  been  appointed  Vice-Principal. 

Miss  Jean  Barbar  of  Alton  has  been  appointed  to  the  Dundas  Public 
School  Staff  at  initial  salary  of  $650. 
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The  salaries  of  the  Dundas  Public  School  Staff  were  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  increased — Principal  Moore's  salary  from  $1200  to 
$1400,  and  each  of  the  13  assistants  from  $600  to  $750. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  for  nearly  50  years  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Went- 
worth  County,  has  resigned. 

Miss  Isabel  O.  Hally,  formerly  of  Haileybury,  is  now  teaching  classics 
in  North  Battleford  High  School. 

Geo.  S.  Mattice  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Orangeville  Public 
School. 

Geo.  S.  Campbell,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Ingersoll,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Windsor  Collegiate  Institute. 

Corporal  H.  S.  Patton,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  went  overseas  with  the  Princess  Pats  and  was 
wounded  at  the  Ypres  salient.  He  is  now  news  editor  of  a  neat  little 
magazine,  entitled  Canadian  Hospital  News,  published  by  the  patients 
of  the  Canadian  Hospital  at  Ramsgate,  Eng. 

Quebec. 

A  Report  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Quebec  shows  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  with  its  average  of  80.65%,  is  ahead  of  the  nine 
provinces  in  regard  to  school  attendance,  although  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  not  in  vogue  in  Quebec.  The  percentages  are  as  follows: — Quebec, 
80.65%;  British  Columbia,  78.97%;  Ontario,  64.66%;  New  Brunswick, 
63.57%;  Manitoba,  63.06%;  Nova  Scotia,  62.06%;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
61.81%;  Alberta,  60.71%;  Saskatchewan,  55.10%. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not  compulsory  in  Quebec,  out 
of  a  total  of  502,637  children  of  school  age,  93%  go  to  school.  Last  year 
the  sum  of  $11,463,623  was  spent  on  education,  contributed  as  follows: — 
By  municipalities  $5,993,837;  by  independent  schools  $3,687,369;  by 
the  governm.ent  $1,782,417. 

The  Montreal  Schools  Swimming  Association  had  a  most  successful 
meeting  in  Westmount  on  December  2nd,  when  140  pupils  competed  for 
certificates.  The  test  distances  were  50  yards  and  100  yards.  No  pupils 
did  first  class  time,  but  second  and  third  class  certificates  were  won  by 
80  students  from  Westmount  High  School,  Queen's,  Roslyn  Avenue, 
Argyle  and  King's  Schools. 

Miss  Isabel  E.  Brittain  was  re-elected  as  teachers'  representative 
on  the  Protestant  Comm.ittee;  and  Mr.  Crombie  of  Kingsbury  was  co- 
opted  as  associate  member  to  succeed  Mr.  John  Whyte  of  Leeds  Village. 

The  appropriation  for  comm.ercial  courses  in  McGill  University  and 
Bishop's  College  was  again  divided  in  the  same  proportion  as  last  year, 
great  interest  being  shown  in  the  large  number  of  students  attending 
these  com.mercial  classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Apparatus 

and 

BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLIES 

Scientific    Instruments     and     Optical     Goods 

GENERAL    SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

and 
KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

Get  our  catalogue.  WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Toronto  School  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

210    VICTORIA    STREET,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


OUR   25th   BIRTHDAY 

In  January,  1892  the  Hiscott  Institute  was 
established.  Since  that  time^2o  years  ago — 
we  have  been  bettering  and  clearing  poor  skin, 
curing  bad  complexions  and  removing  many 
facial  disfigurements.  Hair  and  scalp  treat- 
ments have  also  become  a  specialty — with  us. 
In  those  25  years  we  have  successfully  treated 
thousands  and  thousands  of  women  from  coast 
to  coast. 

THE  HISCOTT  METHODS 

have  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  all  who 
have  used  them.  Our  treatments  and  prepara- 
tions have  proven  their  worth  in  every  case. 

We  would  like  every  woman  to  have  one  of 
our  illustrated  booklets  A — sent  free  on  request — 
which  explains  these  treatments  and  preparations. 
For  those  who  cannot  come  to  us  we  have  suc- 
cessful home  treatments.  Write  us  to-day  and 
make  a  start  for  better  looks. 

HISCOTT   INSTITUTE,   Ltd. 

59"    COLLEGE    STREET,    TORONTO 

When  urlting  advertiser*,  please  meuUon  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Lewis  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling,  by  G.  W.  Lewis.  The 
Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  This  method,  as  outlined  in  the  Manual,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  of  many  methods.  The  stories,  games,  songs,  and  seat  work  are 
of  such  a  fascinating  character  that  they  arouse  the  child's  interest,  attract  and  hold  his 
attention,  and  direct  his  thoughts  along  desired  lines.  The  success  of  the  method 
depends  on  the  use  of  the  introductory  work;  the  use  of  the  cards,  charts,  and  seatwork; 
and  the  use  of  the  element  of  play  (including  story  and  song),  which  is  of  great  educa- 
tive value.  The  details  and  sequences  of  the  phonic  work  have  been  so  perfectly  system- 
atized, and  the  work  follows  well-established  principles  so  correctly,  that  a  pupil  can 
read  independently  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Phonics  are  gradually  introduced 
by  means  of  beautiful  stories,  which  appeal  to  the  child  nature.  The  fairies  and  dwarfs 
take  the  child  into  fairyland.  The  stories  are  selected  from  the  classics  of  childhood, 
and  those  in  the  Story  Primer  so  appeal  to  the  child  mind,  that  he  cannot  help  reading 
expressively.  They  sparkle  with  life  and  action.  The  systematic  use  of  words  of  similar 
construction;  the  opportunities  for  word  building  and  blending;  the  use  of  fairy  stories; 
and  the  opportunities  for  dramatisation  all  tend  to  give  the  child  power  to  read,  and 
thus  open  up  to  him  the  story-world.  The  cards,  pictures,  and  games  effectively  help 
to  bring  the  child  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  story.  The  inexperienced  primary  teacher 
will  find  guidance,  while  the  experienced  teacher  will  receive  help  and  inspiration. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Organized  Group  Game,  by  Mabel  J.  Reaney.  Price  5^.  net. 
76  pages.  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  Monograph  Supplements  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Psychology.  It  should  be  of  value  and  interest  to  teachers  who  have  charge  of  sports  or 
athletics 


TJeWM.  CANE  &  SONS  COMPANY,  UmM 

NEWMARKET,  Canada  Established  1844 

ANNOUNCE    TO    TEACHERS 

The  Manufacture  of  a 

PIONEER    CANADIAN    LEAD    PENCIL 

Made  in  Canada  The  Finest  Quality  For  School  Use 


The  extraordinary  facilities  of  our  New- 
market plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
Canadian  Lead  Pencil  better  in  quality 
than  any  on  the  market  at  the  same 
Price  are  now  in  use  to  supply  the  pressing 
demand  for  this  Made-in-Canada  article. 

We  are  now  fully  equipped  and  prepared 
to  supply  schools  and  teachers  with  our 
Made-in-Canada  Lead  Pencils  in  degrees  of 


H  and  HB  for  hardness.  Within  two 
months  of  this  notice,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  all  other  degrees  of 
hardness. 

By  experiment  and  study,  our  expert 
artisans  have  produced  a  Lead  Pencil  highly 
recommended  by  connoisseurs  for  its  exact 
commercial,  studio,  school  and  advertising 
purposes. 


NOW    ON    SALE 


To  the  Wholesale  Trade  To  the  Retail  Stationer 

Sample  Lead  Pencil  Supplied 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS  UPON  WRITTEN  REQUEST 

With  name  of  your  usual  source  of  supply 
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Editorial  Notes 

After-Care  of  Soldiers. — Canada  is  in  earnest  about  the  welfare 
of  the  returned  soldier.  He  must  have  the  very  best  medical  treatment. 
His  pension  must  be  adequate.  He  must  have  the  preference  in  appoint- 
ments to  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  posts.  Parliamentary  and 
local  committees  must  safeguard  his  claims  to  recognition  in  the  activi- 
ties of  farm,  factory,  or  office.  And  if  he  is  unfit,  time  and  money  must 
not  be  stinted  in  making  him  fit.  In  this  spirit  Canada  has  begun  to 
educate  the  disabled  soldier.  She  has  organised  vocational  instruction 
for  him  in  the  various  Provinces.  The  character  of  the  men  selected 
to  direct  this  instruction  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  country's  earnest- 
ness in  behalf  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  the  best  augury  for  the  success 
of  its  efi^orts.  In  selecting  Mr.  W.  W.  Nichol  of  Ottawa  to  direct  the 
work  in  Ontario  and  Inspector  J.  F.  Boyce  of  Red  Deer  to  direct  the 
work  in  Alberta,  the  Dominion  Commission  has  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment. 

A  New  Interest  in  Education. — Will  the  Great  War  be  the  means 
of  arousing  the  public  to  a  new  interest  in  education?  All  thoughtful 
writers  on  the  war  have  connected  its  cause,  its  course,  and  the  principle 
underlying  it  with  the  educational  systems  of  the  various  nations  in- 
volved in  it.  Whether  it  be  the  efficiency  and  brutality  of  the  Germans 
or  the  fearlessness  and  "muddling"  of  the  British,  everything  is  laid  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers.  As  a  result,  signs  of 
a  revival  of  interest  in  education  on  the  part  of  the  British  public  are 
very  evident.  Four  or  five  important  commissions  have  been  appointed 
to  investigate  thoroughly  difi"erent  phases  of  the  question  of  education 
in  order  that  the  defects  of  the  system  may  be  remedied.  Up  to  the 
present  the  people  of  Canada  have  not  given  much  evidence  of  a  new 
interest  in  education.  And  yet  there  are  a  few  hopeful  signs.  Sir  George 
Foster  has  created  a  committee  of  scientists  to  direct  research  work  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  industries.  The  various  Provinces  are 
expanding  their  schemes  for  agriculture.  Many  schools  are  organising 
their  physical  and  military  training.  The  clergyman  and  the  journalist 
have  begun  to  discuss  education.  Two  of  the  Toronto  daily  papers 
are  devoting  a  column  in  their  Saturday  issues  to  educational  questions. 
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These  journals  feel  that  their  readers   are   anxious  to  be  informed  on 
educational  topics. 

All  these  are  hopeful  signs,  especially  for  the  teaching  profession, 
A  public  interested  in  education  means  for  the  teacher  a  status  in  the 
community  more  in  keeping  with  his  responsibilities  and  merits  than 
he  enjoys  at  present.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  encourage 
this  new  interest  by  every  possible  means.  With  an  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  public  interest  in  education,  most  of  the  teacher's  difficulties, 
financial  and  otherwise,  will  be  rapidly  solved. 

The  Point  of  View  in  England.— The  following  extracts  are  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  High  Master  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  They  are  given  so  that  our  Canadian 
teachers  may  get  some  indication  of  the  way  the  march  of  events  appears 
to  an  English  teacher  of  wide  repute  who  has  access  to  information  and 
points  of  view  denied  to  tis. 
"My  Dear , 

"First  of  all  my  heartiest  greetings  to  you.  There  will  be  some  of 
the  New  Year  left  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  May  it  be  heroic  all 
through,  and  bring  its  own  joy  as  such.  .  .  . 

"Canada  is  splendid.  I  never  heard  a  person  breathe  a  word  against 
the  Canadians.  I  feel  my  back  straighten  whenever  I  see  them  in  the 
street  and  I  would  like  to  salute  each  man.  .  .  .  For  the  Canadians  we 
have  nothing  but  the  warmest  appreciation.  I  am  very  glad  they 
are  not  to  be  hived  off  into  separate  hospitals  of  their  own.  It  is  splendid 
to  have  them  alongside  with  our  own  chaps;  and  they  learn  so  much 
from  each  other,  and  they  are  always  popular  in  hospital,  I  notice. 
Besides,  they  saved  the  line  when  it  broke  at  Ypres.  Nothing  finer  has 
been  done  in  the  War,  nothing  manlier  than  their  facing  that  diabolic 
gas.  This  is  what  we  all  feel.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that. 
And  if  you  could  see  the  School  when  1  bring  a  Canadian  in  to  prayers 
and  if  you  heard  the  cheering,  you  would  know  how  English  boys  felt 
for  the  Canadians.  My  word,  this  country  has  changed.  You  would 
open  your  eyes  to  see  the  things  that  have  happened. 

"The  women  are  great.  They  will  get  the  vote  now.  There  have 
been  many  sudden,  right-about-turn  conversions. 

"The  boys  were  helping  the  post  office  at  Christmas  again,  188  of 
them,  and  now  we  are  spending  the  Christmas  holiday  digging  up  waste 
land.  W^e  gave  the  lead  here.  ,We  started  the  first  day  of  the  holidays. 
The  Corporation  starts  to-day  on  the  ground  in  the  parks.  I  have 
offered  to  foot  any  bill  for  labour  within  my  power,  and  am  prepared 
to  stop  all  games  for  boys  over  15,  so  as  to  meet  the  demand. 
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"One  thing  id  that  is.  the  way  the  drink  persists.     I 

have  got  a  mc  ii  uii  .a  t.  Head-Masters'  Conference — it  will  be  a 
hardy  annual  bci  )re  I  have  1  :  e.  I  am  pres.^jing  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  the  hope  that  ncil  will  give  a  lead  to  other  professions 

and  to  the  nation  at  largL  ui  acclaring  for  personal  abstinence  and  total 
prohibition.  Our  own  division  (Lanes.,  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland)  passed  this  unanimously  and  all  but  two  signed  a  petition 
for  total  prohibition.  This  is  a  distinct  move  on,  but  we  have  got  to 
probe  still  further.    Root  out  the  drink  and  we  shall  win  the  War.  ..." 

Length  of  School  Day. —  For  some  time  the  question  of  the  proper 
length  of  the  school  day  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  American 
educationists.  As  more  and  more  subjects  demand  places  on  the  curricu- 
lum, it  becomes  imperative  that  the  less  valuable  subjects  should  be 
dropped,  or  that  the  school  day  should  be  lengthened.  In  New  York 
State  new  regulations  are  partly  in  effect  which  demand  a  large  increase 
of  time  for  physical  education  and  supervised  play,  and  superintendents 
are  consequently  considering  how  long  the  day  must  be  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  school  activities  of  the  fuller  programme.  Mr.  Elbert  W. 
Griffith,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Glen  Falls,  N.Y.,  contributes  an 
article  on  the  subject  to  the  January  number  of  American  Education. 
He  sent  an  inquiry  last  September  to  each  of  the  superintendents  of  New 
York  State,  "requesting  a  statement  "of  practice,  or  an  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  time  tc^  begin  and  close  each  of  the  daily  sessions, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  school  day".  The  results  of  his  inquiry,  as 
far  as  length  of  day  is  concerned,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Per  Cent. 

Proportion  of  schools  reporting  having  2  sessions 96 

Proportion  opening  earlier  than  9  o'clock 64 

Proportion  having  a  noon  recess  of  \\  hours 55 

Proportion  having  a  noon  recess  of  less  than  IJ  hours 45 

Proportion  favouring  6  or  mSre  hours  for  length  of  day 48 

Proportion  favouring  5y  to  6  hours  for  length  of  day 32 

Proportion  favouring  5-^  to  7  lT.>urs  for  length  of  day 80 

Superintendent  Sprague  of  Ltica  reported  in  favour  of  a  seven-hour 
day  for  the  grades,  and  a  seven  a^ui  a  half  hour  day  for  High  Schools, 
but  had  the  grace  to  add  that  thisNday  should  provide  not  only  for  all 
recitations,  but  also  for  all  preparation  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  . 

Superintendent  Griffi  i:  summarises  thus  the  situation  as  he  sees  it: 

L  ''Socialised  courses  of  sturiy  are  becoming  so  extensive  in  content 
that  educators  throughout  the  country  feel  the  need  of  more  time  to 
carry  them  properly  into  effec 
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2.  "One  way  to  gain  more  time  is  t<     coriomise  that  which  we  have. 

3.  ''The  new  legal  requirement  for  piiysical  education  in  New  York 
State  for  the  present  year  seems  moderate  and  wise.  That  for  next  year 
seems  greater  than  the  requirement  in  any  other  state  in  this  country, 
or  than  in  any  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  old  world. 

4.  ''The  Harvard  inquiry  of  1915,  sent  'o  50  representative  cities 
throughout  the  nation,  shows  a  day  >i  approximately  5|  hours  with 
small  allowance  for  the  newer  studies  (  r  for  physical  education. 

5.  "The  Inquiry  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  sum- 
marised in  Bulletin  No.  44  of  1915,  finds,  that,  of  1,270  cities  reporting, 
73  per  cent,  of  the  cities  had  a  day  varying  from  5  liours  to  6  in  length 
with  little  or  no  allotment  for  the  newer  studies,  or  for  physical  educa- 
tion. 

6.  "Germany  has  a  longer  year,  a  .;»nger  \\*i  k.  -nd  a  longer  day  for 
its  schools  than  the  United  States. 

7.  "The  French  child  attends  school  more  uu.as  than  the  American, 
the  English  or  even  the  German  child ;  .ind  when  prown,  he  shows  marked 
evidence  of  efficiency. 

8.  "This  Inquiry  of  September,  1910,  sh(;ws  that  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  superintendents  of  New  \  ork  State  reporting,  80  per  cent, 
favour  a  day  of  from  5 J  to  7  hours  in    ength 

9.  "This  study  seems  to  indicate  a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
present  old-iw^e  time  schedules  cannot  l)e  shortened,  that  the  physical 
education  requirement  for  the  present  year  should  be  added  to  the 
existing,  average  allotment,  and  that  the  length  of  the  school  day  for 
upper  grades  and  High  School  should  be  about  six  hours. 

10.  "If  next  year's  requirements  in  physical  education  remain  un- 
changed, this  study  seems  to  indicate  a  l:)eHef  that  next  year  a  school 
day  of  from  6f  hours  to  7  hours  will  '>e  thought  desirable." 

Canadians  may  well  be  slow  to  fellow  the  lead  of  New  York  State. 
For  the  sake  of  both  pupils  and  teach(  i  s,  wr  should  wait  until  the  longer 
day  has  proved  its  worth  beyond  qu  ^tion- 


The  Othe         v>  . 
The  teacher  had  been  talking  about  a  he  ^  fitting  ov.  eggs,  and,  with  the  incubator 
in  mind,  asked  if  eggs  could  be  hatched  in  any  other  way. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  an  experienced  person  of  nine.     "Put  'em  under  a  duck." 


An  Ingenious  Paraphrase. 
"  In  sf  ite  of  the  clamour  of  the  Noes,  the  Ayes  won,"  was  dictated  from  the  history 
book,  and  the  pupils  were  called  upon  to  write  out  what  the  passage  meant.  One  of 
the  replies  was:  "Though  he  made  a  disagreeable  noise  by  breathing  through  his  nose, 
he  had  such  fine  eyes  that  he  persuaded  the  parlyment  to  vote  for  him."--Teachers' 
World. 


The  School  Fair  as  a  Factor  in  Racial  Assimilation 

J.  T.  M.  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan. 

THE  fact  that  thousands  of  our  new  settlers  from  foreign  lands  have 
been  allowed  to  settle  in  large  segregated  areas  throughout  our 
Dominion  has  greatly  retarded  and  is  still  greatly  retarding  the 
work  of  racial  assimilation.  Any  movement  to  bring  together  the  people 
of  adjoining  districts  or  settlements  will  result  in  an  increased  interest 
in  each  other  <and  no  movement  in  our  rural  districts  is  accomplishing 
more  in  this  important  phase  of  general  education  than  the  Union  School 
Fair,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an  eagerly-looked-forward-to  annual 
event  in  many  rural  parts  of  Canada.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  where 
there  is  such  a  large  number  of  "foreign"  settlers,  educators  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  this  work,  and  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made.  During  the  year  1916  dozens  of 
successful  fall  fairs  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools, 
and  the  results  tend  to  indicate  that  this  comparatively  new  idea  in 
rural  education  will  form  an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
"rural  problem".  .nir 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  school  fair  as  a  social  and  educative 
factor  in  community  betterment  and  rural  advancement,  we  shall  refer 
to  a  series  of  fairs  held  in  northeastern  Saskatchewan  during  the  fall  of 
1916.  Early  in  the  spring,  prize  lists  were  issued  by  a  central  committee 
and  fairs  arranged  for  at  fourteen  different  village  centres.  The  rural 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  each  centre  were  asked  to  co-operate  in  pre- 
paring exhibits  for  the  fall  fair  to  be  held  at  this  centre.  Immediately 
there  was  aroused  a  wider  interest  in  rural  school  life.  The  school  and 
home  gardens  were  carefully  prepared  and  throughout  the  year  received 
careful  attention.  The  drawing,  sewing,  and  manual  classes  were  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  producing  creditable  work  for  the  fairs.  The 
children's  exercise  books  were  more  neatly  kept  than  ever  before  and  this 
sudden  increased  interest  resulted  in  better  and  more  thorough  work 
in  all  branches  of  the  Public  School  course.  Hand  work  was  emphasised 
as  never  before  and  the  work  of  hand  and  mind  correlated  in  most 
encouraging  fashion. 

A  visit  to  any  of  the  hundred  schools  participating  showed  a  better 
and  more  regular  attendance,  and  a  better  school  spirit  prevailed  gener- 
ally. In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  wide  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  thus   bringing  nearer  to  realisation  that  most  desired  sympa- 
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thetic  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  home.  The  teachers, 
too,  profited  from  the  opportunity  afforded  of  meeting  together  regu- 
larly to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  fairs,  and  a  live  interest  in  their 
work  was  manifested  throughout  the  year.  Trustees  responded  liberally 
to  requests  for  financial  and  other  assistance  and  more  than  ever  before 
displayed  a  marked  interest  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
too  often  in  the  past  have  been  but  lightly  regarded. 

The  fairs  at  the  village  centres  were  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  the  last  week  of  September  and  all  the  prize  winning 

exhibits  were  sent  to  the  town  of  Y where  a  very  large  fair  was  held 

on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  At  each  village  fair  from 
five  to  thirteen  rural  schools  took  part,  with  the  result  that  one  hundred 
schools  were  represented  in  the  large  central  exhibition. 

On  the  day  of  the  fair  the  teachers  were  in  the  village  early,  prepara- 
tory to  unpacking  and  arranging  the  exhibits.  In  many  cases  the  parents 
provided  conveyances  to  bring  in  the  country  children.-  The  rooms  of 
the  village  schools  were  tastily  decorated  with  flags,  mottoes  and  ban- 
ners. All  branches  of  school  work  were  represented.  Long  tables  were 
laden  with  choice  vegetables  grown  in  home  or  school  gardens.  Maps, 
drawings,  specimens  of  writing,  essays  and  exercise  books,  testified  to 
work  done  in  the  school-room.  Hand  work  of  various  kinds,  including 
paper-cutting,  weaving,  basketry,  wood-work,  and  modelling  formed 
a  most  attractive  display,  while  the  exhibit  of  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry 
was  most  creditable. 

At  most  of  the  fairs  the  older  pupils  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
exhibits,  and  readily  answered  any  inquiries  on  the  part  of  visitors.  In 
this  way  they  were  getting  a  valuable  training  for  after  life.  At  several 
centres  girls  from  the  senior  grades  served  tea,  and  in  this  way  collected 
substantial  sums  for  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  and  Belgian  Relief  Funds. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  concert  was  held,  each  rural 
school  contributing  two  or  three  numbers  to  the  programme.  In  this  way 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  was  still  further  substantially  encouraged. 
Addresses  by  public  men  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  various  districts 
constituted  another  striking  feature  of  these  gatherings,  and  all  who 
spoke  emphasised  the  fact  that  "education  is  training  for  a  happy  and 
useful  life". 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  all  the  addresses  delivered  was  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  speakers  upon  the  necessity  of  their  children 
being  taught  at  an  early  age  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English 
tongue.  One  speaker  born  in  far-away  Sweden  said,  "I've  been  thirty 
years  in  Canada  and  I  don't  know  good  English  yet  and  I  want  my 
children  to  get  what  was  denied  me — a  good  English  education  in  the 
Public  School".      Another  parent,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  remarked  in 
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broken  English,  "Me  not  know  English  good;  me  no  go  school.  Me  boy 
go  school— learn  English.  Me  glad".  Others  present  similarly  ex- 
pressed themselves. 

Eighteen  different  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  schools 
participating  in  these  fairs.  At  one  centre  children  of  Bohemian,  Hun- 
garian, Swedish,  German,  Belgian,  and  Polish  parentage  took  part  and 
their  parents  mingled  freely  as  they  proudly  examined  the  w^ork  of  their 
respective  children;  at  another  fair  boys  and  girls  of  Ruthenian,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Assyrian,  and  English  parents  had  their  work  arranged  side  by 
side  on  the  long  tables.  But  throughout  the  whole  fair  the  children 
used  no  language  but  English! 

Each  of  the  fourteen  fairs  was  most  successful  and  the  attendance 
of  parents  and  ratepayers  was  most  gratifying,  considering  that  thresh- 
ing operations  were  in  full  swing  at  the  time.  The  following  extracts 
from  reports  of  some  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  were  represented 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  testify  very  clearly  to  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  this  comparatively  new  phase  of  educational  work. 

"This  was  the  first  school  fair  ever  held  in  L and  great  interest  was  aroused. 

Nine  rural  schools  participated.     There  were  over  six  hundred  entries." 

"The  fair  was  exceptionally  well  attended.  Five  rural  schools  took  part.  Con- 
tests in  singing  and  physical  training  added  to  the  interest.  Lunch  was  served  to  all 
present." 

"The  school  board  was  very  much  interested.  The  trustees  contributed  money 
towards  expenses,  supplied  materials  for  drawings,  handwork,  etc.,  and  provided  a 
conveyance  for  the  children." 

"Those  who  attended  were  well  pleased.  They  are  already  discussing  plans  for 
next  year.     It  was  a  great  day  in  our  district." 

"Our  fair  was  a  grand  success.  My  twelve  pupils  with  their  parents  attended  .  .  . 
I  fully  expect  they  will  look  forward  with  greater  interest  to  next  year's  fair." 

"The  interest  shown  by  the  ratepayers  and  the  school  officials  of  the  respective 
school  districts  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the  school  fair  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
progressive  factor  of  educational  work  among  the  non-English  of  this  Province.  The 
various  articles  made  by  the  children  were  sold  by  public  auction  and  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  realized  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund." 

"  Public  addresses  were  delivered,  and  each  speaker  endeavoured  by  earnest  appeal 
to  parents  and  ratepayers  to  inspire  a  wider  interest  in  education  and  school  life.  In 
the  evening  the  school  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  gasoline  lamps  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  all  those  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day  to  view  the  excellent  exhibits, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  large  number  who  crowded  the  spacious  class-rooms  until 
a  late  hour  that  the  keenest  interest  had  been  aroused.  It  was  surely  very  gratifying 
to  those  in  charge  to  see  parents  who  after  a  hard  day's  work  had  driven  many  miles 
in  order  to  see  the  display  of  their  children's  school  work.  This  is  the  first  school  fair 
to  be  held  here  and  its  success  has  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  even  greater  success 
in  the  future.    Practically  all  the  children  of  these  schools  are  of  non-English  parentage." 

At  Still  another  fair  ten  schools  were  represented.  The  report  from 
this  centre  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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"As  the  time  for  the  fair  drew  near,  the  interest  of  the  children  was  obviously 
growing  more  intense.  Every  effort  was  being  made,  every  nerve  being  strained  to 
complete  and  perfect  the  work  to  be  exhibited.  On  the  morning  of  the  great  day,  eager 
children  thronged  around  and  within  the  school  building  to  place  their  exhibits  in  their 
respective  classes.  Yet  amid  all  this  eagerness,  the  spirit  of  competition  was  not  ram- 
pant, but  rather  a  mutual  interest  and  delight  in  each  other's  accomplishments.  This 
to  us  was  a  very  pleasing  aspect  of  the  children's  attitude  and  behaviour.  The  large 
proportioir  of  parents  of  foreign  birth  was  very  noticeable;  thus  one  object  of  the  school 
fair  was  being  accomplished,  in  some  measure  at  any  rate.  What  was  regarded  by  the 
teachers  rather  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  all  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  belief  in  this  new  movement." 

Another  interesting  report  runs  thus: 

"The  parents  were  much  in  favour  of  the  scheme  and  lauded  the  efforts  made  in 
the  interests  of  their  children.  One  inother  who  has  four  children  attending  school  said 
she  had  looked  forward  to  our  exhibition  but  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  so  much 
worth  seeing.  Several  others  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  what  a  collection  of  exhibits 
school  children  could  display.  Hopes  were  freely  expressed  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
along  this  line." 

Many  other  reports  might  be  referred  to  and  in  every  instance  strong 
emphasis  was  aid  upon  th^  wide-spread  interest  aroused  by  the  non- 
English  settlers.  Fathers  and  mothers  who  knew  practically  no  English 
gazed  in  admiration  at  the  work  of  their  children,  and  it  was  clearly  a 
matter  of  intense  satisfaction  to  them  to  find  that  their  children  won 
many  prizes  One  father  born  in  an  obscure  Austrian  village  took 
particular  pride  in  showing  his  neighbours  a  miniature  set  of  bob-sleighs 
made  by  one  of  his  Canadian-born  sons.  "Good  teachers.  Good  fair. 
Good  schools.  Good  country.  Everything  good",  was  his  laconic 
summary  of  h  s  views  of  his  adopted  country.  And  this  is  the  view  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  Slavic  settlers.  Shall  we  allow  narrow-minded 
intriguers  to  interfere  w  th  these  natural  impressions  of  this  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity?  Let  the  strong,  ennobling  guidance  of  up- 
right, honourable  Canadian  statesmanship  direct  these  people.  Let 
tevery  Canadian  man,  woman,  and  child  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
Canadianisation  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  soil ! 

The  prize  exhibits  from  each    of  these  fourteen  centres  were  sent  to 

the  town  of  Y where  a  very  large  Union  school  fair  was  held.    There 

were  over  two  thousand  entries  and  more  than  one  hundred  teachers 
attended.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  of  the  town  hall  on  fair  day. 

We  shall  never  properly  solve  the  rural  problem  in  our  foreign 
settlements  until  the  home  and  school  become  more  closely  united  and 
work  together  for  mutual  improvement.  In  the  busy  life  of  the  western 
prairie  farmer  too  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  social  and  intellectual 
improvement,  but  every  nerve  has  been  strained  to  increase  the  culti- 
vated acreage  and  materialism  has  held  sway  to  an  alarming  extent. 
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The  "foreigner"  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Men  who  were  content 
to  farm  a  narrow  strip  in  a  small  southeastern  European  village  are 
not  long  satisfied  in  Canada  with  a  quarter  section  of  land.  Many 
hold  whole  sections  and  some  cultivate  two  or  more  sections.  The 
foreign  women  in  too  many  instances  have  had  few  or  no  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  womanhood  according  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideals, 
but  are  little  better  than  slaves  who  toil  laboriously  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  hard-hearted  husbands  whose  lack  of  proper  respect  for  woman- 
hood is  a  heritage  of  darker  ages.  Great  v/ork  lies  ahead  of  us,  as  Cana- 
dians, to  see  that  these  women  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  our 
language  and  to  become  familiar  with  our  ideals  of  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  Reader,  let  us  meditate  for  a  moment  on  this  simple  little 
story  so  brimming  with  tenderness. 

A  young  Canadian  teacher,  with  a  heart  as  large  as  the  prairies,  took 
charge  of  a  little  school  in  a  Ruthenian  settlement.  He  became  intensely 
interested  in  these  people.  He  visited  their  homes.  They  were  amazed 
to  find  a  young  Canadian  so  interested  in  foreigners.  He  won  the  hearts 
of  all,  young  and  old.  One  day  a  Ruthenian  mother  lay  dying.  She 
asked  to  see  "Meester  Teacher".  He  came  and  sat  beside  the  rough 
bunk  that  served  for  a  bed.  She  took  his  hand  and,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  toil-hardened  face,  in  broken  English  she  said,  "Meester 
Teacher,  you  good,  you  like  my  Mary — my  John — Me  want  them  go 
school — learn  English — me  go  way — good-bye — me  see  you  after". 
She  died.  Thank  God,  she  first  learned  what  it  means  to  be  a  Canadian. 
How  many  of  these  people  are  passing  away  after  years  in  our  country 
without  having  become  acquainted  with  us  or  we  with  them! 

Just  as  the  instinct  of  fear  in  the  child  may  be  modified  and  removed 
by  education,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  illiterate  and  superstitious  among 
the  immigrants  to  Canada,  education  in  the  wider  sense  will  tend  to 
remove  these  retarding  influences.  By  encouraging  them  and  affording 
them  opportunities  for  intermingling  with  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
new-comers  and  also  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  citizens,  they  will  come  to 
see  that  life  in  Canada  means  something  wider  and  richer  than  ever 
could  be  possible  under  that  despotic  control  with  which  so  many  of 
them  were  familiar  in  youth.  Can  any  one  who  knows  of  the  ancient 
enmity  existing  between  Ruthenians  and  Poles  conceive  of  a  social 
gathering  in  some  little  Galician  village  at  which  these  two  peoples 
would  meet  on  a  friendly  footing?  Yet  here  in  Canada  this  would  be 
no  unusual  occurrence.  The  School  Fair  encourages  this  friendly 
relationship  between  peoples.  Let  the  movement  receive  every  en- 
couragement and  may  it  be  far-reaching  in  its  scope !  We  have  too  long 
confined  our  idea  of  "fairs"  to  exhibits  of  dairy  cattle,  thorough-bred 
horses,  funny  dogs,  and  horse-races.     Let  us   in  future  devote  more 
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attention  to  the  proper  rearing  of  the  youth  of  our  land!  Let  us  have 
children  with  strong,  well-developed  bodies  and  alert,  carefully-trained 
minds!  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  this  great  problem  of  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  Canada  of  the  future.  There  are  in  this  vast 
Dominion  thousands  of  these  people  from  other  lands  and  they  are 
multiplying  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Comparatively  few  assimilative 
forces  are  at  work.  We  are  at  that  critical  period  which  comes  in  the 
life  of  every  nation  when  fundamental  principles  of  nation-building 
must  be  carefully  outlined  and  as  carefully  adhered  to,  "The  future 
of  our  country  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  depends  upon  the 
next  ten  years  in  our  elementary  schools".  If  the  children  of  these 
new  comers — the  new  Canadians  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term — are 
not  given  a  proper  education  in  the  English  language  and  are  not  pro- 
perly introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  best  in  Canadian  life  during 
the  next  decade,  we  cannot  expect  to  lay  solidly  the  foundation  of 
future  strength  and  greatness.  The  School  Fair  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  this  great  national  work. 


Book  Reviews 

IS  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Z.  A.  Lash.  86  pages.  Price  50  cents.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  In  this  interesting  little  book  Mr.  Lash  outlines  a  plan  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  British  Empire  which,  he  believes,  will  bring  unity  and  strength 
to  the  Empire,  while  making  the  minimum  change  in  its  constitution.  He  would  create 
an  Imperial  Council  representing  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions,  and  India,  which 
would  have  control  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Imperial  Army  and  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
present  Imperial  Parliament  would  continue  to  be  the  general  legislative  body  for  the 
Empire,  and  its  authority  would  be  limited  only  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and 
defence.  The  Dominion  Parliaments  would  still  control  local  Dominion  affairs,  and 
even  local  Dominion  armies  and  navies  in  times  of  peace.  This  new  Imperial  Council 
would  be  small  in  size,  would  have  both  executive  and  legislative  power,  and,  Mr.  Lash 
hopes,  would  not  be  run  on  party  lines.  As  in  other  schemes  of  empire  reorganisation 
the  most  difficult  mattei  is  that  of  finance.  Mr.  Lash's  Imperial  Council  would  have 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and,  presumably,  to  levy 
military  and  naval  forces,  at  least  on  Great  Britain.  This  new  plan  is  put  forward  as 
an  alternative  to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Cuitis,  and  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  C.  M.  j. 

Commerce  and  Industry,  by  J.  Russel  Smith;  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  596  pages.  This  commercial  geography  is  based  on  the  author's  larger  volume 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography;  and  like  the  former  it  is  in  many  respects  an 
excellent  book.  There  are  two  ways  of  treating  commercial  geography,  one  focuses 
the  geography  around  the  region,  the  other  around  the  product.  The  present  volume 
endeavours  to  combine  the  two,  and  does  it  with  conspicuous  success.  Unfortunately 
it  devotes  an  inordinate  amount  of  space  to  the  United  States,  even  for  an  American 
text — about  half  of  the  volume  being  devoted  to  that  country,  while  Canada  is  discussed 
in  about  seven  pages.  Nevertheless  there  are  so  many  fresh  ways  of  dealing  with 
geographical  topics  that  it  can  be  recommended  to  Canadian  teachers.  g.  A.  c. 


The  War  in  German  East  Africa 

{Continued  from  the  February  number.) 

A.    N.    SCARROW 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

From  Taveta  and  other  places  on  the  frontier  the  Germans,  during 
1914,  made  raids  on  the  Uganda  Railway  but  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  capture  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  British  East  Africa.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  the  British  attacked  the  German  port  of  Tanga  from  the  sea 
but  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  795  and  in  January  following,  our  forces 
took  Jasin,  a  German  port  about  20  miles  inside  the  border  but  were 
forced  to  surrender  by  a  stronger  force  of  the  enemy.  These  were  the 
worst  disasters  sustained  by  our  troops  in  that  theatre  of  the  great  war 
and  they  led  to  a  reorganisation  of  our  forces  and  greater  preparations. 
Major-General  Tighe  was  brought  from  India  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign,  but  little  was  accomplished  during  1915  except  the  bombard- 
ing of  seaports,  the  destruction  of  the  Konigsherg  and  the  blockade  of 
the  entire  coast.  Another  change  of  leadership  was  decided  upon 
towards  the  close  of  1915  and  General  Smith-Dorien  was  appointed  to 
take  over  the  command.  This  appointment  indicates  how  much  value 
the  British  government  placed  upon  the  conquest  of  this  German 
colony.  General  Smith-Dorien,  however,  took  sick  on  his  way  to 
Africa  and  a  new  appointment  had  to  be  made.  This  time  General 
Smuts  was  chosen  who,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  been  leadino^  one 
of  the  armies  under  General  Botha  in  the  German  South  West  African 
campaign.  (See  The  School  for  February,  1916).*  No  one  who  has  read 
of  General  Smith-Dorien's  heroic  leadership  of  Britain's  immortal  first 
army  of  regulars  during  the  retreat  at  Mons  and  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  will  doubt  his  ability  as  a  soldier  and  leader  and  yet  we  may 
doubt  if  his  preparation  for  leadership  in  East  Africa  was  equal  to  that 
of  General  Smuts  who  on  February  23rd,  1916,  assumed  the  command 
at  Nariobi.  General  Smuts  had  been  born  in  South  Africa,  had  been 
educated  first  in  the  schools  of  his  own  country  and  then  in  Cambridge 
University,  and  had  qualified  as  a  barrister  in  London.  He  had  led  a 
commando  against  the  British  in  the  Boer  war,  and  when  the  South- 
African  Union  was  formed  he  became  Attorney-General  in  General 
Botha's  cabinet.  He  had  been  chosen  second  in  command  when  General 
Botha  undertook  his  conquest  of  German  West  Africa  and  had  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  success  of  that  brilliant  campaign.     He  is  recog- 

*  These  articles  are  to  be  had  in  the  Special  War  Edition  of  The  School.    See 
advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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nized  by  both  Briton  and  Boer  as  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  African  warfare. 

While  General  Smuts  was  getting  to  his  new  sphere  of  action  an 
event  of  great  interest  and  equally  great  importance  was  taking  place 
on  Lake  Tanganyika.  Until  the  close  of  1915  this  lake  had  been  domin- 
ated by  two  German  gunboats  and  this  continued  until  December  of 
that  year,  when  on  Christmas  day  two  armoured  motor  boats  were 
launched  and  ran  their  trial  trips.  These  boats  had  been  built  in  Britain, 
had  been  shipped  to  Cape  Town  and  from  there  transported  by  rail  to 
within  166  miles  of  the  lake  where  began  a  long  trek  through  the  wilds 
of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Roads  had  to  be  cut  through  the  jungle  and 
the  motor  boats  dragged  by  traction  wagons  through  the  forests  to  the 
Lualaba  River,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo,  whence  they  reached  the 
lake.  Officers  and  men  for  this  distant  adventure  were  provided  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  day  following  their  trial,  December  26th,  1915,  they 
surprised  one  of  the  German  gunboats  and  sank  her,  and  early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  other  enemy  boat  met  a  similar  fate.  This  ended  the  enemy's 
power  on  the  border  waters  of  the  colony. 

Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  advance  of  the  Belgians  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  of  the  British  from  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  former 
under  General  Tombeur  entered  the  colony  at  the  northwest  in  two 
columns  from  either  end  of  Lake  Kivu,  and,  supported  by  their  gunboats 
they  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  before  the  converging  columns.  ICigali,  the  principal  town  in  the 
province  of  Ruanda,  was  occupied  by  the  Belgian  forces  in  April,  1916. 
Biramulo  east  of  Usumbura  was  taken  by  the  Belgians  on  July  3rd  and 
Ujiji  was  occupied  just  a  month  later.  Meanwhile  a  force  of  Rhodesians 
and  Transvaalers  under  Brigadier-General  Northey  had  entered  the 
colony  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  May  captured 
Neu  Langenberg  with  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores  and 
afterwards  proceeded  north-westward  and  occupied  the  important  town 
of  Bismarcksburg  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  On  July  2nd  another 
British  force  occupied  Bukoba  on  the  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and  on 
the  14th  captured  Muanza  on  the  south  of  this  lake  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  that  quarter  towards  Tabora  on  the  Central  Railway.  The 
lake  regions  were  now  free  from  the  enemy,  and  meanwhile  General 
Smuts  was  driving  him  from  his  stronghold  around  KiHmanjaro. 

The  strength  of  the  British  in  East  Africa  was  largely  increased  early 
in  1916  by  the  arrival  of  an  expeditionary  force  from  South  Africa  and 
when  General  Smuts  took  over  the  command  of  the  British  forces  on 
February  23rd,  1916,  he  recognized  the  excellent  preparatory  work  of 
General  Tighe  and  set  out  with  that  General  to  learn  the  situation.  He 
found  the  enemy  strongly  fortified  to  the  southeast  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro, 
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and  sent  word  to  Lord  Kitchener  that  he  intended  to  undertake  to 
drive  him  out  before  the  wet  season  began  in  May.  He  sent  mounted 
troops  with  motor  transports,  machine  guns  and  a  mountain  battery, 
under  Major-General  Stewart,  to  encircle  the  northern  end  of  the 
mountain  and  attack  Moshi  from  the  west  while,  he  delivered  a  frontal 
attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  The  enemy,  attacked  in 
both  front  and  rear,  left  behind  380  dead  and  many  prisoners.  Some  of 
their  forces  retired  along  the  Tanga  railway,  while  the  main  body  retreated 
south  to  contest  General  Smuts*  advance  towards  the  Central  Railway. 
The  Uganda  Railway  was  linked  up,  by  an  extension  from  Taveta,  with 
the  German  terminus  at  Moshi  and  a  force  was  detached  to  follow  the 
enemy  along  the  latter  line  to  Tanga  on  the  coast.  The  fighting  for  con- 
trol of  this  railway  was  severe,  as  the  enemy  had  the  cover  of  the  Pare 
Mts.  through  which  the  line  runs.  Gradually,  however,  the  work  was 
accomplished  and  Tanga  was  captured  July  7th,  1916. 

Meanwhile,  General  Smuts  seized  Arusha,  where  important  caravan 
routes  meet,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Kothersheim  and  Solanga  in  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Railway.  Kondoa  Irangi,  about  75  miles  from 
the  railway,  was  occupied  by  General  Van  Deventer  April  19th  after  a 
stiff  fight.  The  Germans  retired  towards  Kilimatinde,  but  being  re- 
inforced returned  to  the  attack  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
von  Lettow-Vorbeek  the  Imperial  Commander.  The  attack  was  con- 
tinued during  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  May  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.    The  British  forces  reached  the  Central  Railway  31st  of  July. 

On  August  5th  General  Smuts  began  a  general  attack  on  the  main 
enemy  forces  cind  on  the  11th  defeated  them  at  Matamondo,  on  which 
date  General  Van  Deventer  occupied  Mpapua.  On  the  15th  naval 
forces  occupied  Bogamyo  and  General  Smuts  forced  his  way  through 
the  Nguru  Hills,  crossing  the  River  Wami  on  the  18th.  Van  Deventer 
entered  Kidete  August  20th,  and  on  the  22nd  captured  Kilosa.  On 
August  31st  Dar-es-Salaam  was  bombarded  for  the  fourth  time  during 
the  war  and  on  September  4th,  1916,  surrendered  to  naval  forces.  On 
the  15th  of  the  month  General  Smuts'  forces  reached  the  south  of  the 
Uluguru  hills  and  effected  a  junction  near  Kissaki,  while  Van  Deventer 
was  approaching  the  Great  Ruaha  River  on  the  road  to  Mahenge.  On 
November  19th  the  enemy  was  again  defeated  at  Lupembe,  and  this 
closed  the  work  of  the  year,  but  on  New  Year's  day,  1917,  our  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kissaki,  south  of  the  Uluguru  hills,  again  assumed  the 
offensive.  They  stormed  the  enemy's  strongly  entrenched  lines  in  the 
Mgeta  valley,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  and  capturing  several  guns  and 
howitzers.  Pursuing  the  enemy  our  troops  on  January  3rd  approached 
the  Tiogowali  River,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Kibambawe,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  River  Rufigi.    On  January  5th  they  occupied  a  German 
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camp  on  the  Tiogowali  and  reached  Kibambawe.    The  enemy  still  held 
the  south  bank  of  the  Rufigi. 

It  will  be  seen  that  General  Smuts'  plan  is  to  clear  up  the  eastern 
coast,  driving  the  enemy  into  the  unsettled  and  hostile  regions  north 
of  the  Portuguese  border,  there  forcing  them  to  fight  or  surrender,  and 
then  to  deal  with  any  enemy  forces  that  might  be  left  around  Tabora 
and  the  western  region  of  the  Central  Railway.  His  work  has  been  so 
comprehensive  and  yet  so  thorough  that  w^e  may  safely  leave  the  matter 
in  his  hands  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  will  soon  be  as  complete 
as  the  work  of  this  great  general  and  his  equally  great  chief.  General 
Botha,  in  German  South  West  Africa,  which  came  to  a  close  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  When  this  is  done  Germany's  last  and  greatest  colony  will 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Britain  and  her  neighbouring  allies. 


AIRSHIP  PROJECTILES. 

These  are  of  two  types,  averaging  around  125  and  250  pounds  in 
weight.  High  explosive  bombs,  (H.E.)  are  also  known  as  T.N.T.  bombs, 
since  they  are  filled  with  tri-nitro-toluol,  an  explosive  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine species,  but  far  more  powerful.  These  bombs  are  intended 
solely  to  shatter  (if  they  cause  a  fire  it  is  by  accident).  Used  against 
buildings  it  is  fairly  deadly:  a  200  pound  T.N.T.  bomb  would  demolish 
a  good  sized  hotel  or  a  large  block  of  flats. 

The  other  bomb  is  known  as  an  incendiary  bomb.  It  has  very  low 
explosive  powers,  but  contains  a  deadly  mixture  which  when  the  bomb 
bursts  spreads  over  everything  in  the  vicinity,  and  effectively  sets  fire  to 
anything  combustible.  The  material  inside,  called  "thermit",  has  a 
burning  temperature  about  the  hottest  known,  apart  from  artificially 
produced  heats.  It  will  set  fire  to  wet  woodwork,  when  an  ordinary 
petrol  bomb  would  only  dry  the  outside  of  the  wood.  (From  Manchester 
Guardinn  History  of  War.      Vol.  42:  Apl.  26/16). 


A  teacher  received  the  following  note: 

" Dear  Madam ,—Plense  ixcus  my  Tommy  today.  He  won't  come  to  skule,  because 
he  is  acting  as  timekeeper  for  his  father,  and  it  is  your  fault.  U  gave  him  a  ixample  if  a 
field  is  6  miles  around  how  long  will  it  take  a  man  walking  3>^  miles  an  hour  to  walk  2yi 
times  round  it.  Tommy  ain't  a  man  so  we  had  to  send  his  father.  They  went  early  this 
morning  &  father  will  walk  round  the  field  and  Tommy  will  time  him,  but  pleas  don't 
give  my  boy  such  ixamples  agin,  because  my  husban'  must  go  to  work  every  day  to 
support  his  family." 


Hard  Work. 
The  Cook — Why  did  you  quit  at  Professor  Jones'? 

The  Maid — Well,  them  high-brows  was  quarrelling  all  the  time  and  it  kept  me 
running  from  the  keyhole  to  the  dictionary  'till  I  just  got  tuckered. 


The  Salonika  Expedition 

■  JAMES  G.  WORKMAN,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

TWO  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  war  situation  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  of  1915  were  the  tremendous  and  successful 
attack  by  the  Teutons  on  the  Russian  front,  and  the  definite 
failure  of  the  Allied  effort  to  force  the  Dardanelles.  These  events — 
neither  of  them  decisive  victories  for  the  Central  powers — were  destined 
to  have  immediate  and  momentous  results  in  Southeastern  Europe. 
Thus  far  in  the  struggle,  the  only  Balkan  states  to  become  active  partici- 
pants were  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Turkey.  The  attitude  of  the  others 
was  that  of  keenly  interested  neutrals.  Greece  on  account  of  her  former 
association  with  Serbia  and  her  traditional  friendship  for  Britain  was 
believed  to  lean  toward  the  Allies.  Roumania,  because  of  her  antipathy 
to  Austria,  was  also  deemed  to  be  more  or  less  pro-Ally.  The  position 
of  Bulgaria  was  more  uncertain.  She  owed  much  to  Russia  for  assist- 
ance in  her  deliverance  from  the  Turk.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cherished 
a  bitter  hatred  against  Serbia,  a  hatred  engendered  by  the  Second  Balkan 
War  that  had  transferred  from  Sofia  to  Belgrade  the  control  of  a  large 
slice  of  Macedonia  inhabited  largely  by  Bulgars.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  reverses  to  the  Allied  arms,  both  of  them  near  at  hand  and  corre- 
spondingly impressive,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Greece,  Roumania  and 
even  Bulgaria  would  have  joined  the  Entente.  As  it  was,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  these  small  nations  adopted  an  attitude  of 
"safety  first".  Bulgaria  openly  carried  on  negotiations  with  both 
sides,  meanwhile  proclaiming  strict  neutrality.  It  is  now  known,  of 
course,  that  months  before  his  actual  entry  into  the  war  and  while  still 
bargaining  with  the  Allies,  King  Ferdinand  was  bound  in  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  Allies  in  the  face  of  Serbian  protests  could 
not  satisfy  his  demands,  while  the  Central  powers  were  quite  willing 
to  make  the  most  generous  concessions  to  his  cupidity — to  be  paid  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations. 

This  then  was  the  situation  in  August  and  September  when,  finally 
halted  at  the  gates  of  Riga  and  along  the  Pripet  marshes,  the  strategists 
of  Germany  and  Austria  turned  their  attention  to  Serbia.  Three  times 
the  Austrians  had  attacked  their  diminutive  neighbour  to  the  south  and 
as  often  they  had  been  hurled  back  across  the  Danube.  Now  the  task 
was  to  be  undertaken  once  more  and  carried  through  with  true  Teuton 
thoroughness.     The  Serbians,   undeceived   by  their  previous  success, 
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knew  that  the  hour  of  supreme  trial  was  at  hand.  Just  how  great  was 
their  peril,  once  the  Central  Empires  turned  their  combined  resources 
against  them,  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  map.  Along  their 
entire  northern  border  stretched  the  Austrian  Empire.  On  the  western 
border  was  the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia ;  then  friendly  Montenegro ; 
then  hostile  Albania.  On  the  east  lay  Bulgaria  and  well  the  Serbians 
realised  that  their  eastern  neighbours  were  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  pay  off  old  scores.  In  its  extremity,  the  government  of 
Serbia  appealed  for  assistance  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  to 
its  old  Ally,  Greece.  Fortunately  for  them,  it  seemed,  the  Government 
at  Athens  was  dominated  at  the  time  by  the  remarkable  Venizelos,  who 
at  once  declared  that  his  countrymen  were  in  honour  bound  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  Serbia.  His  government  was  apparently  of  the  same  mind, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  inviting  the  Allies  to  send  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Greece  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened  Serbians. 
This  could  only  mean  that  Greece,  too,  would  lend  her  support.  Con- 
sequently on  October  1st,  1915,  a  party  of  French  and  English  officers 
landed  in  Greece  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  troops.  A  few  days  later 
the  first  of  the  troops  landed  at  Salonika. 

Within  a  few  days  of  their  landing,  French  troops  began  to  move 
northward,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  British  forces.  The  plan 
decided  upon  was  to  proceed  by  rail  up  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  river 
with  the  intention  of  reinforcing  the  Serbians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uskub;  these  were  threatened  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Bulgarian  army, 
a  force  over  100,000  strong.  When  we  consider  the  distance  to  be 
traversed,  over  one  hundred  miles,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, a  single-track,  grass-grown  railway  line,  and  the  strength  of 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  we  hardly  wonder  that  the 
French  and  British  forces  failed  utterly  to  give  any  assistance  to  their 
stricken  allies.  Heroic  efforts  were  made  to  push  forward  but  the  diffi- 
culties were  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Sarrail  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  Salonika  and  the  Serbians  were  left  to  their  tragic  fate.  (See 
TTie  Serbian  Campaign  in  the  January  number). 

In  the  meantime  strange  events  were  taking  place  in  Greece.  It  had 
been  confidently  expected  that  once  the  Allied  troops  landed  in  Greece, 
the  Government  at  Athens  would  actively  co-operate.  But  the  Allies 
reckoned  without  their  host.  Hardly  had  the  first  of  the  French  troops 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  outskirts  of  Salonika  before  King  Constantine 
summoned  Prime  Minister  Venizelos  to  the  Imperial  palace  and  informed 
him  that  his  action  lacked  the  royal  sanction.  Venizelos  immediately 
resigned  and  his  departure  from  power  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis- 
quieting events  that  have  continued  ever  since.  The  new  ministry 
proclaimed  as  its  policy  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  armed  neutrality. 
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but  a  neutrality,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  Western  Allies,  "  to  be  charac- 
terised by  the  most  complete  and  sincere  benevolence". 

This  apparent  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  King  aroused  the 
keenest  resentment  among  the  Allies.  Before  condemning  him  un- 
reservedly, however,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  briefly  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  first  place  King  Constantine 
and  his  military  advisers  undoubtedly  had  definite,  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  powers  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Serbia  and  foresaw  the  futility  of  the  Allied  effort  to  stem  the 
invasion.  Also  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  received  quite  definite 
instructions  as  to  what  would  happeVi  if  Greece  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Entente.  Finally,  the  original  understanding  that  led  to  the  landing 
at  Salonika  called  for  at  least  150,000  troops,  and  this  number  was  not 
forthcoming.  Only  about  40,000  troops  had  arrived  by  the  end  of 
October  and  the  number  had  not  reached  the  required  total  until  two 
months  later.  While  the  course  followed  at  that  time  by  Greece  may 
not  have  been  actuated  by  the  lofty  ideals  that  led  Belgium  to  her 
martyrdom,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  basis  of  immediate  safety 
and  self-interest  she  had  some  pretext  for  hesitation  in  casting  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  southward,  the  work  of  fortifying 
Salonika  and  preparing  it  for  use  as  a  base  for  future  operations  was 
pushed  forward  with  feverish  energy.  Although  the  original  purpose 
of  the  expedition  had  disappeared  there  seemed  no  disposition  in  the 
Allied  capitals  to  withdraw  from  Greece.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
given  the  Central  powers  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  splendid  naval 
base  on  the  Aegaean.  Moreover,  the  strain  of  immediate  contact  of 
Greece  with  Bulgaria  might  have  been  too  great  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  former.  If,  however,  the  Allies  were  to  remain,  Salonika  must  be 
made  impregnable.  Indeed,  for  some  time  during  the  early  part  of 
1916,  there  was  very  serious  apprehension  that  the  Central  powers 
would  extend  their  operations  farther  southward  and  endeavour  to 
drive  out  the  Allies.  Fortunately  the  danger  passed  away.  Once 
Germany  and  Austria  secured  complete  control  of  the  trunk  line  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  they  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign and  Bulgaria  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  task 
without  assistance. 

The  defences  of  Salonika  were  practically  complete  by  the  end  of 
December.  The  following  months  saw  the  constant  arrival  of  fresh 
troops,  distinguished  not  merely  for  their  numbers  but  also  for  the 
variety  of  their  nationality,  every  one  of  the  Allies  contributing  its 
quota.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  contingents  arrived  in  April.  It 
consisted  of  the  entire  remaining  Serbian  Army  which  after  being  driven 
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to  the  Adriatic  had  found  refuge  and  rest  under  the  protection  of  the 
AlHed  fleets  on  the  island  of  Corfu.  The  Serbians  were  a  splendid  body 
of  men,  once  again  physically  fit  and  eager  to  resume  their  part  in  the 
struggle.  By  the  end  of  July  they  were  holding  a  part  of  the  Allied 
line  north  of  Salonika  and  facing  the  hated  Bulgars. 

Gradually,  in  numbers  and  equipment,  the  expeditionary  force 
reached  a  state  that  justified  the  expectation  of  a  move  northward. 
Again,  however,  the  attitude  of  Greece  proved  a  stumbling  block. 
Greek  neutrality  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  dubious  thing,  and  it  did 
not  improve  as  the  months  went  by.  Not  only  did  the  Government  at 
Athens  refuse  to  assist  the  Allies  even  in  such  minor  ways  as  permitting 
the  transportation  of  the  Serbian  troops  by  rail  to  Salonika,  but  in 
numberless  trivial  ways  gave  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  ruling  classes  were  actually  pro-German.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Allied  commanders  were  not  in  a  position  to  assume  an 
energetic  offensive  against  Bulgaria.  Later  in  the  year,  some  progress 
northward  was  made  and  on  November  18th,  1916,  the  capture  of 
Monastir  was  announced.  During  the  winter  months,  warfare  on  a 
large  scale  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  in  the  Balkans.  Whether  the 
advent  of  spring  will  see  a  terrific  drive  northward  with  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  Serbia  and  isolating  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  only  those  in  the 
inner  councils  of  the  Allies  know. 

Meanwhile  the  war  of  diplomacy  between  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
London  and  Paris  on  the  one  hand,  and  wily  King  Constantine  on  the 
other,  goes  merrily  on. 


Killing  the  Goose,  etc. 
"Dad,"  said  the  young  medical  graduate,  "in  your  two  weeks'  absence  I  managed 
to  cure  Mrs.  Goldenby  of  her  indigestion."    " My  boy,"  said  the  old  doctor,  "I'm  proud 
of  you,  of  course,  but  Mrs.  Goldenby 's  indigestion  was  what  put  you  through  college." 


The  Professor's  Wife. 

The  professor  was  absent-minded  and  his  wife  was  blessed  with  a  lack  of  tact  that 
frequently  brought  embarrassment  to  both.  For  instance,  when  the  Dean  came  for 
dinner,  Mrs.  Professor  recalled  her  spouse  to  his  duty  as  host  by  saying: 

"  How  inattentive  you  are,  John.  You  must  look  after  the  Dean  better.  He's  helping 
himself  to  everything!" 


Little  Johnny,  who  had  been  studying  history  but  a  short  time,  thought  he  would 
give  his  grandfather  a  try-out  on  the  subject,  and  asked: 

"Say,  Gramp,  what  great  war  broke  out  in  1850?" 

The  old  gentleman  laid  down  his  paper  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  boy  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  sudden  light  dawned  upon  him. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "that  was  the  year  I  married  your  grandmother." 

Harper's   Magazine. 


The  Western  Front:  Battle  of  the  Somme 

(Continued  from  the  February  number) 

E.  L.  DANIHER,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

Objects. — The  general  principle  of  an  Allied  offensive  had  been 
decided  on;  also  the  agreement  with  Joffre  to  wait  as  long  as  possible 
for  the  augmentation  of  British  material  and  man-power.  But  other 
considerations  might  precipitate  the  attack. 

The  Russian  offensive  had  been  opened  in  early  June  to  relieve  Italy. 
Even  the  transfer  of  Austrian  troops  from  the  Trentino  was  insufficient 
to  stop  the  Russians  then,  and  German  reinforcements  were  being  drawn 
from  the  West  Front.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Verdun  enterprise; 
the  Germans  still  were  dealing  their  heaviest  blows  there.  For  two 
reasons  then  it  was  decided  to  delay  the  attack  no  longer — the  pressure 
at  Verdun  must  be  relieved ;  and  the  transfer  of  German  troops  to  oppose 
the  Russian  advance  must  be  prevented.  Behind  all  was  the  general 
purpose  of  most  effectually  weakening  the  enemy  in\  material,  in  men 
and  in  morale. 

Preparations. — The  Germans  had  felt  free  to  remove  so  many 
divisions,  partly  because  of  their  discounting  the  value  of  the  New 
Armies,  partly  because  they  over-estimated  the  resisting  power  of  their 
lines  of  defence.  They  deemed  the  three  successive  systems  of  concrete 
fortifications  built  up  in  the  last  twenty  months  well-nigh  impregnable. 
But  here  they  had  not  counted  on  the  advance  made  by  the  Allies  in  the 
science  of  trench-destruction. 

The  line  to  be  attacked  by  the  British  ran  from  Serre,  north  of  the 
Ancre,  to  Maricourt,  the  junction  with  the  French  left,  near  the  Somme. 
The  French  attack  was  to  cover  another  dozen  miles  south  to  Chilly. 
Extending  from  Thiepyal  south-east  to  Combles  is  a  ridge  about  150 
feet  in  height  and  two  miles  across.  The  first  system  of  German  trenches 
lay  in  front  of  this;  the  second,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  little  plateau; 
the  third,  on  the  far  edge  and  northern  slope.  The  task  set  the  British 
forces  was  to  gain  control  of  this  ridge  as  a  foundation  for  further  opera- 
tions. The  task  assigned  to  the  French  army  was  to  protect  the  right 
flank  by  moving  forward  the  left  end  of  their  line  and  thus  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  dangerously  sharp  salient. 

Bombardments  were  carried  out  along  the  whole  Western  Front 
during  the  last  week  of  June.     Trench  raids  were  conducted  by  the 
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score  to  learn  the  enemy  dispositions.  On  the  front  to  be  attacked,  gas 
was  discharged  successfully  at  many  points.  Franco-British  aviators 
attacked  with  fire-balls  the  German  observation  balloons,  many  of  which 
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ARtA    OF    THF    BATTLE    OF    THE    SOMME.   JULY    TO    OCTOBER     1916, 
From  The  Times  History  of  the  War. 

were  destroyed.    Numerous  aeroplane  attacks  were  made  also  on  moving 
trains,  railway  junctions,  and  ammunition  depots. 
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The  struggle  went  forward  in  three  quite  distinct  phases — the 
obtaining  of  a  footing  on  the  heights,  the  clearing  of  the  heights,  the 
movement  down  the  northern  slope. 

First  Phase:  A  Footing  on  the  Heights.— On  July  1st,  at  7.30 
a.m.,  after  a  final  hour  of  exceptionally  violent  bombardment,  the  ex- 
plosion of  mines  previously  placed,  and  the  discharge  of  clouds  of  smoke, 
the  infantry  attack  was  launched. 

The  British  right  was  in  possession  of  Montauban  by  noon.  A  little 
to  the  left,  around  Mametz  and  Fricourt,  where  the  positions  were 
very  strong,  the  work  was  not  so  easy.  The  struggle  lasted  throughout 
the  night  and  till  the  next  afternoon.  Ovilliers  and  La  Boiselle  resisted 
successfully  the  first  rush,  though  good  positions  were  gained  on  each 
flank  of  these  villages.  Further  north,  on  both  banks  of  the  Ancre,  the 
British  made  fine  gains  but  were  driven  out  in  counterattacks.  It 
appears  in  his  report  that  General  Haig  did  not  intend  his  major  opera- 
tions to  reach  north  of  the  Ancre.  He  determined  to  press  on  in  the 
region  south  and  east  of  La  Boiselle  while  engaging  the  enemy  north 
of  that  point  in  methodical  attack.  By  July  5th,  La  Boiselle,  Fricourt, 
Mametz  and  Montauban  were  captured  and  the  outskirts  of  Contal- 
maison  reached.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  strongest  system  of  trenches 
had  been  taken  and  about  6,000  prisoners  had  been  captured  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  guns. 

The  French  left  met  with  fine  success.  During  the  first  day  they 
captured  the  German  first  line  trenches  as  far  south  as  Estrees,  included 
in  which  were  a  number  of  villages.  Throughout  the  next  four  days  the 
French  carried  the  battle  strongly  against  the  enemy,  especially  just 
south  of  the  Somme.  By  July  5th  they  had  captured  practically  the 
whole  second  line  of  defence  over  a  distance  of  7  miles.  This  comprised 
the  whole  sector  of  ground  in  the  bend  of  the  Somme  west  of  Peronne. 
Over  9,000  prisoners  w^ere  taken  and  about  60  guns  and  hundreds  of 
mitrailleuses  were  numbered  in  the  trophies. 

The  Allies,  after  a  lull  occasioned  by  the  moving  forward  of  artillery, 
and  after  beating  ofY  enemy  counter  attacks  on  the  flanks  of  the  advan- 
ing  line,  resumed  their  efforts  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  heights.  The 
French  had  some  particularly  hard  work  south-west  of  Peronne  to  com- 
plete the  capture  of  the  second  system.  The  British  had  even  more 
difficult  terrain  to  traverse  on  the  southern  wooded  slopes  of  the  plateau. 
It  took  them  a  full  week  to  reduce  these  positions — Contalmaison 
Mametz  Wood,  Trones  Wood — possession  of  which  was  a  necessary 
preliminary.  But  one  by  one  they  were  taken.  The  French,  on  their 
part,  pushed  forward  their  line  on  "the  south  bank  of  the  Somme  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Peronne. 
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On  July  14th  all  was  ready  for  the  storming  of  the  crest.  On  that 
day  and  the  three  days  succeeding  the  second  double  line  of  trenches 
was  carried  on  a  front  of  over  three  miles.  From  Bazentin-le-Petit  to 
Longueval  the  British  established  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  plateau. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  had  been  most  sanguinary;  the  Germans  suffered 
certainly  not  less  than  the  Allies  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  many 
thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Book  Reviews 

Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  by  Alexander  Finlay;  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  and  Ca.  255  pages,  price  ^1.60.  This  well-known  author  of  books  on  chemistry 
has  in  the  present  case  produced  a  volume  that  should  be  of  very  great  value  to  the 
teachers  of  Canada.  Never  before  has  the  teacher  of  chemistry  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  presentation  of  the  economic  application  of  his  subject;  hence  a  demand  arises 
for  books  that  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  this  respect.  For  this  purpose 
the  present  volume  should  be  found  very  valuable.  Moreover,  no  science  is  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  chemistry  and  the  volume  under  review  discusses  some  of  these  new 
developments  in  the  science.  The  following  titles  of  chapters  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  range:  Combustion  and  the  Production  of  Fire;  The  chemistry  of  illuminants; 
Velocity  of  Reactions  and  Catalysis;  Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen;  Glass,  soda, 
soap;  and  the  Colloidal  State.  G.  A.  c. 

Introductory  Chemistry,  by  R.  A.  Gregory  and  A.  T.  Simmons;  163  pages;  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  names  of  the  two  authors  of  this  volume  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  high  quality  of  its  contents,  for  these  two  authors  either 
jointly  or  severally  have  written  many  elementary  text-books  in  science,  and  the 
reviewer  has  failed  to  find  one  of  their  volumes  that  is  not  a  model  text-book.  This 
book  on  elementary  chemistry  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  their  previous  volumes. 
The  text  is  lucid  and  easily  understood  by  a  young  pupil,  the  experiments  are  simple 
and  require  only  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  the  illustrations  are  not  mere  diagrams 
but  perspective  drawings  that  are  both  clear  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  While  it  does  not 
cover  any  course  taught  in  Ontario  schools,  nevertheless  it  is  a  volume  that  every 
teacher  would  find  to  contain  many  useful  experiments  and  devices.  G.  a.  c. 

The  British  Manual  of  Physical  Training,  by  Lieut.  C.  F.  Upton,  R.A.M.C.  Price 
60  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  author  of  this  book  points  out  the  dis- 
advantages of  systems  of  physical  training  in  which  dumb-bells,  weights,  and  other 
apparatus  are  employed.  He  wishes  to  introduce  a  thoroughly  British  system  of 
training  in  which,  in  a  very  few  and  simple  exercises,  every  muscle  of  the  body  can  be 
exercised  without  apparatus,  without  fatigue,  and  without  monotony.  He  argues  that 
now  is  the  time  to  commence  physical  training  on  a  national  scale.  A  few  hints  on 
eating  and  on  general  physiology  and  hygiene  are  included.  His  tables  of  exercises  are 
adapted  for  school  use  and  also  for  the  use  of  men  and  women  in  sedentary  occupations. 
The  author  won  the  open  light-weight  wrestling  championship  of  the  world  in  1915. 
Those  interested  in  physical  training  should  read  this  book.  The  table  of  27  exercises 
is  arranged  to  develop  every  muscle  and  seems  to  include  every  exercise  needed  for 
school  purposes. 


The  Everlasting  Balkans 

PROFESSOR  L.   E.  HORNING. 
Victoria  College,  Toronto 

Mapa  by  G.  F.  Hutcheaon 

THE  title  means  what  it  says — the  Balkans  have  lasted  for  untold 
centuries  in  a  geological  sense,  for  at  least  forty  in  the  political 
sense,  and  are  likely  to  be  a  very  live  subject  for  centuries  to  come. 
Long  before  Troy  became  famous,  cities  occupied  its  site  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Persians  and  Greeks  strove  later  for  the  mastery 
over  these  land  and  sea  routes,  for  all  roads  lead  through  the  Balkans, 
Constantinople  and  the  straits.  The  Romans  had  later  occupied  these 
lands  and  their  political  divisions  correspond  roughly  to  those  obtaining 
to-day.  When  the  great  Roman  empire  broke  up  in  324  into  East  and 
West,  the  city  of  Constantine  was  built  upon  the  site  of  old  Byzantium 
and  the  Eastern  outlasted  the  Western  by  a  round  one  thousand  years. 
The  Catholic  church  also  split  into  Eastern  or  Orthodox  and  Roman. 
Little  by  little  the  differences  became  strongly  marked  and  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  the  past  history  or  of  future  problems 
— the  question  of  religions  is  fundamental. 

Even  before  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  Goths  had  become 
troublesome  in  the  Balkan  territories.  They  were  followed  by  Huns  and 
Avars  and  by  Lombards,  the  story  of  each  being  brief. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Goths  were  becoming  troublesome  we 
find  another  people  on  the  move.  The  Slavs,  originally  at  home  in  the 
marshy  country  around  the  present-day  Przemysl,  were  moving  north 
and  south  in  a  great  migration  corresponding  to  the  great  German 
migrations  and  spreading  over  about  the  same  time,  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  centuries.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Kiel  to  Ragusa  on  the 
Adriatic  and  another  from  Memel  to  Constantinople  they  will  be  found 
to  be  very  nearly  parallel  and  to  include  a  portion  of  Europe  that  has 
been,  in  various  parts  and  at  various  times,  the  scene  of  a  struggle  that 
has  lasted  fifteen  hundred  years  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Slav  and  Teuton 
have  fought  back  and  forth  over  this  strip,  especially  at  the  north,  and 
that  is  why  the  Germans  speak  of  a  Slav  Peril  to-day.  The  presence  of  a 
Polish  party  in  the  Reichstag  is  also  explained  by  this  long  racial  struggle. 
In  the  Balkans  and  the  southern  Austrian  provinces  the  descendants  of 
these  Slavs  form  the  large  body  of  the  "common  people"  except  in 
Rumania  and  in  Greece. 

The  Bulgars,  like  the  Huns  and  Avars,  Tartar  in  origin,  come  next. 
They,  like  the  Franks  in  France,  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  but 
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also  like  the  Franks  of  the  west  were  absorbed  by  the  conquered  people 
and  became  to  all  intents  Slav.  Twice  their  dominion  became  famous, 
under  Czar  Simeon  (917-27)  covering  almost  all  the  Balkan  country,  and 
under  Czar  Samuel  (993-1018)  in  the  west  Balkans.  If  the  Kaiser  can 
make  good  his  reported  promise  to  King  Ferdinand  that  he  shall  rule 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  then  the  future  Bulgaria  will  practi- 
cally coincide  with  Simeon's  kingdom. 

The  next  people  to  become  prominent  in  the  Balkans  were  the 
Serbians  who,  under  their  great  Peter  Dushan  (1320-56),  exercised  sway 
over  an  immense  territory  and  made  a  "greater  Serbia"  or  a  "Yugo- 
slavia" a  name  to  conjure  with. 


Map  1. — Czar  Simeon's  Empire  (917-27) 
included  present  Bulgaria,  most  of  Serbia, 
Albania,  Montenegro  and  part  of  Greece. 


Map.  2. — Serbia  under  Dushan,  about  1350. 
Compare  with  the  dream  of  "  Greater  Serbia" 
or  "  Yugoslavia." 


While  these  kaleidoscopic  changes  were  in  progress,  resulting  in  a 
mixture  of  races  and  blood  in  the  Balkans  which  is  the  despair  of  all  who 
would  like  to  see  the  principle  of  nationality  prevail  in  any  future  settle- 
ments of  the  map  of  Europe,  another  people  of  Asiatic  origin  and  of 
Semitic  religion  had  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Balkans.  The 
Saracens  rather  concern  Arabia,  Africa,  Spain  and  France,  for  they  were 
turned  back  from  Constantinople  in  673-77  and  again  in  717.  They  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  in  1492. 

In  the  East  the  Saracens  were  succeeded  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who 
were  important  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  (1055-1315). 
It  was  against  these  that  the  crusaders  went  out  in  answer  to  the  fiery 
appeals  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church.  Many  a 
story  of  epic  and  romance  has  its  origin  in  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
Christian  knights  and  paynim  warriors  of  those  days,  and  many  a  maiden, 
according  to  those  highly  coloured  tales,  was  wondrously  delivered  from 
hateful  fate  and  woeful  sufferings.    Saladin,  the  Sultan,  and  Richard  the 
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Lionhearted  of  England  were  the  most  prominent  leaders,  and  long  served 
as  models  of  prodigal  and  generous  rulers. 

A  second  branch  of  the  Turkish  family  followed  the  Seljuks,  viz., 
the  Ottomans,  and  it  is  with  these  that  we  still  have  to  do.  They  reached 
the  Bosphorus  about  1355,  crossed  over  and  took  Gallipoli  in  1356  or  1357, 
Adrianople  in  1361,  but  did  not  get  Constantinople  until  1453.  Their 
delay  was  caused  by  the  struggle  they  had  with  Timur  or  Tamerlane 
(1336-1405),  the  renowned  Oriental  conqueror,  who  in  much  later  times 
became  a  heroic  figure  in  story,  legend  and  drama. 

Ever  since  the  Turks  have  defended  the  Dardanelles  with  cannon 
and  only  once  have  they  been  forced,  viz.,  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  in 
1807.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  "is  one  of  the  most  important  dates 
in  modern  history  because  it  practically  marks  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  ushering  in  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Coinciding 
as  these  do  with  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America 
and  of  a  sea  route  to  the  East  Indies,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  thought  of  that  time  were 
momentous  and  far  reaching.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  now  face  to 
face  with  another  set  of  equally  momentous  changes  and  that  the  children 
of  to-day  will  in  after  years  look  back  with  amazement  at  what  these 
present-day  events  have  meant  for  the  world.  What  will  be  the  future 
on  the  threshold  of  which  we  are  now  standing? 

The  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  S.  E.  Europe  did  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  of  what  had  been  called,  since  the  Congress  of  Verona 
(1822),  the  Eastern  Question,  the  ancient  and  perennial  rivalry  of  the 
various  peoples  and  powers  for  the  control  of  the  land  trade  routes  to  and 
from  the  East.  Latterly  it  has  been  more  nearly  defined  as  the  Near 
Eastern  Question  or  Turkish  Question  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Middle 
East  problem,  the  rivalry  of  Russia  and  Britain  in  Persia,  complicated 
latterly  by  the  Bagdad  Railway  scheme  of  German  origin,  and  the  Far 
East  problems,  due  to  the  meteoric  rise  of  Japan  since  1895,  the  awakening 
of  China  and  all  that  these  changes  mean  for  the  peoples  of  the  new  as 
well  as  of  the  old  world. 

{To  he  continued). 


A  little  English  boy  wrote  to  his  grandmother  from  his  boarding  school,  in  time  for 
her  birthday.    The  letter  ran  thus: 

"Dear  Grannie:  I  want  to  send  you  a  birthday  present,  but  I  haven't  any  money. 
So  if  you  will  send  me  the  money  you  always  give  me  for  Christmas  now,  I'll  buy  you 
something  nice  with  it.  I'm  thinking  of  a  pair  of  pistols  a  boy  here  will  sell  cheap  or  a 
gramophone  that  another  boy  has.    I  could  use  them  until  I  come  home." 


Primary  Department 

Primary  Studies  in  English 

ISABELLE   RICHARDSON. 

Normal     Model     School,     Toronto. 

Lesson — Group  VII. 

Co-Relation  of  English  and  Art. 

Section  1.     The  Art  of  Seeing. 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings," 

ROBERT  Louis  Stevenson  surely  stated  "a  very  large  truth  in  this 
very  simple  couplet". 
"But  so  it  is — one  man  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  another  with  them  shut;  and  upon  this  difference  depends  all 
the  superiority  of  knowledge  the  one  possesses  above  the  other.  While 
many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  throughout  Europe 
without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for,  the  observing 
eye  and  inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in  every 
ramble  in  town  or  country.  Do  you  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use 
of  your  eyes;  and  you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use." 

The  above  extract  from  that  charming  old-fashioned  story  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes  is — well — revealing.  The  dear  old  schoolmaster,  while  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  nature  study,  was  singularly  blind  to  the  needs 
of  childhood.  Had  "Robert,"  in  the  schoolroom,  received  more  instruction 
in  cultural  and  practical  art  and  less  drill  on  the  three  R's ;  more  training 
in  how  to  study  and  less  dictation  in  what  to  memorize,  the  "observing 
eye  and  inquiring  mind"  would  have  been  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  miss  the  beauty,  grandeur 
and  wonder  of  the  external  world  and  to  come  under  that  trite  condem- 
natory criticism — 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

Drawing  in  the  primary  class  is  valuable  not  only  because  it  trains 
the  senses  of  sight  and  sound  through  which  a  great  part  of  knowledge 
is  derived,  but  it  is  a  medium  through  which  many  ideas  can  be  expressed 
more  clearly  and  definitely  than  through  oral  or  written  expression. 
For  example,  a  child  who  had  given  correct  oral  expression  to  the  sen- 
tence "The  bird  is  on  the  post"  was  asked  to  make  an  illustration  on  the 
blackboard.     He  rapidly  sketched  the  post,  then  hesitated.     "May  I 
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see  the  flash-card  again? "  he  asked.  "  I  remember  the  bird  and  the  post 
but  I  forget  what  was  said  about  them."  Having  silently  re-read  the 
sentence,  he  completed  the  picture.  "What  word  helped  you  to  com- 
plete your  picture?"  he  was  asked.  "The  word  on'\  was  his  reply. 
This  illustration  reveals  a  weakness  in  oral  expression  as  a  test  of  thought- 
acquisition.  The  child  had  seen  the  mental  picture  as  a  collection  of 
objects,  not  as  one  group  which  expressed  a  single  thought.  He  failed 
to  see  the  relationshifT,  but  his  oral  expression  was  correct. 

Then,  again,  drawing  develops  the  power  of  keen  and  discriminating 
thought.  The  sentence,  "Sam  sat  on  the  limb  of  a  tree",  was  assigned 
for  blackboard  illustration.  Eight  children  out  of  ten  sketched  a  tree, 
then  drew  a  boy  sitting  on  one  of  the  limbs.  In  one  of  these  drawings 
the  limb  was  almost  as  large  as  the  tree,  the  child's  explanation  being 
"Sam  chose  a  very  strong  limb  so  it  wouldn't  break  when  he  was  on  it. " 
The  ninth  child's  picture  showed  a  boy  sitting  on  a  limb  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  "There  is  no  tree  in  the  picture,"  this  artist  ex- 
plained, glancing  at  the  other  drawings,  "only  a  limb  which  has  been  cut 
down  or  blown  off  by  the  wind."  The  teacher  then  wrote  another 
sentence:  "A  cross  dog  stood  near  the  tree".  Of  course,  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  limb  was  on  the  tree — not  on  the  ground ;  but  whether 
the  whole  tree  or  only  the  limb  of  the  tree  should  be  drawn  was  an  open 
question.  A  few  questions  elicited  the  suggestion  that  pictures  be 
examined  to  see  what  good  artists  do  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Primer  was  then  brought  into  requisition  and  the  illustrations 
on  the  following  pages  were  studied:  50  (first  illustration),  54,  29,  14. 

This  picture-study  gave  much  incidental  training.  A  motive  having 
been  furnished  the  result  was  intelligent  observation  and  appreciation 
of  the  pictures ;  general  knowledge  gained  through  comparison  of  pictures ; 
and  much  spontaneous  oral  expression.  Later,  the  interest  in  the 
picture  was  used  to  arouse  interest  in  the  text  of  the  lesson.  The  pupils 
enjoyed  finding  the  exact  sentences  illustrated  by  the  picture.  For 
example,  page  54,  Primer:  "She  sat  down  under  a  tree.  Her  head  began 
to  nod,  and  nod,  and  nod.     She  fell  asleep." 

These  sentences  having  been  selected  by  the  pupils  the  test  work  began. 
Each  pupil  carefully  read  each  sentence,  made  a  mental  picture,  then 
compared  his  mental  picture  with  the  illustration  in  the  book.  It  did 
not  take  the  pupils  long  to  discover  that  the  second  sentence  was  not 
part  of  the  book  illustration  and  must  be  omitted  as  part  of  the  exact 
description. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  obvious.  Thoughtful  reading  and  mental 
picturing  of  the  text,  careful  examination  of  the  details  of  the  illus- 
tration, intelligent  comparison  of  picture  and  text  must  necessarily 
result  in  habits  of  accurate  observation,  the  power  of  judging  material 
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and  seeing  discrepancies,  the  power  to  remember  distinctly  what  is  seen 
and  skill  in  reproduction — habits  which  are  surely  a  valuable  asset  in 
any  walk  of  life. 

Through  illustrative  drawing  the  teacher  can  readily  discover  the 
careless  or  superficial  reader.  For  example,  the  tenth  boy's  illustration 
of  the  sentence,  "Sam  sat  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,"  showed  "Sam"  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  back  of  a  lamb  which  was  standing  under  a  tree ! 
Investigation  showed  that  as  a  result  of  carelessness  lamb  was  substituted 
for  limb;  a  rapid  sweep  of  the  eye  caught  the  word  tree;  and  the  mt?td 
made  a  liberal  contribution  which  completed  a  mental  picture  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  child. 

In  the  following  sections  notice  the  related  sequence:  (a)  Intellectual 
preparation  for  appreciation  of  poems  suitable  for  the  month;  {b)  Mech- 
anical preparation  for  reproduction,  through  drawing,  of  pictures 
inspired  through  the  study  of  these  poems;  (c)  Presentation  of  the 
selections;  (d)  Illustrative  drawing;  {e)  The  ideas  gained  in  (a),  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)  applied  in  the  study  of  a  masterpiece  involving  similar  principles. 
Section  2.     Picture  Study. 

Not  only  do  pupils  require  intellectual  preparation  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  literary  selections  to  be  presented,  but  they  must  be 
prepared  on  the  mechanical  side  for  the  reproduction  of  the  mental 
images  inspired  by  their  study  of  these  selections. 

Recite  Stevenson's  poem  The  Wind,  then  show  the  illustration  of  the 
line:  " I  saw  the  different  things  you  did".  Both  poem  and  picture  may 
be  found  in  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

One  writer  says:  "The  expression  of  the  vegetable  growth  in  the 
picture  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  is  always  interesting  to  children. 
Leaning  trees  bent  with  the  wind  are  attractive.  Lines  representing 
grass,  if  all  slanting  in  the  same  direction  will  express  wind.'' 

All  these  things  are  found  in  the  illustration  mentioned  above. 
Let  pupils  note  other  details  which  express  wind. 

Lead  pupils  to  tell  what  changes  would  have  to  be  made  if  the  wind 
changed  and  blew  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  principle  involved 
may  be  further  emphasised  through  activity  plays  in  which  the  children 
represent  trees  in  an  orchard,  cornstalks  in  a  field,  etc. — and  the  teacher 
represents  the  wind. 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  may  now  be  directed  to  other  important 
details.     Keep  the  aim  in  mind. 

Encourage  pupils  to  collect  pictures,  poems,  stories  relating  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  and  illustrating  the  principles  involved,  but 
differing  in  content  or  composition  from  the  selections  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  class. 
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Section  3.  Literature. 
:  The  children  are  now  ready  to  enjoy  the  following  poems.  Judicious 
questioning  will  help  to  make  mental  images  clear  and  definite.  Appre- 
dation  leads  to  a  desire  for  expression.  The  child  will  voluntarily  draw 
when  he  has  ideas  to  express.  The  fuller  and  clearer  the  ideas,  the  better 
the  expression. 

FLYING  KITE. 

"  I  often  sit  and  wish  that  I  THE  MARCH  WIND. 

Could  be  a  kite  up  in  the  sky.  "  I  love  to  blow  the  boys'  caps  off, 

And  ride  upon  the  breeze,  and  go  And  whirl  them  dovm  the  street, 

Whatever  way  it  chanced  to  blow.  And  turn  umbrellas  wrong  side  out 

Then  I  should  look  beyond  the  town,  And  raise  a  sandy  sleet. 

And  see  the  river  winding  down  I  blind  the  eyes  of  little  girls. 

And  follow  all  the  ships  that  sail  And  hide  their  red  cheeks 

Like  me  before  the  merry  gale,  With  dancing  curls." 

Until  at  last  with  them  I  came  — Month  by  Month  Books. 
To  some  place  with  a  foreign  name." 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Section  4.     Illustrative  Drawing. 

Drawing  is  one  way  the  child  has  of  expressing  his  ideas.  They  must 
therefore  be  his  ideas  and  not  the  ideas  of  the  instructor.  "When  you 
dictate  to  the  pupil  it  changes  his  work  from  his  own  ideas  to  yours, 
making  it,  in  a  sense,  valueless." 

Question  as  to  the  elements  to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  For 
example,  in  Flying  Kite  the  pupils  must  give  expression  to  four  ideas  in 
their  picture — ships  on  a  river,  flying  kite,  wind  and  the  kind  of  day 
mentioned. 

The  illustration  should  be  valued  according  to  success  in  reproducing 
pictures  inspired  by  the  poem  or  showing  interpretation. 

Intelligent  discussion  of  pupils'  illustrations  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work. 

Many  teachers  set  aside  special  periods  for  preparatory  technical 
work — drawing  of  objects  involved;  work  for  the  proper  expression  of 
landscapes,  etc. 

The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  original  expression.  For  example: 
(a)  Make  a  March  calendar;  (6)  Draw  a  March  landscape;  (c)  Tell  in 
a  drawing  what  the  Chinese  kite  saw;  (d)  An  Imaginary  Ride  in  an  Air- 
plane. Tell  about  the  kind  of  day — the  start — what  you  saw  as  you 
flew  over  land  and  sea — where  you  landed. 

Section  5.     Art  Appreciation. 
The  pictures  for  study  in  the  lowest  grades  are  those  which  have 
interesting  stories  to  tell — stories  of  interest  to  children.     Landseer's 
Saved  should  be  presented  as  the  climax  of  this  lesson-group. 
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Emphasize  the  following  ideas:  (a)  An  author  tells  stories  by  means 
of  words;  (b)  An  artist  tells  stories  through  pictures;  (c)  Every  object 
in  the  picture  helps  to  tell  the  story. 

By  definite,  direct  questioning,  lead  pupils  to  find  out  (a)  what 
is  in  the  picture,  (b)  why  it  is  in  the  picture,  (c)  its  relationship  to  the 
centre  of  interest. 

Successful  development  work  is  possible  only  when  the  teacher  keeps 
in  mind  certain  objective  points  towards  which  the  pupils'  energy  of 
thought  is  directed.  Her  note-book  should  show  conclusions  somewhat 
similar  to  the  following: 

Group  (1) — (a)  The  St.  Bernard  dog  is  chosen  because  he  is  big,  wise, 
and  faithful.  A  dog  lacking  these  characteristics  could  not  have  saved 
the  child. 

The  open  mouth  of  the  dog,  the  froth-covered  tongue  and  upturned 
eye  show  exhaustion.  These  details  lacking,  we  might  imagine  the 
child  asleep. 

(b)  The  little  child  is  worth  saving.  It  is  helpless.  It  is  alone.  The 
hat,  dress,  button-boots  with  patent  tops  suggest  the  city  child  not 
used  to  sea-life. 

These  facts  give  the  St.  Bernard  an  opportunity  to  show  his  value 
to  man,  and  his  self-forgetful  devotion  to  the  needs  of  others. 

The  child  and  dog  form  the  centre  of  interest.  The  whole  picture 
tells  the  story  of  "a  happening".  This  group  tells  what  happened.  The 
remaining  groups  give  details. 

Group  2. — ^The  dark  clouds  indicate  a  stormy  day.  The  boat-sail, 
steamer-smoke,  "white-caps"  on  the  waves  dashing  against  the  pier, 
show  that  there  is  a  very  strong  wind  blowing.  We  now  know  when  it 
happened. 

Group  3. — The  pebbles  on  the  pier  are  attractive  to  a  child;  the 
sea-birds,  looking  for  food,  scaling  near  the  end  of  the  pier,  suggest  a 
motive  for  going  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  posts  and  planking  at  the 
end  of  the  pier  furnish  a  place  to  fall. 

We  now  know  where  it  happened.  Why  and  how  it  happened  may  be 
inferred  from  Groups  2  and  3,  the  imagination  supplying  details. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  tell  the  entire  story  (a)  in  answer 
to  questions  in  definite  order,  {b)  without  help. 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  But  each  for  the  joy  of  working, 

And  only  the  Master  shall  blame;  And  each  in  his  separate  star 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame;  For  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are! " 
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Educative  Handwork 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff.  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

MARCH — a  breezy  pioneer  of  spring — never  wearies  us  by  its 
sameness.  It  is  full  of  surprises.  The  wind  blows  in  all  its 
fury,  now  high,  now  low,  dying  to  a  low  wail. 

The  March  work  is  never  quite  complete  unless  we  have  illustrated 
the  many  pranks  of  the  wind.  Cut  out  the  trees  bending  before  the 
wind,  the  flapping  clothes  on  the  line,  a  little  boy  chasing  his  hat,  a 
little  girl  holding  her  umbrella  against  the  wind.  Lay  with  pegs  or  seeds 
a  clothes  line  fastened  to  two  posts  or  trees,  with  the  clothes  blowing  in 
the  wind. 

The  legend  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun  and  the  story  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  telling  the  story  of  the  wind  and  of  the  awakening  of  Spring, 
afford  excellent  stories  for  free  cutting. 

Rossetti's  sweet  poem  The  Wind  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  /  saw 
you  toss  and  Sherman's  The  Flying  Kite  are  studies  that  give  the  child 
a  sense  of  vastness,  of  mystery  and  of  something  beyond  and  above  him- 
self; he  recognises  a  force  invisible  yet  mighty.  Illustrate  the  pictures 
presented  in  these  poems  by  cuttings  or  drawings. 

The  proverbial  ** March  lion  and  lamb"  afford  units  for  a  border 
repetition. 

The  month  of  winds  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  wind- 
mills of  Holland.  The  windmill  and  the  Dutchman  cuttings  may  be 
used  in  attractive  borders.  The  single  running  unit  may  be  taken 
from  the  trademark  of  "Old  Dutch  Cleanser". 

Swelling  buds  furnish  good  material  for  drawing  and  cutting. 

Kites  are  made  of  a  light  quality  of  manilla  paper.  Paint  birds, 
flowers,  fishes,  faces,  as  fancy  dictates,  with  the  brightest  colours. 

Correlation. — To  correlate  with  "Primary  Studies  in  English"  in 
this  number,  much  of  the  above  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  poems. 
The  sail  boat  may  be  made  by  folding  a  square  of  paper  into  the  shape 
of  an  envelope.    Then  turn  one  corner  to  the  centre. 

The  handwork  for  this  month  is  raphia  winding — one  of  the  most 
practical  forms  of  occupation  work  for  a  primary  class  to  use. 

The  raphia  is  cleanly  and  pliable.  It  does  not  cause  strain  upon 
either  the  eyes  or  the  muscles  of  the  hands.  In  making  a  napkin  ring 
the  essential  points  in  winding  may  be  taught  and  it  may  be  made  an 
introduction  for  the  work  in  many  other  objects.  A  cardboard  founda- 
tion is  needed,  and  this  can  be  very  easily  secured  by  cutting  a  mailing 
tube  into  rings  about  V  and  1|"  wide.     Failing  the  mailing  tube,  cut  a 
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strip  of  cardboard  6"  by  lY'  and  sew  the  two  ends  together.  Select 
strands  of  raphia  which  are  reasonably  even  in  width.  If  they  are 
moistened  before  being  used,  the  winding  will  be  much  smoother  than 
if  the  raphia  is  used  when  it  is  quite  dry.  Start  the  winding  by  laying 
the  root  end  of  a  strand  on  the  cardboard  and  winding  the  raphia  through 
and  over  the  ring.  Cover  the  foundation  thoroughly  and  finish  the 
work  by  passing  the  end  of  the  last  strand  under  two  or  three  that  are 
wound  round  the  ring.    Trim  by  weaving  in  a  coloured  piece  of  raphia. 

A  pin  cushion  is  started  in  the  same  way  by  winding  a  ring  with 
raphia.  The  bottom  of  the  box  to  hold  the  cushion  is  made  by  cutting 
a  cardboard  disk  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ring.  Sew  this  to  the  ring 
with  a  fine  strand  of  raphia.  To  add  decoration  to  the  box  a  strand  of 
coloured  raphia  may  be  knotted  round  the  centre.  Tie  3  strands  of 
the  raphia  with  a  little  knot,  then  tie  the  next  three  until  the  ring  is 
finished.  Slip  in  coloured  paper  or  ribbon  in  the  opening.  For  the 
cushion  cut  a  circle  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  ring,  gather  the  silk 
around  the  edge,  fill  with  sawdust  or  excelsior;  draw  up  tightly  and 
paste  into  the  box. 

A  scrap-bag  is  made  like  the  napkin  ring  only  larger.  The  bag 
is  a  straight  piece  of  material  sewn  to  one  edge  of  the  raphia-covered 
ring  and  gathered  at  the  lower  edge.  A  tassel  of  raphia  at  the  bottom 
and  a  braid  attached  with  which  to  hang  it  up  completes  the  bag. 

A  hat-pin  holder  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  pin  cushion  box 
with  a  covered  ring,  deep  enough  to  hold  the  pins  and  a  circular  disk 
wound  with  raphia  for  the  bottom. 

A  covered  bottle  is  made  as  is  the  pin  cushion  box,  but  deeper. 
When  fitted  to  the  bottle,  tie  four  or  five  strands  of  raphia  at  equal 
distances  around  the  top  and  knot  securely  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
A  whisk  holder  needs  two  pieces  of  cardboard  with  well-rounded  corners. 
Cut  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  each  and  wind  thoroughly.  Place  four 
strands  across  the  hole  and  knot  in  the  centre  where  they  cross.  Sew 
the  tv\^o  pieces  together  and  attach  a  ribbon  by  which  to  hang  it  up. 
A  picture  frame  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  a  whisk-holder.  Cut  the 
opening  to  fit  the  picture  you  wish  to  frame.  Have  the  frame  either 
round  or  elliptical  in  form.  Frames  already  cut  may  be  bought  very 
cheaply.  The  circle  or  ellipse  cut  from  the  frame  may  be  covered  and 
used  for  the  outside  cover  of  penwipers,  pin  wheels  or  needle  books. 
Another  effective  way  to  make  the  napkin  ring  and  picture  frame  is 
to  have  two  strands  of  different  coloured  raphia.  Tie  the  two  strands 
together,  placing  one  colour  on  the  back  and  the  other  on  the  top  of 
the  frame.  With  the  back  strand  form  a  loop  at  the  outside  edge  and 
allow  the  rest  of  the  strand  to  hang  down.  Pass  the  top  strand  under 
the  strand  hanging  down,  across  the  cardboard  and  through  the  loop. 
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A  little  knot  or  ridge  is  formed  at  the  edges.    Form  the  loop  again  at  the 
inside  edge  and  repeat. 

Recreation. — The  spirit  of  the  spring  may  be  made  more  real  by 
impersonating  the  elements.    1.  Let  the  child  show  how  the  wind  mani- 
fests itself.    2.  Represent  the  clothes  on  the  line  by  the  arms  rising  up- 
ward and  sinking  downward  with  varying  velocity  and  striking  the  body 
lightly  to  make  the  flapping  sound.    3.  Another  activity  is  to  run  against 
the  wind  as  if  resisting  it.    Have  the  arms  at  "arms  side-ways  stretch", 
the  body  forward  and  the  chin  up  and  out.    4.  The  weather  vane  may 
be  represented  by  the  "arms  at  side-ways  stretch",  and  by  the  body 
turning  slowly  to  the  left  and  right.     5.  The  trees  swaying  in  the  wind 
make  a  delightful  recreation.    At  first  little  zephyrs  bend  each  tree  top 
from  right  to  left.     Later  a  gentle  breeze  makes  the  delicate  leaves 
quiver.    As  the  wind  rises  the  branches  sway  to  and  fro  and  finally  the 
great  tree  trunks  are  bent  forward  by  the  strong  wind.    Get  the  feeling 
of  erectness  and  deep  rootedness.     (a)  Sway  as  a  small  tree,   swaying 
from  the  ankles,     (b)  Then  have  the  branches  (arms)  sway  in  a  light 
wind,      (c)  Then   the   branches   tossing   up  and   down,    (d)  and   lastly 
tossing  violently  as  in  a  storm.    6.  The  movements  of  the  windmill  may 
be  imitated  with  the  arms.    7.  Imitate  the  kites  by  tossing  an  imaginary 
kite,  by  running  backwards,  by  letting  out  the  string,  by  pulling,  tugging, 
hauling  in  and  winding  the  string.    8.  Looking  up  at  the  clouds  gives 
good  head  movements.    Slow  moving  around  the  room,  turning,  balanc- 
ing and  poising  to  impersonate  the  clouds  driven  by  the  wind  are  activi- 
ties that  are  of  physical  value. 

Art. — Draw  the  scene  suggested  by  Sherman's  poem  The  Flying 
Kite.  Trees  may  be  studied  this  month.  Draw  the  trees  as  they  appear 
during  a  gentle  breeze  and  again  during  a  storm.  See  page  97  of  the 
Art  Manual. 


The  Geography  Class. 
Question — Mention  the  three  races  of  men  in  North  America. 
Answer — Automobile  races,  bicycle  races  and  airship  races. 


Teacher — "Johnny,  name  some  distinguished  American  who  sat  on  the  bench. 
Johnny— "  Ty  Cobb !  "—Life. 


A  little  lad  was  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  studies  in  English  one  evening 
and  his  mother  undertook  to  help  him.  The  poem  in  question  was  Wordsworth's 
Daffodils.  After  hearing  the  boy  read  it,  the  mother  began  to  question  him  about  the 
meaning.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  'in  vacant  and  in  pensive  mood'?"  she  asked.  "I 
don't  know,  mother,"  replied  the  laddie.  "  We  haven't  taken  that  yet.  We  are  only  at 
the  subjunctive  mood." 


Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH  V.  PHILLIPS,  B.A. 

Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

"A  hope,  dim-distant,  broods  on  hill  and  plain, 
Thy  sunny  noons,  and  latening  twilight  glow. 
Thy  iridescent  dawnings  seem  to  be 
The  promise  of  imprisoned  nature  free." 

"^Tj^HE  rough  merriment  of  March's  reign"  is  the  eariiest  fulfilment 
I  of  this  promise.  The  observation  of  nature  must  be  according 
to  her  plans,  or  in  other  words,  the  month's  work  must  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  weather.  The  teacher  will  be  prepared  to  make  use  of 
any  signs  of  spring  that  may  be  apparent  in  this  locality  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

The  melting  of  the  snow  furnishes  many  interesting  topics  for  study. 
Where  does  it  melt  first?  Where  will  the  last  traces  of  it  be  seen?  Where 
has  it  gone?  What  have  been  the  causes  of  its  disappearance?  This 
last  question  may  be  answered  in  various  ways. 

1.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  the  weather  observations 
will  be  recorded  again  as  outlined  in  the  November  issue.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  study  of  the  record  will  include  as  many  comparisons 
as  possible  with  the  previous  chart. 

2.  The  weather  record  for  March  will  place  special  emphasis  upon 
winds,  their  direction  and  general  terms  of  their  velocity,  e.g.,  calm, 
light,  moderate,  strong,  gale.  The  class  should  notice  all  obvious  rela- 
tions between  wind  and  weather. 

3.  Daily,  the  class  will  report  the  number  of  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  as  published  in  the  local  newspapers.  By  this,  they  will  see 
the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  days  till  day  and  night  become  about 
equal.  The  inference  is  simple  that  with  longer  hours  of  sunlight,  there 
should  be  more  heat  to  melt  the  snow. 

4.  The  shadow-stick  will  be  used  as  before.  As  the  sun  has  been 
strongest  at  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  shadow  was  shortest,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  noon  shadow  becomes  shorter  than  it  was  last  month, 
and  as  the  sun  is  more  directly  above  us,  its  rays  of  heat  seem  to  warm 
the  earth  more. 

When  the  snow  has  melted,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  soil?  Does 
this  change  from  day  to  day?  Why?  Some  boy  may  find  a  stone 
chipped  by  the  frost.  After  the  work  taken  in  January,  which  afforded 
great  excitement  in  experimenting  with  the  power  of  water  when  frozen, 
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the  class  should  understand  a  little  of  what  happened  to  the  stone. 
This  work  may  be  made  the  first  step  in  helping  a  child  to  form  ideas 
of  the  constant  tearing  down  and  building  up  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  next  step  will  come  in  the  following  month  when  the  brook  is  seen 
at  work. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  at  a  formal  classification  of  winter  as  a 
season:  if  the  child  has  enjoyed  the  work,  and  can  recall  many  of  its 
interesting  facts  as  illustrations  to  express  his  thoughts,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered a  more  satisfactory  test  for  the  grade. 

Winds  will  be  emphasised  as  the  important  feature  of  the  month. 

1.  The  changes  that  come  with  the  change  of  direction. 

2.  How  each  wind  affects  the  sensible  temperature. 

3.  The  different  uses  of  winds. 

4.  Begin  the  story  of  Mother  Nature's  House-cleaning — the  wind  as 
the  sweeper. 

5.  Construct  a  weather-vane.  This  will  give  excellent  drill  on  the 
cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points.  The  class  should  be  able  to  discover 
that  the  vane  always  points  toward  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes. 

6.  Experiment  with  a  kite  and  a  small  windmill  as  to  the  different 
results  obtained  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

7.  An  appreciation  of  several  literary  gems,  e.g.,  Stevenson's  Wind] 
Eugene  Field's  Night  Wind;  Sherman's  Four  Winds. 

Even  small  children  welcome  the  return  of  the  birds.  The  point 
emphasised  in  this  study  must  be  not  their  actual  migration,  but  the 
change  of  locality,  and  the  need  for  that  change. 


Book  Reviews 

Oxford  Geographies,  First  Series:  Elementary  Geographies  by  F.  D.  Herbertson. 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Vol.  I,  Physiography  .25;  Vol.  II  British  Isles  .35; 
Vol.  Ill  Europe  .35;  Vol.  IV  Asia  .40;  Vol.  V  North  America  .40;  Vol.  VI  Southern 
Continents  .50;  Vol.  VII  British  Isles  .50  (advanced).  A  graded  series  of  descriptive 
readers,  strongly  emphasising  the  causal  relationships  of  mountains  and  rainfall, 
climate  and  vegetation,  favourable  location  and  growth  of  towns,  etc.  Well  illustrated, 
suggestive.  English  viewpoint;  Vols.  I,  III,  IV,  VI  of  most  value  to  teachers  in  this 
country.  E.  L.  D. 

Oxford  Geographies,  Second  Series,  by  A.  J.  Herbertson.  Oxford  Press,  Toronto. 
Preliminary  Geography;  pp.  150;  .40.  Definitely  descriptive  of  the  various  regions  of 
the  globe.  Accurately  done.  Junior  Geography;  pp.  283+110  (Physical  Geography,  by 
F,  D.  Herbertson) ;  .75.  "A  more  definitely  casual  tieatment  was  aimed  at,  and  atten- 
tion is  specially  drawn  to  the  interrelation  between  configuration,  climate,  vegetation 
and  human  activities".  Senior  Geography;  Physiographical  Introduction  110  pp., 
supplementing  that  of  the  Junior  Geography  and  Regional  Geography  352  pp.;  .90. 
A  more  advanced  study.  This  series  is  very  reliable,  the  work  of  a  careful  geographer. 
Most  valuable  for  the  person  wanting  to  know  the  subject  of  geography.         e.  l.  d. 


Nature  Study  for  March 

R.  A.  DUNDAS 

Teacher-in-training,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

ANIMAL    COVERINGS 

Introduction. — For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  mammals  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  fur-bearing  and  hair-bearing;  and  since 
domestic  animals  show  practically  all  the  variations  in  coverings,  they 
will  be  used  as  illustrations  of  the  different  types.  Of  course,  pupils 
living  in  the  country  have  more  opportunity  for  observation  of  domestic 
animals,  but  city  pupils  can  see  wild  animals  alive  in  the  zoo  or  preserved 
in  the  museum  and  their  lessons  may  be  based  on  these. 

Observations  to  be  made  by  the  Pupil. — The  use  of  the  covering 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  class  before  the  observations  are  assigned. 
The  variations  in  the  coverings  should  also  be  hinted  at  in  class. 

What  kind  of  covering  has  the  cat?  Is  it  fur  or  hair?  Are  the  hairs 
all  alike?  Examine  closely  the  hair  next  the  skin.  Is  all  of  the  animal 
covered  with  fur?  Why  is  there  no  hair  on  the  soles  of  the  feet?  What 
length  is  the  hair?    Is  the  covering  soft  or  rough? 

Is  the  covering  of  the  dog  similar  to  that  of  the  cat?  Is  the  covering 
hair  or  fur?  What  length  is  it?  Compare  the  softness  of  the  covering 
of  the  dog  and  of  the  cat.  Are  all  parts  of  the  hairy  covering  of  the  dog 
alike? 

The  rabbit  should  be  observed  next.  Compare  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  cat  and  of  the  rabbit.  Is  the  covering  of  the  rabbit  fur  or  hair? 
Look  at  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  rabbit  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  covering. 

Compare  the  length  of  the  hair  of  the  horse  with  that  of  the  dog. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  summer  and  winter  coat  of  the  horse? 
What  covers  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  horse?  Where  else  on  the  horse 
is  the  long  hair  found?  Of  what  use  is  this  long  hair?  Compare  the 
hairy  covering  of  the  horse  and  of  the  cow.  Is  there  much  difference? 
Is  the  hair  along  the  neck  of  the  cow  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  horse?  Is 
the  hair  of  the  cow  soft  or  rough? 

Observe  closely  the  covering  of  the  pig.  Has  it  a  thick  coat  of  hair? 
Are  the  hairs  soft  or  hard?  What  do  you  call  such  hairs?  What  length 
is  the  hair?  Is  the  skin  of  the  pig  very  thick?  Why  should  it  be  so? 
(The  covering  of  the  sheep  might  be  studied  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  pig).  What  name  is  given  to  the  covering  of  the  sheep?  Does  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  fall  off  as  does  the  hairy  covering  of  other  animals? 
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Nearly  every  pupil  has  seen  the  elephant.  With  what  is  the  elephant 
covered?  Is  there  any  hairy  covering?  Hence,  what  would  you  say 
about  the  skin?  What  other  animal  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
elephant?  Someone  might  say  the  frog.  Is  the  skin  of  the  frog  thick 
or  thin?  Observe  the  covering  of  the  fish  as  it  swims  about  in  the  aqua- 
rium. What  covers  the  body?  Describe  the  scales.  Can  the  scales  be 
easily  removed?  Is  there  any  definite  arrangement  of  the  scales?  What 
purpose  does  this  arrangement  serve?  Compare  the  covering  of  the 
snake  with  that  of  the  fish.  Does  the  snake  change  its  covering?  If  so, 
how  many  times  a  year? 

Study  the  turtle.  Is  its  covering  hard  or  soft?  Is  there  a  definite 
arrangement  of  the  plates  that  compose  its  shell? 

How  are  the  bird's  feathers  arranged?  Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  definite  arrangement?  Is  the  covering  of  the  bird  heavy  or 
light? 

After  the  common  types  are  studied,  if  any  of  the  pupils  can  find 
any  animal  with  a  covering  apparently  different  from  all  those  studied, 
the  teacher  might  discuss  the  covering  of  this  animal  with  the  class. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  coverings  of  animals  vary  to 
a  great  extent,  from  mere  skin  to  the  thickest  of  the  coverings,  i.e.,  wool. 
The  animals  in  the  arctic  regions  have  thick  fur  while  those  in  the  south- 
ern region  have  very  sparse  hair.  In  the  north,  the  animals  are  all  fur- 
bearing.  The  covering  serves  afe  (1)  protection;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
porcupine  where  the  quills  are  effectively  used;  (2)  for  warmth;  the 
sheep  has  very  tender  skin  and  hence  needs  much  warmth. 

The  cat  is  covered  with  fine,  short,  smooth  fur.  The  inner  coat  is 
very  soft  and  thick.  Fur  covers  the  body  completely  except  on  the  tip 
of  the  nose  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  the  latter  case,  the  hair  must 
have  been  worn  off,  because  there  is  hair  on  the  soles  of  kittens'  feet. 
In  the  covering  of  the  dog  the  hair  (not  fur)  is  from  one  to  two  inches 
long.  It  is  not  as  smooth  as  that  of  the  cat.  The  hairs  are  nearly  all 
alike  because  there  is  no  inner  coat.  Of  course  some  dogs  have  longer 
hair  than  others.    The  sole  of  the  foot  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cat. 

The  rabbit  is  covered  with  very  fine,  smooth  hair;  because  there  is  an 
inner  coat,  it  is  called  fur.  The  soles  of  the  feet  have  the  same  covering 
as  the  body,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rabbit  rests  on  about  two 
inches  of  the  hind  leg  as  well  as  on  the  foot.  The  horse  is  covered  with 
fairly  soft,  thick  hair  about  an  inch  long.  Its  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  shorter 
than  that  of  the  dog.  In  the  winter  the  coat  of  hair  thickens  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  Along  the  neck  there  are  long,  coarse  hairs  about  a  foot 
in  length  or  more.  This  serves  as  protection  to  the  neck  and  also  helps 
to  keep  off  flies.    This  long  hair  is  called  the  mane.     Similarly  on  the  top 
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of  the  head  is  the  forelock;  and  the  long,  coarse  hairs  on  the  tail  serve 
for  keeping  off  the  flies.  On  the  legs  just  above  the  hoofs  are  the  fet- 
locks. Early  in  the  spring  the  hair  begins  to  fall  out  and  new  hair  takes 
its  place.  The  hair  of  the  cow  is  much  like  that  of  the  horse,  except 
that  the  cow  has  not  the  long,  coarse  hair  on  the  neck.  The  hair  of  both 
is  fairly  smooth  and  short. 

The  so-called  bristles  of  the  pig  are  familiar  to  almost  everyone. 
They  are  very  sparse  on  the  skin,  are  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  stand  almost  straight  up  on  the  body.  Since  the  bristles  are  too 
much  scattered  to  assist  in  keeping  out  the  cold,  the  skin  of  the  pig  is 
fairly  thick.  The  sheep  is  covered  with  thick  wool.  The  depth  of  this 
coat  is  from  one  to  two  inches.  When  hot  weather  sets  in,  the  sheep  is 
sheared  and  a  new  coat  begins  to  grow. 

The  elephant  has  a  very  thick  skin  and  as  a  result  has  little  hair. 
The  skin  is  very  hard  and  tough.  The  tail  is  bare  almost  to  the  tip, 
where  there  are  a  few  coarse  hairs.  The  frog  is  a  cold-blooded  animal  and 
has  no  need  of  a  covering  to  keep  it  warm.  It  has  a  thin  skin,  and  in 
winter  buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  of  water.  The 
fish  and  the  snake  are  covered  with  scales.  These  are  small  pieces  of 
a  horny  substance  and  are  arranged  in  rows,  all  pointed  back  so  that 
they  offer  no  resistance  to  the  animal  in  moving  about.  The  scales  are 
attached  to  the  skin  and  are  very  easily  removed.  In  order  that  the 
snake  may  grow,  it  has  to  change  its  covering.  This  is  done  twice  during 
the  summer  months.    The  life  of  the  snake  is  very  sluggish  at  this  time. 

The  turtle  is  covered  with  hard  plates  which  are  definitely  arranged. 
The  turtle  can  draw  itself  entirely  within  its  shell  for  protection. 

The  feathers  of  the  bird,  except  those  at  the  posterior  part,  are  rigid 
and  smooth,  and  overlap  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  bird  moves  for- 
ward the  air  slides  off  them  as  it  would  from  a  polished  surface.  The 
feathers  of  the  posterior  part  are  fluffy.  But  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
bird  should  have  a  covering  that  prevents  any  great  loss  of  heat,  for  the 
bird's  body  has  a  temperature  of  107°  P.,  the  highest  among  animals. 
This  need  is  supplied  by  the  thick,  downy  covering  close  to  the  body 
which  forms  a  perfect  insulator. 

In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that 
the  covering  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  animal's  adaptation  to  its 
environment. 


"Can  any  little  boy  or  any  little  girl,"  asked  the  visiting  school  supervisor,  "tell  me 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  lake  and  an  ocean?"  j* 

"I  can,"  replied  Edward,  with  the  wisdom  born  of  experience.  "Lakes  are  much 
pleasanter  to  swallow  when  you  fall  in." 


In  the  Classroom 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

Exercises  Leading  up  to  Addition  of  Fractions. 

(NOTB. — The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  the  pupils  of  lowest  rank  in  Group  I. 
to  those  of  highest  rank  in  Group  III.) 

MENTAL  arithmetic  work  should  be  kept  well  in  advance  of  the 
book  work.  That  is,  the  mental  arithmetic  should  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  written  work  which  will  come  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  Such  preparation  will  be  of  particular  advantage 
to  that  class  of  pupils  styled  "dull"  or  "backward".  Examples  of 
special  difficulty  may  be  introduced  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  "  bright- 
est" pupils. 

Group  L  (consisting  of  ten  pupils)  went  to  the  board. 
The  teacher  held  up  a  large  "card",  divided  by  heavy  lines  into  12 
equal  parts. 

"Use  12  for  the  denominator  six  times."  The  pupils  had  been  told 
that  the  number  below  the  line  is  called  the  denominator.    Its  meaning 

is  made  clear  by  practice.  

The  pupils  wrote:  l2     12     12     l2     12     12 
"Supply  numerators  to  make  J;  J;  |;  1/3;  2/3;  1/6. 

.u  ,639482 

The  work  was  then  expressed:  12  12  l2  l2  12  12 

"Now  write  the  value  of  each  fraction." 

The  work  was  then  expressed:  —  ^iljo   =*;  To  =*;  j^  "=^3; 

S  =2/3;  ^^=1/6. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  doing  such  exercises  the  pupils  were 
not  only  laying  the  foundation  for  addition  of  fractions,  but  were  also 
getting  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  "reducing  to  lowest  terms". 

Group  II.  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher  showed  a  large  card  divided  into  20  equal  parts. 

"Write  the  denominator  six  times."  

The  pupils  wrote:  20     20     20     20     20     20 

"Makei;  i;  |;  1/5;  1/10;  7/20." 

The  work  was  then  expressed:    i^    ^    g    ^     ^     ^ 

"Reduce  each  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms." 

The  pupils  had  never  heard  this  expression  before;  but,  remembering 
the  operation  performed  by  the  pupils  of  Group  I.,  they  readily  under- 
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stood  its  meaning.    Some  of  them  attempted  to  change  7/20;  but  the 
majority  of  the  group  wrote:  7/20  =  7/20. 

Group  HI.  went  to  the  board. 

Without  the  use  of  "cards",  the_ teacher_dictated  the  following 
numbers  to  be  used  as  denominators:  152124     3027283640 

"Make  1/3;  1/7;  1/8;  2/3;  1/9;  1/7;  3/4;  7/8." 

All  the  pupils  of  this  group  readily  wrote  the  correct  numerators. 

"Erase  your  work,  and  try  six  hard  ones.'' 

This  announcement  aroused  eager  interest. 

The  teacher  dictated:  18     2l     27     48     60     72 

"Make  each  fraction  equal  2/3." 

This  caused  lively  mental  activity.  When  the  teacher  announced 
"Yime  is  up",  only  four  pupils  of  the  group  had  secured  all  the  correct 
results. 

No  "written  arithmetic"  should  be  undertaken  until  the  pupils  have 
become  thus  eug^rly  interested  by  a  well  graded  series  of  lessons  in 
"mental  arithmetic".  Intense  interest  is  aroused  only  by  relating 
lessons  to  previous  experience.  When  the  pupils  are  gradually  led  up  to 
work  which  involves  operations  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  mental 
solution,  they  will  voluntarily  seek  pencil  and  paper  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity thus  aroused.  This  is  the  ideal  method  of  introducing  "written 
arithmetic". 

Throughout  the  course  of  these  lessons  the  pupils  learned  no  "  defini- 
tions". When  the  author  was  a  boy  he  laboured  in  the  most  con- 
scientious manner  to  learn  definitions  of  numerator,  denominator, 
lowest  terms,  least  common  multiple,  eta  They  were  learned  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  undertaking  the  work  to  which  they  pertain.  Can  the 
reader  imagine  a  more  striking  display  of  stupidity?  The  energy  con- 
sumed in  memorising  the  definitions  would  solve  half  the  problems 
under  the  given  topic.  Let  the  author  assure  the  reader  that  six  months 
after  leaving  school  he  had  forgotten  them  all,  and  has  never  since 
found  it  necessary  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Many  teachers  possess  a  mania  for  definitions.  In  their  minds,  the 
leading  function  of  a  pupil  is  to  memorise  and  define.  If  the  prescribed 
supply  becomes  exhausted,  these  resourceful  teachers  invent  an  addi- 
tional list,  usually  in  anticipation  of  a  "surprise  question"  by  the 
examiner.  If  the  latter  is  to  receive  due  punishment  for  the  results  of 
his  sins,  his  future  is  truly  not  a  happy  prospect ! 

Interest  in  arithmetic  is  often  deadened  by  the  burden  of  definitions. 
Overworking  the  memory  kills  curiosity.  It  leaves  no  time  for  individual 
discovery  and  invention.  To  discover  and  invent  are  two  of  the  most 
pleasurable  activities  of  life.  Let  us  aim  to  give  the  pupils  greater 
opportunity  to  enjoy  these  pleasures. 


The  February  Competition  in  Art 

THE  most  of  the  drawings  entered  for  the  Lower  School  Competition 
exhibited  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective  but 
lacked  in  artistic  rendering.    The  attempts  at  showing  light  and 
shade  and  colour  values,  in  the  interiors  especially,  were  very  crude.    In 
the  "avenue  of  trees"  the  drawings  were  very  mechanical.    The  roads 
and  trees  were  rigid  and  monotonous. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  initial  letter  of  the  drawing  which 
took  first  prize  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  design,  and  if  the  camel  of 
the  second  prize  drawing  had  given  better  evidence  of  a  fourth  leg.  The 
formation  of  initial  letters  upon  the  whole  was  good,  but  the  associated 
design  was  poor. 

If  we  may  fairly  judge  from  the  drawings  sent  in  for  the  Public  School 
Competition  this  month,  drawing  from  the  figure  is  receiving  highly 
satisfactory  treatment.  Most  of  the  sketches  show  good  action  and 
good  proportion.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  that  pupils  should  attempt 
details  of  face,  hands,  etc.,  until  they  show  special  aptitude  in  sketching 
from  the  figure. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prize-winners  from  Public  and  Separ- 
ate Schools: — • 

A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize — -Theophile     Pouliot,     St.     Patrick's    Separate    School, 

Hamilton.     Teacher,  Sr.  Fidelis. 
Second  Prize — Frank  Guay,  St.  Patrick's  Separate  School,  Hamilton. 

Teacher,  Sr.  Fidelis. 
Third  Prize — Gertie  Hooey,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss  Margaret  Simpson,  and  Valeda  Gatien,  St.  Ignatius 
Separate  School,  Steelton.    Teacher,  Sr.  Leontine  Marie. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Lloyd  Peifer,  Florence  Ullrich,  Fred  Dargel,  Barbara 
Henderson,  Dorothy  Schlegel,  Arnold  Shuarr,  Albert  Lobsier,  Margaret  Ave.  School, 
Kitchener.     Miller  Christie,  Clifford  Bassett,  Albert  Hartmier,  Cecil  Biggar,  Jennie 
Parks,  Jack  Wing,  OUie  Freeman,  Jack  Sutherland,  Ethel  Bowerman,  Douglas  English, 
Annie  Sabiston,  Malcolm  Reed,  Murray  Mastin,  Clarence  Biggar,  Gordon  McPhee, 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.     George  Chalmers,  Rosewood,  Man.     Carman 
Pearson,  Nixon  Lake,  Little  Current.    Ernest  Belanger,  Auguste  Beauvais,  St.  Ignatius 
School,  Steelton.    Gladys  Arthur,  Nelson  Pickell,  Meda  Fraser,  Lome  Manning,  Elmer 
Green,  Jessie  Carr,  Rhoda  McFarlane,  James  Clark,  Clayton  Taylor,  Harding  Middle- 
boro',  Morrison  Reid,  Andrew  McNab,  Arthur  Middleboro',  Billie  McNeil,  Lyle  Thomp- 
son, Hazel  Manning,  Ralph  McLean,  Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound.    Annie  Olszewska, 
Annie  Durka,  Sophia  Klementowiez,  Jennie  Bereda,  Dino  Grottoli,  Gerald  Roberts, 
St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton.    Catherine  Fitzpatrick,  Margaret  Williams,  Marion  Kelly, 
Charles  Cherrur,  St.  Patrick  School,  Hamilton.    Willie  Kilgour,  Francis  MacNamara, 
John  Kilgour,  Francis  McGuire,  Leo  Zipfel,  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Eganville. 
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B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — Howard   Ellis,    Ryerson    Public   School,    Owen   Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 
Second  Prize — Gladys  Middleboro,  Dufferin  Public  School.    Teacher, 

Miss  Helen  D.  Smith. 
Third  Prize — Harry  Barnard,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  Miss  Helen  D.  Smith. 


Public  and  Separate  Schools.    Forms  I  &  II.  Public  and  Separate  Schools.    Forms  III  &  IV. 
Al.     First  Prize— Theophile  Pouliot.  Bl.     First  Prize— Howard  Ellis. 

A2.     Second  Prize— Frank  Guay.  B2.     Second  Prize— Gladys  Middleboro'. 

A3.     Third  Prize— Gertie  Hooey.  B3.     Harry  Barnard. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Mabel  Potts,  Marjorie  Edg^r,  Gladys  Honsinger, 
Beatrice  MacAllister,  Clare  Vick,  Jean  Eraser,  Florence  Foster,  David  Rutherford, 
Robert  Watt,  Kathleen  Batty,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.     Ora  Ellis,  M. 


COMPETITION  IN  ART 
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Kindree,  Jean  Pringle,  C.  MacTavish,  J.  Smith,  E.  Kennedy,  Jean  McDonald,  Frank 
Adams,  George  Bendei,  Bruce  Straith,  Gordon  Curry,  Ivy  Bunt,  Vera  Milson,  B.  Van 
Riper,  Al.  Goldsmith,  Kenneth  Davis,  Kenneth  Nelson,  E.  Milson,  Ryerson  Public 
School,  Owen  Sound.  George  Hitchcox,  Violet  Brown,  S.S.  No.  18,  Trafalgar,  Oalcville. 
Marie  Wade,  Mary  Burdett,  Irene  Cunningham,  E.  McBride,  Mary  Keating,  Dorothy 


High  Schools.  Collegiate  Institutes — 
Lower  School. 

CI.     First  Prize— Wm.  J.  H.  Milne. 

C2.     Second  Prize — Damaris  Brattie. 

C3.     Third  Prize— V.  Connolly  and  E.  Cole. 


High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes- 
Middle  School. 

Dl.     First  Prize— Hilda  Fritz. 

D2.     Second  Prize — Margaret  Jones. 

D3.     Third  Prize— Edythe  Westland. 


Carroll,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Hamilton.  Phyllis  Tyson,  John  Byrne,  B.  Griffiths, 
Bernard  Flynn,  Thos.  Flynn,  Margaret  Foster,  E.  Garner,  Thomas  Worm,  Helen 
Stuart,  St.  Patiick's  School,  Hamilton.    Ben  Sajeski,  John  Kurdziel,  Carlonine  Bogeik, 
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N.  T.  Womey,  Victoria  Holda,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton.  David  Chalmers,  Rose- 
wood, Man.  May  Squire,  S.S.  No.  4,  Hiller,  Allisonville.  Gordon  Morris,  Harry 
Kelson,  S.S.  No.  3,  Grantham,  St.  Catharines.  Jean  McLaughlin,  Norma  Whelan, 
Delia  M.  Foster,  Herbert  Baker,  Amy  McClemont,  Teresa  Cook,  Jean  Gerrie,  Central 
School,  Hamilton.  George  Blaicher,  Lillian  Blaicher,  Jack  Warren,  Grace  Burkholder, 
Leonard  Snelling,  Leonard  Salmon,  Ross  Degrow,  Lunday  Chew,  S.S.  No.  7,  Barton, 
Mt.  Hamilton.  Helen  Mensour,  Lance  Watson,  Little  Current.  William  Coplen,  Jack 
Cartnell,  George  Sinnett,  Francis  Cartnell,  Wilfred  UrLocker,  Edgar  White,  St.  Joseph's 
Separate  School,  Thorold.  Marjorie  Cuthbert,  Arthur  Berg,  Cleone  Minor,  Olive  Neff, 
Lydia  Branscombe,  Nellie  Fess,  Humberston  Public  School.  Myrtle  Tasker,  Seaforth 
Public  School.  Hazel  Gillespie,  Wilhelmine  Zoeger,  Kathleen  Noll,  Daisy  Hall,  Mar- 
garet Ave.  Schocl,  Kitchener.  Angeline  Bucciarelli,  Victoria  Stadnishky,  Aline  Petrow- 
sky,  Andre  Burns,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chapleau.  M.  Gurry,  L.  Mitchell,  E.  Hudeski, 
Beatrice  Tilben,  St.  Lawrence  Schocl,  Hamilton. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prize-winners  from  High  Schools, 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  Continuation  Schools. 

C.  Lower  School. 

First  Prize — ^William  J.  H.  Milne,  Durham  High  School.     Teacher, 
Miss  Julia  M.  Weir,  B.A. 

Second  Prize — Damaris  Beattie,  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Teacher, 

James  M.  Cameron. 
Third  Prize — ^V.  Connolly,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton.     Teacher, 

Sr.  M.  Inez,  and 

Elizabeth  Cole,  Leamington  High  School.     Teacher,  Miss  Lulu 

McGinn. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Albert  Osterhout,  Keitha  Batchelor,  Leamington 
High  School.  Mayme  Foran,  Annie  McNamara,  Frances  Bulger,  Teresa  McEUigott, 
Melanie  Lacey,  Carmel  Godwin,  Aileen  Costella,  R.C.  Continuation  School,  Eganville. 
Janet  Welsh,  Lillian  Hulton,  Dorothy  Hallister,  Kincardine  High  School.  W.  B. 
Mitchell,  Anna  Gabler,  P.  Jamieson,  Dorothy  Gardiner,  George  Longley,  Sarnia  Col- 
legiate Institute.  Ora  Wickware,  BerL  Simmons,  V.  E.  Nicke,  Geraldine  Pyne,  Minnie 
O'Hara,  H.  G.  Bullird,  Madoc  High  School.  Emma  Robinson,  Guida  Burton,  M. 
Nelson,  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Rita  Harrison,  Jessie  Fitzgerald,  Ethel  Hicks, 
Evelyn  O'Neil,  Antoinette  Paradis,  Vera  Glynn,  Helen  Codd,  Agnes  McMahon,  H. 
Burke,  Christine  Gendron,  Rita  Nightingale,  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  ToroQto. 
L.  L.  Smith,  F.  F.  Waddell,  R.  Lumsden,  H.  Peacock,  E.  Gayfer,  G.  Voaden,  M.  Smith, 
Doris  Dobson,  R.  Craman,  B.  Todd,  D.  Penne,  Chris.  Barrett,  G.  Gastle,  V.  Matchett, 

E.  Smith,  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Stella  Brown,  W.  Somerville,  C.  Theaker,  B.  Key,  T.  S. 
Walsh,  W.  Schreiber,  S.  Pyper,  G.  McConnell,  A.  Waller,  L.  Farson,  G.  Thornton, 
M.  A.  Taylor,  H.  Reid,  M.  Ryan,  C.  Smith,  A.  Thompson,  H.  Birely,  H.  Burrows, 
R.  Coon,  N.  Walker,  J.  Milne,  L.  Locheed,  M.  Kent,  Olive  Hinton,  H.  A.  Jefferess, 

F.  Inglis,  R.  Lautzenheiser,  D.  Nelson,  E.  Mcllroy,  A.  Sweet,  C.  Carey,  W.  Allen, 
R.  Trebilcock,  B.  Schrader,  Annie  Elliott,  H.  Webb,  Erich  Bartman,  Hamilton  Collegi- 
ate Institute.  Edna  Dawson,  M.  Pegg,  Eileen  Dunnigan,  Teresa  Howell,  Kathleen 
McNamara,  Mercie  O'Leary,  Rita  Regan,  Grace  Carey,  Florence  Cherrier,  Edna 
Rosar,  Camilla  Morrow,  Ellen  Mallon,  Mary  McCarthy,  Muriel  Lea,  Lily  Hynes,  Olga 
Grady,   Madeline  Bartholemew,  Cecilia  Fitzpatrick,  Marguerite  Runstadler,  Ella  I. 
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Herbert,  Loretto  Day  School,  Toronto.  Arthur  O'Brien,  St.  Mary's  School,  Hamilton. 
Thomas  Hodson,  St.  Mary's  School,  Hamilton.  Mary  Ryan,  L.  Griffith,  Cathedral 
School,  Hamilton. 

D.  Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Hilda  Fritz,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute.    Teacher,  Miss 

M.  M.  Campbell. 
Second  Prize — Margaret  Jones,  Hamilton  Collegiate   Institute. 

Teacher,  Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
Third    Prize — Edythe    Westland,    Hamilton    Collegiate    Institute. 

Teacher,  Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Tom  Hewitt,  Catherine  Welsh,  J.  C.  Tuantt, 
Kincardine  High  School.  Stewart  Allen,  Aurora  High  School.  Jessie  Brown,  Sarnia 
Collegiate  Institute.  Jessie  Noland,  Eleanor  Channen,  Eva  Parker,  Barrie  Collegiate 
Institute.  Mabel  McAnley,  Colette  Herbert,  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto.  C.  E.  Houison, 
Jennie  Blanshard,  Nora  Williams,  Hazel  Crosthwaite,  Marjorie  McIlro>,  C.  E,  Olmsted, 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 


Book  Reviews 

Lands  and  People  Series.  Geography  Readers  of  about  350  pp.  each;  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  Dodge.  Rand  MacNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
75  cents  each.  Asia  and  South  America,  ready;  Europe  and  Africa,  in  preparation.  Each 
volume  is  by  an  expert  in  that  field,  the  result  of  personal  exploration.  The  life-con- 
ditions are  told  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Among  the  best  "  flesh-and-blood  "  volumes 
on  these  continents  obtainable.  Special  features — the  fine  index  to  subjects,  the  well- 
selected  illustrations,  and  the  useful  maps.  E.  L.  d. 

Nelson's  Map  Book  of  the  World  Wide  War.  Price  50c.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  map  book  for  the  general  reader  or  student.  There  are 
fifty  pages  of  clear,  bold  maps.  If  any  criticism  is  offered,  it  is  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
detail,  but  one  cannot  get  every  name  into  small  maps.  The  diary,  which  runs  to 
September  1916,  is  concise  and  accurate.  p.  s. 

Gringoire,  edited  by  A.  Wilson-Green.  Cambridge  University  Press,  London. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  A  French  comedy  (prose)  in  one  act.  Vocabulary  and 
notes, 

Oceania,  one  of  the  series  The  Continents  and  their  People.  160  pages.  Price  55  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  supplementary  geography  reader. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  good  maps.  The  book  is  well  written  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  pupils  of  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes.  Teachers  making  purchases 
for  the  school  library  should  examine  this  series. 

An  introduction  to  Economics,  by  Frank  O'Hara.  255  pages.  Pi  ice  ?1.00.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  In  this  book  the  author  presents  the  elementary'  principles 
of  economics  clearly  and  in  small  compass.  It  should  prove  helpful  not  only  to  the 
general  reader  but  also  to  the  student  who  is  making  a  beginning  in  economics.  A 
foundation  is  laid  for  economic  reasoning;  positive  facts  and  principles  are  established. 
Those  who  are  studying  present-day  problems  will  find  this  an  interesting  book. 


A  Reading  of  "Love  among  the  Ruins" 

FRANCIS    J.   A.   MORRIS,   M.A. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Peterborough 

I.  Synopsis.  In  the  hush  of  evening  an  Italian  shepherd  hurries 
over  a  stretch  of  the  Campagna.  As  his  eyes  range  over  the  soHtary 
pastures,  he  reflects  that  this  lonely  waste  was  once  the  site  of  a  vast 
metropolis.  Over  all  these  undulating  downs  not  a  tree,  by  way  of 
landmark,  can  be  seen;  little  runnels,  already  fading  into  the  gathering 
dusk,  alone  serve  to  separate  tract  from  tract;  in  the  storied  past  this 
quiet  monotone  was  a  varied  and  stirring  scene,  intersected  by  scores  of 
paved  roads  and  streets,  dominated  by  towering  temples  and  palaces. 
Earth  still  sends  up  her  crop  of  multitudinous  life  over  the  wide  plain ; 
but  now  it  is  the  life  of  vegetation,  restful  to  eye  and  heart  alike;  in  the 
past  it  was  a  veritable  harvest  of  Dragon's  teeth,  a  seething  maelstrom 
of  human  passion,  worldly  ambition,  wealth  and  wickedness.  Mother 
earth  has  buried  beneath  her  green  sod  all  traces  of  the  past  except  a 
single  mouldering  tower,  and  even  there  her  agents  are  busy;  in  days 
gone  by,  it  formed  the  dominant  part  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  the 
royal  box  of  the  spectators'  grandstand,  whence  the  court  looked  out 
at  the  chariot  race.  This  tower  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  the  lodestone  of 
human  passion:  it  is  drawing  the  lover  through  the  midst  of  the  quiet 
pastoral  scene  to  meet  a  love  as  eager  for  him  as  he  for  her;  it  used  to  draw 
the  charioteers  of  old,  when  royalty  looked  out  on  them,  surveying  the 
whole  splendid  panorama  from  the  giddy  height  of  Olympian  lordship; 
but  love  has  neither  eyes  nor  thought  for  anything  in  the  world  except 
the  loved  one.  The  king  looked  on  a  scene  throbbing  with  human 
activity,  ablaze  with  wealth  and  power;  all  was  his,  yet  nothing  brought 
contentment,  nothing  engrossed;  his  eye  for  ever  roved,  riveted  by 
nothing  individual;  love  looks  on  a  scene  of  desolation,  indifferent  to  it 
and  divinely  content,  because  all  absorbed  in  the  intensity  of  passion, 
she  in  her  passion  for  him,  as  he  in  his  for  her.  Those  old  Romans  reached 
the  very  acme  of  worldly  power  and  ambition,  but  the  living  heart  of 
man  with  its  fever  fits  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  tells  the  lover 
that  earthly  glory  and  riches  are  nothing  worth,  compared  with  Love. 

II.  Personality  of  the  speaker. — If  this  poem  is  compared  with 
the  companion  study  of  "Two  in  the  Campagna",  the  thought  of  the 
two  speakers  will  be  found  very  sharply  contrasted.  Yet  in  both  poems 
Browning  shows  us  how  the  ruins  of  the  Campagna  influence  the  thought 
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and  feeling  of  a  lover.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Browning  represents 
two  different  moods  of  a  lover',  because  Art,  while  not  limited  to  the 
cast-iron  material  of  historic  fact,  is  yet  bound  by  the  adamantine  laws 
of  probability.  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis;  the  accidents  and  absurdities 
of  human  history  are  carefully  treasured  up  by  Plutarch,  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  and  Holinshed,  but  the  everlasting  yea  and  nay  of  poetic  justice — 
are  these  not  written  in  the  Tragedies  of  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Lear  or 
Macbeth?  No,  the  poems  represent  two  entirely  different  lovers; 
neither  of  whorh  could  ever  share  the  other's  emotions  or  understand  his 
thoughts.  It  seems  best  to  regard  "Two  in  the  Campagna*^  as  a  poem 
of  morbid,  self-conscious  culture;  "Love  among  the  Ruins"  as  a  pastoral 
idyll.  For  what  is  the  soliloquist's  idea  of  Ancient  Rome?  Neither 
Browning's  nor  the  history-book's;  it  is  from  household  tales  and  heai  say 
that  he  constructs,  with  childlike  simplicity,  his  mosaic  of  hundred-gated 
Thebes  and  wide-walled  Troy,  a  Babylon  of  splendour  and  wickedness. 
The  attitude  to  wealth  and  grandeur  is  the  same  as  the  popular  balladist's 
to  kings  and  courts;  for  him  as  for  his  kind,  life  has  no  dark  riddles,  pro- 
pounded no  less  sternly  in  his  own  little  circle  of  life  than  in  Rome's 
mighty  orbit;  he  has  not  learned  to  regard  himself  as  a  part  of  all  he  sees, 
and  he  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  untroubled  by  a  doubt;  his 
narrow  vision  and  his  sanguine  outlook  are  alike  a  heritage  of  the  un- 
lettered peasant. 

III.  Trend  of  Thought  as  conditioned  by  stanza-form. — In 

form  the  poem  is  made  up  of  seven  double  stanzas,  and  each  stanza 
presents  a  pair  of  contrasted  pictures;  stanzas  1-4  are  introductory  and 
fairly  simple;  they  paint  in  the  background  of  Nature,  the  appropriate 
setting  for  the  human  drama  there  enacted;  each  feature  in  turn  that 
meets  the  speaker's  eye  recalls  its  counterpart  from  a  vanished  age;  by 
the  close  of  stanza  4,  the  whole  external  scene  of  the  moment,  with  the 
corresponding  scene  it  suggests  of  the  historic  past,  is  fully  painted  in. 
Then  the  real  poem  begins;  to  each  scene,  the  visible  present  and  the 
imagined  past,  belongs  its  human  drama:  the  Lover  and  his  Lass  among 
the  Ruins,  the  Racers  and  their  King  in  the  City.  Stanza  5  is  thus  the 
most  complex  and  pregnant  in  the  poem;  it  has  to  gather  up  all  the 
thought  of  the  previous  stanzas  and  charge  it  with  new  meaning  and 
force  destined  to  find  fuller  expression  in  the  verses  that  follow.  In 
stanzas  1-4  the  bodily  eye  is  the  moving  force:  the  retina  stirs  the  memory'; 
in  stanza  5  the  speaker  becomes  introspective:  the  memory  stirs  the 
imagination.  For  this  reason  a  change  of  tense  is  effected  in  the  second 
half  of  stanza  5,  and  the  order,  from  present  to  past,  that  characterised 
stanzas  1-4  is  reversed  in  stanzas  6-7.  Stanza  5  is  so  fully  charged  with 
meaning  that  it  overflows,  and  fills  the  following  stanza;  for  the  former 
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half  of  stanza  6  is  simply  an  expansion  of  ''When  the  king  looked",  as 
the  latter  half  amplifies  "Where  she  looks  now,  breathless,  dumb.  Till  I 
come".  Stanza  7  forms  a  conclusion  to  the  poem;  the  first  half  sums  up 
the  story  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  the  second  half  sets  the  two  ideals  of 
life  side  by  side  for  final  comparison. 

IV.  Trend  of  Emotion  as  conditioned  by  Circumstance. — But 

do  not  let  us  be  misled,  by  the  formal  analysis,  into  forgetting  that  the 
poem  presents  a  lover  hurrying  to  the  tryst,  and  that  every  step  he  takes 
marks  a  rise  in  the  surging  tide  of  his  heart's  passion.  It  is  not  altogether 
idle  to  think  of  the  lover  as  tantalising  himself  by  holding  his  love  at 
arm's  length,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  earlier  stanzas;  whetting  his 
appetite  by  delay,  as  we  often  do  in  whimsical  mood,  withholding  for  a 
while  the  draught  of  water  from  our  parched  lips.  Deliberately,  through 
the  length  of  three  stanzas,  he  forces  his  fancy  to  hang  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  scene  and  patiently  wait  while  the  now  and  the  then  of  it  all  are 
carefully  balanced.  In  the  fourth  stanza  the  torment  of  Tantalus 
is  increased;  the  lover's  fancy,  like  a  falcon  on  the  wrist,  is  here  unhooded, 
and  bates  and  flutters  on  the  leash  in  a  frantic  desire  to  tower  and  stoop 
to  the  quarry  now  within  its  ken.  In  stanza  five  the  torture  becomes 
exquisite;  for  just  as  the  parched  spirit  has  caught  at  the  opening  words, 
the  refreshing  draught  is  withdrawn,  and  the  peace  and  calm  of  pastoral 
nature,  as  in  a  mirage,  becomes  the  mocking  substitute;  in  the  second 
half  of  the  stanza,  the  fancy  snatches  one  good  gulp,  is  mocked  for  a 
tantalising  space,  and  then  allowed  a  second  gulp.  In  stanza  six,  a 
greater  and  more  cruel  interval  of  suspense  is  followed  at  last  by  a  long 
deep  draught  of  satisfaction,  and  the  thirst  is  partly  slaked.  Stanza 
seven  is  to  some  extent  an  anticlimax;  but  it  is  true  to  nature:  the  lover's 
emotions  having  reached  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  anticipation  subside 
a  little;  the  thought  is  calmer;  he  regains  his  self-possession  after  the 
ecstasy;  he  weighs  Ambition  in  the  balance  against  Love,  and  then 
delivers  judgment. 

(To  be  followed  in  our  April  issue  by  a  commentary  on  stanza  7) . 


Why  He  Was  Not  Received. 


Johnny  had  been  extremely  troublesome  and  the  new  principal  determined  to  set 
matters  right  by  securing  co-operation  from  the  home.  Accordingly  he  attempted  to 
call  at  Johnny's  home.     The  next  morning  this  conversation  took  place. 

"Well  Johnny,  I  called  to  see  your  mother  after  school,  but  she  was  not  at  home." 
"Sure  she  was,  Mr.  Squiller,"  said  Johnny,  "but  I  guess  she  took  you  for  the  install- 
ment man.    You  look  just  like  him." 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

PROFESSOR  O.   J.    STEVENSON,   M.A.,  D.PAED. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph 

THE  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  is  an  organisation 
composed  of  about  1,700  teachers  of  English  in  the  United  States. 
It  usually  meets  in  Chicago  during  the  first  week  in  December; 
but  the  meeting  in  December  last  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  attend  this  meeting;  and  so  stimula- 
ting were  the  various  addresses  and  discussions,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
him  worth  while  to  report  upon  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  English  in  Canada. 

To  begin  with,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding 
the  work  which  the  National  Council  is  attempting  to  do.  The  Council 
has  been  in  existence  for  six  years.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years 
after  its  organisation  it  devoted  itself  energetically  to  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  of  English  is  carried  on.  Ex- 
haustive inquiries  were  set  on  foot  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required  of  the  teacher  of  English.  Comparisons  were  made  as  to 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  English  and  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  other 
subjects;  and  a  movement  was  launched  for  the  improvement  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  teaching  of  English.  At  the  same  time,  through  its 
committees,  bulletins  were  prepared  relating  to  supplementary  reading, 
grammatical  terminology,  plays  for  school  use,  and  other  subjects. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  Council  has  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  questions  relating  to  courses  of  study,  organisation  and  method. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  December  last,  for  instance,  some  of  the  subjects 
discussed  were :  the  supervision  of  English  teaching,  methods  of  measur- 
ing results  in  English,  the  value  of  examinations,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  of  English.  Altogether  over  thirty  papers  and  addresses  were 
given;  and  as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  I 
shall  mention  only  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

The  paper  that  appealed  to  me  most  strongly  was  that  of  Superin- 
tendent Sheridan,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  This  paper  dealt  in  general  with 
the  aims  and  methods  followed  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Law- 
rence public  schools.  Lawrence  is  a  factory  city  of  about  95,000  popula- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  very  large  foreign  element.  In  the  Lawrence 
Course  of  Study  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  much  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  oral  than  upon  written  work  because,  "the  ability  to  talk 
well  is  worth  more  to  the  ordinary  graduate  of  the  elementary  school  than 
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the  ability  to  write  well."  As  a  result,  even  in  the  upper  grades  at  least 
one  half  the  time  in  English  is  given  to  oral  work.  In  written  work 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  drawn  up  a  course  which  lays  stress  on  certain  definite 
essentials.  Pupils  are  required  to  write  only  single  paragraphs.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  mastery  of  "the  sentence  idea"  and  to 
enable  him  to  spell  correctly,  punctuate  properly,  and  use  correct  English 
by  the  time  he  completes  his  Public  School  course.  The  teacher  who 
attempts  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  rhetoric  teaches  nothing  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Sheridan  believes  in  concentrating  on  a  few  things  and  being  abso- 
lutely sure  of  them.  In  some  grades,  indeed,  the  pupil  is  limited  to  the 
use  of  only  three  sentences  in  both  oral  and  written  work,  and  within 
these  limits  he  is  required  to  express  his  ideas  clearly.  By  this  means 
Mr.  Sheridan  claims  to  have  overcome  the  common  errors  in  sentence- 
structure  during  the  Public  School  course.  In  connection  with  his 
course  of  study,  it  should  be  added,  he  has  attempted  to  establish  certain 
definite  standards  which  the  pupils  in  each  grade  are  supposed  to  reach. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  Mr.  Sheridan's  course  of  study  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  was  also  much  interested  in  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Lodor  of  the 
William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject:  "Shall  we 
teach  the  History  of  Literature?"  As  readers  of  The  School  are  no 
doubt  aware,  the  history  of  literature  has  long  formed  a  part  of  the 
course  in  English  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  United  States,  while  in 
Ontario  it  has  been  entirely  neglected.  From  Miss  Lodor' s  paper  and 
from  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of 
literature  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  does  not  produce 
uniformly  satisfactory  results.  Miss  Lodor  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
teaching  of  literature  rather  than  the  teaching  of  facts  about  literature; 
and  pointed  out  that  teaching  the  history  of  literature  is  likely  to  lead  to 
superficiality  and  even  dishonesty.  "The  pupil  assumes  to  know  what 
he  only  knows  about."  Most  of  the  speakers  engaging  in  the  discussion 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  a  given  poem  was  produced ;  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  teaching  of  unrelated  facts  regarding  the 
author's  life  and  style. 

In  the  Public  Speaking  section.  Miss  Claudia  Crumpton  gave  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "Speech  Betterment  in  Alabama."  The  speaker 
described  in  some  detail  the  campaign  which  is  being  carried  on  among 
the  two  million  people  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  a  state-wide  improve- 
ment in  speech.  In  this  campaign  the  teachers  of  English  have  enlisted 
newspapers  and  magazines,  business  and  social  organisations,  farmers' 
clubs — in  fact  every  public  agency  available  for  the  purpose;  and  by 
means  of  posters,  cartoons,  dramatic  performances,  and  other  machinery 
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used  in  great  publicity  campaigns,  they  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
reforms  which  they  aim  to  introduce.  Faulty  pronunciation,  un- 
grammatical  expression,  poor  enunciation,  slovenly  speech,  all  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  campaign.  The  slogan  of  the  reformers  is:  "Let 
every  one  use  the  best  speech  of  which  he  is  capable." 

One  of  the  regular  features  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  is  the 
annual  banquet.  Here  the  members  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  personally  and  to  exchange  ideas.  It  was  my  privilege, 
for  instance,  to  be  seated  between  two  professors  from  the  great  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  respectively,  each  with  over  3,000 
students  in  his  department.  Speakers  of  note  are  always  engaged  to 
deliver  addresses,  and  upon  this  occasion  the  chief  speakers  were  President 
Finley  of  New  York  State  University,  and  Dr.  Crothers,  the  well-known 
author  and  lecturer  from  Cambridge. 

No  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  would  be  complete  without 
a  mention  of  the  library  exhibit.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  a  display  of 
illustrated  texts  in  literature,  pictures,  postal  cards,  filing  apparatus, 
and  various  kinds  of  equipment  of  value  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
In  making  provision  for  illustrative  material  for  English  teaching  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States  are  far  in  advance  of  Canadian  teachers; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  stimulus  derived  from  an  exhibit  such  as  this  is 
in  itself  well  worth  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Council. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Textbook  oj  Physics,  edited  by  A.  Wilmer  Duff.  Fourth  edition.  Pages  xiv-j-692. 
14X21X4  cm.  Cloth.  1916.^2.75.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 
This  book  is  the  product  of  collaboration  of  seven  experienced  teachers  of  college  physics. 
The  writers  have  "aimed  first  of  all  at  clearness  and  accuracy,  preferring  terseness  to 
diffuseness.  The  subjects  have  been  presented  simply  and  directly,  avoiding  explana- 
ti  ns  obvious  to  any  student  of  fair  capacity,  and  subtle  distinctions  and  discussions 
suited  to  more  advanced  courses."  This  book  will  prove  a  splendid  reference  book  for 
teachers  of  physics.  Each  subject,  as  mechanics,  contains  a  fine  list  of  references,  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  there,  and  also  a  good  series  of 
problems  with  answers.  Some  609  illustrations  and  diagrams  add  further  to  the  value 
of  the  text.    A  very  complete  index  makes  reference  very  convenient.  h.  a.  g. 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind,  by  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  1916.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  216  pages.  Price  ^1.00  net.  This  is  a  somewhat  elementary, 
though  sound,  treatise  on  psychology.    Its  special  emphasis  is  upon  supervised  study. 

P.  s. 

Keep-Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  by  May  F.  Jones,  M.D.  School  edition,  60  cents 
net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  book  contains  38  stories  on  hygienic 
subjects  such  as  "The  Wonderful  Engine",  "Swat  the  Fly",  "Malaria",  and  is  well 
illustrated.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  of  hygiene  in 
story  form. 


Industrial  Education 

G.   V.    MACLEAN,    M.A. 

Principal,  Napanee  Collegiate  Institute 

ALL  will  agree  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  elementary  schools 
should  be  the  developing  of  the  intellects,  the  moulding  and 
intensifying  of  the  characters,  and  the  training  for  useful  citizen- 
ship of  the  youth  of  our  country.  Since  this  is  so,  the  children  of  both 
sexes  should  be  taught  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  years  at  their 
disposal  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  themselves  both  practically  and  intellect- 
ually, according  to  their  individual  needs,  for  their  lifework.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning  to  observe  carefully  and  to 
reason  clearly  and  logically.  Perfect  accuracy,  conscientiousness,  and 
efficiency  in  their  work  must  be  the  goal.  The  doing  of  things  "just 
about"  or  "almost"  correct,  or  the  " that-is-good-enough "  kind  of  way 
only  fosters  careless  dilettanteism  and  must  not  be  countenanced.  The 
natural  or  self  activities  of  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  child  should  be 
encouraged  and  wisely  directed,  by  practical  work  and  instruction, 
toward  some  useful  purpose.  He  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thoughtful  study  and 
of  good  and  beneficial  reading,  so  that  in  his  mature  years,  when  time 
may  be  his,  he  will  have  the  inclination  to  return  to  the  reading  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  of  his  land  and  to  be  able  to  understand  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  man. 

Education  should  not  imply  merely  an  association  with  our  high 
schools  and  universities.  Mere  "word  and  book"  learning,  memory- 
knowledge,  the  cramming  in  of  information  with  but  little  attention 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  practical  abilities 
of  the  child  will  never  produce  systematic,  accurate,  and  conscientious 
workers.  Knowledge  of  the  most  worth  is  gained  only  by  practical  work 
and  experience.  Industrial  or  vocational  education  and  cultural  educa- 
tion are  not  identical.  Cultural  education  may  not  be  vocational,  but 
vocational  education  is  cultural  because  it  trains  the  child  to  become  a 
logical  thinker. 

Not  every  pupil  who  attends  a  High  School  intends  to  be  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  teacher.  More  attention  should 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  complaint  of  the  High  School  pupil,  who  asks: 
"Why  should  I  take  such  and  such  subjects?  I  never  shall  use  them." 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  provide 
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an  education  suitable  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  some  manual  or 
industrial  vocation.  Our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  at 
present  organised  tend  in  the  main  to  prepare  for  the  professions.  While 
these  schools  do  not  teach  the  special  knowledge  of  any  profession,  they 
are  influential  in  giving  most  pupils  a  desire  to  study  for  some  profession. 
The  education  thus  acquired  better  fits  this  pupil  for  his  chosen  profession 
and  enables  him  to  attain  success  in  it.  We  should  have  industrial  schools 
preparatory  in  exactly  the  same  sense  for  the  manual  workers;  not  at  all 
that  these  schools  should  teach  the  special  knowledge  of  any  trade  or 
vocation,  but  that  they  should  be  influential  in  giving  the  pupil  a  desire 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  leads  to  the  vocation  he  may  afterwards 
choose.  The  education  thus  ^acquired  will  fit  him  better  for  that  voca- 
tion, and  will  enable  him  to  attain  success  in  it.  These  latter  schools 
are  not  to  teach  a  trade  any  more  than  the  former  are  to  teach  a  profession. 
Each  kind  of  school  is  to  educate  the  pupil  along  lines  that  will  prepare 
him  the  better  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  profession  or  better  to  learn 
the  work  of  his  chosen  industrial  vocation.  The  one  to  create  more 
efficient  professional  men  (mental  workers) ;  the  other  to  create  more 
efficient  industrial  men  (manual  workers).  The  need,  then,  of  industrial 
schools  becomes  apparent. 

W^hat  then  about  the  High  School  course?  Are  all  High  School 
pupils  to  be  put  through  the  same  course?  Some  of  our  High  Schools 
have  tried  the  introduction  of  other  courses,  and  considerable  success 
has  resulted.  Could  not  a  further  extension  be  made  here?  The  very 
fact  that  such  changes  have  been  attempted  indicates  the  necessity. 
It  is  here  that  our  secondary  school  system  may  be  improved,  and  the 
need  for  improvement  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  of  our  Public  Schools  ever 
attend  a  High  School. 

Life  is  too  short  and  too  strenuous  now-a-days  for  all  pupils  to  spend 
from  six  to  eight  years  at  a  Public  School  and  then  after  that  from  four 
to  six  years  at  a  High  School  before  making  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  calling  in  life  they  may  choose.  Why  should  not  boys  and  girls 
study  as  soon  as  possible  only  such  subjects  as  will  definitely  prepare  them 
for  their  proposed  life  work? 

Industrial  or  vocational  education  is  no  fad,  no  twentieth  century 
innovation.  Plato,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  discussed 
vocational  education.  Over  three  hundred  years  ago  the  idea  of  in- 
dustrial education  was  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales.  Johann  Fitchte  a  hundred  years  ago  predicted  that  industrial 
education  would  be  the  education  of  the  coming  generation.  Pestaloz- 
zianism  is  permeated  with  the  concept  of  vocational  education.  P  'stal- 
ozzi  contended  that  "vocational  education  is  the  gateway  to  the  real 
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education  of  mankind".  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1824,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  industrial  education  in  America.  However, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  this  kind  of 
education.  The  United  States  seriously  realised  the  value  and  importance 
of  industrial  education.  Public-spirited  American  citizens  became 
interested  in  the  work  and  unstintingly  gave  of  their  wealth  to  the 
endowing  of  schools  and  colleges  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
All  countries  of  Europe,  England,  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
developing  systems  of  industrial  education  by  their  Trade  Schools, 
Trade  Continuation  Schools,  Elementary  Industrial  Schools,  Secondary 
Industrial  Schools,  Industrial  Art  Schools,  Manual  Training  Schools, 
Agricultural  High  Schools,  Schools  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Technical  Schools, 
Apprentice  Work  Shops,  Itinerant  Trade  Courses,  Trade  Housekeeping 
Schools,  Polytechnics,  Institutes  of  Technology,  and  Higher  Polytechnic 
Institutes. 

Industrial  education  is  a  national  service  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.     Its  development  should  be  accelerated. 


Book  Reviews 

Story-Telling,  Questioning  and  Studying,  by  H.  H.  Home,  Ph.D.  181  pages.  Price 
^1.10.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  We  all  know  how  a  story  well  told  produces 
interest  in  any  lesson.  The  tendency  in  teaching  has  been  too  much  away  from  the 
story  and  toward  the  dry  "facts".  The  first  61  pages  of  this  book  are  taken  up  with 
twelve  chapters  on  story-telling.  These  chapters  repay  careful  reading.  There  are  13 
chapters  on  the  art  of  questioning.  Young  teachers  will  find  these  an  excellent  aid; 
experienced  teachers  will  find  them  very  suggestive.  How  often  we  forget  that  question- 
ing is  an  art !  How  often  regard  it  as  a  mere  device !  The  art  of  studying  is  dealt  with 
in  14  chapters,  all  of  which  are  good  and  full  of  good  suggestions.  The  author's  style 
is  clear  and  very  readable,  never  "heavy".  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher's 
own  library. 

How  We  Pay  Each  Other,  by  S.  T.  Wood.  149  pages.  Price  50  cents.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  of  Canada.  An  elementary  reader  in  the  simple  economics  of  daily  life.  In  this 
book  the  problems  and  principles  of  economics  are  presented  in  simple  form  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  High  School. 

The  Foundation  and  Growth  of  the  British  Empire,  by  James  A.  Williamson.  290 
pages.  Price  75  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Teachers  of  history  never  have 
too  many  books  available  for  their  students;  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  reading  outside  of  the  text  book.  Here  is  another  volume  for  school  use.  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools.  The  author 
tries  to  handle  the  subject  so  that  interest  rather  than  compulsion  will  be  the  incentive. 

Amateur  Circus  Life,  by  E.  Balch.  190  pages.  Price  ^1.50.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto.  "A  new  method  of  physical  development  for  boys  and  girls  based  on  the  ten 
elements  of  simple  tumbling  and  adapted  from  the  practice  of  professional  acrobats". 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  training  of  domestic  animals. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  formerly  general  editor Jof  text-books  for  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education,  has  been  appointed  Historiographer 
with  general  charge  of  the  Departmental  Library  in  St.  James'  Square. 

J.  E.  Wetherell,  M.A.,  formerly  Senior  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for 
Ontario,  has  been  appointed  general  editor  of  text-books  for  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education. 

I.  M.  Levan,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Woodstock  Collegiate 
Institute,  is  now  an  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Ontario. 

W.  J.  Salter,  B.A.  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  Principal  of 
Woodstock  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  essays  entered  in  the  competition  on  "How  I  Reformed  a  'Bad' 
Pupil"  have  been  judged  by  the  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  results  are  as  follows:  1st,  Clarence  Elliott,  Toronto;  2nd,  Miss  M. 
Robb,  Dewson  Street  School,  Toronto;  3rd,  Miss  Nellie  MacGillivrey, 
R.R.  No.  4,  Paisley;  4th,  J.  I.  Stinson,  Daysland,  Alberta;  5th,  Miss 
Winnie  Booth,  St.  Ann's,  Ontario;  6th,  Miss  Winnifred  Minor,  Ash, 
Ontario. 

Fred  Anderson  of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School  has 
enlisted  for  o-^erseas  service. 

News  of  the  class  of  1915- IG  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto, 
is  as  follows:  G.  W.  Carter,  B.A.,  is  Principal  of  Bruce  Mines  Continua- 
tion School;  Miss  Maude  Millar  is  on  the  staff  of  Queen  Alexandra 
Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Alma  Wynn  is  teaching  at  Alma,  Ont. ; 
Miss  Winnifred  Bunting  in  Dundalk;  Miss  Anna  K.  Cowan  in  Wheatley, 
Ontario. 

Inspector  J.  F.  Boyce,  B.A.,  of  Red  Deer  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Education  to  take  charge  of  vocational  and  pre- 
vocational  work  for  returned  soldiers  at  Calgary.  The  Red  Deer  Advocate 
states  that  Mr.  Boyce  came  to  that  town  fourteen  years  ago  at  a  time 
when  there  were  only  three  Public  School  Inspectors  in  Alberta.  Mr. 
Boyce  has  been  very  active  in  connection  with  the  Free  Library,  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund.  The  same  paper  says:  "He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have 
made  this  district  in  the  best  sense  and  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  hun- 
dreds will  follow  him  in  his  promotion." 

Inspector  W.  A.  Stickle  of  Tofield  has  been  transferred  to  Red  Deer. 
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The  new  War  Savings  Certificates  which  have  been  created  by  the  Government  to 
encourage  thrift  and  economy  and  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  financing 
our  war  expenditure,  are  now  on  sale  at  every  bank  and  money  order  post  office  in 
Canada.     The  ^25  certificate  sells  for  ^1.50,  the  ^50  for  ^43,  and  the  ?100  for  ^86. 

As  an  investment  these  certificates  offer  many  attractive  features — chief  of  which 
are  the  absolute  security  and  the  excellent  interest  return.  For  every  ^21.50  lent  to  the 
Government  now,  ^25  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

There  are  two  other  features  which  are  especially  interesting  to  small  investors. 
First,  the  certificates  may  be  surrendered  at  any  time,  if  the  buyer  should  need  his 
money;  and  second,  each  certificate  is  registered  at  Ottawa  in  the  buyer's  name  and, 
if  lost  or  stolen,  is  therefore  valueless  to  anyone  else. 

But  while  they  are  excellent  from  an  investment  standpoint,  the  certificates  should 
appeal  strongly  to  Canadians  because  they  offer  to  those  who  must  serve  at  home  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  most  important  patriotic  service.  The  person  who  honestly 
saves  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  places  his  savings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  purchasing  these  certificates,  may  feel  that  he  is  having  a  direct  share  in  feeding, 
equipping,  and  munitioning  our  Canadian  soldiers,  who  are  so  nobly  doing  their  part. — ■ 
Finance  Department. 


Miss  Gertrude  Wilson  is  on  the  staff  of  Thessalon  Public  School; 
Miss  Lulu  McClean  is  teaching  at  Warren;  Miss  Marie  E.  Brown  at 
Goldenburgh,  Algoma;  Miss  M.  Campbell  at  Mauns;  Miss  Eva  Policy 
at  Goldenburgh;  Miss  Inez  Petty  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Howick;  Miss  M.  C.  Ries 
in  S.S.  No.  6,  Carrick. 

Miss  Donta  Ashworth  who  taught  near  Thedford  for  the  past  two 
years  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Breslau  Public  School. 

Geo.  E.  Sands  and  Clifford  Mossey  of  the  Class  of  1912-13  in  London 
Normal  School  are  overseas  as  gunners  in  the  63rd  Battery. 

Miss  B.  Milliken,  a  graduate  of  London  Normal  School,  has  returned  to 
Ontario  from  the  West  and  is  teaching  near  Thedford;  Miss  Kate  Paton, 
who  taught  near  Forest,  has  resigned  in  order  to  take  an  arts  course  in 
the  University  of  Toronto;  Miss  W.  Anderson  of  Ridgetown  has  resigned 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

G.  W.  Booth  of  Maine  Centre,  Sask.,  has  enlisted  for  overseas 
service. 

G.  E.  Parkhill,  formerly  assistant  principal  of  Paris  Public  School, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Regina  Collegiate  Institute.  He  is 
instructor  in  physical  culture  and  has  charge  of  the  cadet  corps. 

Moffat>  Cockburn  of  Halkirk,  Alberta,  has  enlisted  for  overseas 
service. 

News  of  the  class  of  autumn,  1916,  in  Regina  Normal  School  is  as 
follows:  Miss  Mavis  Addie  is  in  Regina;  Miss  Willis  E.  Duprau  is  in 
Barvas;  George  W.  Mackay  is  at  Francis;  Miss  Beth  Yeoward  at  Wap- 
ella;  Miss  Laurena  Johnston  at  Belbeck;  Miss  Honorine  Morin  at  Indian 
Head ;  Robert  J .  Mathers  at  Weyburn ;  Miss  Emma  Gruenke  at  Rush  Lake ; 
Miss  Olive  Meeker  at  Kelliher;  Miss  Ethel  L.  Fletcher  at  Belle  Plains. 
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ANNOUNCING  A  CHANGE 

Having  recently  resig-ned  as  Vice-President  of  The  Geo.  M. 
Hendry  Co.,  Ltd.,  after  ten  years'  connection  there,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  every  courtesy  and  kindness  extended 
to  me  by  the  Teachers  of  Canada. 

I  have  purchased  the  Toronto  School  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  name  of  which  is  being  changed  to 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 

Associated  with  me  is  Mr.  J  as.  H.  Wilson  who  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  Ontario  Teachers,  and  who  will  continue  to 
call  upon  you. 

All  lines  of  Educational  Equipment  will  be  handled. 
Exceptional  value  is  now  being  offered  In  Biological 
Specimens  and  Skeletons.     Write  us  for  prices. 

FRANK  G.  McKAY.  President. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 

210   VICTORIA    ST.  -  -         TORONTO,    ONT. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

ON    WRITTEN    REQUEST 

Write  to-day  for  a  sample  lead  pencil  while  the  offer  lasts — a  trial  con- 
vinces you  of  its  fine  manufacture — its  use  ensures  for  you  lasting^  satisfaction. 

The  New   Made-in-Canada 

LEAD    PENCIL 

supplied  in  all  deg'rees  of  hardness,  highly  recommended  by  experts  for 
commercial,  studio  and  school  purposes — a  pencil  that  will  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  most  exacting  teacher  of  Art. 

NOW    ON    SALE  


To  the  Wholesale  Trade  To  the  Retail  Stationer 

Mention  your  usual  source  of  supply 

TheWM.  CANE  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Wted 

Established  1844 

NEWMARKET        -        .        -        CANADA 
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Miss  Mary  Dunlop,  a  recent  graduate  of  Camrose  Normal  School, 
is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bentley. 

Some  graduates  of  the  autumn  Class  of  191^  in'  Calgary  Normal 
School  have  taken  positions  as  follows:  Miss  Edna  Sproule  at  Veteran; 
Miss  Rae  M.  Chittick  at  Maybutt;  Miss  Minnie  Gallay  at  Wiste;  Miss 
Ruth  McBride  at  Blackie;  Miss  Freda  McBride  at  Haynes;  William  F. 
Parsons  at  Lacombe;  Miss  Grace  M.  Cathro  at  Lineham;  Miss  E.  Herron 
at  Eagle  Hill;  Miss  Gladys  Coatsworth  at  Cochrane;  Miss  Ivey  E.  Shaw 
at  Parkland;  Miss  Stella  Maloney  at  Beaumont;  Miss  Madge  Hargrove 
at  Cowley;  Miss  Ruth  B.  Benson  at  Steelman,  Sask. ;  E.  S.  Lowrie  at 
Stavely;  Miss  Ruth  Watson  at  Olds;  Miss  Beulah  M.  Fryers  at  Carstairs; 
Miss  L.  H.  Webster  at  Jumping  Pound;  Miss  Gail  E.  Strang  at  Clares- 
holm;  Miss  Lillian  Solberg  at  Carnforth;  Miss  Dorothy  Marrs  at  Leth- 
bridge;  M.  A.  Goodison  at  Collholme;  Miss  Helen  McCarthy  at  Pass- 
burg;  Miss  M.  Wilson  on  the  staff  of  Lawrence  School,  Ensleigh;  Miss 
May  E.  Waterman  at  Curlew;  Harry  K.  Fielding  at  Fleet;  J.  S.  McCor- 
mick  at  High  River;  Miss  Christina  McRostie  at  Stately;  Miss  D.  E. 
Halsall  at  Vulcan;  Alban  D.  Winspear  at  Namaka;  E.  J.  Liesemer  at 
Edgerton;  Miss  Nina  Goodman  at  Ponoka;  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Filmer  at 
Burdett;  H.  Howard  Gay  at  Namaka. 


The  results  of  the  December  examinations  for  degrees  in  Pedagogy  at 
Queen's  University  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Queen's  University: — Doctor  of  Pedagogy — Science  of  Educa- 
tion— N.  S.  MacDonald,  Toronto.  History  of  Education — P.  F.  Munro, 
Toronto  (with  honours).  Educational  Administration — A.  D.  Colqu- 
houn,  Ottawa;  C.  B.  Edwards,  London,  Ont.;  V.  K.  Greer,  Stratford, 
Ont. ;  P.  F.  Munro, Toronto;  G.  M.  Weir,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  (with  honours). 
Educational  Psychology — ^James  Bingay,  Glace  Bay,  N.S.;  A.  D.  Cblqu- 
houn,  Ottawa;  C.  B.  Edwards,  London,  Ont.;  F.  W.  Harrison,  Prince 
Albert,  Sask.;  G.  G.  McNab,  Refrew,  Ont.  (with  honours);  G.  M.  Weir, 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  (with  honours).  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy — Science  of 
Education — Andrew  Stevenson,  London  (with  honours) ;  James  Froats, 
Finch,  Ont. ;  D.  K.  Finlayson,  Grand  River,  N.S.  History  of  Education — 
J.  J.  Wilson,  Belleville,  Ont.;  D.  K.  Finlayson,  Grand  River,  N.S.  (with 
honours);  G.  E.  Reaman,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  W.  M.  ShurtlefT,  Kingston, 
Ont.  Educational  Administration — ^J.  G.  Ettinger,  Kingston,  Ont.; 
D.  K.  Finlayson,  Grand  River,  N.S.;  G.  E.  Reaman,  Woodstock,  Ont.; 
W.  A.  Stickle,  Tofield,  'Alta.  Educational  Psychology — J.  G.  Ettinger, 
Kingston,  Ont.;  G.  E.  Reaman,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  W.  E.  Shales,  Ingersoll, 
Ont.;  James  Froats,  Finch,  Ont. 

University  of  Toronto: — Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Pedagogy: 
Science  of  Education — George  Hindle,  Trail,  B.C.;  G.  S.  Lord,  Calgary, 
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^tanlig  ttje  tKesit  of  ^erbice 

The    BufE    Buckram    Binding    of 

WEBSTER'S  New  International 

Dictionary.  It  is  now  recommended  in  preference  to  the  sheep 
binding  for  use  in  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Offices,  Homes,  or 
wherever  subjected  to  hard  and  constant  service. 

Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other  binding-  materials  in  strength, 
resistance  to  rubbing  wear,  to  stretching,  to  moist- 
ure, to  the  fading  effect  of  sunlight,  etc. 

400,000  Words.         2,700  Pages. 

6,000  Illustrations.      12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

Thousands  of  Other  References. 

GRAND   PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages  and  Free  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  G.  MERRIAM  GO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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HISCOTT  INSTITUTE 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR,  MOLES,  WARTS,  Etc. 

Can  be  safely  and  permanently  removed  by  our  methods.  We  have  relieved 
thousands  of  people  of  these  disfiguring  marks.  If  you  are  troubled  in  this 
way  write  us  about  it  or  call  and  see  us.  Consultation  free  and  strictly 
confidential. 

OUR    FREE    BOOKLET    G. 

Not  only  t6lls  about  our  methods — adopted  after  25  years  experience — but 
tells  about  our  PRINCESS  ToiLET  Preparations.  These  preparations  are 
being  used  by  thousands  of  women  all  over  Canada  who  will  vouch  for 
their  superior  qualities.  Write  us  about  any  skin,  complexion,  hair  or  scalp 
matters.     It  puts  you  under  no  obligation, 

59H    COLLEGE    STREET,    TORONTO 
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Alberta;  J.  G.  McEachern,  St.  Thomas;  E.  T.  White,  London;  Educa- 
tional Psychology — J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Yorkton,  Sask.;  W.  C.  Froats, 
Carleton  Place;  George  Hindle,  Trail,  B.C.;  G.  W.  Hofferd,  London; 
p.  D.  MacDonald,  Toronto;  H.  G.  Martyn,  Stratford;  Miss  M.  G. 
bakley,  Peterborough;  P.  M.  Thompson,  Windsor;  E.  T.  White,  London. 
History  of  Education — G.  E.  Evans,  Napanee;  George  Hindle,  Trail,  B.C. ; 
J.  H.  Hunter,  Coaticook,  Que.;  F.  F.  Macpherson,  Hamilton;  Walter 
Scott,  Hardisty,  Alberta;  Arthur  Smith,  Toronto.  Educational  Admin- 
istration— J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Yorkton,  Sask.;  G.  H.  Armstrong,  Toronto; 
G.  E.  Evans,  Napanee;  G.  W.  Hofferd,  London;  Martin  Kerr,  Hamilton; 
D.  D.  MacDonald,  Toronto;  F.  F.  Macpherson,  Hamilton;  H.  G.  Martyn, 
Stratford;  Arthur  Smith,  Toronto;  P.  M.  Thompson,  Windsor.  John 
Whitehall  Emery,  Stratford,  has  completed  all  the  examination  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

E.  J.  Corkhill,  B.A.,  science  master  in  Napanee  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of  Lennox. 
J.  G.  Gratton,  Principal  of  Ptantagenet  Public  School,  succeeds  Hector 
Gaboury,  B.A.,  as  Inspector  of  English-French  Schools. 

In  1912  there  were  25  school  fairs  held  in  Ontario.  The  following 
figures  for  1916,  supplied  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
show  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made : — Number  of  fairs  held, 
275;  schools  taking  part  in  these,  2,620;  pupils,  60,262;  attendance  of 
children,  83,029;  of  adults,  95,217;  entries,  113,263;  number  of  home 
plots,  55,947.  ■ 

F.  G.  McKay,  who  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years 
Vice-President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Geo.  M. 
Hendry  Company,  has  purchased  the  Toronto  School 
Supply  Co.  The  name  is  to  be  changed  to  McKay 
School  Equipment,  Limited,  the  stock  is  to  be  moved 
to  new  premises  and  is  to  embrace  all  school  equip- 
ment as  well  as  some  entirely  new  features.  J.  H. 
Wilson  is  to  be  sales  manager. 

MnpToM^Kay  NoVa   SCOtla. 

Principal  MacKittrick,  Lunenburg,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  one  of  the  teachers'  representatives  on  this  Board. 

The  inspectors  of  the  province  met  in  conference  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  at  Halifax  during  the  second  week  of  January. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Parke  assumed  her  duties  as  Principal  of  Londonderry 
Schools  on  January  8th.  She  succeeded  Mr.  K.  Palmeter,  who  has 
enlisted  for  military  service. 
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To  City^  Town  and  Village  Dwellers  in  Ontario 

A  Vegetable  Garden  For  Every  Home 

IN  this  year  of  supreme  effort 
Britain  and  her  armies  must 
have .  ample  supplies  of  food,  and 
Canada  is  the  great  source  upon  which 
they  rely.  Everyone  with  a  few  square 
feet  of  ground  can  contribute  to  victory 
by  growing  vegetables. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  help  you 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Ag-riculture  appeals  to  Horticultural  Societies 
to  devote  at  least  one  evening  meeting  to  the  subject  of  vegetable  growing; 
manufacturers,  labor  unions,  lodges,  school  boards,  etc.,  are  invited  to  actively 
encourage  home  gardening.  Let  the  slogan  for  1917  be,  "A  vegetable  garden 
for  every  home." 

Organizations  are  requested  to  arrange  for  instructive  talks  by  local 
pi-actical  gardeners  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  growing.  In  cases  where  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  suitable  local  speakers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will,  on  request,  endeavor  to  send  a  suitable  man. 

The  demand  for  speakers  will  be  great.      The 

_,  p   /    •  J  •  number  of  available  experts  being  limited,  the  De- 

rour  r^atriOllC  partment  urgently  requests  that  arrangements  for 

Reasons  for  meetings  be  made  at  once;  if  local  speakers  can- 

Growing    Vegetables  not  be  secured,  send  applications  promptly. 

1.  It   saves    money    that  ^o   any   one    interested,  the    Department  of 

you  would  otherwise         Agriculture  will  send  literature  giving  instructions 
spend  for  vegetables.         about  implements  necessary  and  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  cultivating  the  crop.      A 

2.  It^  helps  to  lower  the         pi^n  of  a   vegetable   garden    indicating   suitable 

High  cost  of  hvmg.  crop  to  grow,  best  varieties  and  their  arrangement 

3.  It  helps  to  enlarge  the         '"  the  garden,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 

urgently  needed  sur-  address. 

plus  of  produce   for  Write  for  Poultry  Bulletin.     Hens  are 

export.  inexpensive  to  keep,  and  you  will  be  highly  repaid 

4.  Growing     your     own  '"  fresh  eggs.      Write  for  free  bulletin  which  tells 

vegetables       saves  how  to  keep  hens. 

labor  of  others  whose  Address    letters    to   '•Vegetable  Campaign," 

effort   is   needed   for  Department  of  Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings, 

other  vital  war  work.  Toronto. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

W.  H.  Hearst,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Parliament  Buildings  Toronto 
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Among  the  College  graduate  students  who  have  recently  taken  charge 
of  Public  Schools  are  Miss  Annie  MacLeod,  Canso;  Miss  Lorena  Spicer, 
Canso;  Miss  Blanche  MacLeod,  Isaac's  Harbour;  Miss  Hazel  Gray, 
Belmont;  and  Miss  Morrison,  Dartmouth. 

The  Short  Course  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  war,  up  to  the  average  this  year. 

To  indicate  that  agricultural  instruction  is  not  neglected  among  our 
women,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Agricultural  College  instructors 
lecture  two  hours  a  week  to  our  Normal  College  students,  practically 
all  of  whom  are  young  women. 

New  Brunswick, 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  on  page  392,  our 
February  number,  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  New  Brunswick  is 
not  quite  correct.  According  to  the  official  report  the  figures  should  be 
68.43%,  which  would  place  New  Brunswick  third  in  the  list  given. 

The  teachers  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties  held  their  annual 
Institute  at  Woodstock  on  December  17th  and  18th.  Papers  were  read 
and  discussions  conducted  on  the  following  subjects:  "Household  Science,'^ 
by  Miss  Helena  Mulherrin;  "Household  Science  Demonstration",  by 
Miss  Akerley;  "Arithmetic",  Miss  Alice  Polley;  "Grammar",  A.  D. 
Jonah;  "School  Fairs",  Miss  Gaynell  Long;  "Geography  of  the  War", 
Miss  Bessie  Fraser;  "Parent-Teacher  Associations",  Mrs.  Charles 
Comben;  and  "Civics",  Miss  Isabel  Thomas.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education;  William  Mcintosh 
on  "Preservation  of  Birds";  and  J.  F.  MacLean  on  "Consolidation  of 
Schools."  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  Institute  was  the  large  number  of 
trustees  and  ratepayers  present.  A  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Section 
of  the  Institute  was  formed. 

Nature  Study  courses  of  one  week,  beginning  January  8th,  were 
held  at  Woodstock  and  Sussex.  About  60  teachers  were  present  at  each 
of  the  courses.  The  work  included  nature  study,  plant  propagation, 
soil  fertility,  and  lectures  on  the  correlation  of  the  work  to  the  course 
of  study  in  the  schools. 

In  1916  there  were  90  school  gardens  in  the  Province;  in  1915  there 
were  53.  In  1916  there  were  720  home  plots  and  12  fairs  in  connection 
with  the  schools.  In  1915  there  were  two  fairs.  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.A., 
the  Director,  and  his  assistant,  visit  the  schools  where  there  are  gardens 
giving  assistance  and  instruction  in  the  work. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  19th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
St.  Stephen,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Club  and  presided 
over  by  the  Mayor,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, and  committees  were  appointed  to  complete  the  organisation.     The 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  STORY  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Sir  Edward  Parrott 

NUMBER  25  now  ready,  contains  descriptions  of  the 
Battle  of  Verdun  ;  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  England  in 
the  Spring  of  1916;  and  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  in 
Ireland. 

All  back  numbers  are  on  sale.  Price  12c.  Postage  3c. 
extra. 


NELSON'S  MAP  BOOK  of  the  WORLD-WIDE  WAR 

New  and  up-to-date  edition  containing  58  pages  of  Maps 
and  Diagrams  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  and 
a  Diary  of  the  War.      Price  50c.      Postage  8c.   extra, 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Limited 

77   Wellington  Street  West,  TORONTO 


THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF    COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN  AIRD,  General  Manager  H.  V.   F.  JONES.  Assistant  General  Manager 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000    ::    Reserve  Fund,  $13,500,000 


Main  Office — 
KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,  TORONTO 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in  Toronto 

Bloor  and  DufFerin  Sts.  Parliament  St. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts.  Que'en  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.  Queen  East 

College  St.  and  Dovercourt  Rd.  Spadina  Ave.  and  College  St. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves.  \Vest  Toronto 

Earlscourt  Wychwood 

Gerrard  St.  and  Pape  Ave.  Yonge  and  College  Sts. 

Market  Yonge  and  Queen  Sts. 
Parkdale 

SAVmOS    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Interest  at  the  current  rate  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  of  One  Dollar  and 
upwards.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  every  account.  Small  accounts  are 
welcomed.     Accounts  may  be  opened  and  operated  by  mail. 
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Chief  Superintendent  of  Education   was   present   and   addressed   the 
meeting. 

Quebec. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Quebec,  has  been  seriously  ill  for  the  last  three  months  with 
blood-poisoning,  but  the  teaching  profession  in  the  Province  will  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  he  is  out  of  danger,  and  is  beginning  to  be  allowed 
out  of  doors.  Dr.  Parmelee's  long  term  of  service  and  efficient  manage- 
ment have  made  him  an  indispensable  part  of  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  this  Province. 

Under  the  scheme  of  the  Protestant  Committee  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion,^ the  University  of  Bishops  College  is  giving  a  series  of  free  evening 
extension  classes  in  Sherbrooke,  on  Commercial  Law,  Money  and  Credit, 
The  Canadian  Banking  System,  Bookkeeping  and  Business,  Commercial 
French.  McGill  University  is  likewise  holding  technical  classes  which 
are  largely  attended.  Among  the  most  recent  additions  is  a  thorough 
course  in  Russian  language. 

W.  O.  Rothney,  B.A.,  B.D.,  lecturer  in  Elementary  Education  in 
the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College,  has  resigned  his  position 
in  order  to  take  post-graduate  classes  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Inspector  J.  F.  Boyce,  Red  Deer,  has  sent  out  this  hymn  for  use  in  the  Schools  of 

his  inspectorate. 

Tune:  "Melita"  "Eternal  Father  Strong  to  Save". 

God  of  our  Fathers,  at  whose  call  Asleep  beneath  Thy  ample  dome 

We  now  before  Thy  footstool  fall,  With  many  a  tender  dream  of  home 

Whose  grace  has  made  our  Empire  strong  Or  charging  in  the  dust  and  glare 

Through  love  of  right,  and  hate  of  wrong;  With  war-bolts  hurtling  through  the  air; 

In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee  In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee 

For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea.  For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

Not  for  the  lust  of  war  we  fight,  If  wounded  in  the  dreadful  fray 

But  for  the  triumph  of  the  right;  Be  Thou  their  comfort  and  their  stay, 

The  strife  we  hate  is  on  us  thrust  If  dying,  may  they  in  their  pain 

Our  aims  are  pure,  our  cause  is  just;  Behold  the  Lamb  for  sinners  slain; 

So  strong  in  faith  we  plead  with  Thee  In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee 

.For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea.  For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

And  soon,  O  Blessed  Prince  of  Peace 
Bring  in  the  days  when  war  shall  cease; 
And  men  as  brothers  shall  unite 
To  fill  the  world  with  truth  and  light; 
Meanwhile  O  Lord  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 
Variety  may  be  given  by  changing  the  last  line  to  read — 

"For  the  Allies*  cause  on  land  and  sea." 
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Wht  School 

'  *  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Summer  Schools. — Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  School  will 
be  found  references  to  Summer  Schools  for  teachers.  In  one  form  or 
another  all  Canadian  Provinces  maintain  these  Summer  Schools.  Their 
courses  of  instruction  are  varied,  academic  or  professional.  Generally 
they  are  free  to  teachers.  Everywhere  they  increase  in  popularity. 
Soon  to  attend  a  summer  school  will  be  a  customary,  if  not  necessary 
way,  of  spending  the  summer  vacation. 

Have  you  chosen  your  Summer  School? 

A  Promise  Kept. — When  Dr.  Pyne  became  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario  he  promised  in  behalf  of  the  government  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  Ontario  teacher.  The  promise  has  been  kept.  In 
Faculties  of  Education,  Normal  Schools,  and  Provincial  Model  Schools 
there  has  been  organized  a  system  of  training  schools  for  teachers  un- 
surpassed on  this  continent  in  completeness  and  efficiency.  Not  stopping 
here  the  Department  of  Education  has  evolved  in  its  free  summer 
schools  for  teachers  a  group  of  agencies  which  renew  and  extend  the 
work  of  the  training  schools.  In  the  presence  of  training  schools  and 
summer  schools  the  untrained  or  unprogressive  teacher  has  almost 
disappeared  from  Ontario.  Better  text  books  have  been  provided  for 
the  teachers,  none  better  and  cheaper  in  the  English-speaking  world! 
Also  better  equipment  and  better  accommodations.  In  1914  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  spent  $2  on  equipment  as  against  $1  in  1904,  and 
$10  on  accommodations  as  against  $1  in  1904.  And  better  salaries 
have  been  given  to  teachers.  Between  1904  and  1914  the  average 
salary  of  the  Public  School  teacher  rose,  for  men,  from  $465  to  $875  and, 
for  women,  from  $324  to  $604,  and  the  average  salary  of  the  High  School 
teacher  from  $967  to  $1445.  Three  years  ago  the  Department  proposed 
to  give  the  teachers  of  Ontario  a  superannuation  scheme.  When  this 
number  of  The  School  issues  from  the  press  the  Superannuation  Bill 
will  have  become  law.  Despite  the  burdens  of  the  great  war,  the  promise 
has  been  kept.  The  Ontario  teacher  is  now  an  efficient,  prosperous,  and 
honoured  member  of  no  mean  profession. 
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Inspector  J.  H.  Smith. — The  year  1870  was  the  big  year  in  the 
educational  history  of  Ontario  and  in  the  life-work  of  Egerton  Ryerson. 
Out  of  it  came  Public  Schools,  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  and 
Inspectors  as  we  now  know  them  in  Ontario.  That  year  gave  a  Public 
School  inspector  to  each  county  in  Ontario,  If  in  the  half  century  that 
has  elapsed  the  school  system  of  Ontario  has  won  a  goodly  measure  of 
fame  no  small  part  of  the  credit  is  due  these  county  inspectors.  They 
moulded  educational  opinion,  they  enforced  educational  laws,  they 
were  "guides,  counsellors,  and  friends"  to  teachers,  trustees,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  itself. 

A  special  and  pathetic  interest  has  always  attached  to  the  later 
appearances  and  final  withdrawal  of  these  first  county  inspectors. 
They  had  lived  through  big  days.  They  had  known  Ryerson;  they  had 
served  under  Crooks  and  Ross;  they  had  worked  side  by  side  with 
George  Paxton  Young  and  James  A.  McLellan.  With  mingled  feelings 
of  affection  and  reverence  the  teachers  of  Ontario  have  seen  them  with- 
draw one  by  one — Knight,  the  two  Browns,  McDiarmid,  Piatt,  McKee, 
Pearce.  And  now  the  last  of  them.  Smith  of  Wentworth,  has  with- 
drawn, full  of  years  and  honours. 

Throughout  his  forty-seven  years  of  service  Inspector  Smith  re- 
tained in  full  measure  the  regard  of  his  official  superiors,  his  colleagues, 
and  his  friends.  As  he  withdrew  the  County  Council  of  Wentworth 
did  itself  the  honour,  an  honour  unique  among  the  counties 
of  Ontario,  of  granting  him  a  generous  annuity.  The  teachers  and  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  county  presented  him  with  addresses  and 
tokens  of  appreciation.  Speaking  for  his  friends  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, Inspector  Ballard  and  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Hamilton,  and  Principal 
Moore  of  Dundas  assured  him  of  their  esteem  and  affection. 

Waterloo  Historical  Society. — Two  or  three  features  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Waterloo  Historical  Society  (P.  Fisher,  secretary- 
treasurer)  should  interest  every  teacher,  especially  every  teacher  of 
history.  The  Report  assures  us  that  the  Society  for  which  it  speaks  has 
begun  ''to  collect  and  preserve  the  history"  of  the  present  war  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  county  of  Waterloo.  Might  not  every  Canadian 
teacher  do  this  for  his  own  school  section?  It  contains  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  one  of  the  oldest  villages  in  the  county.  Might  not  the  teacher 
introduce  his  pupils  to  the  meaning  of  history  in  a  similar  study  of  his 
own  locality?  The  Report  contains  also  an  admirable  article  on  the 
Indian  occupation  of  Southern  Ontario  by  Dr.  Coyne  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario.  No  teacher  can  read  this  article  without  acknowledging  that 
much  excellent  historical  material  lies  outside  the  ordinary  school  books, 
and  that  for  such  additional  material  a  school  library  is  essential. 
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School  Gardens. — Nova  Scotia  is  in  earnest  about  its  Production 
and  Thrift  campaign.  The  February  number  of  the  Rural  Science 
Bulletin  of  the  Truro  Normal  School  reflects  this  earnestness. 

"  Gardens  on  the  school  grounds  are  not  always  popular.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  are  not  productive.  Let  us  make  them  so  during 
this  war  period.  Farmers  will  assist  any  movement  that  is  worth  while. 
To  them,  a  flower  garden  is  not  profitable.  If,  however,  we  grow  pota- 
toes, they  will  help. 

"How  many  schools  in  the  Province  will  plant  a  good  plot  of  potatoes 
this  year?  The  farmer  who  refuses  to  help  with  a  flower  garden  v/ill 
plow  ground  for  potatoes.  Try  him.  If,  in  the  future,  we  wish  to  grow 
something  else,  the  potato  crop  will  have  put  the  ground  in  good  con- 
dition. Teachers,  won't  you  talk  this  matter  over  with  your  progressive 
ratepayers? 

"Even  with  a  garden  at  school,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
garden  at  home.  Make  it  profitable  too.  We  can  all  help  feed  ourselves 
and  feed  the  world." 

Work  for  University  Women. — The  students  of  the  Universities 
of  Canada  have  already  rendered  noble  service  in  the  Great  War.  The 
men  have  gone  off  to  the  front  by  hundreds,  and  the  women  have  worked 
unceasingly  for  both  University  Hospitals  and  Red  Cross  Societies. 
And  now  a  new  avenue  of  usefulness  has  opened  up  for  University 
women.  In  January  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Toronto  dis- 
tributed special  National  Service  cards  among  both  men  and  women 
students.  A  very  large  number  signified  their  willingness  to  do,  during 
the  vacation,  such  work  as  would  be  most  useful  to  the  country,  and 
now  as  a  result  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Niagara  Peninusla  and  other 
districts  are  seeking  the  services  of  the  women  students  for  fruit  picking 
and  other  farm  work.  In  order  that  these  women  may  have  good  board 
and  lodging,  the  Y.W.C.A.  authorities  have  undertaken  to  house  them 
in  some  of  the  unused  hotels  of  the  district.  By  this  arrangement  there 
will  be  secured,  not  only  pleasant  living  conditions,  but  congenial  com- 
panionship, for  the  women  of  the  different  colleges  and  faculties  will  go 
in  groups.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  results  of  this  experiment. 
Will  the  appearance  of  the  University  girls  at  work  in  dark  bloomers 
and  khaki  middies  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  woman's  dress  on 
the  farm  as  has  already  been  wrought  in  the  factories  of  both  Canada 
and  Great  Britain?  Let  us  hope  so,  for  the  women  dressed  in  overalls 
are  far  safer  around  machinery  and  cleaner  in  farm  work,  and  moreover 
look  attractive  in  their  new  dress,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pictures  we 
see.  Will  conditions  of  farm  labour  be  improved?  Undoubtedly  the 
fruit  growers  will  find  that  they  have  to  treat  their  new  "hands"  well 
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in  order  to  keep  them,  for  University  girls  Have  ideas  concerning  the 
rights  of  labour.  Finally,  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether  this  kind  of 
work  will  become  customary,  not  only  with  University  students,  but 
with  many  other  women,  perhaps  even  with  teachers.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  treatment  accorded  these  new  workers  during  the  coming  vaca- 
tion. And  if  it  becomes  customary  will  it  affect  the  point  of  view  of 
such  University  women  as  intend  to  become  teachers?  Will  it  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  rural  school? 

The  General  Education  Board's  Experimental  School.— In- 
surgency in  education  is  rampant.  Critics  everywhere  are  ready  to  tell 
us  what  is  wrong,  but  few  are  able  to  indicate  the  remedy.  A  short  time 
ago  Abraham  Flexner,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Modern  School", 
astonished  the  educational  world  by  making  the  most  slashing  indict- 
ment of  current  educational  methods  and  aims  that  has  been  made  since 
Spencer's  attack  in  the  fifties  of  last  century.  Like  Spencer,  he  con- 
demned the  classics;  unlike  Spencer,  he  condemned  Formal  Discipline 
as  well.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  agitations  the  General  Education 
(Rockefeller)  Board  is  going  to  conduct  an  experiment  in  modern  learn- 
ing. An  experimental  school  is  to  be  founded  in  New  York  under  the 
general  direction  of  Teachers'  College,  where  Flexner's  plans  will  be 
put  into  practice  and  their  efficacy  tested  in  a  scientific  manner.  The 
General  Education  Board  specify  the  following  as  the  aims  of  their 
school : 

1.  "To  establish  and  conduct  a  school  for  .  .  .  constructive  work  in  reorganisation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education." 

2.  To  give  administration  by  Teachers'  College. 

3.  To  have  " a  careful  study  of  every  experiment  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers'  College 
(Columbia  University)." 

4.  To  secure  "academic  co-operation". 

5.  "To  stress  modern  languages  to  see  what  methods  of  teaching  give  the  most 
substantial  practical  results."     (Spanish  not  mentioned). 

6.  To  try  out  proposals  contained  in  "Changes  Needed  in  Secondary  Education" 
(29  pp.),  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  "A  Modern  School"  (24  pp.),  by  Abraham  Flexner 
[free  upon  application  to  the  General  Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
with  "The  Country  School  of  Tomorrow"  (15  pp.),  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Gates  and  various 
other  reports  and  occasional  papers]. 

7.  To  provide  "cautious  experimentation". 

8.  To  test  "suggested  improvements  in  the  curriculum  so  that  it  may  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  life  than  the  curriculum  now  in  common  use". 

9.  To  test  new  methods  of  teaching  literature. 

10.  To  test  new  methods  of  teaching  history. 

11.  To  test  new  methods  of  teaching  civics. 

12.  "To  ascertain  whether  the  important  ancient  classics  can  be  effectively  used  in 
translations." 

13.  Science  will  be  "  prominent ". 

14.  Industry  will  be  "prominent". 
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15.  Domestic  arts  will  be  "prominent". 

16.  Music  will  receive  "increased  attention". 

17.  Drawing  will  receive  "increased  attention". 

18.  Art  will  receive  "increased  attention". 

19.  "Mathematics  will  receive  special  consideration  in  the  hope  of  working  out 
(a)  a  rational  course  of  study  which  connects  the  study  of  mathematics  with  its  use; 

20.  (6)  "and  which  also  makes  adequate  provision  for  those  who  have  special 
ability  or  desire  for  this  subject". 

21.  Organised  recreation,  play  and  games  Twill  be  "constantly  used    to  give  the 

22.  Individual  class  and  school  excursions     pupils    sufficient    contact    with    their 

23.  Pictures,  lantern  slides,  maps,  and  natural,  industrial,  social,  economic, 
charts  J  vocational  and  domestic  environment 

24.  Shop  and  laboratory  |  so  as  to  derive  the  basis  of  their  school 

25.  Special  reading  matter  work    from    real    situations   and    thus 

26.  Discussions  make  school   work  constantly  real  to 

^them". 

27.  To  "discard  frankly  that  theory  of  education  known  as  formal  discipline". 

28.  To  "search  the  country"  for  "able  and  resourceful  instructors  in  all  the  fields 
of  secondary  and  elementary  education". 

The  proposed  experiment  is  causing  the  widest  interest  in  education 
circles.  Most  educators  approve  of  the  plan  because  they  believe  that 
careful  experiments  are  safer  guides  than  mere  opinions.  The  New  York 
Times,  however,  makes  a  vigorous  protest.  In  an  editorial  it  states 
that  "unblushing  materialism  finds  its  crowning  triumph  in  the  theory 
of  the  modern  school  in  the  General  Education  Board's  programme". 
"There  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  tending  to  the  development  of  char- 
acter". "In  the  whole  plan  there  is  not  a  spiritual  thought".  "It  is  a 
matter  for  instant  inquiry,  for  very  sober  consideration,  whether  the 
General  Education  Board  indeed  may  not  with  the  immense  funds  at 
its  disposal  be  able  to  shape  to  its  will  practically  all  the  institutions  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  country  are  trained". 

But  whether  we  as  teachers  are  hostile  or  favourable  to  the  plan,  w^e 
should  watch  very  carefully  indeed  the  results  of  this  unique  experiment. 

Science  in  the  Schools. — For  many  years  the  educationists  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  pressing  upon  the  authorities  the  importance 
of  science  as  a  school  subject.  The  Great  War  has  shown  the  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  applied  science  on  industry  as  well  as  on  the  successful 
waging  of  war.  The  advocates  of  "more  science  in  the  schools"  have 
now  renewed  the  attack  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  and 
already  it  is  admitted  by  even  the  most  ardent  British  humanist  that 
the  claims  of  science  must  be  frankly  and  fully  recognized.  No  con- 
siderable movement  of  the  same  kind  has  developed  in  Ontario,  and 
for  a  good  reason.  Ontario  has  long  recognized  the  claims  of  science. 
To-day  it  is  as  important  a  branch  of  the  school  studies  as  mathematics, 
moderns,  or  classics.     Moreover,  Ontario  has  not  been  content  with 
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finding  a  place  for  science  side  by  side  with  the  other  school  subjects. 
It  has  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
science.  It  has  insisted  that,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  the  equipment 
for  experimental  work  shall  be  adequate.  As  a  result  it  is  probable  that 
in  completeness  in  method  and  equipment,  in  rank  among  the  school 
subjects  and  on  the  school  time-table,  and  in  the  prestige  of  its  teachers 
science  has  no  superior  in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 


Book  Reviews 

Songs  of  Gladness  and  Growth,  by  James  L.  Hughes.  Price  ?1.00.  Wm.  Briggs, 
Toronto.  This  book  contains  200  poems  and  all  are  true  to  the  description  the  title 
gives.  Written  by  an  eminent  educationist,  they  are  all  of  interest  to  teachers,  some 
particularly  so;  for  example,  Freedom  to  Grow  and  The  Bad  Boy.  There  is  nothing 
wearisome,  nothing  tedious,  about  any  of  these  poems.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
bright,  terse,  clear-cut  and  always  cheerful.  Each  idea  is  wrapped  up  in  well-chosen 
words  without  verbiage,  fuss  or  moralizing.  The  volume  is  the  work  of  an  optimist  and, 
as  such,  has  a  special  charm.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Adventures  of  Prince  Melonseed,  by  M.  Ella  Chaflfey;  163  pages;  price  75  cents. 
William  Briggs,  Toronto.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fairy  story  for  children  and  one  that 
teaches,  by  implication,  several  useful  lessons — kindness  to  animals  being  one.  The 
book  contains  another  story.  The  Adventurous  Road,  not  a  fairy  story,  but  a  very  charm- 
ing one.  The  teacher  who  is  looking  for  stories  to  be  read  to  the  class  in  instalments 
will  probably  find  nothing  finer  or  more  interesting  for  children  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  second  book  grade.  As  a  prize  book  for  children  of  these  ages  it  is  excellent.  In 
the  school  library  it  wo^ild  be  very  popular  even  with  older  pupils. 

The  Story  of  France  (1814-1914),  by  J.  L.  Beaumont  James.  463  pages.  Price  3^.  Qd. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  For  some  reason  most  of  us  are  more  familiar  with 
the  events  of  early  history  than  we  are  with  those  of  the  last  hundred  years.  We  are  all 
of  us  more  interested  in  France  now  than  we  were  three  years  ago.  This  book  gives  in 
great  detail  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  history  of  our  great  ally  since  1814. 
The  reader  does  not  think  of  it  as  history  but  as  a  "story."  As  supplementary  reading 
in  history  for  High  School  students,  it  should  be, very  valuable. 

Elementary  Economic  Geography,  by  C.  R.  Dryer;  415  pages;  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  book  that  exemplifies 
the  kind  of  commercial  geography  that  is  being  taught  in  American  Schools.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  Canadian  schools  this  new  influence  in  commercial  geography  is  little  felt 
and  we  still  use  methods  and  subject  matter  that  are  both  antiquated.  A  broad  view 
of  the  commercial  and  economic  factors  that  influence  man  are  discussed,  and  then  these 
principles  are  applied  to  interpret  the  geographical  relations  in  particular  regions.  Some 
of  the  chapter  headings  such  as,  Economic  Relations,  the  Study  of  Home  Economics, 
Natural  Foundations  of  Human  Economy,  Industry  and  Trade,  indicate  the  character 
of  the  volume.  The  general  geographical  principles  studied  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume 
are  used  in  the  second  part  to  interpret  the  commercial  geography  of  the  United  States, 
and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  this  latter  part.  Of  course  this  militates 
against  its  value  for  Canadian  teachers;  and  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  also,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  rising  generation  in  the  United  States  seems  to  need  to  realize,  it  is 
that  the  United  States  is  only  one  of  many  very  important  regions  in  this  world.     G.  A.  C. 


The  High  School  and  the  Public  Library 

An  experiment  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  Western  Branch 

KATE  L.  STEWART,  B.A. 
Humberside  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

IN  recent  years  the  spirit  of  co-operation  has  been  at  work  between 
the  High  Schools  and  the  Public  Libraries.  In  some  schools  the 
teachers  have  used  the  library  as  an  additional  source  for  the 
supply  of  books  for  supplementary  reading;  others  have  encouraged 
their  pupils  to  read  the  papers  and  periodicals  so  as  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  events;  while  a  few  have  sent  the  students  to  the  library 
for  material  for  oral  compositions  and  debates.  Such  co-operation  has, 
however,  been  intermittent  and  unorganised,  occasional  rather  than 
general.  To  Dr.  Locke,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
is  due  the  credit  for  carrying  the  work  a  step  farther  by  establishing  it 
on  a  definite  basis  in  the  Western  Branch,  which  was  chosen  because  it 
is  within  six  minutes*  walk  of  the  Humberside  Collegiate  Institute. 
In  the  spring  of  1915,  Dr.  Locke  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  students  one 
room  which  is  known  as  "the  High  School-  room".  Regarded  at  first 
as  an  experiment,  this  undertaking  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  has 
become  a  permanent  department  of  the  Western  Library,  and  the 
librarian  regards  the  work  with  the  High  School  students  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  features  of  her  branch. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what  measure 
of  success  has  been  attained.  From  the  shelves  of  the  general  library  a 
number  of  books  deemed  suitable  for  the  students  were  transferred  to 
the  new  room;  one  section  of  the  shelves  was  filled  with  books  of  refer- 
ence; a  table  large  enough  to  accommodate  ten  or  twelve  was  placed 
in  the  centre.  The  boys  and  girls  were  informed  that  the  room  had  been 
set  aside  for  them,  and  they  were  advised  to  use  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  approach  of  examinations  did  not  aff"ord  much  leisure  for  reading, 
and  it  was  not  until  September  1915  that  a  systematic  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  librarians  and  teachers  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
High  School  room.  Application  cards  were  distributed  among  the 
students,  who  were  told  how  they  could  make  use  of  the  library.  A  num- 
ber of  new  books,  chiefly  books  of  reference  in  science,  history,  and 
literature  were  added.  The  National  Geographical  and  The  Current 
History  magazines  were  assigned  to  this  room.  In  addition  the  librarian 
makes  a  practice  of  putting  on  the  magazine  shelves  old  copies  of  these 
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magazines  together  with  current  numbers  of  The  Graphic,  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  supplementary  reading  the  library  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  Copies  of  the  lists  of  books  for  the  different 
classes  are  given  to  the  librarian,  who  in  turn  notifies  the  teacher  of 
new  and  suitable  books  to  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Such  additions 
are  usually  books  of  travel,  popular  science  and  biography,  and  many  a 
boy  has  been  won  from  his  devotion  to  the  lurid  books  of  adventure  by 
the  stimulation  of  his  interest  in  the  romance  of  popular  science  and 
of  exploration.  Biographies  of  great  inventors  and  of  famous  explorers 
and  books  of  travel  are  read  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  our  boys  to-day 
than  two  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  English  composition  have  found  the  library 
a  splendid  source  of  help.  In  a  scrap-book  the  librarian  keeps  clippings 
of  articles  on  topics  of  current  interest,  and  from  her  the  teacher  obtains 
subjects  on  which  a  considerable  supply  of  material  has  been  acquired. 
Or,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  assign  to  the  senior  pupils  special  subjects 
on  which  some  reading  will  be  necessary,  she  solicits,  in  advance,  the 
aid  of  the  librarian,  who  collects  all  suitable,  available  material,  and 
puts  it  on  the  reference  shelves  in  the  High  School  room.  Then  on  the 
bulletin  boards  is  posted  a  list  of  the  subjects,  the  extent  and  sources 
of  reference,  and  the  students  are  able  to  proceed  with  their  work  with- 
out further  aid.  Not  the  least  encouraging  sign  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment  has  been  the  increasing  ability  of  the  pupils  to  look  up 
reference  material  for  themselves. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  oral  composition  is  somewhat  similar. 
This  year  The  Story  of  the  Iliad  was  read  in  Form  I,  and  a  genuine 
interest  was  aroused  in  Greek  mythology.  The  teacher  of  English 
composition  thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  widen  the  know- 
ledge of  the  students  in  this  field,  and  a  programme  of  oral  compositions 
was  made  out  in  which  were  treated  the  Greek  conception  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  of  the  gods  and  of  men,  the  adventures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  the  exploits  of  the  heroes.  As  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
topics  could  not  be  found  in  Greek  mythology,  the  remainder  were 
drawn  from  Norse,  Teutonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Japanese,  and  Indian  sources. 
The  librarian  was  given  a  list  of  the  subjects,  and  immediately  with- 
drew from  circulation  all  books  containing  the  required  material,  and 
placed  them  temporarily  on  the  reference  shelves. 

Nor  have  the  needs  of  the  teachers  been  neglected  in  this  scheme  of 
co-operation.  We  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  for  a  period  of  one 
month  as  many  as  six  books,  which  we  may  use  ourselves,  loan  to  the 
students,  or  place  among  the  reference  books  in  the  classroom. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  books  read,  the 
extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunity. 
But  the  original  room  has  proved  quite  inadequate.  In  a  few  months  a 
second  table  had  to  be  added.  Frequently  every  chair  was  occupied, 
and  the  students  stood  around  the  shelves  reading  the  books,  or  betook 
themselves  to  the  general  reading  room.  With  the  opening  up  of  a  new 
children's  department  in  February  a  room  four  times  as  large  as  the  first 
one  became  available,  and  the  librarian  has  now  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  older  students.  It  is  too  soon  to  determine  whether  the  more 
commodious  and  more  attractive  quarters  will  effect  an  increase  in 
the  attendance. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  educational  value  of  this 
experiment  will  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  titles  of  books  found 
lying  on  the  table  where  they  had  been  left  by  the  readers.  These 
observations  were  made  during  the  first  week  of  the  term  on  two  nights 
only,  before  any  oral  or  written  work  had  been  assigned;  hence  this 
may  be  regarded  as  purely  voluntary  reading  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  as  evidence  that  they  are  adding  to  their  store  of  information  rather 
than  merely  amusing  themselves. 

This  is  the  list: — The  Earth,  Electricity  in  Modern  Life,  The  National 
Flag,  Canada  at  War,  War  Facts  and  Figures,  The  Royal  Navy,  History 
of  the  Union  Jack,  Goldsmith's  Poems,  Kingsley's  Heroes,  The  Children's 
Encyclopedia,  Self -Government  in  Canada,  Indoor  Games,  The  Romance 
of  Mining,  The  Boys'  Book  of  Railways,  Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  The  Fight  for  Canada,  Grand  Opera  in  America,  Book 
of  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Pioneers  in  Canada,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  Ivanhoe,  The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Their  choice  of  magazines  is  quite  as  interesting;  they  read  the 
Natural  Geographical  Magazine  assiduously,  and  two  or  three  copies  of 
Current  History  have  to  be  recovered  every  week.  On  the  same  days 
that  the  above  lists  of  books  were  obtained  the  following  magazines 
were  found  on  the  tables:  The  Children's  History  of  the  War,  8  copies; 
The  National  Geographical  and  Current  History  Magazines,  10  or  12 
copies  of  each;  The  Graphic,  4  copies;  Atlantic  Monthly,  one  copy.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  these  magazines  are  proving  successful  rivals 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Red  Book,  and  The  Cosmopolitan,  so 
widely  read  by  Canadian  boys  and  girls. 

High  School  and  Public  Library  co-operation  offers  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  development.  Recently  the  librarian  has  been  making 
clippings  from  papers  and  magazines  of  pictures  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  from  European  Cathedrals  to  the  scenery  depicted  in  Scott's 
poems.  These  are  mounted  on  separate  cards  and  arranged  in  large 
envelopes  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  illustrating  a  period  in  history  or 
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a  novel  or  poem  studied  in  the  class,  or  for  the  student  in  connection 
with  his  oral  composition. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  article  without  referring  to  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  Miss  Miller,  the  librarian  in  charge 
of  the  western  branch,  and  Miss  Stauffer,  the  children's  librarian. 
They  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  work. 
Miss  Miller  spent  her  vacation  last  autumn  visiting  the  High  School 
libraries  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  see  the  methods  employed  in 
the  American  schools.  Every  time  I  enter  the  library  I  get  valuable 
hints  from  our  discussions  of  policy.  A  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Miller 
suggested  a  programme  for  a  lesson  in  oral  composition  on  "The  Use  of 
the  Library"  under  the  following  heads:  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary, 
The  Use  of  the  Encyclopedia,  The  Use  of  Books  of  Reference,  How  to 
Look  up  a  Quotation,  The  Parts  of  a  Book.  In  addition  she  offered  to 
instruct  the  students  so  that  they  could  present  the  facts  to  the  others 
in  their  classes. 

The  work  in  the  High  School  room  enables  us,  to  some  extent,  to 
measure  the  results  of  our  efforts  in  the  class  room,  and  to  determine 
wherein*  we  fail  or  succeed.  Do  we  arouse  in  any  of  our  students  the 
desire  "to  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star",  to  realise  the  promise 
of  our  school  motto,  Felix,  qui  rerum  causas  cognovit,  or  are  they  satisfied 
with  that  dangerous  acquisition  "a  little  learning"?  Our  observations 
are  illuminating  and  compel  us  to  consider  problems  pertinent  to  our 
purpose.  Is  our  present  method  of  dealing  with  supplementary  reading 
making  this  work  a  means  to  an  end  or  does  it  become  in  fact  an  end  in 
itself?  How  can  we  encourage  the  girls  to  read  for  information  as  well 
as  entertainment?  Does  our  course  in  English  develop  in  our  students 
the  power  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  the  great  volume  of  fiction 
poured  out  almost  daily,  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  utter  inanity,  its 
utter  vulgarity,  and  its  crudeness  of  style?  In  these  days  of  many 
subjects,  overloaded  curricula,  overworked  teachers,  and  rigid  regula- 
tions, are  we  not  in  danger  of  failing  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees,  of 
going  on  blindly,  intent  on  covering  the  prescribed  course,  without 
pausing  to  see  whether  we  accomplish  much  of  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
or  to  put  our  house  in  order?  Conscious  as  we  are  of  how  little  we 
accomplish  in  proportion  to  what  might  be  done,  it  is  cheering  to  know 
that  more  and  more  of  our  students  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  volun- 
tarily pursuing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 


Professor  at  Agricultural  School — ^What  kinds  of  farming  are  there? 
New  Student — Extensive,  intensive  and  pretensive. 


A  Reading  of  ^^Love  among  the  Ruins" 

(Continued  from  the  March  number.) 

FRANCIS   J.  A.   MORRIS,    M.A. 

Collegiate  Institute.  Peterborough 

V.  Commentary  on  Stanza  7. — As  the  fifth  stanza  is  the  most 
complex,  so  the  seventh,  in  its  last  six  lines,  is  the  most  difficult.  Not 
that  there  is  much  doubt  of  the  general  purport,  but  the  language,  being 
exclamatory,  indicates  the  presence  of  strong  passion  without  explaining 
either  its  exact  nature  or  the  immediate  cause.  There  are  two  main  lines 
of  interpretation  diverging  more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of 
personal  application  in  the  apostrophe;  but  nearly  every  phrase  has 
something  of  ambiguity. 

"Oh  heart,  oh,  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns!"  J'hese  words 
seem  to  paraphrase  "breathed  joy  and  woe"  and  "Lust  of  glory  pricked 
their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame  Struck  them  tame."  Do  they  refer  to 
the  living  heart  of  the  human  race  with  its  alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  no  matter  what  goal  it  struggles  towards?  Or  do  they 
refer  to  the  individual  heart  of  the  speaker?  If  so,  what  fitness  has  the 
phrase  "blood  that  freezes"  to  the  hour  and  the  man  in  the  poem? 

"Earth's  returns  For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin."  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "Earth's  returns"?  Does  it  introduce  a  new  image, 
or  serve  only  to  explain  an  idea  of  the  previous  line?  Does  it  mean  "the 
earthly  reward  {i.e.  triumphs,  glories  and  the  rest)  for  centuries  of 
ambition  "?  Or  could  it  possibly  mean  "the  harvest  sent  up  at  last  on 
this  spot  by  Mother  Earth  after  all  the  Centuries'  sowing  of  human 
ambition"?  Could  it,  in  short,  mean  "the  idyll  of  a  simple  peasant 
love  set  in  a  pastoral  scene  of  quiet  and  content"? 

"  Shut  them  in — to  what  word  are  we  to  refer  "them",  to  "returns" 
or  to  "centuries"?  And  what  is  the  subject  of  "shut",  is  it  "heart" 
(as  expressed)  or  "earth"  (as  implied)  in  the  previous  sentence? 

Here  are  some  of  the  possible  views: 

(a)  "What  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  is  the  heart  of  man,  now  hot 
with  hope,  now  numb  with  dread,  be  love  the  ideal  as  mine  or  worldly 
success  as  old  Rome's"!  (Then,  with  a  final  glance  over  the  scene  he  is 
traversing)  "What  a  change  has  Mother  Earth  wrought  in  this  tract 
here!  Now  a  quiet  pasture,  fit  scene  for  peasant  love;  once  a  maelstrom 
of  sordid  ambition,  seething  with  enmity  and  strife.  Well  have  you 
done,  Mother  Earth,  to  hide  all  that  welter  of  Mammon  and  Power  ! 
Poor  deluded  humanity,  after  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well  beneath 
the  green  sod;  Love  is  best". 

1471) 
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(b)  "O  living  heart  of  man  that  beats  in  me  and  in  all,  thrust  into  the 
background  and  forget  the  barren  triumphs  and  vulgar  show  of  worldly- 
ambition;  it  is  a  low  ideal  that  brings  little  satisfaction  to  kings  or  their 
minions,  less  still  to  humbler  folk;  let  Love  be  life's  ruling  passion." 

Or  the  apostrophe  may  be  to  the  lover's  own  heart;  and  we  may 
regard  the  words  "blood  that  freezes"  either  as  not  having  or  as  having 
appropriateness  to  the  moment.  After  the  lover's  draught,  in  stanza 
six,  of  mingled  bliss  and  oblivion  of  self  and  the  outer  world,  he  falls  back 
on  a  consciousness,  first  of  his  surroundings,  and  then  of  himself;  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  fast-beating  heart  and  throbbing  pulses: 

(c)  "O  heart  that  all  through  life  finds  room  for  the  most  opposite 
affections,  burning  now,  but  knowing  in  the  past  the  alternation  to  chill 
fear  and  numb  despair,  and  destined  to  feel  these  again;  the  same  heart 
beat  in  those  charioteers  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre;  but  better  far  that 
its  joy  and  woe  should  spring,  not  from  selfish  ambition,  but  from  passion- 
ate self-forgetting  love". 

Or  lastly,  he  may  be  overcome  by  one  of  those  uncanny  revulsions 
of  feeling  that  we  all  experience.  This  would  be  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  ecstasy  of  stanza  six,  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  emotional  fervour  that 
would  change  the  whole  temper  of  his  last  glance  over  the  scene : 

(d)  He  is  passing  through  the  graveyard  of  a  nation ;  the  ruined  turre  t 
is  its  very  tombstone.  The  latent  sense  of  change  and  decay,  the  thought 
of  mortality,  lurking  in  the  background  all  the  time,  rises  up;  its  spectral 
form  passes  suddenly  like  a  cloud  over  the  brightness  and  heat  of  the 
lover's  rhapsody.  In  the  midst  of  his  passion  of  love,  he  shivers,  and 
exclaims  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  apostrophising  his  heart,  "Oh, 
blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns!" 

One  of  poetry's  most  exquisite  charms  lies  in  its  elusiveness  and 
suggestion.  It  is  therefore  with  no  desire  of  converting  unbelief  or  of 
being  dogmatic  that  the  writer  closes  his  paper  with  a  confession  of  faith 
in  the  first  of  these  four  interpretations.  Such  personal  preference 
has  already  been  hinted  at  in  the  synopsis  that  opened  the  article. 
In  favour  of  it  there  is  no  single  piece  of  evidence  weighty  enough  to 
tip  the  scale;  the  thing  is  cumulative,  rather — the  outcome  of  several 
more  or  less  trivial  points.  Mere  number,  of  course,  cannot  lend  weight 
to  things  imponderable,  and  it  may  be  (after  all)  that  the  matter  has  been 
prejudged  from  the  start  and  confirmation  sought  as  well  as  found  in  a 
handful  of  trifles  light  as  air;  however,  here  they  are: 

(i)  The  punctuation  after  "burns"  and  "sin"  seems  to  suggest  that 
each  thought  is  both  distinct  from  the  other  and  complete  in  itself. 

(ii)  ''Whole  centuries"  should  imply  that  the  "returns"  are  ridicul- 
ously small  or  quite  contrary  to  expectation;  this  is  well  conveyed  by 
(a)  which  also  gives  a  very  natural  meaning  to  the  somewhat  strange 
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phrase   "Earth's  returns".     No  doubt  this  phrase  might  mean   "the 
earthly  {i.e.  mundane)  reward" — as  in  (b),  but  the  sense  assigned  it  in 

(a)  is  at  least  as  appropriate. 

(iii)  To  make  "heart"  the  subject  of  the  apostrophe  "shut  them  in" 
seems  a  straining  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  words;  the  natural  meaning 
of  a  request  to  the  heart  to  shut  in  the  story  of  Rome's  grandeur  is  surely 
not  "forget  it  all,"  but  "treasure  it  up";  and  besides  forcing  the  words 
to  an  unusual  sense,  it  overleaps  the  punctuation.     On  the  other  hand, 

(b)  is  apparently  Prof.  Dowden's  view  and  is  certainly  Mrs.  Orr's. 

(iv)  Stopford  Brooke  (whose  memory  live  for  ever!)  objects  to  the 
poem — as  a  love-poem — that  its  conclusion  is  general:  if  the  thought 
of  the  last  stanza  be  carefully  weighed,  it  will  all  of  it  prove  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  conclusion  such  as  is  offered  by  (a) ;  moreover — 

(v)  If  the  kernel  of  the  poem  is  the  contrast  between  Love  among 
the  ruins  and  Royalty  enthroned,  and  the  tower  is  regarded  as  the 
central  point  of  the  scene  in  which  these  dramas  of  Love  and  Ambition 
are  enacted,  then  stanzas  4-6  constitute  a  solid  core  with  stanzas  1-3 
as  a  general  introduction  and  stanza  7  as  a  general  conclusion.  To 
corroborate  this, 

(vi)  If  the  historical  part  (the  former  half)  of  the  last  stanza  is 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  speaker's  thought  has  in  fact, 
harked  back  from  the  monarch  to  the  multitude  of  men,  and  that  the 
opening  half  (at  least)  of  stanza  7  forms  a  pendant  not  to  stanzas  4-6, 
but  to  stanzas  1-3.     In  keeping  w^ith  which, 

(vii)  It  is  surely  not  Fancy  that  hears  sounded  in  stanza  3  the  notes 
whose  echo  we  catch  in  the  close  of  the  poem?  "Under  its  carpet  of 
green  sod,  Earth  has  embedded  all  traces  of  the  city  (shut  them  in),  where 
a  multitude  of  men  (in  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth)  once 
were  swayed  by  human  passion,  joy  and  woe,  and  felt  the  heart  grow  hot 
with  desire  and  cold  with  fear  (oh,  heart!  oh,  blood  that  freezes,  blood 
that  burns!),  while  all  their  deeds  of  glory  (their  triumphs  and  their 
glories  and  the  rest)  and  of  shame  (folly,  noise  and  sin!)  the  gold  (gold, 
of  course)  bought  and  sold." 

Inconclusive  all  this  and,  if  you  favour  a  different  view,  mere  begging 
the  question.  The  language  of  imagination  and  the  heart  laughs  at  the 
nicely  calculated  less  or  more  of  logical  reason.  You  must  leave  Science 
at  home,  when  you  go  courting  the  Muse.  Beware  the  fate  of  those 
18th  century  savants  who  thought  with  a  scalpel  to  surprise  the  soul  in 
the  pineal  gland!  What!  Have  we  drawn  the  cover  all  in  vain,  then? 
By  no  means;  but  you  mustn't  expect  to  run  such  a  slyboots  as  a  poet's 
fancy  to  earth,  with  never  a  check,  by  a  mere  view-halloo  and  one  sharp 
burst  across  the  open.  No!  No!  Ours  is  the  quest  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  whether  at  fault  or  baffled,  as  we  shall  be  many  a  time,  "  to  the 
limit  of  land  "  let  us  follow  the  gleam. 


Summer  Schools  in  Canada 

The  information  asked  for  regarding  Alberta's  Summer  Schools  had  not  come  to 
hand  when  this  issue  went  to  press.     It  will  be  published  in  the  next  available  number. 

— Editor. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

ALEXANDER   ROBINSON,   LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education 

SUMMER  schools  for  teachers  have  been  held  in  Victoria  for  two 
years  with  great  success.  Six  courses  in  all  were  conducted  the 
first  year,  1914,  as  follows:  rural  science,  art,  vocal  music,  manual 
arts,  manual  training  and  household  economics.  The  following  year, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  courses  in  English  literature  and  French  were 
given.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  in  1914  was  513, 
and  in  1915,  690.     No  classes  were  held  in  1916. 

As  stated  in  the  general  announcement,  the  object  of  these  courses 
was  "to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Provincial  schools  by  giving 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  grasp  on  certain  subjects 
and  to  qualify  themselves  further  along  certain  special  lines  of  school 
work."  The  courses  lasted  between  four  and  five  weeks  and  were  open 
to  all  teachers  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Provincial  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary,  or  first-year  courses,  advanced 
courses  were  held  the  second  year  in  rural  science,  art  and  household 
economics. 

Teachers  were  registered  in  one  course  only,  as  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  avoid  what  seemed  like  too  great  a  dissipation  of  the  stu- 
dents' time  and  energy  if  more  than  one  course  were  attempted  during 
such  a  short  time.  The  value  of  these  summer  courses  is  already  quite 
evident  in  the  Province.  Besides  affording  definite  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  newer  subjects,  these  summer  schools  are  helping 
to  stimulate  a  new  interest  in  the  better  presentation  of  all  school  subjects. 


MANITOBA. 

S.    E.   LANG,    M.A., 
Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools,  Winnipeg 

The  Manitoba  Summer  School  of  Science  and  Handicrafts  offers 
courses  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening  for  elementary  teachers, 
in  High  School  science  for  secondary  teachers,  and  in  elementary  handi- 
crafts for  principals  and  others  who  desire  to  introduce  arts  and  crafts 
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instruction  into  their  schools.  The  courses  include  school  and  landscape 
gardening,  botany,  zoology,  ornithology,  meteorology,  household  art  and 
science  (textiles,  food,  etc.)  and  craftsmanship  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  and 
other  plastic  material,  textiles;  colour,  drawing,  and  design;  music, 
organised  play,  and  French.  These  courses  serve  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  who  were  unable  to  secure  instruction  in  these 
branches  at  High  School.  They  serve  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  pro- 
gressive teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  efficiency  by  freshening  their 
knowledge  and  increasing  the  range  of  their  professional  interests. 
Voluntary  attendance  of  such  teachers  shows  a  very  marked  increase. 
Newcomers  from  abroad  with  interim  standing  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  science.  The  summer  school  here  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  conventional  academic  course  of  study  for  teachers  and  the  teachers' 
training  school  of  the  future  which  must  furnish  full  and  adequate 
preparation  in  both  knowledge  and  skill  along  concrete,  social  and 
practical  lines  as  well  as  the  more  bookish  and  abstract  phases  of  human 
knowledge. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

R.    P.    STEEVES, 
Director,  Elementary  Agricultural  Education 

A  Rural  Science  School  at  two  stations,  Woodstock  and  Sussex,  is 
held  in  New  Brunswick  every  summer  in  July  and  August  (four  weeks). 
It  is  designed  entirely  for  teachers  and  seeks  to  give  them  instruction  and 
training  in  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
Considerable  time  is  spent  on  method  teaching  in  rural  schools.  The 
school  is  under  the  management  of  the  Elementary  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment at  the  Normal  School  provides  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  to 
all  student  teachers.  The  Rural  Science  School  aims  to  take  up  the  work 
undertaken  at  the  Normal  School  and  to  strengthen  and  extend  it  by 
special  instruction  and  practice  so  as  to  qualify  teachers  for  special  effort 
and  to  receive  special  grants.  The  two  departments  are  working  together 
to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  qualification  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province, 
particularly  those  in  rural  sections.  At  both  stations  the  students,  under 
competent  instructors,  lay  out  and  prepare  school  garden  plots  and  plant 
and  care  for  them  during  the  session.  All  enrolled  students,  are  required 
to  take  the  studies  prescribed;  there  are  no  options.  The  full  course 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years  with  a  winter  reading  and  experi- 
mental coc^ite  to  be  reported  upon  before  the  second  year  work  is  com- 
menced. On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  full  course  by  a  teacher 
a  certificate  is  issued,  endorsed  by  both  departments. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

A.   H.   MACKAY,    LL.D.,    F.R.C.S., 

Superintendent  of  Education 

A  Summer,^School  is  held  each  year  at  Truro  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Colleges — members  of  both  faculties  constitu- 
ting the  faculty  of  the  Summer  School.  The  session  lasts  one  month. 
This  year  the  dates  are  July  11th — August  9th. 

Two-year  courses  are  offered  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  geology 
and  mineralogy,  plant  diseases,  entomology,  and  horticulture.  One-year 
courses  are  offered  in  nature  study,  biology,  agriculture,  bird  study, 
weather-work,  woodwork,  brush  and  cardboard  work,  and  bacteriology. 
In  addition  the  Department  of  Militia  gives  a  course  in  physical  training. 

About  200  teachers  each  year  attend  the  School.  The  only  induce- 
ment offered  generally  is  travelling  expenses.  Those  showing  aptitude 
for  leadership,  however,  are  candidates  for  cash  scholarships  amounting 
to  about  $15.  In  the  past,  small  grants — usually  $25 — have  been 
awarded  to  graduates  who  taught  creditable  nature  work  in  their  schools. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  withdraw  these  grants,  and  to  offer  larger  scholar- 
ships for  attendance  at  the  Summer  School.  Cash  prizes  will  still  be 
offered,  however,  to  teachers  who  do  noteworthy  work  in  gardening  or 
exhibitions. 

The  instruction  includes  lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  The 
gardens  on  the  Normal  College  grounds  are  cultivated  entirely  by 
students.  In  addition,  the  model  gardens  on  the  Agricultural  College 
farm  are  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  teachers  a  common  sense  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  "every-day  things";  and  trust  to  their  initiative  to  use  what- 
ever can  be  applied  in  their  individual  schools. 

ONTARIO— QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

PROFESSOR  W.  T.  MacCLEMENT, 
Director,  Summer  School 

There  are  now  many  indications  in  the  educational  field  of  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  value  of  continuous  and  organised  home  and  summer 
study  for  teachers.  In  some  parts  of  America  this  work  has  been  urged 
by  educational  authorities  with  almost  cruel  pressure,  so  convinced  are 
they  that  it  is  the  best  available  method  of  improvement,  when  it  is 
under  competent  direction. 

A  gratifying  number  of  Ontario's  best  teachers  are  completing 
courses  in  arts  in  Queen's,  and  this  summer  we  expect  an  increased 
attendance. 
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The  Arts  subjects  offered  this  year  are  English,  French,  German, 
Latin,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  animal  biology,  and 
botany.  The  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work  of  both  the  first  and  second 
years,  in  these  subjects,  are  dealt  with  by  members  of  the  regular  staff 
of  the  University. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  courses  in  the  science  and  the  history 
of  education  to  aid  teachers  preparing  for  the  degrees  in  pedagogy. 
For  those  who  have  passed  the  Entrance  to  Faculty  examination,  and 
are  exempt  from  attendance,  courses  are  given  in  the  work  required  for 
First  Class  and  High  School  Assistants'  certificates. 

The  Strathcona  Physical  Training  Course  will  be  given  again  this 
year,  if  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Department  of  Militia. 

Besides  the  regular  class  work  the  general  lectures  twice  a  week  are 
open  to  all  students.  These  will  be  on  subjects  of  timely  and  general 
interest.  The  Summer  School  fee  in  arts  is  $20.  The  fee  in  education 
is  $10.  No  fee  is  charged  registered  students  for  the  physical  training 
course. 


ONTARIO— THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

The  Secretary  of  University  Extension 

The  University  of  Toronto,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  announces  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1917  the  usual 
courses  in  Normal  Entrance,  Faculty  Entrance,  household  science, 
manual  training,  vocal  music,  physical  culture  and  commercial  subjects. 
The  number  of  teachers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  at  the  Summer  Session  grows  from  year  to  year  and  the  Univer- 
sity hopes  to  continue  the  work  of  the  past  twelve  years  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  as  they  arise. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  was  begun 
by  the  University  last  Summer  Session,  has  been  continued  throughout 
the  year  in  Correspondence  Courses  and  special  classes.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  may  be  completed  in  five  years  by  attendance  at 
the  Summer  Session  and  enrolment  in  the  correspondence  courses.  For 
teachers  residing  in  Toronto,  special  classes  are  provided  during  the 
winter.  Those  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  regular  session 
of  the  University  welcome  this  course  as  a  means  to  attain  the  intellectual 
stimulus  received  from  study  and  contact  with  the  teachers  and  professors 
of  the  University  and  incidentally  raise  their  status  as  teachers. 

Teachers  of  French  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  course  in 
French  pronunciation  and  conversation,  which  was  received  last 
year  with  such  enthusiasm,  will  be  repeated  this  summer.  Greater 
efficiency  in  pronunciation,  fluency  of  conversation,  and  a  better  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  French — their  characteristics,  institutions,  history,  etc. — 
may  be  attained  without  the  usual  examination  at  the  end  to  detract 
from  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  course. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

J.    E.    MCLARTY,    B.S.A., 
Rural  Science  Department,  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  and  nature  study  as  a  regular  subject 
on  the  Public  School  curriculum  of  this  Province  led  to  the  necessity  for 
some  special  training  for  the  teachers  who  were  to  undertake  this  work. 
The  Rural  Science  Summer  School  has  been  adopted  to  meet  this  demand. 

On  account  of  the  short  summer  holiday  allowed  rural  school  teachers, 
the  summer  school  session  has  been  made  short,  in  the  past  two  years 
lasting  for  only  two  weeks.  In  conjunction  with  the  course  last  year  was 
held  the  first  Rural  Life  Conference  for  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  these 
meetings  were  represented  the  clergy  and  ratepayers,  as  well  as  the 
teachers.  Some  noted  outside  speakers  were  present  and  added 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

During  the  regular  lecture  periods  stress  was  laid  upon  the  "how" 
rather  than  the  "what"  to  teach.  It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  to 
give  the  teachers  an  inspiration  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  round  about 
them  in  their  country  schools  rather  than  to  load  them  down  with  a  great 
many  facts  pertaining  to  agricultural  education. 

Play,  as  a  necessary  part  of  school  life,  was  encouraged  and  con- 
cluded with  a  very  successful  "field  day"  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Convention  was  held  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  thus  allowing  all  teachers  present  at  the  summer 
school  to  attend. 

The  value  to  be  derived  by  the  teachers  from  their  meeting  together 
as  a  body  for  these  short  sessions  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  go 
back  to  their  schools  with  an  apparently  new  purpose  and  succeed  in 
doing  much  better  work. 


QUEBEC. 

SINCLAIR  LAIRD,    M.A.,    B.PHIL., 
Dean  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College 

The  only  summer  schools  held  last  year  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  a  summer  course  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  held 
at  Macdonald  College  for  teachers  who  had  not  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  these  subjects. 
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Owing  to  the  restrictions  only  thirty-three  students  were  accepted. 
It  is  the  intention,  however,  of  the  Provincial  authorities  to  continue 
the  course  again  next  summer,  and  allow  all  certificated  teachers  resident 
in  the  Province  to  apply  for  the  course  which  lasts  four  weeks  during 
the  month  of  August. 

In  Montreal  there  was  also  held  a  teachers'  training  course  in  French 
during  the  month  of  July.  This  course  was  specially  planned  to  give 
teachers  of  French  instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods.  All  the 
classes  were  conducted  in  French,  and  special  tests  were  given  to  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  class.  Bursaries  of  $25  were  given  by  the 
Provincial  Government  to  successful  candidates,  and  the  Protestant 
School  Commissioners  of  Montreal  likewise  gave  a  bonus  of  $15  to 
teachers  in  their  employment  who  completed  the  course  successfully. 
Special  certificates  were  also  awarded,  either  provisional  or  permanent. 
This  course  has  done  much  to  improve  the  teaching  of  French  in  the 
Province  along  practical  lines.  In  the  French  class  last  year  thirty-one 
attended  the  summer  school. 

The  usual  course  in  drawing  for  teachers  was  not  held,  owing  to  the 
insufficient  number  of  candidates. 

These  three  courses  will  again  be  offered  during  the  summer  of  1917. 
All  of  them  are  intended  to  supplement  the  courses  taken  during  the  year 
of  regular  training,  and  are  intended  to  improve  the  teaching  of  these 
special  subjects  which  are  being  emphasized  at  the  present  time. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

A.   W.   COCKS,    B.SC, 
Director  of  School  Agriculture 

For  the  past  three  years  a  summer  school  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  special  subjects  has  been  held  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  In 
1914  a  special  course  in  agriculture  and  nature  study,  lasting  for  three 
weeks,  was  conducted  at  the  Univers  ty  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
with  57  teachers  in  attendance.  The  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
include  other  subjects  and  therefore  special  training  for  four  weeks  was 
provided  in  agriculture,  elementary  science,  household  science,  music  and 
physical  training.  Over  100  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  courses 
in  1915.  Last  year  similar  courses  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
summer  school  at  the  University  and  were  attended  by  over  130  teachers. 

The  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  teachers  responsible  for  instruction 
in  the  several  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  by  the  lecturers  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  school  teacher. 
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During  the  courses  the  teachers  were  provided  with  accommodation 
in  the  University  residence  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day,  while  their  return 
railway  fares  were  paid  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  summer  school  has  been  very  successful  and  many  teachers 
have  requested  that  the  course  be  lengthened  and  that  more  advanced 
work  be  undertaken.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  order  that  this  demand 
may  be  met,  the  University  authorities  will  take  charge  of  all  summer 
school  work  in  the  Province  and  so  arrange  the  courses  that  those  who 
complete  them  satisfactorily  may  receive  credit  in  the  degree  courses  of 
the  University. 


Book  Reviews 

Nature  Study  Lessons,  by  J.  B.  Philip.  Cambridge  University  Press,  London;  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  a  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Nature  Study  Series,  several 
of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  The  School  already.  This  retains  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  predecessors  in  the  series.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  lessons  for  each  of  the  four 
seasons.  The  studies  are  all  of  plants,  and  the  materials  required  for  teaching  the 
lessons  are  mostly  quite  accessible  to  teachers  in  Canada.  Such  topics  as  the  apple, 
dispersal  of- seeds,  the  cabbage,  and  the  dandelion  are  selected.  The  treatment  of  each 
topic  is  exceedingly  good  and  very  helpful  for  the  teacher.  The  book  can  be  highly 
recommended  to  teachers  in  this  Dominion.  G.  a.  c. 

Crowley's  Hygiene  of  School  Life,  by  G.  W.  Hutt;  published  by  Methuen  &  Co., 
London;  427  pages;  price  35.  6J.  net.  This  new  edition  of  the  well-known  school  hygiene 
by  Mr.  Crowley  is  excellent  and  brings  the  rapidly  expanding  information  regarding  the 
subject  well  up  to  date.  This  volume  is  not  a  text-book  for  the  schools,  but  is  a  book 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  understanding  the  conditions  around  a  school  that  tend  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  comfort  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Such  topics  as  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child,  the  mentally  deficient  child,  school  meals,  school  baths,  and  open- 
air  education  are  thoroughly  treated.  The  book  is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  the 
thoughtful  teacher.  g.  a.  c. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  J.  W.  Mellor;  684  pages;  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York.  Price  ^1.60.  A  few  years  ago  when  Mr.  Mellor 
published  his  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry,  it  was  at  once  recognized  that  a  book  of  out- 
standing merit  had  been  produced.  The  volume  lacked  all  the  stereotyped  character- 
istics of  the  ordinary  text-book,  and  possessed  many  touches  giving  it  a  human  interest. 
Any  topic  discussed  was  treated  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  Moreover,  many  personal  and  historical  details  made  the  volume  a  fasci- 
nating one  to  read.  While  it  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  the  science  teacher — ^and 
no  "science  teacher  should  be  without  it — it  is  too  large  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario  pursuing  Upper  School  chemistry.  The  present 
book  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  retains  all  the  excellent 
features  of  the  larger  volume.  As  it  is  very  much  smaller,  it  should  make  an  excellent 
text-book  in  chemistry  for  the  Upper  School  pupils;  in  fact  the  reviewer  knows  of  no 
superior  book  for  this  purpose.  G.  A.  c. 
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Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH   V.    PHILLIPS,    B.A. 
Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

A  little  spring  came  dripping 
The  moss  and  ferns  among, 
A  silver  rill  went  tripping 
And  singing  sweet  along. 
And  calling  others  to  its  side 
Until  it  rolled — a  river's  tide. 

WITH  Spring  here  again,  we  hope  to  answer  other  calls  besides  that 
of  the  school-bell  and  do  more  of  our  work  outside  the  school- 
room. As  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather 
and  on  the  distances  it  will  be  necessary  to  travel  for  our  observations, 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  state  any  exact  sequence  of  lessons. 

The  following  suggestions  are  merely  one  teacher's  preparation  to 
co-operate  with  her  class  in  interpreting  the  inevitable  charm  of  the  most 
interesting  material  in  the  whole  course  of  Geographical  Nature  Study — 
a  brook.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  herself,  by  most  careful  and 
accurate  observations  and  by  wide  reading,  must  have  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  brook.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  Little  Rivers,  says: 
*'  For  real  company  and  friendship,  there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  animal 
kingdom  that  is  comparable  to  a  river  .  .  .  The  personality  of  a  river 
is  not  to  be  found  in  its  water,  nor  in  its  bed,  nor  in  its  shore.  Either  of 
these  elements,  by  itself,  would  be  nothing.  .  .  .  The  life  of  a  river> 
like  that  of  a  human  being,  consists  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  the 
water  and  the  banks.  They  belong  together.  They  act  and  react 
upon  each  other".  Books  such  as  the  one  from  which  this  quotation  was. 
taken  are  well  worth  reading,  not  for  their  pedagogical  information, 
but  for  wholesome  appreciation  which  may  be  transmitted,  in  part,  to 
the  child. 

After  each  April  shower,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  school-yard  or 
the  street  corner  to  begin  observations  of  the  work  of  running  water. 
Later  the  rivulet,  which  last  September  made  its  way  among  the  stones, 
will  present  many  surprises  and  comparisons  for  our  visit.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  a  little  conception  of  the  power  and  force  of  water  may  be 
gained  from  directed  observations  of  the  Rideau  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  and 

the  Chaudiere  Falls. 
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That  the  brook  is  a  great  worker  may  be  illustrated  from  a  miniature 
stream  better  than  by  a  river;  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  larger  rivers, 
because  of  their  size  and  volume,  do  more  work  than  small  ones. 

1.  A  great  amount  of  soil-making.     A  miller  grinding  stones. 

2.  "New  Hfe,  new  hope,  new  strength 

To  all  on  earth  I  give." — To  the  flowers,  birds,  animals,  and  man. 

3.  Harnessed  for  work.  The  horse  draws  a  wagon;  the  wind  makes 
the  mill  pump  water;  the  water  at  a  ditch  or  waterfall  may  turn  a  toy 
water-wheel. 

4.  Its  little  channel  bed  becomes  a  valley  in  time. 

5.  It  is  like  a  moving  railway  train  that  carries  passengers  and  freight. 

6.  It  is  a  ready-made  road  for  our  boats. 

On  the  excursions,  be  they  in  the  school-yard  or  beside  the  big  river, 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  direct  the  investigations.  This  can  be 
accomplished  best  through  questions  which  are  asked,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  answers,  but  as  problems  which  will  lead  the  children  to  see  and 
think,  and  for  which  the  best  solution  may  result  from  a  diversity  of 
answers. 

1.  Where  has  it  come  from?  This  may  emphasize  the  humble 
beginnings  a  river  may  have.  Probable  conclusions — the  rain  brought 
it,  melting  snow,  the  clouds,  the  sides  of  the  hill,  a  spring. 

2.  Where  is  it  going? — Into  the  pond,  into  the  river,  into  the  ground, 
into  the  air. 

3.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? — Down  hill,  towards  the  north, 
follows  the  valley. 

4.  Why  does  it  make  its  bed  there? — ^The  lowest  part  of  the  valley, 
the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

5.  Why  do  we  find  a  pool  in  parts  of  the  brook? 

6.  How  do  we  know  what  land  a  brook  drains? 

7.  How  many  slopes  has  every  stream? 

A  child  loves  a  brook  partly  because  it  lends  itself  to  so  many 
interesting  experiments. 

1.  The  presence  of  currents.  Throw  twigs  into  the  water  and  watch 
them  travel,  now  quickly,  now  slowly.  Allow  children  to  run  beside 
them,  and  notice  that  the  speed  varies. 

2.  Where  is  the  current  swiftest?  Throw  a  twig  at  the  centre, 
another  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  observe  which  wins  the  race. 

3.  Why  does  it  bend?  Probably  the  roots  of  a  big  tree  are  in  the  way, 
or  the  earth  full  of  stones.  Throw  something  in  its  way  in  one  part  of 
the  stream  and  watch  it  wander  from  side  to  side  as  it  picks  out  an  easy 
path. 

4.  The  banks  are  not  equally  steep.  Measure  them.  Around  which 
bank  is  the  water  running  more  swiftly? 
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5.  Why  is  there  much  fine  material  on  the  sloping  inner  side?  Fill  a 
jar  with  water.  The  sediment  will  deposit  when  the  water  is  still  as  in 
the  inner  edge. 

6.  When  and  where  is  the  water  most  muddy? 

7.  Down  what  kind  of  slope  will  it  carry  most  sediment? 

8.  Have  the  class  compare  pebbles  as  to  their  shape,  and  advance 
simple  theories  as  explanations. 

Many  technical  terms  may  be  learned  unconsciously  as  they  are 
needed  to  express  what  is  being  done.  For  example,  river  basin.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  school-yard  in  the  mud  or  sand.  The  small  streams 
are  like  the  veins  of  a  maple  leaf  toward  the  stem,  or  like  the  tracks  of  a 
railway-yard  all  connected  with  the  tracks  of  a  main  line.  -Others — 
source,  mouth,  bed,  waterfall,  divide,  current,  sediment,  etc. 

As  co-relation,  many  avenues  are  open  from  this  study. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  a  pebble.  The  teacher  might  aid  by  suggestive 
memory  work,  e.g. : 

Round  meadow  and  under  bridges, 

Past  wood  and  glen  and  cave, 
Its  corners  sharp  were  rubbed  away 

By  arch  and  stone  and  wave. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  stream — where  it  comes  from,  where  it  is 
going,  why  it  goes  there,  etc. 

3.  Sketch  pleasant  valleys  with  crayons. 

4.  Construct  a  water-wheel. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  small 
child  if  they  were  merely  to  be  talked  about  abstractly  in  a  school-room. 
The  actual  contact  with  a  brook  in  its  natural  environment  makes  the 
work  practicable. 


Primary  Studies  in  English 

ISABELLE   RICHARDSON, 

Normal     Model     School,     Toronto. 

Lesson — Group  VII. 

Historical  Stories. 
Section  1.     Introduction. 

All  right  use  of  life,  and  the  one  secret  of  life 
Is  to  pave  ways  for  the  firmer  footing  of  those  who  succeed  us. 

— George  Meredith. 

THE  work  in  history  in  the  primary  grade  should  consist  largely  in  the 
the  oral  presentation  of  facts  and  incidents  which  will  form  a 
basis  of  intelligent  interest  and  study  later  on.     But  while  recog- 
nizing and  keeping  in  mind  this  remote  aim  it  is  perhaps  the  immediate 
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practical  value  that  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  elementary  teacher. 
For  through  these  stories  "wide-reaching  connections  are  established 
which  carry  us  a  long  step  toward  correlation  and  concentration  of 
studies  "  and  furnish  an  illustration  of  "how  rich  will  be  the  fruitage 
of  our  educational  effort  if  we  consider  first  the  highest  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  children  and  allow  the  formal  arts  to  drop  into  their  proper 
subordination". 

Section  2.     History. 
Sunrise  Land. 
If  I  could  but  visit  the  sunrise  land 

That  lies  away  over  the  sea, 
Perhaps  I  could  very  well  understand 
Some  things  that  seem  strange  to  me. 

"It  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  educational  literature 
that  the  individual  of  to-day  must  pass  through  the  same  stages  of 
evolution  as  the  human  race  as  a  whole".  In  the  above  stanza  we  find 
but  another  indication  of  the  kinship  of  child  life  with  race  life.  The 
simple  folk  who  dwelt  in  the  long  ago  thought  the  earth  a  strange  place, 
for  so  many  puzzling  things  were  constantly  happening  around  them. 
Lacking  wise  men  and  books  to  explain  the  "  things  that  seemed  strange  " 
to  them  they  imagined  explanations  as  well  as  they  could.  Thus  it  is 
that  "far  back  in  the  morning  twilights  of  the  world"  people  began  to 
tell  stories.  There  were  so  many  mysteries  that  gradually  hundreds  of 
these  stories  came  into  being,  many  of  them  very  poetical  and  beautiful. 
These  wonder-stories  are  called  myths. 

The  origin  of  the  myth — the  racial  love  of  mystery  leading  to  a  desire 
for  expression — is  very  suggestive  to  the  teacher  who  is  seeking  effective 
modes  of  presentation. 

The  introduction  to  the  study  of  "Sunrise  Land"  may  be  one  of 
these  legends  of  mystery,  which,  since  the  beginning  of  things,  has  been 
a  starting  point:  "Long,  long  ago — much  longer  ago  than  'once  upon  a 
time',  there  were  people  living  on  the  earth.  One  thing  that  especially 
interested  these  people  was  a  great  yellow  object  that  every  morning 
came  up  out  of  the  sea  in  the  east,  broke  through  the  clouds  with  a  flash 
of  colour,  climbed  the  steep  arch  of  the  sky,  then  descended  on  the 
farther  side  and  went  slowly  out  of  sight  leaving  dark  night  behind. 

"  After  a  while  they  came  to  believe  that  this  strange  object  was  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses.  This  chariot,  they  said,  had 
axles  of  gold  and  gold  wheels  with  silver  spokes.  All  about  the  edge 
were  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  that  sparkled  like  shooting 
flames  of  fire.  It  was  believed  that  this  chariot  was  driven  by  a  powerful 
but  very  graceful  and  beautiful  sun-god  who  had  a  splendid  palace  on 
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a  high  mountain  in  the  Land  of  the  Sunrise."     (Show  Guido  Reni's 
A  urora) . 

When  the  myth  has  been  discussed  and  interpreted  by  the  children, 
the  stanza  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  may  be  recited  by  the  teacher 
and  used  as  the  basis  of  a  conversation. 

Discuss  the  title.  Compare  the  Sunrise  Land  of  the  myth  with  the 
real  Sunrise  Land.  (Give  general  notions  only).  To  which  land  does 
the  poem  refer?  How  do  you  know?  Who  is  speaking?  Why  does 
the  child  wish  to  visit  Sunrise  Land?  If  he  has  not  visited  Japan  how 
does  he  know  of  these  "strange  things"?  Let  the  pupils  tell  of  the 
strange  things  about  which  they  have  learned  through  pictures,  stories, 
or  visits  to  Japanese  shops. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions.  The  aim  is  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  curiosity  of  the  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  be  eager  to 
visit  in  imagination  this  beautiful  "Island  Paradise",  the  "Land  of  the 
Gods". 

In  preparing  the  story  of  the  imaginary  trip  the  teacher  should  read 
several  accounts  and  select  the  facts  adapted  to  the  class.  Apt  words, 
expressions,  descriptions,  should  also  be  noted.  Then  outline  the  facts 
in  a  logical  way.  Arrange  in  sequence  pictures  and  drawings  from 
various  sources.     Make  a  collection  of  Japanese  objects  of  interest. 

1.  The  Voyage.  The  picture  The  Breaking  Wave  is  placed  in  full  view 
of  the  children  while  the  teacher  recites : 

I'm  on  the  sea!     I'm  on  the  sea! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be; 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go; 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter?     I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

The  following  are  illustrative  extracts  (adapted) : 

"Forgotten  in  a  moment  the  two  weeks  of  imprisonment  on'  the 
palace  of  the  deep,  forgotten  the  little  unpleasant  incidents  of  our  long 
voyage  in  the  joy  of  the  beautiful  awakening". 

"A  group  of  islands  rises  out  of  the  blue  Pacific  Ocean  like  a  beautiful 
water-lily,  each  petal  an  island,  and  we  involuntarily  exclaim:  'Thisjs 
indeed  the  flower  of  the  ocean'"! 

"We  should  not  be  human  did  we  fail  to  go  into  raptures  over  the 
gold-tinted  waters,  the  pearly  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  the  little  lighthouse 
at  the  point  of  land,  its  flying  flag,  the  hills  in  the  background  decked  out 
in  their  suit  of  eastern  pines;  above  these  the  'mountain  of  the  golden 
flow^er',  and  over  all  the  matchless  sky  of  an  afternoon  in  the  Far  East. 
We  have  seen  Japan"! 
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2.  Home,  home-life,  home  customs;  visits  to  the  temple,  country, 
toyshops,  festivals;  journey  up  the  "Peerless  Mountain";  child's  party. 
(For  list  of  books  see  Ontario  History  Manual).  Emphasise  the  Japan- 
ese children's  poHteness  to  each  other  and  obedience  to  authority. 

Arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  pupils  by  telling  the  story 
up  to  a  certain  point;  then  present  a  picture  from  which  the  pupils 
"read"  the  remainder  of  the  story  themselves.  No  verbal  description, 
however  graphic,  is  sure  of  furnishing  truthful  mental  pictures  of  things 
not  already  seen. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  where  descriptions  accompany  the  picture, 
the  picture  should  be  carefully  observed  first  since  the  clear  visual  images 
formed  from  these  will  help  the  child  in  the  interpretation  and  give  zest 
and  life  to  its  reading". 

When  the  picture  is  first  presented,  the  child  should  be  permitted  to 
point  out  "the  things  that  seem  strange"  to  him,  and  be  encouraged  to 
attempt  to  account  for  them.  In  many  instances  a  few  judicious 
questions  will  enable  him  to  do  this  if  the  pictures  have  been  presented 
in  proper  sequence.  For  example,  after  a  visit  to  the  temple,  the  pupils 
can  readily  tell  why  men  are  hired  to  act  as  scarecrows  in  the  tea  planta- 
tions. The  use  of  the  wooden  block  which  serves  as  a  pillow  can  readily 
be  developed  if  previous  to  this  the  children  have  watched  the  professional 
hair-dresser  at  work. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  the  story  of  the  picture  should  be 
developed  step  by  step,  each  detail  being  given  in  its  proper  order.  At 
this  stage  emphasise  thought-getting  and  interpretation. 

At  a  later  period  the  teacher  should  give  a  lesson  whose  object  will 
be  to  overcome  common  errors  in  sentence-structure.  The  child  should 
be  required  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  in  a  limited  number  of  short, 
concise,  consecutive  statements. 

Following  the  oral  presentation  of  a  picture,  sentences  forming  the 
picture-story,  and  written  on  slips  of  paper  may  be  distributed,  then  each 
sentence  is  read  in  proper  order  to  form  the  story.  Stories  from  text- 
books and  other  sources  should  also  supplement  the  oral  work.  In  Tea 
Land,  Ontario  First  Reader,  will  have  a  new  interest  if  the  teacher  has 
previously  read  from  Browne's  Japan  the  fascinating  story  of  O-Matsu, 
the  beautiful  child  of  a  humble  fisherman.  In  thought,  picture-making, 
power  to  produce  a  mood,  diction,  this  legend  of  the  hallowed  pine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Takasago  is  unsurpassed. 

In  connection  with  the  above  story- telling  and  picture-study  use 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  Japanese  educational  dolls.  These  dolls 
represent  "every  trade,  craft,  and  calling,  civil  and  military,  historical 
and  legendary",  and  are  most  valuable  aids  in  giving  correct  ideas  of  the 
customs  and  costumes  of  Japan. 
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Section  3.     Nature  Study. 
In  connection  with  nature  study  A  Peep  into  a  Japanese  Primary 
School  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  suggestive  to  both  pupils  and 
teacher.     This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Maude  W.  Madden  in  Primary 
Education.     The  following  is  an  extract: 

One  day  the  reading  lesson  was  the  two  words,  "dove,"  "beans"  {hato  —  ma'me). 
Beans  are  a  favorite  food  of  doves  in  Japan.  The  children  have  a  sweet  little  one- 
stanza  song  about  feeding  beans  to  the  doves  which  fly  from  the  temple  roof  to  feed. 
This  morning  when  the  picture  chart  was  exposed  some  of  the  children  began  to  sing 
softly,  ''Hato,  po-po,  Hato,  po-po''  —  "Yes,  that's  the  song,  isn't  it"?  said  the  teacher 
smiling  at  them — "but  we'll  not  sing  it  just  now."  After  chatting  with  them  awhile 
about  doves  and  the  picture,  he  said,  "In  another  part  of  the  school  yard,  not  where 
we  play,  is  a  great  cage  —  how  many  have  noticed  it "?  Only  a  few  had.  "  What  is  in 
it"?  Various  were  the  guesses  oi  those  who  had  not  seen.  Then  one  who  had  was 
called  on  to  tell.  "Yes,  it's  a  cage  of  doves  —  let's  go  and  see  them".  So  with  a  one, 
two,  three,  the  whole  grade  of  expectant  youngsters  was  soon  marching  into  the  hall. 
Here  they  marked  time  a  minute,  then  followed  Teacher  out  into  the  yard  to  the  great 
cage  of  doves,  where  the  lesson  was  fully  illustrated  and  the  children  were  given  beans 
to  feed  to  the  doves.  Teacher  talked  pleasantly  about  the  doves,  telling  something  of 
their  habits,  calling  attention  to  their  beauty  and  to  their  peculiar  feet. 

Imaginary  visits  should  be  made  to  the  rice  fields,  tea  plantations, 
and  groves  of  mulberry  trees.  Interesting  descriptions  and  pictures  may 
be  found  in  Browne's  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  the  great  silk  makers  of 
the  world.  For  suggestive  hints  on  the  study  of  the  silkworm  and  its 
product  see  Ontario  Nature  Study  Manual. 

Section  4.     Literature. 
Japanese  Lullaby, 
Sleep  little  pigeon  and  fold  your  wings, — 

Little  blue  pigeon  with  velvet  eyes; 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging. 
Swinging  the  nest  where  her  little  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star, — 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song; 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  calling — 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  through  the  window  a  moonbean  comes, — 

Little  gold  moonbean  with  misty  wings; 
All  silently  creeping,  it  asks,  "  Is  he  sleeping — 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings"? 

; — Eugene  Field. 
Japanese  Myths  and  Fairy  Tales.  * 

1.  The  Ashes  that  made  Trees  Bloom — the  story  of  a  pet  dog:  "Japan" 
(Griffis). 

2.  The  Tongue- Cut  Sparrow  and  The  Stone  Cutter:  For  the  Children's 
Hour  (Bailey). 
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"These  myths  teach  us  much  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  days 
before  there  was  any  written  history,  and,  therefore,  they  are  highly 
valued  by  learned  students.  They  are  so  beautiful  that  they  are  loved 
by  the  poets ;  and  they  are  so  interesting  and  so  different  from  other  tales 
that  no  one  can  help  liking  to  read  them;  and  maybe  that  is  the  best 
use  of  them  after  all,  simply  to  read  them  and  enjoy  them  and  be  glad 
that  we  have  them." — E.  M.  Tappan. 

Section  5.     Language. 
A  Japanese  Song. 
In  the  land  of  Japan  o'er  the  seas 

Lives  the  wise  little  Japanese, 
He  waves  a  large  fan  as  he  gracefully  can 
And  reads  backward  his  A  B  C's. 

They  sit  on  the  floor  instead  of  a  chair, 

With  both  their  feet  under  them  curled. 
They  make  not  a  bit  of  a  noise  anywhere, 

That's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world. 

Together  the  children  all  love  to  recite 

And  brothers  and  sisters  will  play 
With  the  dear  little  babies  from  morning  till  night. 

And  so  they  are  happy  all  day. 

Their  houses  are  made  of  clean  yellow  straw. 
And  they  leave  their  shoes  outside  the  door, 

For  never  a  mark  or  a  spot  is  the  law 
That  keeps  bright  the  beautiful  floor. 

1.  Story-telling  from  word-pictures;  each  pupil  limited  to  two 
sentences.  For  examples,  "The  Japanese  boy  sits  on  the  floor.  He 
curls  both  feet  under  him'  *. 

2.  Dramatization;  description.  "You  were  a  Japanese  girl  reading 
your  A,  B,  C's  backward." 

3.  A  list  of  words  referring  to  Japan  may  be  so  arranged  that  the 
oral  sentences  given  form  a  complete  story. 

4.  The  co-operative  story  gives  the  child  scope  for  expression  and  is  an 
excellent  test  of  the  fund  of  knowledge  acquired.  (Answers  in  complete 
statements).  "Two  children  are  going  to  spend  the  day  at  the  home 
of  an  aunt  who  lives  several  miles  out  in  the  country.  What  are  their 
names?  (Toyo,  Matsu,  etc.).  How  are  they  to  get  there?  (Jinri- 
kishas).  The  children  spend  at  least  five  minutes  bidding  their  mother  a 
proper  good-bye.  Why?  Then  off  they  go  down  the  street.  Its 
name?  (Dog,  Turtle,  etc.).  Who  is  that  man  dancing  in  the  street? 
What  does  he  say?  What  does  Toyo  want  this  man  to  "  blow  "  for  him? 
(A  stork  with  wings  outspread,  a  candy  dog,  etc.).     A  few  minutes  later 
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the  children  are  out  in  the  beautiful  country.     See  that  man  running 
about  making  hideous  noises!     Is  he  crazy?     At  last  Uncle  Ato's  rice 
plantation  is  reached.     What  do  you  see  ?     Children  make  statements 
describing  the  house,  gardens,  pet  animals  and  birds. 
5.  Word  study: 

In  this  queer  little  house  are  710  walls  and  no  doors — 
No  scarfs  on  the  tables,  no  carpets  on  floors — 
No  fireplaces,  bedsteads,  nor  chairs  can  you  see. 
Yet  the  children  are  happy  and  warm  as  can  be. 

Why  does  Toyo  never  sit  on  a  chair?  Fall  out  of  bed?  Upset  the 
ink?  Why  does  Matsu's  kitten  never  play  with  its  tail?  (It  has  no 
tail.) 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  express  through  handwork  the  thoughts 
gained  in  this  series  of  lessons.  For  valuable  suggestions  in  Art,  Con- 
struction and  Sandboard  illustration  see  Edticative  Handwork  in  this  issue. 


Educative  Handwork 

M.   ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Sunrise  Month. 
O  joy,  O  joy,  a  robin  sings, 
A  crocus  lifts  its  cup — 
Sweet  April,  you're  the  Sunrise  Month 
When  everything  wakes  up. 

EVERY  day  in  April  brings  a  new  delight.  Swelling  buds,  returning 
birds  and  new  hopes  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  Magic  is 
everywhere.  No  miracle  exceeds  the  marvel  of  the  spring  birth- 
time.  The  warm,  enticing  days  of  Spring  are  here.  The  sun,  the  air, 
the  sky,  the  awakening  life  bid  us  come  out  and  partake  of  them.  To 
bring  this  spirit  and  feeling  of  Spring  into  our  April  work  should  be  our 
aim. 

Our  forefathers  celebrated  the  advent  of  Spring  by  a  festival  in  her 
honour.  The  Christian  celebration  takes  the  place  of  this  ancient 
festival.  Easter  means  life  and  therefore  as  emblems  of  Easter  we  may 
use  anything  containing  Hfe  within  itself.  Flowers  are  appropriate 
because  there  is  life  in  the  bud  which  bursts  forth  into  the  beautiful 
flower.  Eggs  are  used  as  symbols  of  life.  Patterns  of  eggs  may  be 
traced  around  and  cut  out.  Colour  with  bright  crayons  and  make  them 
spotted,  dotted,  or  with  pictures  on  them.  The  twigs  of  different  trees 
are  interesting.     The  pussy  willow  fascinates  the  child.     He  likes  to 
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watch  the  pussies  develop  on  tjie  twig.  Make  drawings  of  the  twigs  as 
they  progress  from  day  to  day. 

The  proverbial  April  weather — smiles  and  tears — may  be  illustrated 
by  sunshine  and  rainy  pictures. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  Spring  is  the  falling  of  the  rain.  Long- 
fellow's "Rain  in  Summer"  and  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "Rain"  form  pictures 
that  may  be  illustrated  by  paper  cutting.  The  children  enjoy  the  funny 
Httle  poem,  "Who  Hkes  the  Rain"  by  Clara  Doty  Bates. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Rosetti's  poem  "The  Rainbow"  and 
Millet's  picture  of  the  rainbow,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  may  be 
emphasised  by  looking  at  a  prism,  by  collecting  coloured  worsted  or  by 
arranging  coloured  papers.  Have  the  children  sketch  a  "rainbow"  arch 
with  coloured  crayons.  Distribute  drawing  paper  to  each  child ;  upon 
these  put  as  much  pulverized  crayon  as  can  be  taken  upon  the  end  of  the 
blade  of  a  pen-knife  of  the  colours,  blue  and  yellow — red  and  yellow — 
red  and  blue.  With  a  bit  of  soft  cloth  or  of  tissue  paper  over  the  fore- 
finger the  colours  may  be  blended  to  make  green — orange — violet.  Or 
paste  tissue  paper  over  the  window  panes  where  the  light  is  good — blue 
with  yellow — red  with  yellow — red  with  blue. 

After  the  story  period  the  following  stories  may  be  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  cuttings:  The  Poplar  Tree  Myth,  The  Pine  tree  who  had  her 
wish,  The  Walnut  tree  that  wanted  to  hear  tulips,  How  Daphne  became  a 
Tree,  Philemon  and  Baucis,  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  song  The  Raindrops' 
Ride  found  in  The  Educational  Music  Course  gives  the  story  of  the  rain. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  our  garden.  A£ter  the  study  of  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  seed  have  them  cut  out  and  draw  the  tools 
used.  Have  them  cut  from  seed  catalogues  the  pictures  of  vegetables. 
On  a  large  sheet  paste  these  pictures  in  a  systematic  way,  thus  planning 
their  garden. 

Correlation. — To  correlate  with  Primary  Studies  in  English  in  this 
issue  make  a  collection  of  Japanese  postcards  and  pictures.  Mount 
these  on  large  sheets  or  in  a  book.  A  realistic  Japanese  home  may  be 
made  of  the  strawboard  packing  that  comes  around  bottles.  A  simple 
screen — a  necessary  part  of  a  Japanese  home — may  be  made  by  folding 
a  square  of  paper  into  four  oblongs.  To  make  a  better  one,  fold  and  cut 
four  oblongs  from  heavy  manilla  paper.  Fasten  together  by  paper  straps 
acting  as  hinges.  To  beautify  the  screen  paint  flowers,  birds,  etc.  To 
make  the  home  comfortable  make  raphia  mats  and  tuft  pieces  of  silk  for  a 
mattress  and  a  quilt.  To  make  a  Japanese  doll  to  occupy  the  house,  use 
a  clothes-pin.  Draw  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  on  the  round  top.  Paste  on 
ravelled  shoe  string  or  yarn  for  hair.  For  shoes  use  sealing  wax,  clay,  or 
plasticine.  Cut  paper  >^''  by  4"  for  arms.  Paste  the  centre  of  the  paper 
to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  pin. 
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To  dress  the  doll  make  a  kimono-shaped  slip,  made  of  drawing  paper, 
and  paint  in  oriental  colours.  The  kimono  is  cut  double,  like  a  paper 
doll's  dress  with  a  hole  for  the  neck  and  long  flowing  sleeves.  To  make 
a  parasol  for  the  doll  take  half  a  small  cork  and  dip  it  into  the  ink-well. 
After  it  is  dry  insert  into  it  eight  wooden  tooth  picks  like  the  spokes  in 
the  hub  of  a  wheel,  but  letting  them  slant  down  a  little  like  the  ribs  of  an 
open  umbrella.  Now  tie  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  bright  worsted  to  one 
toothpick  as  near  to  the  cork  as  possible.  Weave  the  cover  of  the 
parasol  by  winding  the  worsted  around  each  stick  in  turn,  working  round 
and  round  as  a  spider  spins  a  web.  Sew  the  end  of  the  worsted  in  firmly. 
For  the  handle  use  a  larger  toothpick.  A  simpler  one  may  be  made  by 
cutting  a  circle.  Cut  out  a  small  section  and  lap  one  edge  over  the  other. 
If  decoration  is  desired,  paint  any  simple  Japanese  unit.  For  a  handle 
use  a  toothpick. 

Bag  Knotting  is  the  topic  for  the  special  handwork  of  this  month. 
The  sponge  bag  is  made  with  the  button-hole  stitch  and  the  overhand 
knot.  Use  a  brass  ring  for  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and  button-hole  as 
many  strands  of  raphia  on  it  as  possible,  having  the  ends  of  each  piece 
the  same  length.  Then  tie  them  together  in  pairs  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  ring  all  around.  Repeat  this  until  there  are  three  rows  of 
knots  and  small  meshes  all  of  the  same  size.  Arrange  to  have  a  row  of 
large  meshes  next  and  small  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  bag.  Another  row 
of  larger  ones  above  and  finish  with  small  ones  at  the  top.  The  button- 
hole stitch  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  Pass  a  loop  of  the  working  strand 
through  the  ring  and  draw  both  ends  through  it,  pull  down  firmly,  then 
repeat,  passing  the  single  end  of  raphia  through  the  loop.  The  overhand 
knot  is  made  by  passing  both  ends  through  the  loop  and  tying.  Arrange 
just  where  the  knot  is  to  be  before  drawing  tight.  A  square  knotted  bag 
is  made  by  cutting  from  seventeen  to  thirty  strands  of  tw'ne,  raphia, 
ropetine,  or  shoe  laces  from  1>^  yards  to  2  yards  long.  Tie  about^" 
apart  on  a  ruler.  The  raphia  is  doubled  and  the  middle  part  tied  around 
the  ruler  in  an  ordinary  hard  knot  very  close  to  the  ruler.  Two  ends 
hang  down  below  each  knot.  Beginning  at  the  left  take  the  inside 
strand  belonging  to  the  first  knot  and  a  strand  of  the  next  and  tie  in 
the  same  tight  knot.  Tie  in  this  way  all  the  w^ay  across  and  then  begin 
on  the  next  row,  always  beginning  with  the  inside  strand  or  leaving  one 
loose  strand.  There  will  also  be  a  loose  strand  at  the  right  of  each  row. 
Tie  10  rows  of  knots.  There  will  be  fewer  knots  in  each  row.  Now 
slip  out  the  ruler  and  pin  the  bag  to  the  knee  and  knot  the  loose  strands 
at  each  end  together,  thus  securing  the  square  eff"ect.  The  first  row  has 
two  strands  to  be  knotted,  the  next  will  have  four  loose  strands,  the  next 
six  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  row.  Now  tie  the  two  sides  together  at  the 
end,  knot  to  knot,  to  form  the  bottom,  or  tie  one  string  around  all  the 
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loose  ends,  thus  forming  a  tassel.  Drawing  strings  may  be  run  through 
the  top  loops.     More  elaborate  bags  may  be  made  by  combining  knots. 

Recreation. — ^Japanese  tag  is  a  jolly  game.  One  player  is  chaser, 
or  "It",  and  tries  to  touch  or  tag  all  of  the  other  players,  the  one  tagged 
then  becoming  chaser.  In  this  form  of  the  game,  however,  whenever 
a  player  is  touched  or  tagged,  he  must  place  his  left  hand  on  the  spot 
touched,  whether  it  be  his  back,  knee,  elbow,  ankle,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  in  that  position  must  chase  the  other  players.  He  is 
relieved  of  this  position  only  when  he  succeeds  in  tagging  someone  else. 

Japanese  crab  race  is  another  game  full  of  fun.  The  players  are 
lined  up  behind  a  starting  line  in  two  or  more  single  files,  each  containing 
the  same  number.  Opposite  each  file,  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  40 
feet,  a  circle  three  feet  in  diameter  should  be  drawn.  The  game  consists 
in  a  race  run  backwards  on  feet  and  hands  (or  "all  fours")  to  the  circles. 
To  start,  the  first  player  in  each  file  gets  in  position,  with  his  heels  on  the 
starting  line  and  his  back  to  the  circle  for  which  he  is  to  run;  all  start 
together  at  a  signal,  the  player  who  first  reaches  his  circle  scoring  one 
point  for  his  file.  Others  follow  in  turn.  Until  one  has  tried  this,  it  is 
difificult  to  realize  how  thoroughly  the  sense  of  direction  and  the  power 
to  guide  one's  movements  are  lost  while  running  in  such  a  position. 


A  SONG  OF  HATE. 
(Army  Remounts.) 


I  'ates  the  British  army,  an' 
I  'ates  the  army  boots. 

I  'ates  the  sight  o'  rifles,  guns, 
An'  other  things  wot  shoots — 


I  feeds  'im  wiv  a  tten-foot  fork- 
I  grooms  'im  wiv  a  mop. 

'Is  'orrid  eye  is  alius  turned 
To  ketch  me  on  the  'op. 


I  'ates  the  sight  o'  khaki  now: 

It  puts  me  orf  my  feed. 
But  more  than  all  the  bloomin'  lot 

I  'ates  the  Centipede. 


Per'aps  I  'its  'im  not  too  'ard — 
The  Sergint's  sure  to  shout: 

"Stop  bullyin'  that  pore  dumb  mule, 
You  gutter-lickin'  lout!" 


'E's  mine,  'e  is,  to  wash  an'  comb, 
An  clean  'is  bally  teeth; 

An'  go  an'  seek  'im  w'en  'e  strays 
Acrorst  the  flowery  'eath. 


'E  kicks  out  w'en  I  grooms  'im,  an' 
'E  kicks  out  on  the  lead. 

It's  cause  'e  'as  a  'undred  'oofs 
I  calls  'im    "Centipede." 


I  wakes  'im  in  the  mornin',  say 
At  'arf  pars'  five  or  six. 

From  then  until  'e  goes  to  bed 
*E's  at  'is  narsty  tricks. 


I  'ates  'im  in  'is  stables,  an' 
'Is  saddle,  and  'is  cart; 

I  'ates  'im  everlastin's  from 
The  bottom  of  my  'eart ! 

— Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Everlasting  Balkans 

{Continued  from  the  March  number). 

PROFESSOR  L.  E.  HORNING, 
Victoria  College,  Toronto 


But  to  return  to  our  "muttons"  (Turks).  Fear  of  Tamerlane's 
conquests  in  Asia  Minor  delayed  them  for  a  time  in  Europe,  but  they  had 
crushed  the  Serbs  at  Kossovo  (1389),  thus  giving  notice  to  Western 
Christendom  of  the  terrible  conflict  before  it,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  conquered  most  of  what  is  now  called  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  especially  had  taken  Constantinople  in  1453.  The 
importance  of  this  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Under  the  great  ruler, 
Suleiman  I  (1520-66),  the  dominoin  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  further 
extended.  In  the  accompanying  map  the  effort  is  made  to  show  the 
times  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  also  of  loss,  of  the  various  parts  of 
South  East  Europe 

Suleiman  was  a 
worthy  compeer  of 
Charles  V  of  Spain 
and  Germany,  of 
Francis  I  of  France 
and  of  Henry  VIII 
of  England.  During 
his  reign  France  and 
Russia  entered  into 
diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Turks  and 
in  1581  Elizabeth  of 
England  sent  our 
first  ambassador, 
William  Harebone. 
It  was  also  in  Sulei- 
man's reign  that 
Vienna  was  first  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks 
(1529).  After  the 
death  of  Suleiman 
the  forces  of  inner 
decay  and  of  outward 
compulsion  began  to 


Map  3. 


cct-!-r<.f.ns«n  'ips  es 


-Turkish  Empire.     The  first  is  that  of  acquisition ,  the  second 
of  loss  (in  each  case). 
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tell.  Venice,  Austria,  Poland  and  Russia  were  continually  engaged  on 
the  offensive  and  Turkey's  embroilment  with  Mohammedan  countries 
in  the  East  helped  on  the  dismemberment.  Turkey's  history  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  record  of  almost  yearly  treaties 
with  some  one  or  other  of  its  opponents.  After  the  long  war  of  1593- 
1606  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok  in  1606  marks  the  end  of  the  Turk's  era 
of  conquest  in  Europe  with  the  single  exception  of  Podolia. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  fateful  for  the  Turk.  The  long  war 
with  Venice  (1644-69)  weakened  her  greatly  and  Russia  and  Poland  were 
aggressive.  A  momentary  flash  in  the  pan  was  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683  but,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  the  Christian 
forces  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  Coalitions  against  the  Turks  became 
very  common  and  in  1699  the  peace  of  Karlowitz  was  signed,  marking 
the  end  of  the  Turk's  power  of  offence  and  the  first  dismemberment  of 
his  empire. 

The  next  stage  of  the  everlasting  Balkan  question  was:  how  long 
before  the  Turkish  empire  will  fall  to  pieces?  As  events  have  proved, 
a  good  long  time,  and  the  issue  is  still  in  the  balance.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  eyes  of  both  Austria  and  Russia  have  been 
upon  Constantinople,  but  Austria  was  too  busy  at  home  to  accomplish 
much  although  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  goal.  Russia  was  the  real 
aggressor.  She  was  little  affected  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
western  Europe,  but  devoted  her  attention  to  ways  and  means  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  She  cultivated  the  kindred  Slavs  of  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  put  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A  war  with  Turkey 
(1768-74)  was  followed  by  the  important  peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji, 
of  which  the  important  points  were  that  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  were  to  be  open  to  Russia's  vessels  and  that  the  Tsar  was  to 
have  the  right  to  build  a  Greek  church  at  Constantinople.  Thus  Russia 
was  made  a  Black  Sea  power  and  the  Tsar  might  call  himself  the  protector 
of  the  Christians.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Serbia  was  nearly  ripe  for 
revolt. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  changed  the 
current  of  thought  for  a  time.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812), 
Turkey  was  preserved  as  a  neutral  state  and  Russia  was  free  to  assist 
Austria,  Prussia  and  England  to  overthrow  Napoleon's  power  in  1813-15. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  all  these  powers  were  very  anxious  to 
preserve  the  state  of  Europe  as  it  had  been  before  the  great  struggle, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  largely 
the  undoing  of  the  policy  of  reaction  then  inaugurated.  Revolutions 
broke  out  in  neglected  Turkey,  in  Serbia  in  1804,  ending  in  freedom  in 
1817  and  in   Greece  in  1820,  ending  successfully  in  1829.      The  Danu- 
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bian  principalities,  the  present  Roumania,  became  practically  indepen- 
dent in  1829  and  Egypt  under  Mehemet  AH  moved  against  Syria.  The 
important  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (1833)  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  all 
foreign  war  vessels  and  seemed  to  make  Turkey  quite  dependent  upon 
Russia.  In  1841  Mehemet  Ali  was  made  hereditary  pasha  of  Egypt  and 
the  Dardanelles  closed  to  all  warships. 

Russia  deemed  the  time  ripe  to  deal  effectively  with  the  "Sick  Man" 
and  made  proposals  in  1844  and  again  in  1853  that  England  should 
receive  Crete  and  Egypt,  Constantinople  be  made  a  free  city  and  the 
Balkan  states  put  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  and  the  Eastern  Question  slumbered. 

In  1850  arose  the  dispute  about  "Holy  Places"  between  France  and 
Russia  and  the  Crimean  war  resulted  between  Russia,  and  the  Allies, 
France,  England  and  Sardinia.     There  now  began  that  series  of  re\olu- 


Map  4. — The  Balkan  States  as  proposed 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  March  3,  1878. 
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Map  5. — The  Balkan  States  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878. 


tions  and  movements  which  in  the  next  two  decades  or  a  little  more  was  to 
change  thoroughly  the  face  of  Europe.  In  1861  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities were  christened  Roumania  and  in  1866  elected  a  Hohenzollern 
as  ruler.  Greece  drove  Otto  out  in  1862.  Italy  expelled  the  Austrians 
and  achieved  unity  in  1866  and  1870.  Germany,  or  rather  Prussia, 
fought  its  way  to  its  present  unity  in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864, 
Austria  and  Hanover  in  1866  and  France  in  1870-71.  Thus  in  two 
directions  Austria's  expansion  was  made  impossible  and  only  the  road 
to  Constantinople  seemed  open.  In  1875  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
revolted  against  the  Turk  and  Bulgaria  followed  suit.  Russia's  Slav 
and  Orthodox  sympathies  caused  her  to  attack  Turkey.  Except  in  the 
defence  of  Shipka  Pass  and  of  Plevna  the  campaign  was  brief  and  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  1878)  provided  for  the  independence  of 
Roumania,  Servia  and   Montenegro,   for  an  autonomous  Bulgaria  to 
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include  Eastern  Roumelia,  an  indemnity  and  various  other  points. 
England  opposed  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (July,  1878)  re-arranged 
matters.  By  it  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  became  wards  of  Austria. 
But  no  one  was  satisfied  and  the  arrangement  was  short-lived.  Roumania 
became  a  kingdom  in  1881.  Bulgaria  annexed  Eastern  Roumelia  in 
1885,  elected  Alexander  of  Battenberg  ruler  who  stayed  only  two  years, 
to  give  place  in  1887  to  the  present  Tsar,  Ferdinand.  The  careers  of 
Milan  and  Alexander  of  Serbia  were  very  discreditable,  but  King  Peter 
has  regained  the  esteem  of  the  world.  In  1882  England  was  compelled 
to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  France  took  charge  of  Tunis  in 
addition  to  Algiers  and  in  1911-12  Italy  took  possession  of  Tripoli.  The 
Turk  was  out  of  Africa. 

In  1908  the  Young  Turks  came  to  power  in  Constantinople  and  hopes 
were  high  for  some  measure  of  constitutional   government  and  some 
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Map  6.— The  Balkan  States,  October  1 
1912. 


Map  7. — The  Balkan  States  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1913. 


decency  in  affairs.  Vanity  of  Vanities.  Austria  moved  one  step  nearer 
Constantinople  in  1908  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  protected 
by  Germany  "in  shining  armor"  and  Russia,  lamed  by  Japan  in  1904, 
had  to  acquiesce. 

The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by  the  Balkan  allies 
October  3rd,  1913,  and  their  lightning  campaign  made  it  look  as  if  the 
Turk  would  be  cast  out  of  Europe  now.  One  thing  came  out  clearly  in 
the  negotiations  at  London  in  December  and  January,  1913-14,  Austria 
would  not  consent  to  Serbia  retaining  Northern  Albania  and  thus 
obtaining  access  to  the  sea.  The  consequence  was  that  Serbia  insisted 
on  a  larger  portion  of  Macedonia  than  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
Bulgaria  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  fratricidal  contest 
between  Bulgaria  on  the  one  side  and  Greece  and  Serbia  on  the  other, 
backed  up  by  the  mobilization  of  Roumania  made  Bulgaria,  by  the 
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treaty  of  Bucharest,  1913,  lose  most  of  her  vantage-points  and  left  the 
map  of  the  Balkans  quite  different  from  what  had  been  intended.  It  is  said 
that  Bulgaria  had  two  years  ago  a  secret  treaty  with  Germany  in  regard 
to  the  Balkans,  and  the  present  developments  lend  some  colour  to  the 
statement.  At  any  rate  Bulgaria  was  very  sorely  disappointed  in  1913 
and  ready  for  revenge.  Austria,  too,  was  greatly  exercised  by  Serbia's 
progress  and  what  began  to  look  like  a  shutting  of  the  door  of  Constan- 
tinople. Her  hopes  for  the  control  of  that  important  city  and  waterway 
had  been  growing  since  1699  (Karlowitz)  and  she  could  not  lightly  give 
them  up.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  Italian  statesman,  Giolitti,  she  was 
prepared  to  declare  war  against  Serbia  in  the  fall  of  1913  to  further  her 
ends  and  to  prevent  her  own  dismemberment;  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Croatia,  Slavonia  were  all  looking  to  Serbia  and  were  cherishing  the 
Yugoslav  dream.  It  was  generally  said  that  Austria-Hungary  was  the 
next  Sick  Man  of  Europe,  and  certain  it  is  from  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge  that  Germany,  a  few  years  ago,  was  looking  for  a  break  up 
of  the  sister  Empire  as  soon  as  the  aged  ruler  should  pass  to  his  fathers. 

{To  be  continued) 


Some  Naval  Devices 

H.  A.    GRAINGER,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools, 

Mine-laying. 

THE  submarine-mine  is  primarily  the  defence  of  the'  weakernaval 
power,  and  therefore  a  fleet  acting  on  the  defensive,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  requires  more  mine-layers  than  mine- 
sweepers, but  the  reverse  is  the  case  of  the  fleet  acting  on  the  offensive. 
Yet  the  latter  employs  counter  mines  as  one  way  of  destroying  an  enemy's 
mine  field.  Even  the  strongest  fleet  cannot  guard  every  portion  of  a 
long  coast  line  with  many  exposed  harbours.  Judicious  laying  of  mine 
fields  will  often  prevent  raids  by  hostile  submarines  and  torpedo-boats. 
Submarine-mines  can  be  laid  by  any  vessel.  The  British  have  converted 
some  second  class  cruisers  of  3,400-3,600  tons  constructed  in  1891-2  to 
this  use.  These  boats  have  a  speed  of  about  15  knots  and  an  armament 
of  four  4.7  inch  quick-firing  guns.  A  crew  of  150  officers  and  men  man 
the  ship.  The  mines  can  be  automatically  lowered  into  the  water  as  the 
vessel  steams  along. 


The  Western  Front:  Battle  of  the  Somme 

(Continued  from  the  March  number) 

E.    L.   DANIHER,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

Second  Phase:  Clearing  the  Heights.— The  Allied  programme 
of  the  second  phase  was  filled  with  work  north  of  the  Somme,  except  one 
effort  of  the  French  southward  from  Estr^es.  Just  south  of  the  Somme 
the  French  line  formed  a  dangerous  pocket,  running  from  Biaches  to  the 
outskirts  of  Barleux  and  then  abruptly  turning  westward  to  Estr^es. 
This  pocket  must  be  enlarged  southward.  The  purpose  was  completely 
achieved  during  the  next  week;  about  3,000  Germans  were  made  prisoners 
and  the  line  now  stretched  on  from  Barleux  in  the  direction  of  Lihons. 

North  of  the  Somme  a  most  difficult  task  was  presented.  The  third 
line  could  not  be  attacked  through  the  three-mile  opening  in  the  second 
line;  the  gains  must  be  extended  west  of  Bazentin-le-Petit  and  east  of 
Longueval,  Especially  in  the  latter  direction  for  a  second  reason;  the 
salient  at  Longueval  was  positively  dangerous.  The  British  and  French 
line  south  to  the  Somme  must  be  swung  up  in  line  with  the  main  front 
west  to  east,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  German  defence  captured. 
This  completion  of  the  capture  of  the  second  system  of  trenches,  together 
with  the  clearance  of  the  plateau,  comprises  the  second  phase  of  the 
operations  of  the  Somme. 

From  the  Somme  north-eastward  runs  a  valley  through  the  ridge 
above  mentioned.  In  this  valley  is  the  small  town  of  Combles,  and  at 
the  far  end,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley  are  the  villages 
of  Morval  and  Sailly-Saillisel,  respectively.  The  former  was  designated 
as  the  ultimate  British  objective;  and  the  latter  as  that  of  the  French. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  their  spheres  of  action  lay  down  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  This  would  necessitate  the  capture  by  the  British 
of  Guillemont  and  Ginchy,  and  Lenze  and  Bouleaux  Woods.  The 
French  must  take  in  turn  Maurepas,  Le  Forest,  Raucourt,  and  Fregi- 
court.  Combles,  it  was  considered,  would  be  rendered  untenable  by  this 
movement  up  each  side. 

So  much  for  the  plans  that  were  being  made  during  the  second  half 
of  July.  In  actual  fighting  the  struggle  for  this  same  period  was  centred 
farther  west,  at  Pozieres.  This  section  was  defended  by  the  Prussian 
Guards  most  stubbornly.  Some  of  their  regiments  were  almost  annihi- 
lated.    But   Pozieres  was   taken   and   the   line  moved  near  Thiepval. 
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Throughout  August  the  British  battled  vainly  to  the  west  of  Combles; 
Guillemont  was  taken  and  lost  time  after  time.  Nor  did  the  French, 
fighting  south  of  Combles,  fare  much  better,  gaining  Maurepas  alone. 
The  Germans  were  stiffening  their  defence;  their  strong  fortifications 
had  given  them  the  necessary  time  to  send  up  reinforcements. 

During  the  first  half  of  September,  however,  the  Allies  renewed  their 
efforts  in  a  general  assault  on  the  whole  front.  The  British  stormed 
Guillemont  and,  later,  Ginchy  also.  The  French  moved  on  too,  cap- 
turing Le  Forest  south  of  Combles  and  Clery  on  the  Somme. 

Morval  and  Sailly-Saillisel  to  the  east  and  Thiepval  to  the  west 
presented  two  very  difficult  problems;  each  of  these  parts  of  the  front 
commanded  all  the  ground  round  it,  and  there  was  no  sheltered  way  of 
approach.  The  only  solution  was  to  push  on  in  the  British  centre. 
Accordingly  on  September  15,  an  attack  was  made  over  this  sector. 
It  met  with  almost  immediate  success;  by  September  18,  Flers,  (the 
occasion  of  the  first  use  of  the  "tanks"),  and  ground  to  the  south-east 
toward  Morval,  together  with  Martinpuich  and  Courcelette  to  the  west, 
fell  to  the  British.  (It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  the  Canadians 
acquitted  themselves  so  commendably) .  This  fine  drive  is  comparable 
to  the  work  of  the  first  days  of  July.  In  a  similar  drive  a  week  later  the 
British  carried  Morval,  Lesboeufs  and  Guendecourt.  The  French, 
acting  jointly  in  this  latter  attack,  carried  the  villages  of  Raucourt  and 
Fregicourt  east  of  Combles.  And  as  a  result  of  these  successes  the 
enemy  evacuated  Combles. 

The  ridge  was  now  practically  cleared.  Only  Thiepval  on  the 
western  end  held  out.  This  position  may  fairly  be  described  as  being 
as  nearly  impregnable  as  nature,  science,  and  the  unstinted  labour  of 
nearly  two  years  could  make  it.  Here  were  the  oft-heard-of  redoubts — 
Zollern,  Stuff,  Schwaben,  and  Mouquet  Farm — as  well  as  the  village 
itself.  But  an  attack  was  launched  in  such  magnitude  as  to  guarantee 
success,  and  so  quickly  that  the  enemy  had  had  no  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow  farther  east.     The  whole  position  was  stormed  on  September  26. 

Thus  was  the  second  phase,  of  clearing  the  heights,  brought  to  a 
close.  The  French  were  still  battling  for  the  narrow  and  most  difficult 
country  around  Sailly-Saillisel.  Otherwise  the  Allies  had  complete 
control.  During  the  seven  weeks,  July  15th  to  September  2nd,  it  was  a 
closely-contested  struggle,  a  real  test  of  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  two  opposing  forces.  But  by  September  3rd,  in  the  capture  of 
Guillemont,  the  Allied  forces  had  established  a  fighting  superiority.  The 
number  of  prisoners  and  guns  captured  during  the  September  part  of  the 
second  phase,  compares  quite  favourably  with  the  records  of  the  first 
phase  up  to  July  18th. 
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Third  Phase:  Down  Hill. — In  the  direction  of  Bapaume  nothing 
formidable  seemed  to  present  itself  against  a  successful  drive  down  the 
northern  slope — the  hopeful  third  phase  of  the  Allied  offensive.  Though 
the  enemy  had  been  feverishly  constructing  defences,  nothing  like  the 
former  ones  could  be  prepared  in  the  time  afforded.  But  it  was  desirable 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  dealing  the  blow. 

Eaucourt  and  Le  Sars  were  taken  during  the  first  week  Of  October, 
and  all  promised  well  for  the  future.  Unfortunately  at  this  juncture 
very  unfavourable  weather  set  in  and  continued  with  scarcely  a  break 
during  the  remainder  of  October  and  the  early  part  of  November.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  fierce  fighting  around  the  Butte  de  Warlen- 
court  took  place;  it  was  stormed  and  lost  time  and  again,  and  finally 
rested  in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  French  captured  the  village  of  Sailly- 
Saillisel  in  mid-October,  but  the  moment  for  decisive  action  was  rapidly 
passing  away,  while  the  weather  showed  no  signs  of  improving.  By 
this  time,  too,  the  ground  had  already  become  so  bad  that  nothing 
less  than  a  prolonged  period  of  drying  weather,  which  at  that  season 
of  the  year  was  most  unlikely  to  occur,  would  suit  the  Allied  purpose. 
All  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  form  of  local  readjustments  and  improvements,  awaiting  more 
favourable  conditions. 

The  weather  cleared  about  November  10th  and  General  Haig  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  a  brilliant  attack  on  the  salient  north  of  Thiepval. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations  more  than  7,000  prisoners  were  taken; 
strongly  fortified  positions  were  reduced;  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the 
Ancre  were  secured.  This  latter  advantage  was  considerable,  as  bad 
weather  was  again  upon  them,  and  largely  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

General  Results. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  heavy  autumn 
rains  prevented  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  favourable  situation 
created  by  the  Allied  ac^vance,  yet  the  three  main  objects  had  already 
been  achieved.  Verdun  had  been  relieved;  the  main  German  forces  had 
been  held  on  the  Western  Front;  and  the  enemy's  strength  had  been  very 
considerably  worn  down. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these,  General  Haig  declares  that  fully  half  the 
enemy  forces  engaged  on  the  western  front  suffered  defeat;  he  states 
that  the  morale  of  many  of  the  divisions  was  perceptibly  lowered;  he 
estimates  their  losses  in  men  and  material  as  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  Allies.  The  trophies  of  victory  amounted  to  130  heavy 
guns,  173  field  guns,  981  machine-guns,  215  trench-mortars,  and  73,000 
officers  and  men.  A  little  over  half  of  these  captures  are  credited  to  the 
British. 
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And  in  the  case  of  the  British  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
splendid  results  were  obtained  by  the  new  armies,  most  of  the  men  of 
which  had  first  taken  up  a  rifle  within  the  last  18  months.  These 
soldiers  showed  they  could  carry  drives  or  could  endure  the  toilsome 
gruelling.  The  balance  of  the  credit  can  be  placed  in  improvement  along 
three  particular  lines — efficient  staff  work,  superior  aircraft  service,  and 
the  wonderful  co-operation  of  artillery  and  infantry. 

Operations  Elsewhere  than  on  the  Somme. — While  required  to 
give  precedence  in  all  respects  to  the  Somme  armies,  the  Allied  forces 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  front  were  not  without  their  allotted  tasks. 
Theirs  was  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Allied  line  at  every  point,  of  keep- 
ing the  enemy  in  front  of  them  engaged,  and  of  learning  of  his  dispositions 
through  the  medium  of  trench  raids.  All  these  duties  were  splendidly 
met. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the  French  at  Verdun  carried  out  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work  to  the  north-east  of  that  fortress.  The  Germans 
had  felt  safe  in  weakening  the  line  east  of  the  Meuse  where  the  fighting 
of  the  Spring  had  taken  place.  In  a  grand  assault  on  December  15th, 
and  three  days  following,  an  important  sector  of  the  ground  was  recovered 
to  the  north-east  of  Verdun — a  region  six  miles  wide  and  over  two  miles 
deep.  Included  in  this  area  were  Vacherauville,  Hardaumont,  and 
Pepper  Ridge.  The  captures  netted  115  cannon,  44  bomb-throwers, 
107  machine-guns,  and  11,383  prisoners.  The  aggressive  Nivelle, 
shortly  to  become  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French,  assisted  by 
General  Retain,  planned  and  executed  this  coup  that  so  fittingly  and 
advantageously  ended  the  1916  campaign,  the  earnest  of  an  even  more 
successful  campaign  in  1917. 


A  Perplexing  Question. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  head  of 'the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  tells  in  LippincoU's 
Magazine  the  story  of  an  expedition  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  Southern  States,  some  years  ago,  to  observe  a  solar  eclipse. 

The  day  before  the  event,  one  of  the  professors  said  to  an  old  coloured  man  who  was 
employed  in  the  household  where  the  astronomer  was  quartered: 

"Sam,  if  you  will  watch  your  chickens  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  find  that  they'll 
all  go  to  roost  at  eleven  o'clock." 

Sam,  as  might  be  expected,  was  skeptical,  but  at  the  appointed  hour  the  heavens 
were  darkened,  and  the  chickens,  as  foretold,  retired  to  roost.  At  this  the  old  negro's 
amazement  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  sought  out  the  man  of  science. 

"  Perfessor,"  said  he,  "  how  long  ago  did  you  know  dem  chickens  would  go  to  roost?  " 

"About  a  year  ago,"  said  the  professor,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Well,  ef  dat  don't  beat  all!"  was  Sam's  preplexed  reply.  "Why,  perfessor,  a  year 
ago  dem  chickens  wa'n't  even  hatched!" 


The  Scene  of 


Italy's  Part  in  the  War 

W.   C.    FERGUSON,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Take  your  map   of   Italy  or  of  Austria  and 
Conflict  observe    closely    the    boundary    which    separates 

these  countries  from  each  other.  You  will  then 
see  how  the  Alps  sweep  in  a  great  semi-circle  from  the  French  frontier 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  Adriatic,  then 
south  in  a  range  known  as  the  Carso.  This  mighty  succession  of  rocky 
peaks  forms  a  natural  bulwark  for  Italy,  cutting  it  off  from  the  nations 
on  the  north.  But  in  two  places  this  natural  sweep  of  the  Alps  is  dented 
towards  the  south,  in  the  Trentino  region  in  the  west  and  in  the  Trieste 
region  of  the  upper  Adriatic.  Austria,  by  stretching  down  at  these 
two  points,  has  firmly  established  her  sway  over  populations  which  are 
largely  of  Italian  origin.  Her  control  of  the  Trentino  dates  from  the 
time  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Trieste  region  from  the  war  of  1866.  These 
two  regions  form  what  is  known  to  the  Italian  people  as  "Italia  irre- 
denta" or  Italy  unredeemed. 

Thp  An<st  *  When    war    was    declared    between    the    two 

pj  countries  on  May  23rd,  1915,  Austria  was  more 

prepared  for  the  struggle  than  her  rival.  Possessing 
the  passes  and  ranges  to  the  farthest  south,  she  had  fortified  these  natural 
strongholds  by  the  mounting  of  heavy  guns  in  such  a  way  as  to  dominate 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  their  approaches  to  the  north  and  east. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  still  in  process  of  formation  and  resources  in 
munitions  were  meagre.  The  delay  of  the  Giolitti  ministry  in  deciding 
on  a  policy  and  the  presence  of  a  strong  pro-German  element  in  the 
governing  class  caused  dissensions  which  injured  the  plans  of  the  Italian 
military  staff.  All  these  things  were  well  known  to  the  Austrians,  whose 
chief  strategic  plan  involved  a  swift  descent  on  the  plains  and  a  campaign 
against  Lombardy  and  Venetia  which  would  emulate  in  frightfulness  that 
of  the  German  army  in  Belgium.  By  land,  sea,  and  air  the  attack  would 
be  made  and  Italy  would  soon  be  brought  to  her  knees  to  sue  for  peace. 
For  this  end  an  army  of  300,000  was  concentrated  on  the  Italian  frontiers. 

n««^«  1  n   J  .  But  General  Cadorna  struck  first.     The  Italian 

General  Cadorna  s  ,  j    i      j 

Strokp  troops  began  to  move,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared, 

with  a  celerity  and  strategy  which  made  up  for  the 

inferiority  in  guns  and  munitions.     The  western  army  operating  against 

the  Trentino  was  composed  of  400,000  and  a  second  army  of  600,000 
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began  an  advance  against  the  great  seaport  of  Trieste.  This  rich  prize 
is  only  about  ten  days'  march  from  the  frontier,  by  a  route  following 
the  sea-coast  over  a  comparatively  level  stretch  of  country.  To  take 
the  city  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  task;  to  hold  it  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible.  Back  of  Trieste,  in  semi-circular  shape,  sweep  the 
Carso  mountains  on  every  crest  of  which  the  Austrians  had  posted  "heavy 
batteries  which  commanded  the  whole  plain. 

.-  J.-.      ^  The  Italian  commanders  decided  therefore  that 

Along  the  Isonzo    .  ...  -^    r    ^  ^         .    i    n  ^u 

_  it  was  a  military  necessity  nrst  to  control  all  the 

approaches  and  mountain  defences  circling  about 
Trieste.  To  this  end  an  attack  was  made  against  the  positions  along 
the  Isonzo  river,  with  the  town  of  Gorizia  as  the  main  objective. 
Anticipating  this,  the  Austrians  had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  by  the 
breaking  of  a  dam  had  swollen  the  river,  already  high  with  the  spring 
floods.  The  Italians,  by  exerting  great  skill  and  persistence,  finally 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  crossing  and  captured  the  town  of  Monfalcone 
on  June  9th.  This  gave  them  a  foothold  on  the  sea-shore  and  farther 
north  an  attack  was  begun  against  Tolmino  on  the  other  side  of  Gorizia. 
Then  began  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  gaining  control  of  the  elevated 
positions.  This  required  the  movement  of  troops  along  mountain  roads, 
narrow,  winding,  and  precipitous;  the  placing  of  heavy  guns  on  great 
heights  by  means  of  special  machinery  devised  by  Italian  engineers;  and 
the  fortifying  of  the  mountain  sides.  Nowhere  have  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  greater  than  those  which  faced  the 
brave  troops  of  Italy.  In  these  operations  the  Alpini,  or  mountain 
troops,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  wonderful  bravery  and  en- 
durance. 

Summarv  Meanwhile   the    mobilisation   of   the   nation's 

q£  xy.  forces  was  going  on  apace.     But  the  army  was 

1915  Camnaiffn  using  ammunition  much  faster  than  the  country 

could  produce  it.  Added  to  this  the  winter  was 
coming  on,  whose  severity  in  the  Alps  would  make  offensive  warfare 
almost  impossible.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  have  recourse  to  trench  war- 
fare and  to  hold  what  had  been  gained.  But  in  this  short  campaign 
of  a  few  months  much  had  been  accomplished.  At  the  close  of  1915 
Italy  was  in  possession  of  all  the  important  heights  and  passes.  In  the 
west  the  army  had  advanced  about  twenty  miles  along  the  whole  frontier 
and  had  captured  the  town  of  Rovereto,  half  way  to  the  city  of  Trent,  as 
well  as  numerous  lesser  towns  and  strategic  positions.  In  the  west  the 
army  had  advanced  twenty-five  miles  on  the  way  to  Trieste  and  captured 
twelve  important  towns,  including  Monfalcone,  Gradisca,  Grado,  San 
Pietro  and  other  important  posts. 
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,      p  In   the   month   of   May,    1916,   the  Austrlans 

-^  .  began  their  great  offensive  in  the  Trentino.     It 

Austrian  Drive  ^  j  j  u     •  .         .       i.  i-  i   • 

-  .    .^  was  precedea   by  intense  trench  fighting  on  the 

Isonzo,  a  ruse  commonly  adopted  by  the  enemy 
when  concentrating  on  another  front.  Superior  in  cannon  and  in  men 
which  had  been  drawn  in  great  part  from  the  Russian  front,  they  suddenly 
swept  down  on  the  Italian  trenches  with  irresistible  force  and  poured 
into  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  of  the  Brenta.  The  object  was  two-fold, 
to  plunder  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  and  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  Italian  armies.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  and  if  successful  would 
have  ended  in  a  great  disaster  for  the  Italian  nation.  But  Cadorna's 
men,  though  driven  back  as  far  as  historic  Veneto,  held  stubbornly  to  the 
task.  The  important  towns  of  Asiago  and  Arsiero  were  practically 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Italians,  rein- 
forced in  men  and  guns,  resumed  the  offensive,  driving  the  Austrians 
back  with  great  losses  in  soldiers  and  guns.  The  end  of  the  month  saw 
the  enemy  completely  foiled  in  his  attempt,  having  lost  160,000  men  in 
the  struggle. 

my,     -ri  11     s  Having  defeated  the  Austrians'  plans  in  the 

^     .   .  Trentino,  the  Italian  military  staff  concentrated 

Gorizia  ,    .  ^         ,  i      -         /^    a         ^ 

their  resources  tor  an  Isonzo  oriensive.     Un  August 

7th  the  Austrian  strongholds  on  the  lower  Isonzo  and  the  bridgehead  of 
Gorizia  were  taken.  Two  days  later  the  city  itself  was  captured  after  a 
battle  in  which  the  Italian  forces  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
bravery  and  skill  in  attack.  Besides  great  quantities  of  material  aban- 
doned in  hasty  flight,  the  Italians  took  in  the  three  days'  fighting  over 
18,000  prisoners. 

mr^     ^  The  autumn  of  1916  witnessed  the  beginning 

CflmnjnVn  ^^  operations  against  the  positions  on  the  Carso 

plains  and  the  heights  which  give  access  to  the 
city  of  Trieste.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  drive  was  in  full  swing 
and  had  already  brought  the  fierce-fighting  Italians  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coveted  and  "unredeemed"  seaport  which  commands  the  upper 
Adriatic.  But  the  advent  of  winter  has  brought  a  cessation  of  strong 
offensive  action  and  it  will  be  in  the  spring  that  Italy  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, complete  the  conquest  of  both  the  Trentino  and  the  Carso. 

Work  of  the  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the 

jT  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  has  done  signal  service  to  the 

cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  co-operating  with  the  land  forces,  the  navy  took 
the  ports  of  Grado  and  Porto  Buso  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     Later 
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it  succeded  in  bottling  up  the  main  Austrian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pola. 
Several  minot  engagements  have  taken  place,  with  the  honours  resting 
with  the  Italian  fleet,  which  has  captured  or  sunk  several  submarines 
and  transports.  The  navy  has  assisted  materially  in  lessening  the 
submarine  danger  to  the  transports  and  merchant  vessels  of  the  Allies. 
It  also  made  possible  the  escape  of  the  main  part  of  Serbia's  defeated 
army  and  acted  as  convoy  for  the  Italian  forces  which  are  now  in  the 
Balkans  to  assist  the  armies  of  General  Sarrail. 


Some  Naval  Offensive  and  Defensive  Devices 

Torpedoes. 

A  modern  torpedo  varies  in  length  from  14  to  19  feet  and  weighs  up  to 
half  a  ton.  It  has  an  extreme  range  of  4,000  yards,  or  just  over  2.25 
miles.  The  latest  pattern  Whitehead  torpedo  is  propelled  by  com- 
pressed air  stored  in  that  section  of  the  weapon  known  as  the  air-chamber. 
The  air  on  being  released  is  heated  and  expanded  in  a  tiny  three  or  four 
cylinder  engine  which  operates  twin  screws.  The  war  head  contains 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  wet  gun-cotton  which  is  exploded  on  the 
torpedo  striking  an  object.  It  maintains  a  speed  of  42  knots  for  1000 
yards,  which  gradually  decreases  until  it  would  average  about  28  knots 
for  4,000  yards.  Thus  if  discharged  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  it  reaches 
its  object  in  about  45  seconds.'  They  are  fired  into  the  sea  from  surface 
or  submerged  tubes,  and  on  striking  the  water  are  propelled  by  their  own 
engines  in  an  absolutely  straight  course  towards  the  target.  The 
accuracy  is  automatically  controlled  by  a  rotating  wheel,  the  gyroscope. 
When  fired  from  the  surface  the  torpedo  sinks  immediately  to  a  depth  of 
about  ten  to  fourteen  feet  and  maintains  this  depth  until  it  strikes  its 
object.  This  extent  of  submersion  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  destroy 
an  approaching  torpedo  by  gun-fire. 

Mosquito- Fleet — "Sea  Wasps". 

A  very  efi^ective  submarine  chaser  recently  employed  by  the  hundreds 
is  a  motor  boat  some  eighty  feet  in  length  which  draws  only  four  and  a  half 
feet  of  water.  As  a  torpedo  travels  at  a  depth  of  from  twice  to  three 
times  this,  it  is  free  from  any  possibility  of  such  an  attack.  These 
"wasps"  have  a  speed  of  twenty  knots,  which  is  greater  than  most 
submarines.  Each  "chaser"  is  armed  with  a  three-inch  rapid-fire  gun 
mounted  on  the  forward  deck.  A  submarine  is  very  vulnerable  to  such 
a  weapon. 


The  Submarine  Blockade 

[Some  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  German  submarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain 
gathered  from  various  reliable  sources  for  class  use.  ] 

JOHN   B.    BRENNAN,    B.A. 

Principal,  Queen  Victoria  Public  School,  Toronto 

IT  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  practice  of  belligerents  at  the  out- 
set of  a  war  to  forbid  by  proclamation  all  trade  on  the  part  of 
neutrals  with  the  enemy  and  to  treat  as  enemies  all  those  who  dis- 
regarded this  proclamation.  Early  in  the  17th  century,  however,  the 
validity  of  such  a  practice  came  into  question,  because  it  was  felt  that 
it  imposed  on  the  commerce  of  neutrals  an  inconvenience  not  justified 
by  any  adequate  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  warring  nations.  The 
practice  has  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

Belligerents  have  still  maintained,  and  neutrals  have  never  questioned 
their  right,  the  practice  of  intercepting  supplies  going  overseas  to  an 
enemy  under  certain  conditions,  viz.,  when  a  belligerent  has  invested 
an  enemy's  ports  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  enemy  to  surrender 
from  the  failure  of  supplies,  and  for  that  object  a  stoppage  of  all  supplies 
to  such  ports  has  become  a  necessary  operation  of  war.  When  the  ports 
of  a  nation  have  been  so  invested  as  to  prevent  any  ships  from  entering 
or  leaving  its  harbours,  such  nation  is  said  to  be  under  blockade. 

As  a  blockade  seriously  interferes  with  the  ordinary  commercial 
right  of  trading  with  every  place,  international  law  carefully  limits  its 
operation.  The  general  principle  laid  down  is  this:  belligerents  are  not 
entitled  to  do  anything  likely  to  incommode  neutrals  more  than  it 
benefits  themselves.  Neutrals  are  therefore  entitled  to  disregard  a 
blockade  except  it  be  effective,  that  is,  unless  the  country  blockaded  be 
invested  by  a  fleet  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels 
to  or  from  its  ports.  It  is  also  recognized  that  notification  of  a  blockade 
should  be  formally  given  before  it  is  enforced,  and  that  neutral  vessels 
be  granted  permission  to  depart,  carrying  with  them  any  cargo  which 
they  may  already  have  on  board.  When  a  blockade  has  been  declared, 
any  one  running  it  does  so  at  his  own  peril.  The  blockade  runner's  own 
government  cannot  by  international  law  protect  him  from  forfeiting  his 
1  essel,  its  cargo,  and  his  liberty,  if  he  be  captured  by  the  blockading  fleet. 
The  laws  relative  to  the  use  of  the  seas  in  war  time  by  neutral  nations 
have  from  time  to  time  been  determined  by  a  conference  of  the  nations. 
The  last  conference  of  the  powers  was  held  at  London  in  1908  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  interfere  with  neutrals' 
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traders.     The  discussions  which  took  place  and  the  resolutions  which 
resulted  are  comprised  under  four  heads: 

I.     What  articles  shall  be  deemed  contraband. 
II.     The  doctrine  of  the  continuous  voyage. 

III.  The  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  at  sea. 

IV.  The  rules  regarding  blockade. 

I. — Regarding  contraband  it  was  finally  decided  to  recognize  three 
classes  of  goods:  (a)  absolute  contraband — munitions  or  articles  used 
exclusively  in  war;  (b)  conditional  contraband,  including  such  articles 
as  clothing  and  foodstuffs;  (c)  a  free  list,  consisting  of  such  articles  as 
cotton,  wool,  jute,  rubber,  hides — in  short  all  things  used  for  industrial 
purposes. 

II. — The  doctrine  of  the  continuous  voyage  aroused  much  discussion, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  "that  absolute  contraband  is  always  subject  to 
seizure  when  being  conveyed  to  a  belligerent  nation,  whether  the  voyage 
be  direct  or  indirect,  and  that  ultimate  destination  alone  justifies  seizure 
of  contraband",  but  the  doctrine  was  not  made  to  apply  to  conditional 
contraband.  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  experiences  of  the  present 
war  that  this  decision  was  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  her  isolated  position.  A  country  like  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, bordered  by  neutrals,  could  import  all  the  foodstuffs  and  other 
conditional  contraband  she  needed  through  neutral  ports  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease,  while  every  cargo  of  such  goods  bound  for  the 
island  ports  of  Great  Britain  would  be  liable  to  stoppage  and  seizure. 
The  British,  having  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  navy  to  protect 
neutral  commerce  as  well  as  their  own,  did  not  offer  much  opposition  to 
this  resolution. 

III. — When  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  captured  neutral  vessels 
came  to  be  considered,  Britain,  Spain  and  Holland  were  opposed  to  the 
destruction  of  captured  neutrals  under  any  circumstances.  The  United 
States  wished  to  make  provision  for  the  sinking  of  a  neutral  in  extreme 
cases  such  as  the  presence  of  plague  or  of  unseaworthiness.  Germany 
stood  out  for  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  a  neutral  if  the  captor 
considered  himself  or  the  success  of  his  operations  endangered  by  pre- 
serving the  neutral.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  by  Article  48,  "that  a 
neutral  vessel  that  had  been  captured  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
captor;  she  must  be  taken  into  such  port  as  is  proper  for  the  determina- 
tion there  of  all  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  prize." 

While  this  was  intended  to  be  the  general  method  of  procedure  in 
dealing  with  captured  neutrals,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  was 
allowed  by  Article  49  which   permitted   the  belligerent  to   destroy  a 
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neutral  which  would  be  liable  to  condemnation  if  preserving  her  involved 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  warship  or  the  success  of  the  operations  in 
which  she  is  engaged  at  the  time.  It  was  provided  also  that  in  such  a 
case  all  persons  on  board  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed  must  be  placed  in 
safety,  and  that  the  ship's  papers  and  all  documents  needed  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  capture  must  be  taken  on  board  the  warship.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  point  that  such  destruction  was  to  be  an  exceptional  case, 
and  was  lawful  only  if  the  vessel  was  liable  to  condemnation  upon  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

IV. — The  old  doctrine  of  blockade  demanded  that  it  should  be 
tnaintained  by  an  encircling  line  of  stationary  warships  a  certain  distance 
off  the  blockaded  coast,  but  the  conference  recognized  that  with  modern 
mine-laying  operations,  the  use  of  the  wireless  and  the  changed  conditions 
of  naval  warfare,  the  old  rule  required  a  readjustment.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  essential  condition  of  a  blockade  should  be  that  it  be 
effective,  and  that  it  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy  coast-line.  The  question  of  whether  a 
blockade  was  effective  or  not  was  "a  question  of  fact".  It  was  also 
determined  that  a  blockade  must  not  extend  beyond  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  the  enemy  nor  bar  access  to  neutral  ports  or  coasts. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the  conference.  The 
decisions  arrived  at  are  known  as  the  Declaration  of  London.  The 
Declaration  was  duly  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers.  It 
had  been  the  intention  to  establish  an  International  Prize  Court  at  the 
Hague,  which  court  would  be  governed  in  its  findings  by  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  but  the  Declaration  was  never  ratified  by  the 
governments  concerned.  However,  it  stood  in  international  law  as  a 
document  representing  the  consent  of  the  powers  as  to  what  should 
be  law  if  a  competent  court  were  established  to  enforce  its  terms  and 
was  therefore  morally  binding  on  all  the  nations  whose  representatives 
had  signed  it. 

A  nation's  conduct  must  be  judged  by  her  actions  in  war  time  no  less 
than  by  her  action  in  time  of  peace.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  present 
war,  Germany  has  shown  a  ruthless  disregard  not  only  for  international 
law,  but  for  the  laws  of  humanity.  Her  unwarranted  and  treacherous 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  her  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  population  in  the  districts  she  was  by  force  of  arms  able  to  occupy, 
indicated  only  too  clearly  that  Germany  was  determined  to  be  a  law 
unto  herself.  At  once,  too,  she  began  to  lay  mines  of  a  forbidden  type 
around  the  English  coasts.  This  was  illegal,  in  so  much  as  it  endangered 
peaceful  shipping.  To  meet  this  Britain  removed  copper,  metallic  ore, 
rubber  and  other  things  from  the  free  list  and  made  them  conditional 
contraband,  but  on  Germany's  insistence  on  illegal  methods,  she  finally 
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made  them  absolute  contraband  and  included  in  the  list  such  articles  as 
nickel,  aluminum  and  wire.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
diminished  Germany's  supplies  to  so  great  an  extent  that  in  January 
of  last  year  the  German  government  placed  all  foodstuffs  under  its 
control.  So  effectually  did  the  British  and  French  navies  do  their  duty 
that  in  desperation  Germany  proclaimed  a  war-zone  for  the  operation 
of  submarines.  Her  navy,  bottled  up  as  it  was  in  the  Kiel  canal,  could 
not  enable  her  to  declare  a  blockade  under  recognized  rules.  Neverthe- 
less she  declared  a  blockade  by  establishing  a  war  zone  which  included  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  part  of  the  French  coast  and 
within  which  she  proclaimed  her  intention  of  operating  with  submarines 
not  only  against  war  vessels  as  hitherto,  but  against  merchant  ships  and 
neutrals  presumed  to  be  carrying  contraband.  In  fact  all  neutrals, 
irrespective  of  cargo  or  destination,  were  warned  that  they  approached 
the  British  coasts  within  this  zone  at  their  peril.  To  this  Britain  and 
France  replied  by  declaring  that  all  goods  of  German  destination,  origin, 
or  ownership,  were  to  be  treated  as  contraband,  and  neutral  vessels 
suspected  of  carrying  such  goods  were  liable  to  be  detained  and  taken 
into  port  for  examination  when  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  countries 
adjacent  to  Germany. 

The  culmination  of  these  measures  of  reprisal  came  on  February  1st, 
1917,  when  Germany,  in  her  endeavour  to  starve  Great  Britain,  as  she 
herself  has  been  starved,  declared  her  intention  of  extending  her  sub- 
marine warfare.  She  proclaimed  that  on  and  after  that  date  all  vessels 
entering  the  zone  marked  out  for  the  operation  of  her  submarines  would 
be  sunk  without  warning.  By  this  diabolical  measure  she  hopes  to 
annihilate  British  commerce.  She  is  staking  all  on  her  submarines  and 
if  her  expectation  of  sinking  a  million  tons  of  shipping  per  month  should 
be  realized,  the  effect  would  be  very  weakening  to  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

The  question  at  present  uppermost  is — ^Will  the  vaunted  undersea 
terrors  of  Germany  succeed  in  their  aim?  If  we  have  any  doubt  of  Great 
Britain's  ability  to  cope  with  this  new  danger  it  is  because  we  have  not 
fully  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  Germany  has  undertaken,  or 
because  we  have  not  thoughtfully  considered  the  immensity  of  the 
shipping  resources  and  the  port  facilities  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  connection,  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  points  out  the 
following  interesting  facts:  In  the  coastline  of  the  British  Isles  (1,600 
nautical  miles  measured  from  headland  to  headland)  there  are  119  ports, 
80  of  which  are,  even  at  low  tide,  open  to  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water. 
There  are  more  bays  and  navigable  indentations  than  in  any  other  coast 
line  of  equal  length  in  the  world.  In  an  ordinary  peace  year  an  average 
of  214  ships  from  foreign  ports  and  780  ships  engaged  in  coast  trade 
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arrive  at  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  every  day  in  the  year.  The  tonnage 
of  the  British  merchant  marine  is  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  those 
of  all  other  nations  combined.  It  includes  12,000  ships,  of  which  num- 
ber about  2,800  sailing  vessels  and  5,300  steamships  are  engaged  in  the 
home  trade.  About  4,000  ships,  averaging  2,500  tons  net,  sail  between 
British  and  foreign  ports.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  steam  vessels 
(aggregate  capacity  1,788,000  tons)  were  under  construction  in  British 
shipyards  at  the  end  of  1916. 

Even  if  the  Germans  have  500  submarines  for  use  in  the  blockade, 
this  is  an  average  of  about  four  for  each  of  the  119  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  a  submarine,  being  dependent  upon  a  base  or  a  "  mother 
ship"  cannot  be  on  duty  continuously.  Hence  an  average  of  two  per 
port  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  German  claims. 
"Two  submarines  to  a  port  could  hardly  maintain  a  blockade  in  the 
condition  which  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  international  law  has 
required  to  give  it  recognition  among  neutrals". 

Although  the  U-boat  is  at  present  a  real  menace  its  effectiveness  as  a 
war  machine  is  being  diminished  daily.  Up  to  the  present  (February 
26th)  the  submarine  warfare  is  falling  far  behind  the  schedule  laid  out 
for  it,  and  from  the  first  of  February  last  when  Germany's  murderous 
scheme  became  operative  the  daily  average  toll  has  been  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. It  has  been  stated  by  Lord  Curzon  and  Admiral  Beresford  that 
Great  Britain  had  15,850,000  tons  of  shipping  on  February  1st.  At  the 
daily  average  rate  maintained  by  the  submarines  since  then  (11,839 
tons  per  day)  it  would  take  1,338  days  for  the  submarines  to  sink  all 
British  ships,  even  provided  that  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain  remained 
idle  while  the  submarines  were  operating. 


The  following  stories  contain  a  moral  sufficiently  clear  to  student-teachers  and  others 
who  are  required  to  "develop"  the  obvious,  and  to  "teach"  twelve-year-olds  matter 
which  an  eight-year-old  should  remember  with  one  "telling." 

Alice  came  home  from  school  in  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm,  "O,  mother,  we  had 
a  nature  study  lesson  on  the  pumpkin.  We  learned  that  though  the  seed  is  yellow  the 
vine  will  be  green." 

"Yes,  dear,  and  what  colour  will  the  flower  be?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Alice.  "O,  yes,  you  do;  we  have  pumpkin  flowers  in  our 
garden.     Just  think." 

"We're  not  supposed  to  know  what  colour  it  will  be  till  we're  teached,"  said  Alice 
indignantly. 

To  the  same  end  points  this  story  vouched  for  by  a  graduate  of  Geneseo  (N.Y.) 
Normal  School. 

A  class  was  brought  in  from  the  Model  School  and  an  unfortunate  student  appointed 
to  experiment  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers-in-training.  But  she  failed  dis- 
mally to  get  one  of  the  answers  necessary  to  the  proper  "development"  of  the  lesson. 
At  last  a  small  boy  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  Please  I  know  the  answer  you  want,  but 
that  question  won't  bring  it." — A  Toronto  Teacher. 


Nature  Study  for  April 

E.   ALICE   FENWICK,  B.A. 

Teacher-in-trainjng,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

The  Bluebird. 
Winged  lute  that  we  call  a  bluebird, 

You  blend  in  a  silver  strain 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  waters, 

The  patter  of  Spring's  sweet  rain; 
The  voice  of  the  winds,  the  sunshine, 

And  fragrance  of  blossoming  things. 
Ah!  you  are  an  April  poem. 

That  God  has  dowered  with  wings. 

— The  Bluebird,  Rexford. 

Introduction. — The  range  of  our  common  bluebird  is  from  Newfound- 
land to  Eastern  Manitoba,  but  it  is  especially  abundant  in  Western 
Quebec  and  in  Ontario.  The  bird  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  beautiful,  for 
during  its  entire  life  it  is  a  great  friend  to  man.  Accordingly,  apart 
from  the  enjoyment  which  a  study  of  the  bluebird  would  give,  we  should 
study  the  bird  and  its  habits  and  learn  how  we  can  aid  and  protect  it  in 
every  way. 

The  observations  for  the  lesson  on  the  bluebird  should  be  made,  if 
possible,  in  the  fields  by  the  pupils,  and  each  pupil  should  be  given  a  set 
of  questions  which  he  is  expected  to  answer  after  having  carefully  ob- 
served the  bluebird. 

Observations  to  be  made  by  the  Pupils. — 1.  When  does  the 
bluebird  come  north  to  Ontario? 

2.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bluebird?  Are  all  its  feathers  of  one 
colour?  Why  is  the  shade  of  blue  so  suitable?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  colouring  of  the  male  bird  and  that  of  the  female?  Under 
what  conditions  can  you  see  most  plainly  the  colours  of  the  bluebird? 
Why? 

3.  Describe  the  song  of  the  bluebird.     Does  he  sing  all  summer? 

4.  Where  do  you  see  the  bluebirds?     What  are  they  doing? 

5.  Where  do  bluebirds  make  their  nests?  Of  what  material  are  the 
nests  composed?     What  is  the  size  and  shape  of  the  nest? 

6.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  eggs  of  the  bluebird?  How  many  eggs 
are  in  a  nest?  During  one  season  how  many  broods  are  hatched  in  one 
nest?     Describe  the  appearance  of  the  young  bluebird. 

7.  Describe  the  way  in  which  the  bluebird  obtains  its  food.  What 
does  it  eat? 
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8.  Name  the  chief  enemies  of  the  bluebird?  Why  should  we  protect 
it?     How  can  we  accomplish  this? 

9.  When  do  the  bluebirds  migrate  to  the  south?  Where  do  they 
spend  the  winter? 

10.  Are  there  any  points  of  similarity  between  the  bluebird  and  the 
robin?     What  are  the  resemblances?     What  are  the  differences? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — 1.  The  bluebirds  usually  come 
north  a  short  time  before  the  robins.  They  arrive  in  Ontario  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  their  soft,  rich  notes  announce  the  coming  spring. 

2.  The  bluet)Ird  is  about  se\en  Inches  long.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bird — Its  head,  back,  wings,  and  the  top  of  Its  tail — are  bright  blue. 
The  blue  feathers  are  smooth  and  shiny  and  among  leaf  shadows,  or  even 
among  bare  trees,  they  blend  with  the  surroundings  and  make  the  bird 
less  noticeable.     The  throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  reddish 


Young  Bluebirds 

From  Birds  of  New  York.  Photo  by  L.  S.  Horton. 
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chestnut,  while  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  the  lower  tail-coverts  are 
whitish.  The  female  Is  paler  than  the  male,  being  grayish-blue  above 
and  having  only  a  tinge  of  chestnut  on  the  breast.  The  blue  colours  of 
the  feathers  can  be  most  plainly  seen  when  the  bird  Is  In  the  sunshine, 
and  when  it  is  on  the  wing. 

3.  The  bluebird's  song  is  soft  and  rich  and  sounds  as  if  he  were 
singing,  "  tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly."  In  spring  the  song  Is  cheery  and  joyous 
but  in  autumn  one  seems  to  detect  In  it  a  note  of  sadness.  In  April, 
when  the  bluebirds  are  hard  at  work  feeding  the  nestlings,  they  cease 
singing;  but  In  June  before  the  second  brood  is  hatched  they  sing  again. 

4.  The  favourite  haunts  and  breeding-grounds  of  the  bluebirds  are 
open  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards  and  farms.  They  flit  about  in 
companies  of  three  or  four  until  they  finally  select  their  mates. 

5.  The  bluebird's  nest  Is  usually  built  In  a  hole  In  a  tree  or  post.  In  a 
box,  or  in  a  birdhouse  A  hollow  apple  tree  is  a  favourite  nesting  site. 
The  nest  Is  generally  made  of  soft  grass,  and  Is  placed  from  six  to  fifteen 
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feet  above  the  ground.  The  cavities  in  which  the  bluebirds  make  their 
nests  are,  on  an  average,  ten  inches  deep,  six  inches  high  and  six  inches 
wide. 

6.  The  five  eggs  of  the  bluebird's  nest  are  light  blue.  Two  broods 
are  hatched  each  summer.  The  young  birds  in  their  first  feathers 
are  spotted  on  the  back  and  have  whitish  breasts  mottled  with  brown. 

7.  While  feeding,  the  bluebird  usually  sits  on  a  low  branch  and  keeps 
a  keen  eye  on  the  ground  below.  Now  and  then  it  drops  suddenly  upon 
an  unsuspecting  insect  and  then  returns  to  its  perch.  It  does  not  remain 
on  the  ground  hunting  for  food  as  does  the  robin.  The  food  of  the 
nestlings  is  almost  entirely  insects,  while  that  of  the  adults  is  only  three- 
fourths  insects,  the  remainder  being  wild  berries  and  wild  fruits.     Since 


Bluebird  at  Nest 


From  Birds  of  New  York. 


Photo  by  James  H.  Miller. 
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the  bluebird  does  not  eat  our  cultivated  fruits,  but  makes  a  specialty  of 
injurious  beetles,  caterpillers,  and  grasshoppers,  it  assists  rather  than 
injures  the  garden  or  orchard. 

8.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  bluebird  are  cats,  squirrels,  and  English 
sparrows.  Bluebirds  are  good  friends  to  man,  and  they  rid  our  plants  and 
trees  of  many  injurious  insects.  We  can  assist  them  by  making  out  of 
old  boards  or  sections  of  tree-trunks,  boxes  for  their  nests.  These  should 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  surroundings  so  as  not  to  be  noticeable 
and  they  shou!d  be  placed  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
If  barbed  wire  is  wound  around  the  post  or  tree  below  the  box,  the  blue- 
bird will  not  be  molested  by  cats  or  squirrels.  There  should  be  no  thres- 
hold or  ledge  on  the  box  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  bluebird,  and  if  present, 
sparrows  will  alight  on  it  and  dispute  with  the  bluebird  the  possession 
of  the  nest. 
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9.  The  bluebirds  migrate  in  flocks  during  autumn,  but  in  a  leisurely 
manner  and  with  frequent  stops  where  food  is  plentiful.  Usually,  how- 
ever, all  the  bluebirds  have  disappeared  from  Ontario  by  the  first  of 
October.  They  winter  in  the  Gulf  States,  for  the  most  part,  and  have 
been  heard  singing  in  southern  Mississippi  in  midwinter.  They  are 
probably  the  only  birds  that  sing  while  at  their  winter  resorts. 

10.  As  a  review  exercise,  the  pupils  might  be  asked  to  compare  the 
robin  and  the  bluebird.  The  chestnut  breast  of  the  bluebird  is  the  only 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  robin,  although  both  the  young  bluebird  and 
young  robin  are  spotted,  showing  thrush  colours.  The  robin  is  larger 
than  the  bluebird  and  hunts  for  its  food  on  the  ground.  The  robin's  song 
is  more  complex  and  assertive  than  the  soft  rich  song  of  the  bluebird, 
but  there  is  a  family  resemblance  in  the  voices  of  the  two  birds,  for  both 
are  members  of  the  thrush  family,  the  members  of  which  are  noted  for 
their  exquisite  song. 


Naval  Offensive  and  Defensive  Devices 

Mine  Sweepers. 

For  cleaning  away  mines  dropped  by  an  enemy,  special  vessels  are 
employed.  Each  is  fitted  on  both  sides  with  a  curious  contrivance 
known  as  the  "picking-up  gear".  This  apparatus  is  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  "picks  up"  any  mines  which  may  lie  in  the  path  of  an  oncom- 
ing fleet.  When  a  mine  field  is  discovered  by  either  destroyers  or  sea- 
planes these  vessels  are  immediately  dispatched  to  destroy  it;  and  they 
are  aided  by  a  large  flotilla  of  steam  trawlers.  Many  of  these  auxiliary 
vessels  are  not  fitted  with  picking-up  gear,  but  go  to  work  in  pairs, 
connected  together  by  a  long  wire  rope  weighted  in  the  middle  to  keep  it 
submerged.  Ranging  themselves  on  each  side  of  a  mine  field,  they  steam 
ahead  in  a  parallel  line,  sweeping  up  the  mines  floating  between  them. 
It  often  happens  during  sweeping  operations  that  mines  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other  and  violent  explosions  occur.  Sometimes  the 
vessels  engaged  in  this  hazardous  task  will  themselves  strike  one  of  the 
mines,  but  it  is  more  often  the  searching  flotillas  of  destroyers  which  meet 
with  sudden  disaster  in  this  way.  Seaplanes  make  the  best  searchers. 
Fully  equipped  mine  sweepers  usually  precede  a  fleet  of  battleships  and 
big  cruisers.  The  British  employ  obsolete  torpedo  gunboats  specially 
fitted  out  for  the  work  of  mine-sweeping. 


The  March  Competition  in  Art 

OWING  to  lack  of  space  we  are  reproducing  fewer  prize  drawings 
in  this  issue.  Very  creditable  designs  for  a  curtain  border  were 
submitted  in  the  Lower  School  competition.  The  copies  of 
Historic  Ornament  entered  for  competition  by  Middle  School  students 
were  not  so  well  done  as  in  most  instances. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasise  again  condition  4 — namely,  that 
drawings  must  be  original,  and  not  copied.  Quite  frequently  drawings 
are  received  showing  greater  mathematical  precision  and  exactness  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  pupils  of  Forms  I  and  II,  Public 
School,  in  making  original  drawings.  In  the  higher  forms,  drawings  are 
received  which  bear  clear  evidence  that  they  were  not  made  from  any 
actual  scene  or  object.     Such  drawings  cannot  be  considered. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prize-winners  from  Public  and  Separ- 
ate Schools: — 

A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize — Helen  Dunbar,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss  M.  Taylor. 

Second  Prize — Thomas  Couling,  Frontenac  Public  School,  Kingston. 
Teacher,  Miss  K.  Elliott. 

Third  Prize — Leo  Bouillon,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chapleau.  Teacher, 
Miss  Berna  Downey. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Irene  Berhalter,  Georgette  Michaiid,  Leo  Lynch, 
Edmond  Michaud,  Jean  Berry,  Willie  Ambrosia,  Doris  Glynn,  St.  Joseph's  School, 
Thorold.  Herbert  Saunders,  Matilda  Wart,  Maud  Sinclair,  Bessie  Coulter,  Pearl 
Peters,  Frontenac  Public  School,  Kingston.  Evelyn  Catchpole,  Rhoda  McFarlane, 
Elmer  Green,  Jimmy  Jones,  Percy  Lavery,  Clayton  Taylor,  Hazel  Manning,  M.  Harton, 
Cora  Stewart,  Olga  McQuade,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Elva  Bonnell, 
Corena  Cheer,  Donelda  Cunningham,  Joe  Ramsey,  Agnes  Ward,  Ernie  Long,  Cecil 
Biggar,  Jennie  Parks,  Gordon  Bredin,  Clifford  Goldsmith,  Marie  Johnston,  Boston 
Patterson,  Ruby  Ramsey,  Jack  Sutherland,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
May  Boucher,  Henry  Simard,  Louis  Therriault,  Marguerite  Dumontelle,  Harvey 
Martin,  Charles  Tiviluk,  Therese  Martin,  Gilbert  Boucher,  Sacred  Heart  School, 
Chapleau.  Lauretta  Hamel,  Delia  Gaudreau,  Valeda  Gatien,  St.  Ignatius  School, 
Steelton.     I^awrence  Campbell,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton. 

B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — Jean  McDonald,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 
Second  Prize — Mabel  Potts,   Dufferin   Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  T.  A.  Reid. 

Third  Prize — Viola  Secord,  S.S.  No.  16,  Nanticoke.     Teacher,  E.  W. 

Glennie. 
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Honour  able  Mention  for  Merit — Gordon  Meredith,  Arthur  W.  Lane,  Gibraltar 
Public  School,  Limehouse.  Eldon  Tiffin,  Leone  Simpson,  Tupperville  Public  School. 
M.  Barrie,  Candles  Public  School.  Ceorge  Parent,  Notre  Dame  School,  Ford.  Gordon 
Cyr,  George  Sinnet,  Patrick  Muzzo,  Allen  Sinnet,  Wilfrid  Urlccker,  St.  Joseph's  School, 
Thorold.  Mildred  A.  Downey,  Frontenac  Public  School,  Kingston.  Edith  Moon, 
Clare  Gurnett,  Ruby  Parker,  Louis  Campbell,  Jean  Fraser,  Clare  Vick,  Janet  Gilchrist, 
Beatrice  MacAlIister,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Charlie  Banks,  Madelean 
Cooke,  Kenneth  Davis,  Kenneth  Nelson,  Maude  MacPhater,  Vera  Milson,  Olive 
English,  Isabel  Richard,  H.  L.  Banks,  lima  Allison,  M.  Kindree,  E.  Kennedy,  H.  Ellis, 
Janet  Smith,  Ora  Ellis,  Harry  Bonnell,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Hilda 
Sampson,  Blanche  Martin,  Clara  Martin,  Delia  Martin,  Angeline  Bucciarelli,  Andie 
Burns,  Victoria  Stadnisky,  Aline  Petrowsky,  Lizzie  Brunette,  Sacred  Heart  School, 
Chapleau.  Myrtle  Tasker,  Seaforth  Public  School,  Seaforth.  James  McClellan, 
South  Central  Public  School,  Peterboro'.  Harvey  Montgomery,  S.S.  No.  3,  Grantham, 
St.  Catharines.  Hazel  Taylor,  Daisybelle  Blake,  Irene  Oullette,  Agnes  Gelinas,  S.S. 
No.  5,  Sandwich  East.  Nellie  Fess,  Humberstone  Public  School.  Tommy  Kearney, 
Willie  Goulet,  Ethelreda  Ryan,  Mary  Ryan,  Eganville  Separate  School.  W.  Brennan, 
John  Kurdzul,  Eileen  Hamilton,  James  Valley,  Geraldine  Kew,  Jenny  Symezk,  St.  Ann's 
Public  School,  Hamilton.  Vera  Haynes,  Helen  Stuart,  J.  Dou,  Phyllis  Tyson,  St. 
Patrick's  Public  School,  Hamilton.     Ethel  Garner,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton. 


JEAN  McDonald— First  Prize. 

C.  Lower  School. 

First  Prize — Susie  MacLaurin,  Collegiate    Institute,  Fort  William. 

Teacher,  Miss  E.  M.  Shepherd. 
Second  Prize — Muriel  Lea,  Loretto  Day  School,   Toronto.    Teacher, 

Sister  M.  Constantia. 
Third  Prize — Myrtle  J.  Card,  Continuation  School,  Odessa.  Teacher, 

Miss  P.  M.  Austin. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — D.  Nelson,  Erich  Bartman,  A.  Johnson,  Tom  Walsh, 
L.  Colefeb,  Norman  Bethune,  R.  Ogilvy,  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton.  Mary  Dobell, 
Evelyn  O'Neill,  Rita  Harrison,  Erleen  Coughlin,  Gertie  Connell,  Mary  Byce,  Dorothy 
Dennis,  Hilda  Burke,  Helen  O'Donnell,  Antoinette  Paradis,  Marguerite  Gelinas,  Annie 
Laughlin,  Leonora  Monahan,  Dorothy  Chalue,  Helen  Cadd,  Helen  Kearns,  St.  Joseph's 
High  School,  Toronto.  Margaret  Althouse,  Continuation  School,  Winona.  Jessie 
Bell,  Bessie  Begg,  Rae  Aronald,  Kincardine  High  School.  William  Milne,  Durham 
High  School.  Alberta  Mayhew,  Percival  P.  Young,  Marjory  Taylor,  Huntsville  Con- 
tinuation School.     Eulah  Stevenson,  Hilda  Muir,  Florence  Wood,  Jeanie  Garland, 
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Nellie  Gardiner,  Marian  Gardiner,  Tillie  Hird,  Fergus 

High  School.     Lily  Hynes,  Irene  Young,   Marguerite 

Pegg,   Madeline  Barthelmew,    Teresa  Howell,    Eileen 

Dunnigan,  Theresa  Macnab,   Mary  McCarthy,  Edna 

Rosar,    Kathleen    McNamara,    May    Kearns,    Helen 

O'Leary,  Loretto  Abbey  Day  School,  Toronto.     Essie 

Taylor,     Ruth    Quinlan,    Loretto    McGrath,     Tessie 

Vantha,  Ada  Sullivan,  Margaret  Moran,  Frances  Owen, 

Kathleen  Lee,  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto.     John  Lamber- 

tus,  John  Tait,  Frances  Bulger,  Carmel  Godin,  R.C. 

Continuation    School,    Eganville.     Catherine    Callan, 

Lottie  Bergerson,  Katheryn  McCann,   Eustette  Bene- 

teau,    Louise  Le   May,    Hazel   Coyle,   Eliza  Bezaire, 

Ruth    Brown,    Julia    Beneteau,    St.    Rose's    School, 

Amherstburg.     Joe  Ruttle,  Reffa  Hood,  Rose  Burrows, 

Tupperville  High  School.     Theresa  Cunningham,  Arn- 

prior    High    School.     Lorine  Archambault,   Madeline 

O'Heron,  Leonard  McDonald,  Harold  Henry,  Florence 

McManus,  Eleanor  Garden,  Lizzie  Phelan,   Florence 

Murray,  Anna  Bowie,  Jeannie  D'Arc  Gerard,  St.  Peter's 

School,   Peterboro'.     Dorothy  Gardiner,   Lucy  Cook, 

^^^V  Margaret    Macklin,    P.   Jamieson,    Sarnia   Collegiate 

^y  A^^  Institute.     Ora  G.  Wickware,   Bert   Gunter,   Minnie 

^■^^k^^  O'Hara,    Mabel    Comerford,    Jennie    Brown,    Jennie 

^■AB^B  Jones,  Bert  Simmons,  Geraldine  Pyne,  H.  G.  Bullud, 

^^^^V^B^  Madoc    High    School.      Marjory    McDonald,     Alice 

^Hj^^^jjjjj^^  Smith,  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute.     Kathleen 

^r^Qi^T^^^  Dunbar,    Agnes     Cassin,     Marguerite    Bush,    Marie 

Doyle,  Josephine   Melligan,   Loretto   Flynn,   Loretto 

Convent,  Guelph.      M.  Olliver,  M.  Smith,  J.  Patterson, 

A.  Johnson,  V.  Dodson,  G.  McConnell,  Frances  Milne, 

Maud  Johnston,  R.  Corman,  H.  Birely,  H.  Burrows, 

J.  Turnbull,  H.  Smith,  L.  L.  Smith,  Collegiate  Insti- 

ETHEL  ROBERTSON— 1st  Prize— tute,   Hamilton.     Margaret  Scagel,  Bertha  Fontaine, 

Winnie  Jones,  Allison  Nienaber,  Edythe  Brock,  Olive 
Coless  Jean  Cameron,  Collegiate  Institute,  Fort 
William.  Elsie  Cameron,  Marjorie  McDairmid,  Laura 
Evoy,  Carleton  High  School. 
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Greek  Honeysuckle  Ornament, 
MARJORIE  GOLDRING— 

Saracenic  Ornament. 
GEORGE  ROBERTSON— 

Saracenic  Ornament. 
(All  of  Whitby  H.S.) 


D.  Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Ethel  Robertson,  Whitby  High  School.     Teacher,  Miss 

O.  Sailsbury. 
Second  Prize — C.  E.  Olmsted,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Teacher, 

Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A 
Third  Prize — Eaila  Browne,  Madoc   High    School.     Teacher,    Miss 

L.  A.  Gillard. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Metit — Elsie  Collins,  Lena  Sharpe,  Mary  Minns,  Margaret 
Empey,  Alice  Bateman,  Edna  Bremner,  Hattie  Empey,  Mary  McGrath,  Madoc  High 
School.  Marjorie  Goldring,  George  Robertson,  Whitby  High  School.  Edna  Thomas, 
Hilda  Fritz,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute.  C.  E.  Houison,  Margaret  Jones,  Jennie 
Blanshard,  Nancy  Henwood,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 


"Protection" 

An  Appreciation  by  VIOLET  I.  DICKENS,   B.A. 

FINE  art  demands  above  everything  else  feeling   or  soul.     If  this 
quality  of  fine  feeling  is  present  in  the  artist  it  must  be  reflected 
in  his  work  and  the  mind  of  the  beholder  will  recognize  it.     This 
fact  is  stated  very  simply  by  Emerson.     "If  you  make  a  picture  or  a 
statue  it  sets  the  beholder  in  that  state  of  mind  you  had  when  you  made 
it." 

In  a  sculptural  work,  called  "Protection",  which  appeals  strongly  on 
account  of  its  present  human  interest,  Mr.  Alfred  Howell  exemplifies 
Emerson's  statement. 

The  group  consists  of  two  figures,  a  warrior  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  protection  beside  a  woman  in  a  posture  suggesting  extreme  exhaustion. 
The  unaffected  dignity  and  strength  of  the  man  who  represents  Britain 
is  finely  contrasted  with  the  dependence  and  weakness  of  the  woman 
who  symbolizes  Belgium.  The  unique  relations  of  Britain  and  Belgium 
are  beautifully  expressed. 

One  is  conscious  of  repose  but  a  repose  which  is  momentary.  We  feel 
that  the  warrior's  work  is  not  done.  He  still  keeps  his  sword,  for  he  hears 
the  din  of  war  and  soon  he  must  go  on  to  finish  his  fight.  The  woman 
for  a  moment  rests,  feeling  the  strong  hjand  of  her  protector  on  her  shoul- 
der. It  is  not  death  but  exhaustion  which  comes  from  too  rnuch  suffer- 
ing. Her  spirit,  the  victim  of  ruthless  attack,  is  recovering  under  the 
kind  guardianship  of  the  courageous  spirit  of  Britain. 

But  the  sublime  moment  which  the  artist  has  caught  is  merely 
arrested  action.  •  To  think  of  this  situation  as  finishing  or  being  the  end 
of  all  is  to  lose  the  thought  of  the  artist. 

This  form  of  art  needs  no  explanation.  The  artist  has  made  his  appeal ; 
he  will  receive  his  answer  in  the  understanding  heart  of  the  people. 
Simplicity  which  is  the  watchword  of  sculpture  has  been  observed  in 
the  modelling — broad  and  simple  rendering  with  no  trifling  details  to 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Howell  is  the  Director  of  the  Art  Department  in  the  Central 
Technical  School,  Toronto.  His  "Protection"  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  spare  hours  of  his  busy  life.  Mr.  Howell  believes  in  hard  work, 
and  considers  genius  or  gifts  of  secondary  importance.  He  comes  from 
a  hard-working  family  and  he  has  kept  up  the  family  tradition.  In  his 
student  days  at  Birmingham  he  worked  six  days  and  six  nights  a  week. 
His  reward  was  a  scholarship  and  four  years'  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
South  Kensington.  At  the  end  of  his  course,  Mr.  Howell  was  granted 
A.R.C.A.,  and  was  also  made  an  associate  in  sculpture.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1913,  the  young  artist  came  to  Canada  and 
took  charge  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  new  Technical  School. 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

Mr.  J.'H.  Smith,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Wentworth  County, 
has  resigned,  having  been  inspector  for  47  years  and  eight  months. 
The  teachers  of  the  county  presented  him  with  a  gold  casket,  containing 
$100  in  gold,  and  a  beautifully  engrossed  address.  The  presentation 
took  place  in  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Hamilton,  Principal  W.  F. 
Moore,  of  Dundas,  presiding.  Addresses  of  a  very  complimentary  nature 
were  made  by  Senator  E.  D.  Smith,  Warden  Stenabaugh,  Dr.  Morgan  of 
Hamilton  Normal  School,  Inspector  W.  H.  Ballard  and  others.  The 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  County  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a 
very  complimentary  address  and  gold-mounted  walking  stick.  The 
County  Council  granted  him  an  annuity  for  life  of  $700.  Mr.  Smith  left 
a  few  days  afterwards  for  Florida  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Miss  Gladys  G.  Campbell,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Chesley,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary. 

George  H.  McKee,  who  has  been  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Durham, 
is  taking  a  special  course  in  dentistry  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  dental 
sergeant  for  overseas  service. 

Oscar  Martin,  formerly  of  Port  Greville,  is  now  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Louisburg,  C.B. 

H.  L.  Freeman  of  Agassiz,  B.C.,  is  on  overseas  service  in  France. 

J.B.  Robinson,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  Wentworth  County — vice  J.  H.  Smith,  resigned.  Mr.  Robinson 
is  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University,  and  is  a  specialist  in  English  and 
History.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Model  School  for  seven 
years.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  teaching  Moderns,  English  and 
history  in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate.  His  inspector's  certificate  was 
obtained  in  1912.  Mr.  Robinson's  wide  experience  in  graded  and  un- 
graded Public  Schools  well  qualifies  him  to  be  an  efficient  inspector. 

L.  P.  Menzies,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Petrolia,  is  now  science  master  in 
Fergus  High  School. 

Miss  Cordelia  Wensley,  a  recent  graduate  of  Regina  Normal  School, 
is  teaching  at  Langenburg,  Sask. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  is  as  follows:  Miss  Grace  Harrington  is  on  the  occasional 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools;  Wm.  G.  Hammond  is  teaching  at 
West  Monkton;  Miss  Elsie  Tighe,  B.A.,  is  teaching  classics  in  Newmarket 
High  School;  Miss  Vera  B.  Kenny,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Bradford  High 
School;  T.  E.  Johns  is  Principal  of  Djecewsville  Public  School;  Miss 
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To  City^  Town  and  Village  Dwellers  in  Ontario 

Keep  hens  this  year 

"PCG  and  poultry  prices,  the 
like  of  which  have  seldom 
or  never  been  experienced, 
certainly  make  it  worth  any- 
one's while  to  start  keeping- 
hens.  By  doings  so  you  have 
fresh  eg-gs  at  the  most  trifling 
cost.  At  the  same  time  you 
have  the  splendid  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  are  doing 
something  towards  helping 
Britain,  Canada  and  the  Allies 
achieve  victory  this  year. 

Increased  production  of  food  helps  not  only  to  lower  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  it  helps  to  increase  the  urgently 
needed  surplus  of  Canada's  food  for  export.  It  saves 
money  otherwise  spent  for  eggs  and  poultry  at  high 
prices,  and  saves  the  labor  of  others  whose  effort  is 
needed  for  more  vital  war  work. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  will  give  every  possible 
assistance  by  affording  information  about  poultry  keeping.  Write 
for  free  bulletin  which  tells  how  to  keep  hens  (address  below). 

A   vegetable  garden  for   every  home 


Nothing  should  be  overlooked  in 
this  vital  year  of  the  war.  The  De- 
partment earnestly  invites  everyone  to 
help  increase  production  by  growing 
vegetables.  Even  the  smallest  plot 
of  ground,  when  properly  cultivated, 
produces  a  surprising  amount  of 
vegetables.  Experience  is  not  es- 
sential. 


On  request  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  send  valuable  literature, 
free  of  charge,  giving  complete  direc- 
tions for  preparing  soil,  planting,  culti- 
vation, etc.  A  plan  of  a  vegetable 
garden,  indicating  suitable  crop  to 
grow,  best  varieties  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  garden,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address. 


Address  letters  to  ''Vegetable  Campaign, "  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

W.  H.  Hearst,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Parliament  Buildings  Toronto 
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Gladys  M.  Cousins  is  teaching  at  Northport;  James  E.  Stephens  is  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Springfield;  Miss  Elsie  Barrans  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  Earl  Grey  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  May  L.  Fortier  is  teach- 
ing at  Creighton  Mines. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Scharf  of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School 
is  teaching  at  Burnt  River. 

Recent  news  of  graduates  of  Camrose  Normal  School  is  as  follows: 
Miss  Mary  Cochrane  is  teaching  at  Rose  beg;  Miss  Vivienne  M.  Kennedy 
at  Oxville;  Miss  Margaret  Gourley  at  Black  Diamond 

Miss  F.  Evelyn  Mott  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  is 
teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Iroquois. 


The  Hamilton  Teachers'  Con>  ention  on  February  22nd  and  23rd  was 
a  revelation  to  all  present  of  the  high  standard  Canadian  talent  has 
attained.  In  music  and  oratory,  entertainment  and  instruction,  the 
programme  was  unsurpassed. 

It  was  opened  with  an  excellent  address  by  Inspector  W.  H.  Ballard, 
M.A.,  who  traced  the  growth  of  the  Public  School  system  in  Hamilton 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  great  questions  of  the  day,  "Thrift", 
by  Professor  M.  A.  MacKenzie;  "War  and  the  Future",  by  Professor 
O.  D.  Ske  ton;  "Agricultural  Education",  by  Dr.  Dandeno;  "Technical 
Education  and  the  great  need  of  it"  by  G.  L  Sprague,  were  dealt  with 
very  forcibly. 

In  contrast  with  these  tense  topics  of  discussion,  "that  touch  of 
nature"  presented  by  Dr.  Robert  Johnston  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  Montreal,  through  his  grand  personality,  his  beauty  of 
thought  and  eloquence  of  expres^on,  made  his  address  on  "The  Romance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence",  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  magnificent  slides, 
the  greatest  treat  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  Hamilton  audience 
to  enjoy  for  some  time. — Reported  by  the  Secretary. 


"The  Romance  of  History"  was  the  subject  of  an  exceptionally 
interesting  address  by  W.  K.  Foucar,  M.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  to  the  Hamilton  Scientific  Associa- 
tion last  evening.  The  evolution  of  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  was  bril- 
liantly pictured  from  the  days  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  lecture  was  very  tastefully  illustrated  by  some  fine 
an  tern  slides,  which  portrayed  the  historic  scenes  of  old  England,  in- 
cluding pictures  of  battles  and  the  evolution  of  the  military  costume. 
Mr.  Foucar  illustrated  every  phase  of  the  nation's  story  with  suitable 
verse  and  found  in  each  succeeding  crisis  a  modern  application,  proving 
that  history  does  but  repeat  itself. — Hamilton  Herald,  March  3rd. 

Continued  on  page  524. 
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SERVE 

SAVE 

PRODUCE 

To  Serve  is  a  Privilege; 

To  Save  is  a  Duty; 

To  Produce  is  a  Vital  Necessity. 

''No  Matter  what  Difficulties  May  Face  Us, 
The  Supreme  Duty  of  Every  Man  on  the  Land 
is  to  Use  Every  Thought  and  Every  Energy  in 
the  Direction  of  Producing  More  and  Still  More". 

Martin  Burrell, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Teachers  may  render  National  Service  by 
encouraging  children  to  plant  vegetable  gardens, 
raise  chickens,  and  to  help  on  the  Farm. 

For  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
Farm  or  Garden,   write, 

INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OTTAWA  CANADA 
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Circular  to  Inspectors  and  Teachers 
Increased  Food  Production. 

In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs,  due  to  war 
conditions  and  the  unfavourable  season  of  1916,  those  teachers  who  are 
now  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  Provincial 
schools  should  arrange  as  far  as  practicable  to  grow  plants  of  food  value 
in  school  gardens  and  to  reduce  correspondingly  the  space  hitherto 
devoted  to  flowers  and  decorative  shrubs.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  the  home  garden  projects  should  be  enlarged  and  modified  and 
extensive  use  made  of  vacant  lots  and  other  unoccupied  areas.  In  this 
way  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  potent'al  labour  of  boys  and  girls 
from  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  much  of  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  not  utilized. 

Inspectors  might  also  take  advantage  of  present  conditions  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  agricultural  education  in  Ontario  and  to  demonstrate  more 
fully  the  important  bearing  which  agriculture  has  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  by  using  their  influence  to  induce  School  Boards  which  have 
not  yet  established  classes  in  agriculture  to  undertake  this  work  and  to 
utilize  the  school  garden  or  home  garden  as  recommended  above. 

If,  indeed,  the  urban  municipalities  in  Ontario  having  a  population  of 
from  1,000  to  9,000  would  double  the  present  production  of  their  gardens 
and  poultry  yards,  and  use,  as  recommended  above,  the  vacant  lots  and 
other  unoccupied  areas,  it  would  increase  the  food  products  of  Ontario  by 
$10,000,000  at  a  very  conservative  calculation. 

Boys  and  girls  cannot  be  expected  to  fight,  but  by  assisting  in  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  foodstuffs,  they  also  can  be  of  service. 

R.  A.  Pyne, 
Department  of  Education,  Minister  of  Education. 

Toronto,  January  l5th,  1917. 


New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  recently 
returned  from  Ottawa,  where  he  and  Director  R.  P.  Steeves  represented 
New  Brunswick  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Education  Association. 
Dr.  Carter  was  honoured  by  being  elected  President  for  the  current  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  the  following  regulation: 
''Third,  Second,  First,  and  the  next  higher  class  of  Normal 
trained  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia,  certified  by  an  Inspector  as  com- 
petent and  by  the  Superintendent  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  good  standing, 
and    holding    Dominion  Physical    Training    Certificates    of    Grade    B., 
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has  been  arranged  solely  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  teaching  the  subject. 


It  provides  material  for  lesson  outlines  on  every  phase  of  the  war. 


It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 


It  covers  every  topic  in  the  course  on  this  subject  outlined  in  the 
Departmental  circular  issued  in  November,  1916. 


It  contains  causes,  remote  and  immediate;  articles  on  the  British 
Empire  as  a  maritime  power,  the  colonies'  part  in  the  war,  the  naval 
campaign,  the  western  campaign,  the  eastern  campaign,  the  Balkan 
campaign,  questions  for  examinations,  etc. — 151  pages  of  reading 
matter. 

A  special  feature  is  a  Diary  of  the  War,  giving  the  events  for  every 
day  from  the  beginning,  with  important  events  in  italics. 


It  is  a  reprint  of  the  "war"  articles  published  in  this  journal  during 
1915  and  1916.  

It  is  really  a  text  book  on  this  important  subject. 


The  material  is  continued  in  each  issue  of  XTbC  ScbOOl  this  year 
and  is  kept  up  to  date. 

As  this  edition  is  sold  at  just  the  cost  of  production  and  mailing, 
there  is  no  discount  to  newsdealers.  Cash  orders  for  any  quantity 
will  be  promptly  filled,  carriage  prepaid.     Don't  send  stamps. 


Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  40  cents. 

tEfje  Retool, 

BLOOR  and  SPADINA,  TORONTO 
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may  be  admitted  promptly  for  the  corresponding  classes  of  licence  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  In  New  Brunswick,  for  one  year,  on  condition  that 
such  teacher  or  teachers  engage  to  pass  the  examination  In  School  Law 
and  Civics  required  for  the  class  for  which  application  Is  made.  If  a 
candidate  makes  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  on  this  examination,  a  per- 
manent license  of  the  appropriate  class  will  be  issued  accordingly,  to  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year". 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Nova  Scotia  has  passed  a  similar 
regulation,  authorizing  New  Brunswick  teachers  to  teach  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  New  Brunswick  Board  also  adopted  the  fo  lowing  regulation : — 

"Teachers  who  may  devote  the  full  hours  of  school  time  to  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  shall  attest  to  the  same, 
shall  receive  a  government  grant  at  the  rate  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 
year  Licensed  teachers  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  class  of  licence 
held,  but  In  no  case  shall  the  grant  exceed  that  of  a  First  Class  teacher". 

''All  teachers  of  music  In  the  public  schools  shall  furnish  such  certi- 
ficates of  qualification  as  may  be  approved,  or  undergo  such  examination 
in  that  subject  as  may.be  required  by  the  Board  of  Education". 

Quebec. 

The  school  boards  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  arranging  to  have 
a  Provincial  Association  of  School  Boards  for  the  whole  Province  as  well 
as  local  associations  for  various  districts.  Already  three  of  these  associa- 
tions have  been  organized.  One  for  the  Ottawa  Valley  with  Ld chute 
as  the  centre,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brownsberg  is  the  President. 
Another  association  has  been  formed  for  the  district  of  St.  Francis 
with  Sherbrooke  as  the  centre,  and  a  third  has  been  formed  for  the 
district  of  Bedford,  of  which  Dr.  D.  A.  Roger  of  Cowansville  Is  Presi- 
dent; Principal  W.  P.  Ferclval  of  Cowansville  Academy  Is  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

There  are  three  vice-presidents,  one  for  each  of  the  surrounding 
counties  of  Mlssisquol,  Shefford  and  Brome.  These  local  associations 
are  formed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  an 
annual  convention  will  be  held  In  the  city  of  Montreal  In  the  month  of 
October  each  year  to  consider  matters  of  Provincial  Interest. 

Already  much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  by  these  associa- 
tions, and  In  particular  the  business  of  consolidation,  which  is  so  necessary 
a  policy  for  Protestant  schools  In  Quebec,  Is  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  association  for  the  district  of  Bedford.  As  a  result  It  is  Ikely  that 
the  various  school  boards  concerned  will  amalgamate  and  erect  a  new 
building  In  Cowansville  which  will  be  organised  as  a  High  School  and 
take  over  the  education  of  children  In  the  surrounding  district  schools. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Is  Art 


Science  and  art  are  to  reform  and  save  our 


industries    in    the    years    that    follow    the    war. 
Necessary?  ^  .  .  i       i    t      -n 

Science  and  art,  not  science  alone!     It  will  not 

suffice  that  the  laws  of  science  be  discovered,  and  housed  in  masses  of 

wood  or  metal,  clay  or  cloth.     They  must  be  housed  in  artistic  forms — 

in  forms  that  please  the  eye.     Because  Germany  and  France  have  long 

recognized  this  fact   German  and   French  garments,   tools,   glassware, 

jewelry,  optical  and  even  electrical  goods  overran  our  markets  before  the 

war.     If  the  industries  of  Canada  are  to  flourish  the  schools  of  Canada 

must  train  in  art  as  well  as  science.     This  should  not  be  forgotten  by 

those  who  are  tempted  now  and  then  to  question  the  time  and  attention 

given  to  art  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Canada. 

_,     .        T*«  a.  An  English  Commission  has  been  making  an 

Moving  Pictures        ....     .1        •  -.  j     u 

inquiry    into    the    cinema,    its    use    and    abuse. 

A  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached  and,  in  view  of  the  con- 
flicting evidence,  it  will  not  be  clear-cut  when  it  is  reached.  The 
moving  picture  machine  or  show  is  a  new  instrument  of  instruction 
and  amusement  and,  like  all  new  instruments,  exhibits  itself  at  times  in 
extravagant  or  unworthy  forms.  But  it  has  many  merits.  As  an 
instrument  in  education  it  calls  the  eye  to  the  assistance  of  the  ear. 
It  teaches  quickly.  It  trains  the  observing  powers  and  stimulates  the 
imagination.  As  an  instrument  of  amusement  it  is  cheap  and  makes  a 
universal  appeal.  It  is  probable  that  of  all  forms  of  amusement  it  is  the 
most  easily  controlled.  At  its  worst  it  can  scarcely  arouse  honest 
indignation  in  a  people  who  have  long  tolerated  the  bar-room  and  the  race 
track.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  place  of  the  moving  picture  machine 
in  the  school  of  the  future.  Some  machines  have  been  constructed 
specially  for  school  use.  Some  Departments  of  Education  urge  their  use. 
Some  indeed  supply  them  to  schools  for  use.  Some  schools  in  Canada 
own  and  use  them.  The  moving  picture  agent  will  soon  knock  at  the 
door  of  every  school.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  pause  now  and  decide 
how  he  will  receive  him. 
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,  One  finishes  the  reading  of  the  last  Annual 

nispectors  Report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Ottawa  Public 

Kepor  s  Schools*  with  the  conviction  that  the  schools  of 

Ottawa  are  progressive  and  with  the  further  conviction  that  the  Inspec- 
tors' Annual  Reports  are  an  explanation  of  the  progress.  The  Report 
for  1916  like  the  reports  for  previous  years  is  a  storehouse  of  information 
and  advice  for  the  ratepayers,  who  demand  a  fair  dividend  on  their 
investment.  It  tells  with  admirable  clearness  what  the  Ottawa  Schools 
have  done  during  1916  and  what  they  ought  to  do  in  1917  and  thereafter. 
Too  often  the  reports  of  inspectors  have  been  masses  of  statistics  and 
theories,  ill-digested  and  unpractical.  But  the  statistics  in  the  Ottawa 
report  are  alive  with  a  message.  The  discussion  of  the  statistics  of 
registration  and  attendance  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
school  boards  of  Ontario  must  do  something  at  once  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  at  14  years  of  age  and  enter  the  unskilled  trades — the 
blind  alleys  of  the  industrial  world.  And  as  to  educational  theories — 
there  are  none  in  this  Report.  What  is  said,  for  instance,  under  class- 
room proficiency,  is  the  highest  educational  practice  put  into  words. 

P      -.        T     f  ^^^   Superintendent    of   Education    of    New 

Hampshire  has  begun  a  research  into  the  teaching 
of  oral  reading  in  his  State.  Applying  proper  reading  tests  over  large 
areas  he  has  found  that  while  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  ability 
of  individual  pupils  to  read  well  aloud,  the  variation  does  not  depend 
chiefly  upon  age  or  the  amount  of  training.  Pupils  in  the  third  year  of 
the  Elementary  (Public)  School  often  read  better  than  pupils  of  the  eighth 
year.  This  provokes  the  superintendent  to  ask  why  the  good  readers  of 
the  third  year  should  be  compelled  to  continue  the  training  in  reading 
throughout  thie  five  succeeding  years.  What  is  the  profit  from  the 
additional  training?  Or,  as  one-fifth  of  the  school  day  is  given  to  reading, 
what  must  be  the  loss  to  the  other  subjects? 

Canadian  schools  do  not  give  to  reading  less  time  per  day  than  do  the 
American  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  most  American  schools, 
they  prolong  the  training  in  reading  into  the  High  Schools.  The  New 
Hampshire  conclusions  give  reason  to  reconsider  and  probably  restate 
the  case  for  oral  reading. 

-J  The   Department   of  Education  has  notified 

Eduration  Pa    *?  ^^^  teachers  of  Ontario  that  while  it  will  offer  in 

1917  as  usual  a  free  Summer  Session  in  one  half 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Normal  Entrance  and  Faculty  Entrance  Courses  it 
will  conduct  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  all  the  subjects  of 
those  courses. 
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Will  it  pay  teachers  to  take  Summer  Sessions  for  higher  certificates? 
Does  education  pay? 

The  average  salary  of  the  male  Public  School  teachers  in  Ontario  who 
hold  Third  Class  certificates  is  $553.  The  a^verage  of  those  who  hold 
Second  Class  certificates  is  $834  and  of  those  who  hold  First  Class  $1,411- 
It  pays  to  hold  the  higher  certificate. 

A  recent  study  of  two  groups  of  Brooklyn  citizens  revealed  the 
following  facts:  The  boys  who  withdrew  from  school  at  14  years  of  age 
were  earning  on  the  average  $475  in  their  20th  year,  and  $688  in  their 
25th  year.  The  boys  who  remained  at  school  until  their  18th  year 
earned  $750  in  their  20th  year  and  $1,550  in  their  25th  year.  Between 
the  14th  year  and  the  25th  year  the  one  type  of  boy  earned  $5,112.50  and 
the  other  type  $7,337.50 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  gives 
the  following  figures:  Illiterate  labourers  earn  $20,000  in  a  working  life 
of  40  years  or  $500  per  year.  High  School  graduates  earn  $40,000  in  a 
working  life  of  40  years.  Thus  the  High  School  graduate  receives 
$20,000  as  a  reward  for  his  12  years  in  school! 

On  the  low  scale  of  dollars  and  cents  education  pays,  and  pays 
generously. 

p,        ,.        -  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  aroused  to  the 

-»   -  .  importance  of  educational  reform.     They  realize 

Keiorm  in  ,         ,    •  ,        •      ,  . 

Great  Britain  ^         ^  present    educational    system    is    not 

satisfactory,  and  that  a  better  one  must  be 
evolved  after  the  war,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  her  place  among  the 
great  nations.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  programmes  for 
educational  reform  has  been  put  forward  recently  by  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  "a  missionary  organization,  working  in 
co-operation  with  education  authorities  and  working-class  organizations", 
and  representing  2,555  separate  organizations  ranging  from  trades  unions 
to  universities.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  outline 
of  this  programme,  but  a  few  points  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  how 
radical,  yet  statesmanlike,  it  is.  The  Workers'  Educational  Association 
evidently  believes  whole-heartedly  in  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all,  and  it  therefore  proposes,  not  only  that  all  schools  and  univer- 
sities shall  be  free,  but  that  when  necessary  maintenance  allowances 
shall  be  granted  to  needy  students.  "Full-time  attendance  at  school 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  part-time  attendance  from  16  to  18,  shall  be 
compulsory.  The  employment  of  children  for  profit  or  wages,  outside 
of  school  hours,  during  the  compulsory  full-time  period,  shall  be  prohi- 
bited, while  during  the  part-time  period  the  children  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  25  hours  a  week.     Adequate,  up-to-date  school 
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and  university  accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  the  largely  increased 
number  of  students  inevitable  under  such  a  programme,  and  the  remun- 
eration of  teachers,  in  both  salaries  and  pensions,  shall  be  liberal  enough 
to  induce  the  best  men  and  women  available  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
profession".  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  Workers'  Association  would 
attach  more  importance  to  primary  and  secondary  education  than  to 
that  given  by  the  universities,  but  this  programme  provides  for  thor- 
oughly^ efficient,  scholarly  universities.  The  following  clause  illustrates 
this:  "Since  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  a  university  lies  in  affording 
facilities  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  more  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  scientific  and  lijterary  research  conducted  with  this 
object".  The  whole  programme  is  so  democratic,  so  broad,  so  enlight- 
ened, that  it  should  be  studied  in  detail.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  number  of  "The  Athenaeum",  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
(post  free,  Ijd.)  from  The  Workers'  Educational  Association,  14  Red 
Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Potato,  by  Eugene  H.  Grubb  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  542  pages,  90  illustrations. 
Published  by  The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Price  ^2.00.  The  person  who  wishes 
to  dig  up  his  backyard  and  grow  potatoes  will  find  that  this  volume  gives  just  the 
information  that  he  needs:  the  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for  potato-growing;  the  right 
fertilizers;  the  most  prolific  potatoes;  the  garden  tools;  the  insects  and  blights  along 
with  the  methods  of  combatting  them;  the  time  to  plant  and  the  Lime  to  harvest,  as  well 
as  the  best  method  of  storage.  It  is  a  book  written  by  two  agriculturists  who  have  had 
recourse  to  the  government  reports  of  all  the  countries  where  potatoes  are  grown,  and 
who  have  visited  the  largest  potato  farms  all  over  the  world.  They  have  discussed 
their  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  grower.  The  farms  of  the  United 
States  produce  an  annual  yield  of  89.8  bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  197.3  bushels  per 
acre;  Britain,  186.4  bushels  per  acre;  Austria,  151.4  bushels  per  acre;  France,  118 
bushels  per  acre;  Russia  98.4  bushels  per  acre.  From  this  comparison  they  conclude 
that  the  growers  of  potatoes  on  the  North  American  continent  must  learn  the  lesson  of 
"intensive  cultivation"  from  the  European  potato  growers.  The  scientist  will  find 
a  chapter  on  the  botany  and  chemical  composition  of  the  potato.  The  teacher  will  find 
useful  and  interesting  material  in  the  history  of  the  potato,  and  in  the  comparative 
tables  showing  the  annual  productions  of  the  different  countries.  The  potato  grower 
will  find  information  that  will  assist  him  in  increasing  production  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  consumption  of  one  of  our  principal  foods.  The  book  should  be  in  every 
library.  J.  A.  i. 

The  Globe  Poetry  Reader.  Cloth,  190  pages;  price  25  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto.  This  reader,  which  completes  the  series  of  the  "Globe" 
Poetry  Books — Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior — is  arranged  for  reading  and  recitation 
in  the  upper  forms  of  Public  Schools  and  junior  forms  of  High  School.  The  editor  has 
made  a  good  selection  of  short  poems  or  extracts  from  longer  poems  by  nearly  thirty 
English  poets  of  the  last  four  centuries.  The  volume  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  use 
in  the  first  and  second  forms  of  the  High  School.  G.  m.  j. 


Summer  Schools  in  Canada 

{Continued  from  the  April  number). 
ALBERTA. 

J.    C.    MILLER,    M.A.,    PH.D. 

Director  of  Summer  School  for  Teachers, 

THE  general  policy  of  providing  for  the  supplementary  training  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  Province  through  the  medium  of  the 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  has  been  more  than  justified  during 
the  past  four  years.  In  1913  the  attendance  was  seventy-five;  in  1914, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  in  1915  three  hundred  and  ten;  and  in  1916, 
in  spite  of  the  exceptional  conditions,  the  attendance  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty. 


Summer  School  students  at  lunch  in  the  University  dining-room  at  Edmonton.     There  are  more  of 
them  dining  in  the  adjoining  gymnasium. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1916,  475  teachers  had  taken  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  300  one  or  more  of  the 
courses  in  nature  study,  176  the  course  in  art  methods,  170  physical 
training,  151  household  science,  148  drawing  and  painting,  123  elemen- 
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tary  manual  arts,  101  design,  87  folk  dancing,  74  mechanical  drawing, 
72  household  management,  66  household  arts,  65  elementary  woodwork, 
53  penmanship,  41  botany,  41  zoology,  13  physics,  and  11  chemistry. 
The  last  two  courses  mentioned  were  offered  in  1916  only. 

The  organization  of  these  courses  of  instruction  in  intimate  relation 
to  the  actual  instruction  which  the  teachers  are  expected  to  give  In  their 
schools,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  for  professional  improvement  are  proving  to  be  Impor- 
tant factors  in  strengthening  the  work  in  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
This  Is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  each  year. 

Each  year  the  policy  of  the  management  has  been  to  consider  recrea- 
tion and  sociability  an  Integral  part  of  the  plans  for  the  Summer  School 
and  during  the  last  two  summers  the  students  and  teachers  have  been 
most  active  In  rendering  assistance  to  patriotic  organizations.  Teachers 
from  every  part  of  the  Province,  and  especially  those  who  have  come  from 
points  outside  of  Alberta,  have  found  In  the  Summer  School  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Identify  themselves  with  our  educational  movements,  to  meet 
and  to  know  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  provincial 
school  system,  and  to  form  many  acquaintances  and  friendships. 

The  Summer  School  Is  more  and  more  becoming  the  annual  gathering 
together  for  professional  Improvement  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
co-operate  In  mutual  upbuilding  In  personality,  professional  spirit,  and 
technical  efficiency. 

During  the  coming  summer  in  addition  to  the  courses  offered  in 
previous  years  and  to  strengthening  the  courses  for  High  School  teachers 
the  Department  of  Education  is  offering  at  the  Summer  School  a  short 
normal  course  for  certificated  British  teachers  and  teachers  from  the 
United  States  who  hold  certificates  of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Department.  Heretofore  this  course  has  been  offered 
Immediately  after  the  New  Year  at  one  of  the  Normal  Schools.  By 
offering  it  at  the  Summer  School,  congestion  at  the  Normal  Schools  Is 
avoided  and  it  becomes  possible  for  the  teachers  concerned  to  take  the 
required  course  without  breaking  Into  their  year's  work  In  their  local 
schools. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  such  teachers  for  service  In  the 
schools  of  the  Province.  It  Involves  an  intensive  study  of  Canadian  and 
British  history,  geography,  with  particular  attention  to  Canada  and  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  Canadian  Civics,  the  School  Law  and  Regulations, 
and  the  Course  of  Study  for  Alberta. 

The  Summer  School  In  Alberta  has  become  a  definite  unit  In  the 
educational  organization  of  the  Province  and  the  scope  of  Its  programme 
will  be  extended  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  need  for  the  supplementary 
training  of  the  teaching  force. 


Rumania  and  the  War 


J.    G.    WOROIAN,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

OF  all  the  nations  engaged  on  either  side  in  the  Great  War,  Rumania 
is  probably  the  least  known  to  the  average  Canadian.     Yet  the 
events  which  led  to  her  entry  into  it  in  August,  1916,  make  an 
exceedingly  interesting  story.     For  information  regarding  the  popula- 
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tion,  social  condition,  early  history,  and  natural  resources  of  Rumania, 
the  student  need  only  consult  any  standard  encyclopedia.  In  the  present 
sketch  the  purpose  is  to  review  briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  her 
finally  to  join  the  Allies,  and  to  describe  the  part  she  has  so  far  taken 
in  the  struggle. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Rumania  embedded  in  the  centre  of  south- 
eastern Europe  surrounded  by  nations  engaged  in  a  Hfe-and-death 
struggle.  Along  her  eastern  border  stretches  the  mighty  empire  of  the 
Czar.  On  her  southern  border  lies  Bulgaria  and  the  ill-fated  kingdom 
of  Serbia,  while  on  her  western  frontier  she  looks  across  the  Carpathians 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary.  What  were  her  relations 
with  these  nations? 

Industrially,  the  Rumanians  had  become  almost  dependent  on  the 
Central  Powers.  Their  oil  and  grain  found  markets  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  rather  than  among  the  more  primitive  nations  to  the  south 
and  east.  Moreover  the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  develop  their 
natural  resources  came  largely  from  the  Central  Empires.  For  their 
railroads,  highways,  electric  plants  they  were  ndebted  largely  to  German 
money  and  German  brains,  and  most  of  their  manufactured  imports 
came  from  the  factories  of  Germany.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  therefore.  Rumania's  future  prosperity 
seemed  closely  bound  up  with  the  Central  Empires.  This  hold,  acquired 
by  the  Teutons  in  the  field  of  finance  and  commerce,  was  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince  whom  they 
accepted  in  1865  as  their  national  leader.  A  secret  defensive  treaty 
entered  Into  by  King  and  Cabinet  in  1883  also  served  to  link  Rumania 
to  the  Teutonic  powers.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  treaty  which  made  Italy  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Politically,  the  national  sympathies  have  tended  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  Rumanians  proudly  claim  descent  from  the  Roman 
settlements  planted  north  of  the  Danube  by  Emperor  Trajan  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves  of  invasion  that  were  threatening  to  overwhelm 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  Although  the  mixture  of  racial  types  caused 
by  these  invasions  makes  this  a  rather  precarious  claim,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  has  been  unusually  powerful  in  giving  direction  to  the 
political  development  of  the  nation.  Italy  and  France,  particularly  the 
latter,  have  always  held  highest  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Rumania.  In  1870  Rumanian  sympathy  was  strongly  with 
the  French.  The  complete  defeat  of  the  latter,  however,  made  it  easier 
for  the  newly-arrived  Hohenzollern  prince  to  lead  his  subjects  to  economic 
reliance  on  Germany. 

Against  her  mighty  eastern  neighbour  Rumania  cherished  a. 
very  real  grievance.  In  early  times  Russia  had  earned  Rumanian 
gratitude  for  assistance  in  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  debt  was 
paid  in  full,  however,  in  1877.  The  Russians  were  at  war  with  Turkey. 
The  Rumanians  offered  to  join  forces,  but  their  offer  was  somewhat 
scornfully  rejected.  As  the  war  progressed,  however,  the  Czar  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Rumanian  army  which  Prince 
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Charles  had  created  and  carefully  trained.  This  army  turned  the  tide 
at  the  taking  of  Plevna,  and  played  a  large  part  in  securing  a  complete 
victory.  One  immediate  result  was  the  final  achievement  of  Rumanian 
independence  and  the  proclamation  of  Prince  Charles  as  King.  But 
this  slight  sop  to  national  sentiment  was  more  than  offset  by  the  action 
of  Russia  in  demanding  the  return  to  her  of  Besserabia,  a  part  of  Moldavia 
which  the  powers  had  given  back  to  Rumania  after  the  Crimean  War. 
The  "theft"  of  Besserabia,  as  the  Rumanians  called  it,  caused  deep  and 
lasting  resentment.  Undoubtedly  it  chilled  Rumanian  sentiment  toward 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and  probably 
prevented  complete  harmony  of  action  with  Russia  when  Rumania 
finally  entered  the  struggle. 

The  grievance  with  Russia,  however,  was  a  minor  affair  when  com- 
pared with  that  cherished  against  her  neighbour  on  the  west.  Among 
the  diverse  races  that  go  to  make  up  the  ramshackle  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  it  happens  that  nearly  4,000,000  are  of  Rumanian  blood. 
These  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  province  of  Transylvania  separated 
rom  Rumania  by  the  Carpathians  and  Transylvanian  Alps.  They  are 
outnumbered  by  the  Magyars,  who,  with  that  racial  selfishness  which  is 
so  hard  for  Anglo-Saxons  to  understand,  have  kept  them  in  abject 
political  servitude.  By  means  of  electoral  laws,  school  laws,  church 
laws,  and  by  means  outside  all  law,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  these  Rumans.  Bitter  protests  passed  from  Bukarest 
to  Vienna,  and  sometimes  Vienna  seemed  anxious  to  make  reforms. 
But  Magyar  influence  was  too  strong.  When  Rumania  finally  drew  the 
sword,  the  appeal  that  united  her  people  was  that  made  on  behalf  of 
their  compatriots  in  Transylvania. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  August  1914,  both  sides  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Rumania.  The  Central  Powers  demanded  that  she  fulfil 
her  obligations  entered  into  in  1883.  With  this  demand  the  King  was, 
of  course,  anxious  to  comply.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  pro-German 
and  he  was  supremely  confident  that  Germany  was  invincible.  To  his 
amazement,  probably,  he  found  it  impossible  to  induce  his  government 
to  follow  his  lead.  With  regard  to  their  treaty  obligations,  his  advisers 
raised  the  same  objection  as  did  Italy  in  like  circumstances,  namely, 
that  the  Central  Empires  were  clearly  the  aggressors  and  that  therefore 
they  had  no  right  to  demand  Rumanian  co-operation.  Even  his  military 
adv  sers  utterly  refused  to  side  with  him.  Despite  their  knowledge  of 
German  military  preparations  and  efficiency,  they  were  not  certain  that 
Germany  and  her  allies  would  triumph.  Moreover,  they  argued  that 
their  neighbour  in  the  west,  Austria-Hungary,  was  a  decadent  nation, 
doomed  to  disintegration  while  Russia,  even  if  defeated,  would  remain  a 
mighty  nation  whose  enmity  would  assuredly  prove  a  grave  menace. 
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But  while  the  government  unhesitatingly  declined  to  join  the  Central 
Powers,  they  were  not  disposed  to  join  the  Entente  without  positive 
guarantee  of  assistance  and  substantial  recompense,  and  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty  that  they  were  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  Prime  Minister 
Bratiani  proclaimed  a  policy  of  rigid  neutrality.  Immediately  com- 
menced a  most  remarkable  struggle  between  those  who  favoured  the 
opposing  nations.  German  intrigue  found  a  splendid  field  for  its 
peculiar  genius.  Newspapers  sprang  up  everywhere  recalling  Rumania's 
debt  to  the  Central  Powers  and  spreading  news  of  German  achievements 
and  Entente  failures.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  most  powerful  political 
leaders  were  enthusiastic  advocates  of  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  Their  great  argument  was  the  opportunity  presented  to  Rumania 
by  the  war  to  free  their  compatriots  in  Transylvania. 

For  two  years  Prime  Minister  Bratiani  and  his  Cabinet  kept  un- 
swervingly on  their  course  of  neutrality.  At  times  they  had  a  tremendous 
task.     When  the  Russian  armies  advanced  into  Bukowina  in  1915  the 
interventionists  insisted  that  the  hour  for  action  had  arrived.     Indeed 
it  looked  as  if  the  government  were  leaning  in  that  direction  as  a  British 
loan  of  £5,000,000  was  announced  on  January  28th.     The  great  Russian 
retreat   in   the   following  spring,   however,  caused  the  government  to 
hesitate.     The  Central  Powers  became  more  active  in  their  efforts  to  win 
Rumanian  support  and  are  said  to  have  offered  to  cede  Bukowina  and 
to  guarantee  improved  conditions  in  Transylvania.     This  pressure  by 
the  Central  Powers  increased  as  their  conquest  of  Serbia  progressed  in 
the  autumn.     Partly  to  placate  the  central  nations,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
the  economic  situation,  the  government  permitted  the  sale  of  50,000 
wagon  loads  of  wheat  to  Austria  and  Germany.     In  December  and 
January  the  increase  of  the  Allied  forces  at  Salonica  and  their  apparent 
intention  of  moving  northward  again  put  heart  into  the  friends  of  the 
Allies  in  Rumania.     This  was  reflected  in  the  sale  to  Britain  of  80,000 
loads  of  grain.     Shortly  afterwards  the  balance  was  maintained  by  the 
sale  to  Austria  of  an  even  larger  consignment,  the  delivery  of  which  had 
not  been  completed  when  war  broke  out.     Gradually,   however,   the 
strength  of  the  sentiment  favouring  the  Allies  was  increasing.     During 
the   spring   huge   meetings  were   held   demanding  action.     Later,   the 
surprising  advance  of  the  Russians,  the  failure  of  Germany  at  Verdun 
and  of  Austria  in  Trentino,  vastly  strengthened  the  force  of  this  demand. 
One  thing  alone,  probably,  now  held  back  the  government  and  that  was 
the  lack  of  munitions.     In  July,   however,   a  trainload  of  munitions 
arrived  from  Russia  and  events  began  to  move  rapidly.     A  convention 
was  called  on  August  29th  by  King  Ferdinand  similar  to  that  summoned 
by  his  father  in  the  fateful  days  just  two  years  previously.     The  delibera- 
tions were  brief.     The  King  and  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
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declared  for  immediate  action  against  Austria.  A  note  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Vienna  stating  the  grievances  against  the  Dual  Monarchy 
and  formally  declaring  war.  Rumania  would  gladly  have  confined  her 
action  to  war  with  her  western  neighbour  but  this  was  not  to  be.  On  the 
following  day  Germany  declared  war  and  a  few/days  later  Bulgaria 
followed  her  example. 

Since  Rumania's  strongest  motive  in  entering  the  war  lay  across 
the  western  border,  immediate  action  was  taken  in  that  direction.  On 
the  south  the  mighty  Danube,  bridged  in  but  few  places,  was  believed  to 
secure  the  country  against  attack  by  Bulgaria.  Within  a  few  days  all 
the  mountain  passes  leading  into  Transylvania  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rumanians  and  the  invaders  were  soon  pouring  down  into  the  plains. 
For  a  time  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  was  amazing.  Towns  and 
villages  fell  into  their  hands  with  incredible  swiftness.  In  the  month 
that  followed  the  seizure  of  the  passes,  the  Rumanian  army  had  succeeded 
in  occupying  nearly  one-third  of  Transylvania  or  nearly  7,000  square 
miles.  Many  of  the  population  were  of  Rumanian  blood  and,  needless  to 
say,  they  hailed  the  invaders  as  deliverers. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Powers  were  causing  unexpected  trouble  in 
another  region.  Mackensen,  probably  the  ablest  and  certainly  the  most 
successful  general  in  the  German  Army,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Teuton  forces  in  the  Balkans,  had  gathered  huge  forces  and  supplies 
south  of  the  Danube.  When  he  saw  the  Rumanians  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  their  enterprise  in  Transylvania,  he  struck  hard  at  the  slender 
forces  defending  Dobrudja.  His  objective  was  the  railroad  from 
Constanza  to  Cernavoda  which  crosses  the  Danube  at  the  latter  point. 
The  bridge  at  Cernavoda — one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — is  the  only 
one  on  the  Danube  east  of  Belgrade  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  an 
invading  army  moving  in  either  direction.  Mackensen's  progress  was 
rapid  and  in  spite  of  occasional  checks  due  to  the  arrival  of  strong 
Russian  reinforcements,  he  captured  Constanza  on  October  23rd,  and 
cut  the  railroad.  A  few  days  later  the  Rumanians  were  driven  from 
Cernavoda  and,  crossing  the  Danube,  they  blew  up  the  bridge  to  halt 
pursuit. 

Sometime  before  this  had  happened  the  Rumanian  army  in  Transyl- 
vania had  also  begun  to  feel  the  real  weight  of  German  opposition. 
Near  the  close  of  September,  a  German  army,  abundantly  equipped  with 
heavy  artillery,  and  led  by  another  great  leader.  Von  Falkenhayn,  made 
a  formidable  attack  on  the  Rumanians  near  Hermannstadt.  The  battle 
lasted  three  days,  and,  although  the  Rumanians  sustained  their  reputa- 
tion as  splendid  fighters,  they  suffered  a  serious  reverse  and  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  This  battle  marked  the  opening  of  the  tremendous 
offensive  by  the  Germans.     Early  in  October  the  Rumanians  began  to 
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retreat  along  their  whole  line.  Soon  they  were  defending  the  passes 
they  had  traversed  in  triumph  such  a  short  time  before. 

On  October  13th,  the  Germans  occupied  Torzburg  Pass  and  were  on 
Rumanian  soil.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Germans  to  advance 
into  Rumania  until  they  had  captured  the  other  and  more  important 
passes  and  these  the  Rumanians  strove  desperately  to  retain.  Finally, 
however,  on  October  25th,  Von  Falkenhayn  pushed  through  Vulkan  Pass, 
defeated  the  Rumanians  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Targu-Jiu,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 21st  occupied  Craiova.  The  invasion  of  Rumania  had  begun  in 
grim  earnest.  On  November  23rd,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
troops  recaptured  Orsova  and  pushed  forward  to  Turnu-Severin,  the 
most  important  Danube  port  in  south-western  Rumania.  The  Rumanians 
were  now  everywhere  on  the  defensive.  They  held  a  strong  line  of 
defence  along  the  Alt  River  which,  flowing  almost  directly  south,  may 
be  said  to  form  the  eastern  border  of  Little  Wallachia.  Against  this 
Von  Falkenhayn  immediately  moved.  At  the  same  time  the  armies 
of  Mackensen  moved  up  from  the  south.  Crossing  the  Danube  at 
Islaiz  and  Simnitza  by  means  of  motor  boats,  they  attacked  the  left 
flank  of  the  Rumanian  army.  The  resistance  of  the  latter  was  soon 
overcome  and  by  the  end  of  November  the  entire  line  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Teuton  armies.  Meanwhile  a  movement  developed  from  the 
north.  In  late  October  after  the  capture  of  Torzburg  Pass  a  German 
army  had  reached  Campuling,  20  miles  within  the  Rumanian  border,  but 
was  later  thrown  back.  This  force  now  moved  south  and  early  in 
December  the  victorious  armies  were  united.  Their  advance,  though 
stubbornly  contested,  was  a  rapid  succession  of  victories  and  their 
efforts  were  finally  crowned  on  December  6th  by  the  capture  of  Bukarest. 

With  the  fall  of  the  capital,  Rumania  ceased  to  be  a  factor  of  very 
great  immediate  importance  in  the  world  war.  It  would  seem  that  her 
entrance  into  the  struggle  was  a  terrible  mistake.  While  it  has  been  of 
undoubted  assistance  to  the  Allies  in  draining  the  man-power  of  the 
enemy,  the  immense  stores  of  grain  and  other  food  stuffs  that  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  were  probably  worth  the  sacrifice. 
And  the  moral  effect  on  the  victors  of  such  a  swift  and  complete  triumph 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 


"On  the  one  hand,"  said  the  teacher,  pointing  a  long  and  forbidding  finger  at  the 
map,  "we  have  the  far-stretching  country  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand — what 
do  we  see  on  the  other  hand,  Tommy?" 

Hazarded  the  terror-stricken  and  fore-doomed  Tommy:  "Warts." 


"Does  a  college  education  help  a  man  in  after  life?" 

"Big  leaguers  seem  to  think  it  makes  a  man  quicker  on  the  bases.' 


The  Russian  Offensive  of  1916 


D.    E.   HAMILTON,    M.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

THE  great  Austro-German  offensive  of  1915  (dealt  with  in  an 
article  in  The  School  of  May,  1916)  was  halted  without  having 
attained  its  strategic  object.  Although  the  Russians  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  the  outlying  provinces  of  Lithuania,  White  Russia, 
and  Poland,  they  still  retained  a  line  which  gave  them  equal  advantages 
with  the  Central  Powers  for  initiating  future  operations.  The  consider- 
able tract  of  East  Galicia  still  remaining  in  their  hands,  with  its  highly 
developed  net-work  of  roads  and  railways,  formed  a  useful  base  for  a 
future  offensive.  In  the  north,  the  line  of  the  Dvina  proved  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  a  further  German  advance.  In  the  region  of  the  Pripet 
Marshes,  the  advantage  rested  with  the  Russians,  as  they  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  railway  traversing  that  district.  The  offensive  of  the 
Central  Powers,  however  successful  from  a  territorial  standpoint,  was 
entirely  unsuccessful  strategically,  because  the  Russian  front  was  still 
unbroken,  their  armies  intact,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces  remained  evenly  balanced  with  regard  to  the  next  campaign. 

The  task  facing  the  Russians  at  the  close  of  the  Teutonic  offensive 
was  two-fold;  first,  to  keep  intact  the  advantages  which  their  new  line 
offered  for  a  future  offensive;  second,  to  raise,  equip,  and  munition  new 
armies  for  use  the  next  summer.  That  they  succeeded  both  in  holding 
an  enemy  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  in  raising  and  munitioning 
forces  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  arising  from  the 
poor  economic  and  industrial  organization  of  their  country  is  a  remark- 
able achievement. 

The  winter  of  1915-1916  was  one  of  stagnation  along  the  Eastern 
front.  Only  small  local  encounters  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  two 
series  of  larger  operations  undertaken  by  the  Russians  in  Bukowina  and 
Lithuania  to  forestall  an  imminent  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  they  were  entirely  successful,  and  for  the  whole  period  between 
the  close  of  the  Austro-German  offensive  in  1915  and  the  opening  of 
the  Russian  offensive  in  1916  the  Central  Powers  found  themselves 
unable  to  resume  the  initiative. 

The  summer  of  1916  found  the  Russian  armies  between  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  the  Rumanian  frontier  grouped  in  three  main  divisions.  In  the 
north,  General  Kuropatkin  with  three  armies  held  the  Riga-Dvinsk  line 
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against  Von  Hindenburg.  In  the  centre,  General  Evert  with  four 
armies  faced  Vilna.  General  Brusiloff  with  four  armies  held  the  line 
from  south  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  Rumania.  This  latter  was  the  line 
on  which  the  decisive  battles  of  the  opening  stages  of  the  Russian 
offensive  were  to  be  fought. 

Opposed  to  Generals  Kuropatkin  and  Evert  were  Von  Hindenburg 
and  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  with  some  1,200,000  men,  almost  all 
German,  at  their  disposal.  South  of  the  Pripet  Marshes,  Archduke 
Frederick  opposed  Brusiloff  with  approximately  equal  forces.  This 
sector  was  held  mainly  by  Austrian  troops.  But,  while  the  Russians  had 
plenty  of  reserves  to  draw  upon,  the  German  line  was  bare  of  them, 
because  of  the  continual  withdrawal  of  troops  from  their  reserve  bases 
for  use  against  Verdun.  This  was  the  case  also  with  the  Austrian  line, 
because  of  the  need  for  men  for  use  in  the  Trent ino  offensive  against 
Italy. 

The  Austro-German  commanders  deemed  their  front  impregnable. 
Every  possible  device  had  been  adopted  to  render  it  so.  Everywhere  at 
least  five  consecutive  lines  of  trenches  had  been  constructed.  These 
were  of  extraordinary  depth,  and  heavily  timbered.  Barbed  wire  was 
used  in  vast  quantities  to  build  seemingly  impossible  entanglements. 
Nowhere  was  any  precaution  neglected.  Behind  the  lines,  a  huge  system 
of  roads  and  field  railways  was  developed  to  form  a  most  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  communication. 

Three  causes  combined  to  render  these  defences  useless.  The  over- 
confidence  of  the  Austrian  commanders  allowed  the  Russians  to  catch 
them  napping.  An  excessive  amount  of  artillery  had  been  withdrawn 
for  use  against  Italy,  and  for  the  same  reason  no  sufficient  reserves  were 
available  behind  the  Austrian  front.  Most  important  of  all,  the  Russian 
soldier  had  established  a  marked  individual  superiority  over  his  Austrian 
opponent  in  the  preceding  two  years. 

In  considering  the  Russian  offensive,  attention  must  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  line  extending  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  the  Rumanian 
frontier.  This  line  may  be  divided  into  four  main  sectors.  (1)  The 
Volhynian  sector,  extending  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  Dubno,  and 
containing  the  Volhynian  triangle  of  fortresses — Lutsk,  Dubno  and 
Rovno.  Of  these  Rovno  alone  remained  in  Russian  hands  at  the  close 
of  the  Austro-German  offensive  in  1915.  Here  Generals  Lesch  and 
Kaledin  were  in  command  of  the  Russian  troops.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  offensive  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers,  but  after  the  initial  Austrian  defeats  the  Prussian 
general  Von  Linsingen  took  charge.  (2)  The  sector  facing  Brody,  from 
Dubno  to  Tarnopol.  Here  General  Sakharoff  was  in  command  of  the 
Russians,  General  von  Boehm-Ermolli  of  the  Austrians.     (3)  The  Sereth 
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River  positions,  from  Tarnopol  to  the  Dniester  River.  These  were 
attacked  by  General  Scherbacheff  and  defended  by  Count  von  Bothmer. 
(4)  The  Bukowina,  between  Galicia  and  Rumania.  Here  General 
Lechitsky  conducted  the  Russian  offensive,  with  General  von  Pflanzer 
Baltin  opposing  him. 

Behind  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  lines  lay  three  centres 
of  vital  importance:  Kovel, 
Lemberg  and  Stanislau. 
The  capture  of  Kovel  would 
open  up  lines  of  attack  on 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Warsaw; 
Lemberg  taken  would  mean 
the  recapture  of  all  Eastern 
Galicia;  Stanislau  was  the 
key  to  Count  von  Bothmer's 
positions  along  the  Sereth. 
Consequently  these  were 
the  objectives  of  the  Russian 
offensive. 

On  June  4th,  1916,  the 
Russian  artillery  began  to 
shell  the  enemy's  positions 
methodically  over  a  front  of 
250  miles.  This  artillery 
preparation  lasted  from  12 
to  30  hours.  It  was  dir- 
ected with  the  object  of 
cutting  lanes  through  the 
wire  entanglements  rather 
than  against  the  trenches 
themselves.  Then  followed 
the  Russian  bayonet 
attacks.  While  these  were 
progress    the     artillery 
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lifted  to  throw  a  curtain 
of  fire  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  trenches.  The  very  depth  of  the  trenches  proved  a  dis- 
advantage to  their  occupants;  when  the  Russians  reached  them,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  death  or  surrender.  By  noon  of  the  third 
day  General  Brusiloff's  armies  had  captured  900  officers,  40,000  men, 
77  guns,  49  trench  mortars,  and  134  machine  guns.  These  figures  bear 
testimony  to  the  speed  and  weight  of  the  Russian  blows. 
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The  most  important  victory  in  the  first  days  of  the  offensive 
was  the  retaking  of  the  fortress  of  Lutsk.  On  the  first  day  the 
Russians  breached  the  enemy's  lines  and  poured  cavalry  through  the 
gaps.  On  the  second,  they  advanced  20  miles  from  their  original 
positions.  On  June  6th,  Russian  detachments  entered  Lutsk,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  utterly  demoralized  Austrians  without  a 
blow,  although  enormously  strong  defences  covered  its  approaches. 
So  hastily  did  they  leave  that  at  one  point  six  4-in.  guns  were  abandoned, 
still  loaded,  with  many  cases  of  shells  alongside  the  weapons.  Many 
thousands  of  wounded  were  left  behind  as  they  had  no  time  to  clear  out 
the  hospitals. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Volhynian  salient  General  Kaledin  retook 
the  fortress  and  town  of  Dubno  on  June  9th.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days  the  enemy  were  completely  cleared  out  of  this  district,  making 
the  salient  secure  against  a  sudden  counter-offensive  from  the  south. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  advance  west  of  Lutsk  was  progressing 
rapidly.  On  June  12th,  Cossacks  reached  Torchin,  18  miles  west  of 
Lutsk.  On  June  16th,  their  outposts  occupied  a  line  more  than  half-way 
to  Vladimir  Volhynski.  By  this  time  strong  German  reinforcements 
were  making  their  appearance,  brought  from  the  northern  area  or  from 
France.  This  indicated  a  strong  German  counter-offensive  soon,  and 
the  Russian  command  elected  to  await  it  upon  the  line  then  occupied 
rather  than  to  push  an  advance  against  so  strong  a  concentration  of 
troops. 

Thus  the  first  12  days  of  the  Russian  offensive  in  Volhynia  resulted 
in  an  advance  of  30  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dubno,  and  as  much  to 
the  north-west  of  Lutsk.  The  entire  Volhynian  triangle  of  fortresses  were 
again  in  Russian  hands.  Their  advanced  lines  were  within  25  miles  of 
Kovel  and  had  reached  the  north-eastern  border  of  Galicia  n  front  of 
Brody. 

Then  followed  a  fortnight  of  fierce  but  practically  stationary  fighting, 
during  which  the  Germans  threw  all  their  available  reserves  into  action. 
Massed  infantry  attacks,  backed  by  a  vast  concentration  of  artillery, 
were  launched  continually,  only  to  melt  away  before  the  Russian  fire. 
Nowhere  the  Russian  line  wavered,  and  the  enemy's  counter-offensive 
ended  in  failure. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  German  reserves  in  this  fighting  gave  the 
Russians  a  chance  to  strike  another  telling  blow.  On  July  4th  General 
Lesch  initiated  an  advance  on  the  Styr  River,  just  on  the  southern  fringe 
of  the  Pripet  Marshes.  Between  the  4th  and  8th  his  troops  advanced 
25  miles  from  the  Styr  to  the  Stokhod  River,  took  12,000  prisoners,  45 
guns  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  military  supplies. 
The  Stokhod  was  crossed  at  many  points,  and  the  Russians  seemed 
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likely  to  break  the  Austro-German  defence  once  more  and  take  Kovel. 
This  proved  impossible,  as  the  Germans  by  great  efforts  succeeded  in 
concentrating  sufficient  men  and  guns  to  halt  the  Russian  advance. 
After  fierce  fighting  the  Russians  retired  from  their  positions  across  the 
Stokhod  to  the  east  bank,  which  they  hold  at  present. 

In  the  Bukowina,  General  Lechitsky  had  begun  his  offensive  on 
June  4th  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  Austrian  positions  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Pruth.  After  seven  days  of  the  fiercest  fighting  he 
succeeded  in  piercing  their  front.  On  June  11th,  Dobronovtse  was 
captured.  The  next  day  Horodenka,  the  junction  of  six  first-class 
high-roads,  fell  to  his  advancing  troops.  Full  use  was  made  of  the 
advantages  won  and  a  rapid  advance  ensued.  On  June  13th,  Sniatyn 
was  taken.  Czernovitz  itself  fell  on  June  17th.  On  the  21st,  Russian 
troops  entered  Radautz,  30  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Two  days  later 
they  took  Kimpolung  after  heavy  fighting.  In  less  than  three  weeks 
the  Russians  were  again  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Bukowina. 

The  victorious  Russians  then  turned  westward  against  Galicia. 
On  June  29th,  Kolomea  was  taken.  After  a  month's  lull  in  the  fighting, 
Stanislau  fell  to  the  Russians  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

Further  to  the  north.  General  Sakharoff  opened  a  new  offensive  in  the 
middle  of  July.  On  the  28th  Brody  was  captured.  The  Russians 
pressed  their  advantage  and  by  August  9th  stood  within  striking  distance 
of  the  railway  leading  from  Lemberg  to  Odessa,  the  most  important  line 
of  communication  for  the  army  of  Count  von  Bothmer. 

Thus  threatened  by  Sakharoff  to  the  north  and  Lechitsky  to  the 
south,  no  course  save  immediate  retreat  was  left  open  to  Von  Bothmer, 
who  had  held  his  original  Sereth  River  lines  against  all  Russian  attacks 
during  the  ten  weeks  of  their  offensive.  His  forces  were  withdrawn  at 
once  to  the  line  of  the  Zlota  Lipa.  This  retreat  enabled  the  Russians 
to  establish  an  approximately  straight  line  from  Kolki  to  the  Carpathians. 

General  Scherbacheff  pursued  Count  von  Bothmer's  army  to  the 
Zlota  Lipa  River.  On  the  extreme  south,  his  troops  broke  through  the 
enemy's  defences  and  captured  Mariampol  on  August  13th.  Von 
Bothmer's  army  then  took  up  a  line  from  Pluhoff  to  Halicz,  with  its 
centre  at  Bryezany. 

On  August  29th,  the  Russians  launched  new  attacks  against  his  front. 
On  September  3rd,  the  German  right  was  forced  to  retreat,  losing  more 
than  4,000  men  in  the  movement.  In  the  centre,  the  Russians  were  not 
so  fortunate.  Here  picked  troops  defended  Bryezany  successfully 
against  their  furious  attacks.  So  too  in  a  fierce  battle  for  the  positions 
about  Halicz  the  Austro-Germans  held  their  ground. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  27th,  Rumania  declared  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary.      The    invasion    of    Transylvania     failed     completely,    and 
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Rumania  itself  was  entered  by  strong  enemy  armies.  Gradually  the 
centre  of  the  fighting  shifted  to  the  Rumanian  front.  As  Rumania 
continued  to  require  increasing  assistance,  the  Russian  offensive  slowed 
down,  and  finally  came  to  a  complete  halt  in  mid-October. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  results  achieved  by  the  Russians  in  1916: 
(1)  Their  troops  advanced  from  40  to  60  miles  along  a  250  mile  front, 
occupying  approximately  12,000  square  miles  of  territory  previously  in 
enemy  hands.  (2)  In  this  advance  heavy  losses  were  inflicted  upon  the 
Teutonic  armies.  Between  June  4th  and  August  12th,  the  forces  of 
General  Brusiloff  captured  7,757  officers,  350,845  men,  405  guns,  1,326 
machine  guns,  338  bomb-throwers,  292  caissons,  and  vast  quantities  of 
ammunit  on  and  military  material.  In  addition  the  defeated  armies 
suffered  exceedingly  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  Between 
August  12th  and  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least  100,000  more  prisoners  were 
taken.  These  enormous  losses  meant  the  virtual  annihilation  of  several 
Austrian  armies,  and  imposed  upon  Germany  the  serious  task  of  filling 
up  the  gaps  with  German  troops.  (3)  Of  the  three  objectives  of  the 
Russian  offensive,  only  one  was  attained.  The  capture  of  Stanislau 
brought  important  results.  It  secured  Russia's  grip  on  the  Bukowina, 
and  consequently  Rumania,  knowing  that  her  Moldavian  frontier  was 
secure  against  attack,  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies.  (4)  The  advance 
upon  Lemberg  and  Kovel,  while  halted  before  reaching  its  objectives, 
gave  the  Russians  improved  positions  for  the  campaign  of  1917. 


Book  Review 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times  by  James  Harvey  Robinson.  777  pages;  price  ?1. 60 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  thorough  revision  of  Professor  Robinson's  earlier  book 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  which  many  Canadian  teachers  have 
used  with  their  senior  High  School  classes.  Many  changes  have  been  made.  The 
treatment  of  the  mediaeval  period  is  much  shorter,  but  one  hundred  pages  more  have 
been  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  record  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  The  shortening  of  the  account  of  the 
mediaeval  period  has  been  judiciously  carried  out,  and  all  the  essentials  have  been 
retained.  The  teacher  may,  indeed,  regret  that  some  things  had  to  be  shortened  or 
omitted,  but  the  added  material  on  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  on  the  period 
since  1870,  has  made  the  new  book  very  much  more  useful  than  the  older  one.  Some 
such  fuller  treatment  of  the  last  century  has  been  made  imperative  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war,  for  we  can  no  longer  stop  short  of  the  year  1914  in  our  treatment 
of  the  modern  period.  Very  many  new  and  excellent  illustratibns  have  been  added. 
Several  of  these  are  in  colour  and  underneath  many  of  them  are  explanatory  legends 
which  make  them  much  more  useful.  Taken  altogether,  this  new  history  is  a  very 
satisfactory  work,  and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed,  especially  by  those  who  have  already 
used  Professor  Robinson's  books.  G.  M.  j. 


The  Everlasting  Balkans 

{Continued  from  the  April  number.) 

PR9FESSOR  L.  E.  HORNING 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 


In  order  to  understand  the  developments  in  the  Balkans  since  1913 
it  is  now  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dominant  partner  in  the 
present  Quadruple  Alliance,  viz.,  Germany.  The  net  result  of  the  wars 
of  1864,  1866  and  1870  which  led  to  Prussia's  headship  of  the  German 
Empire,  proclaimed  at  Versailles,  January  18th,  1871,  was  to  shift  the 
centre  of  European  politics  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Bismarck,  foreign  policy  was  conducted  so  as  to  preserve  peace,  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  was  established  and  the 
principal  care  of  the  government  was  to  build  up  a  strong  internal  policy. 
The  result  was  that  there  began  a  period  of  expansion  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  of  industrial  development  which  was  the  great  wonder 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  When  the  pre- 
sent emperor  came  to  the  throne 
in  1888  he  found  on  every  hand 
an  initiative  and  hopefulness 
that  augured  well  for  the  future. 
Though  overgifted  with  "gab" 
he  still  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  by  his 
wonderful  energy  and  by  his 
belief  in  his  Divine  Right  to  rule. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  worked  very  hard,  was  pro- 
gressive ^nd  in  general  a  very 
romantic  figure.  What  a  fall  he  has  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  since 
August,  1914! 

A  new  policy,  or  several  of  them,  began  to  be  in  evidence,  especially 
after  the  old  pilot,  Bismarck,  had  been  dropped  in  1890.  A  colonial 
policy  was  developed  but  not  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  England 
and  France  in  Africa,  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Brazil  and  finally 
of  England  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  schemes,  principally  the  Bagdad 
railway.  A  navy  was  built  up  in  feverish  haste,  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  Boers  in  1899  and  "a  place  in  the  sun"  was  demanded.  Crisis 
after  crisis  arose  in  1905,  1909  and  1911,  but  as  none  of  them  came  to 
anything,  most  people  called  the  excitement  a  "case  of  nerves".     But  if 
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Map     8. — The  dream  of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
"Jugoslavia." 
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the  nations  were  caught  unprepared  when  the  real  test  came,  and  only 
England's  fleet  was  ready,  there  had  been  some  good  preparatory  work 
done  in  diplomacy.  To  counterbalance  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1882 
(Austria  and  Italy  were  its  queer  bedfellows)  there  grew  up  the  Double 
Entente  between  France  and  Russia  which  later  developed  into  the 
Triple  one  with  the  accession  of  Great  Britain.  France  and  England 
settled  all  diplomatic  difficulties  in  1904  and  Russia  and  England  in  1907. 
As  a  result  friendly  concerted  action  was  possible  in  need.     Japan  was 
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Map  9. — Germany's  Dream  of  conquered  and  allied  territories. 

England's  friend  in  the  East  and  could  do  her  bit.  As  was  suggested 
by  the  writer  in  January,  1913,  Italy  proved  an  unstable  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  joined  the  Allies  in  May,  1915. 

The  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria  on  June  28th, 
1914,  merely  gave  the  excuse  to  begin  the  execution  of  what  we  now 
believe  were  carefully  devised  plans  for  conquest,  to  make  real  what 
seems  to  have  been  Germany's  dream.  Step  by  step,  the  wonderful 
talent  for  organization,  which  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
has  enabled  the  forehanded  leader  of  the  Teutonic  forces  to  arrive  very 
near  to  its  goal.  The  dream  is  vast  and  if  it  should  become  reality,  the 
world  would  see  great  changes  soon.  " Greater  Germany"  is  the  Imperial 
dream  of  a  ruler  by  Divine  Right  and  of  a  nation  completely  intoxicated 
by  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  forty  years.  But  there  have  many 
things  happened  which  make  for  doubt  of  success  even  in  a  German 
mind.     France    and    Britain   and    Russia,   who    were   all    so   troubled 
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internally  in  the  summer  of  1914,  are  showing  such  unity  and  such 
recuperative  powers  that  Paris  has  not  been  taken,  that  the  submarines 
have  been  a  failure,  that  the  Zeppelins  are  comparatively  harmless,  th^t 
all  the  colonies  of  each  ally  are  standing  with  the  homeland  and  that 
Russia  has  by  no  means  been  brought  to  its  knees. 

What  was  Germany's  dream?     Since  about  1875  there  has  been  a 
great  development  of  "  Imperialism"  which  is  little  less  than  Nationality 
gone  mad  and  all  sorts  of  "Pan "-ideas  have  been  cherished.  Pan-Slavism, 
Pan-Germanism,  Pan-Islam,  Pan-Anglo-Saxondom,  how  could  there  but 
be  trouble  when  so  many  "chosen"  people  were  claiming  to  be  leaders 
in  civilization?     The  Germans  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  quietly 
but  assiduously  cultivating  the  Germans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
wherever  there  was  a  people  or  province  with  any  show  of  German  blood 
fraternite  was  preached.     No  doctrine  has  had  greater  vogue  in  our 
commercial  age  than  '  *  nothing  succeeds  like  success ' ' .    Nor  could  there  be 
any   doubt    of   Germany's   success.     Commerce    and    population    had 
wonderfully  increased  and  their  own  territory  was  too  small  to  contain 
them.     So  they  looked  towards  kindred  Holland,   Belgium,   some  of 
France,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  whose  landowners  were 
German  in  origin,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population,  and  where 
the  Lutheran  religion  is  very  strong.     Poland,  so  ruthlessly  partitioned 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria,  was  to  be  re- 
united under  Germany's  aegis ;  Austria  makes  part  of  the  dream;  "Greater 
Bulgaria",  under  the  Bourbon-Hapsburg  fox,  is  to  be  nominally  indepen- 
dent and  the  Turk  has  found  a  "real  friend".     A  through  line  from 
Hamburg,    via    Berlin,    Vienna,    Buda-Pesth,    Belgrade,    Nish,    Sofia, 
Constantinople,  Konieh  and  Adana  to  Bagdad  and  Koweit  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  be  the  linking  band  of  iron.      A  portentous  dream,  if  realized, 
to  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain.     It  is  very  near  to  realization.     Even 
if  the  linking-up  is  made,  can  the  combination  hold?     Will  success 
succeed?     If  it  should    this  tremendous  struggle  is  but  a  prelude  to  a 
greater  one — or  will  democracy  make  good  and  defeat  its  foe?     The 
writer  believes  so  and  believes  that  the  years  of  quiet  which  will  follow 
the  downfall  of  absolutism  will  and  ought  to  be  utilized  to  make  such 
progress  towards  a  more  ideal  form  of  democracy  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  great  struggle  of  armed  forces. 
Are  not  our  hearts,  all  hearts,  heavy  with  sorrow  that  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  so  many  lands  should  fall  to  gratify  the  lust  for  power  of  a  few 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  in  all  countries  should  be  turned  to  the 
expenditure  of  brain-power  and  of  untold  wealth  to  manufacture  devilish 
engines  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  which,  if  turned  in  the  direction 
of  upbuilding  and  education,  would  have  made  this  old  sad  earth  ring 
with  paeans  of  joy,  peace  and  goodwill. 


Notes  on  the  Army  Medical  Corps 

H.  A.  GRAINGER,   B.A., 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

[The  following  information  has  been  asked  for  by  several  of  our  readers ;  perhaps 
others  who  are  teaching  War  may  find  it  useful.] 

1.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  A.M.C.  is  a  red  Geneva  cross  on  a 
white  background.  This  is  identical  with  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society. 

2.  The  M.O.  (medical  officer)  of  each  battalion  is  provided  with  three 
orderlies,  a  Maltese  cart  for  transport  of  supplies,  and  twenty-four 
stretcher  bearers.  The  latter  are  not  A.M.C.  men,  but  bandsmen  or 
ordinary  soldiers.  They  are  expected  to  render  "first-aid"  where 
possible. 

3.  Regimental  depots  are  shell-proof  dugouts  a  short  distance  back  of 
the  lines.  Here  the  less  serious  ''walking  cases"  are  attended  to  and 
first-aid  is  rendered  others. 

4.  The  Advanced  Dressing  Station  is  located  at  a  safer  place  farther 
back  from  the  trenches,  in  a  better  dug-out,  a  house  or  a  barn.  To  each 
of  these  stations  the  wounded  from  two  or  three  regimental  depots  are 
collected. 

5.  The  Field  Ambulance  has  accommodation  for  150  patients.  It 
collects  the  wounded  from  three  or  four  dressing  stations.  Here  opera- 
tions on  the  abdomen  and  chest  are  performed.  The  field  ambulance 
is  always  ready  to  move  when  the  line  moves.  Its  staff  consists  of  ten 
medical  men  and  240  stretcher-bearers. 

6.  The  Casualty  Clearing  Station  is  the  hospital  nearest  the  railway. 
Nursing  sisters  get  no  nearer  to  the  line  than  this.  If  a  patient  is  likely 
to  get  well  within  two  weeks,  he  remains  here. 

7.  Serious  cases  are  sent  from  the  casualty  clearing  stations  to 
stationary,  general,  or  special  hospitals.  On  the  western  front  these 
are  usually  situated  at  or  near  the  French  coast. 

8.  Men  who  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  trenches  for  some 
months  are  sent  to  England  on  hospital  steamers.  In  spite  of  the  worst 
that  German  "  f rightfulness  "  could  do,  only  one  of  these  ships  has  so  far 
been  mined  or  torpedoed  in  the  Channel. 

9.  All  sanitary  arrangements  (drainage,  water  supply,  sewerage)  are 
under  the  A.M.C.  So  wonderful  has  been  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  that  (it  is  said)  the  ratio  of  sick  in  the  army  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  sick  per  thousand  in  civil  life. 
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Lesson — Group  IX. 

Section  1.     Fundamental  Principles. 

Aim. — Development  of  the  child's  power  to  get  the  gist  of  what  he 
reads  or  studies  and  to  express  it  in  a  few  clear,  concise  statements. 

Necessary  Steps. — How  to  enable  the  child  to  acquire  clearness 
and  conciseness  without  sacrificing  spontaneity  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  that  arises  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  elementary 
pupils.  From  practically  every  grade  come  the  questions:  "Why  is 
it  that  so  many  of  our  pupils,  in  answer  to  a  question,  are  prone  to 
answer  at  length,  in  many  cases  in  the  exact  words  of  the  text " ?  "Why 
cannot  our  children  express  in  a  few  sentences  the  main  points  of  a  simple 
story  "  ?  "  Why  does  the  pupil  in  giving  an  account  of  a  simple  happening 
use  either  short,  fragmentary  sentences  or  long  rambling  statements"? 

Does  not  the  explanation  lie  in  the  fact  that  our  pupils  (1)  lack  power 
to  abstract  ideas  from  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  (2)  lack 
suitable  ideals  of  expression,  (3)  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  correct 
expression.  A  brief  analysis  of  these  steps  may  help  us  to  find  under- 
lying principles  upon  which  to  base  effective  methods  of  teaching. 

Analysis  of  Steps. — Ability  to  abstract  ideas  depends,  funda- 
mentally, on  the  imaging  power  of  the  child.  "Children  need  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  facts  no  matter  how  thrillingly  they  may  be  told. 
Fancy,  imagination,  ability  to  see  that  which  is  invisible,  must  be 
cultivated.  Nothing  else  plays  so  important  a  part  in  everyday  life 
as  the  imagination.  The  civil  engineer  must  build  the  bridge  in  his 
mind  before  he  attempts  to  form  any  structure  of  wood  or  stone;  the 
sculptor  must  see  the  image  in  the  marble,  or  all  his  wielding  of  the 
mallet  will  be  in  vain ;  nothing  will  be  revealed  by  the  chisel  that  has  not 
already  been  formed  within  his  own  mind.  The  inventor  must  dream 
and  fancy  and  wonder  before  he  can  make  the  first  beginnings  of  his 
invention".  Why  should  we  blame  a  child  for  saying  that  the  Sahara 
desert  is  the  most  productive  region  of  the  world  when  the  word  desert 
calls  up  to  his  mental  vision  no  picture  of  dreary  wastes  of  sand?     The 
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child  can  abstract  ideas  only  when  his  imagination  is  trained  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  subject-matter  presented  to  him  habitually  calls  up 
a  succession  of  varying  mental  pictures.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
"no  subject-matter  involving  sense-imagery  should  be  presented  to  the 
child  unless  he  has  a  stock  of  concepts  that  will  make  vivid  realization 
of  the  content  possible". 

The  average  child  in  the  beginning  class  undoubtedly  images  quite 
spontaneously  and  the  primary  teacher  must  know  and  follow  Nature's 
method  if  she  would  properly  train  this  invaluable  power. 

If  definite  lessons  on  mental  pictures  are  given  systematically  and  in 
natural  sequence,  the  language  read  or  heard  will  leave  a  mental  image 
of  people,  conditions  and  actions,  rather  than  one  of  mere  words,  phrases 
and  sentences.  The  child  will  thus  be  able  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
thinking  the  ideas  of  the  language  he  reads  or  to  which  he  listens. 

But  "no  act  of  thinking  is  complete  until  its  product  has  been  set 
forth  in  words".  The  trained  master  of  speech  clothes  his  thoughts  at 
once  in  suitable  language;  but  the  learner  is  far  below  such  power  of 
speech".  We  must  therefore  furnish  the  child  with  correct  ideals  of 
expression,  and  lead  to  their  unconscious  and  habitual  use  through 
frequent  and  varied  repetition.  The  ear  avenue  should  be  utilized  first. 
Either  at  home  or  at  school  the  child  should  hear  many  carefully  selected 
stories  before  any  "readers"  are  put  into  his  hands.  Walter  Crane  says 
that  the  impression  made  upon  children  by  first  books  and  first  pictures 
is  well-nigh  ineffaceable.  There  lies  the  necessity  pf  choosing  the  best. 
But  until  the  child  has  gained  the  power  to  extract  thought  from  language 
and  has  conquered  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  printed  page  the 
"best"  in  literature  can  be  given  only  through  oral  presentation.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  poem  was  never  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
eye,  and  if  you  would  have  the  girls  and  boys  get  the  full  value  of  poetry, 
"lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  beauty  of  thy  voice ".  The  repetition 
of  stories  and  poems  until  they  become  thoroughly  familiar  gives  them 
their  full  educative  effect. 

The  speech  forms  acquired  by  the  child  are  furnished  him  through 
his  ear  but  it  is  by  repeated  use  he  fixes  them  in  habit.  In  this  connection 
we  must  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  rational  repetition  and  that 
which  is  purely  mechanical.  It  is  only  when  the  child  is  brought 
frequently  to  use  the  correct  forms  of  words  and  constructions  in  a 
natural  manner  and  under  varied  and  interesting  conditions  that  these 
forms  become  incorporated  into  his  everyday  speech.  The  short 
"memorization  story"  is  an  excellent  means  of  furnishing  lasting  ideals 
of  expression.  Through  frequent  oral  and  written  repetition  of  these 
stories  the  child  becomes  so  accustomed  to  hearing  and  speaking  correct 
forms  that  he  at  once  detects  incorrect,  awkward,  or  abrupt  constructions. 
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Outline  of  Plan. — "Success  in  language  teaching  lies  in  the  union 
of  ideals  and  practice".  We  must  therefore  plan  a  co-operative  group 
of  language  lessons.  The  group  must  have  a  definite  end  in  view;  and 
each  lesson  of  the  group,  while  having  its  own  specific  aim,  must  further 
this  broad,  larger  end — the  aim  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 

Stage  I. — Description  of  mental  pictures  produced  by  single 
concrete  words. 

Select,  first,  words  that  call  up  a  concrete  image  of  sight,  as:  robin, 
rake,  garden.  The  children  think  about  the  word  and  then  tell  what 
they  "see".  The  description  is  given  in  the  present  tense  as  if  the  child 
were  actually  looking  at  the  thing  he  is  describing. 

The  very  first  words  may  well  be  chosen  from  nature  lessons  as  these 
lessons  give  the  best  foundation  of  clear  sense-images  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  child  with  the  necessary  vocabulary  of  words. 

Before  the  children  are  asked  to  give  this  description  several  pre- 
1  minary  steps  are  necessary.     These  are: 

(a)  Illustrations  by  the  teacher  to  help  the  child  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
mental  picturing.  As  these  illustrations  also  furnish  the  child  with 
ideals  of  expression  they  must  be  carefully  selected.  In  this  connection 
the  use  of  a  "diary"  may  be  explained  and  extracts  read  from  the 
records  of  children  who  afterwards  became  great  writers. 

(b)  Practice  in  mental  picturing;  expression  through  handwork. 
The  teacher  describes  a  flower,  animal  or  object.  The  pupil  visualizes 
as  the  teacher  talks,  subsequently  expressing  his  mental  picture  through 
a  drawing.  The  pupil's  drawing  is  then  compared  with  the  real  object 
or  an  artist's  picture  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  hidden. 

(c)  A  nature  lesson  to  give  definite  sense-images  of  the  object  to  be 
pictured. 

{d)  A  language  lesson  (based  on  the  nature  lesson)  to  give  power  of 
expression. 

From  the  beginning  pupils  should  be  trained  to  think  a  number  of 
thoughts,  combine  them  mentally  and  express  them  orally  in  good 
form. 

{e)  The  two  processes — mental  picturing  and  oral  expression — are 
now  united. 

Single  words  that  appeal  to  other  senses  than  merely  that  of  sight 
may  now  be  introduced.  For  example,  in  "The  ploughman  homeward 
plods  his  weary  way",  note  the  mental  effect  of  plods.  Substitute 
"walks"  and  the  " tired  feeling"  disappears.  While  discussing  the  value 
of  the  word  plods,  a  mental  picture  of  the  wan  has  gradually  been  shaping 
itself  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  line  may  be  dramatized  and  attention 
called  to  the  drooping  shoulders,  and  heavy,  forced  step.  This  drama- 
tization is  followed  by  oral  description. 
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The  word  grated  in  "The  boat  grated  on  the  sand"  gives  a  distinct 
sense  of  hearing  the  sound  itself  because  the  word  makes  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  same  sensation  gained  through  the  ear  in  the  past. 

Many  devices  may  be  used  to  make  this  work  interesting.  Cards 
may  be  distributed  and  each  pupil  may  frame  a  riddle  suggested  by  the 
word  wTitten  on  his  card. 

For  example — Edith  says,  "In  our  dining  room  there  is  a  thing 
about  six  inches  long.  It  is  oblong  and  is  made  of  silver.  It  doesn't 
hold  anything,  but  it  is  very  useful."  There  are  many  guesses,  but  to 
no  avail.  Then  begin  the  questions.  "Has  it  a  handle?"  "Yes,  it  has 
a  handle."  "Has  it  a  top?"  "No,  it  has  no  top."  "Does  everyone 
have  it  on  the  table?"  "Yes,  it  is  on  everyone's  table."  This  is 
correctly  guessed  to  be  a  knife. 

Pupils  are  enciouraged  to  frame  riddles  about  something  mentioned 
in  the  poem  being  studied,  and  in  guessing  the  pupils  may  first  recite 
the  stanza  containing  the  word  on  which  the  riddle  has  been  based. 

Stage  II. — From  single  words  go  to  words  modified  by  phrases,  then 
complete  sentences  and  finally  several  sentences  with  related  ideas. 

The  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  furnish  excellent  material  for  this  stage. 

The  following  game  gives  suggestions:  "All  of  the  children  closed 
their  eyes  and  the  command  was  given,  'Think  of  one  of  our  Mother 
Goose  friends  and  see  whether  we  can  guess  who  it  is  when  you  describe 
it.'  The  child  chosen  would  give  a  short  description  on  something  like 
the  following:  'I  see  a  girl  and  a  boy  climbing  a  steep  hill.  The  boy 
has  on  a  red  cap  and  sweater  and  black  pants  and  shoes.  The  girl  wears 
a  blue  and  white  dress,  a  blue  hair  ribbon,  clean  white  stockings  and 
black  shoes.  Her  hair  is  light  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  I  can  see  her  hair 
because  she  hasn't  any  hat  on  her  head.  Her  cheeks  are  rosy.  The 
boy  and  girl  are  carrying  a  pail  between  them.'  Of  course  the  boy  and 
girl  are  Jack  and  Jill  and  you  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
tell  any  child  to  pay  attention  during  the  course  of  the  description  quoted 
above." 

The  rhymes  may  be  recited,  then  dramatized,  and  lastly  the  pictures 
produced  by  the  dramatization  described  orally. 

Stage  III. — Paragraphs  and  stanzas  with  definite  mental  pictures 
are  selected  from  children's  readers.  The  pupils  describe  the  mental 
pictures  produced  by  reading  them. 

In  these  three  stages  outlined  above  the  subject  has  been  treated 
from  the  thought  point  of  view.  Next  month  the  fourth  stage  will  be 
outlined,  in  which  suggestions  will  be  given  from  the  view-point  of 
composition. 
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Section  2.     Illustrative  Lesson-Group. 

Blackboard  Reading. — Aim: — To  prepare  pupils  for  a  field 
excursion. 

The  Frog. 

I  am  going  to  Smith's  pond. 

I  want  to  find  out  how  a  frog  escapes  his  enemies. 

Does  he  jump  in  head  first  or  feet  first? 

When  he  strikes  the  bottom  what  does  he  do  that  hides  him  from 
his  enemies'  eyes? 

Does  he  come  up  at  the  same  place  at  which  he  went  in?     I  wouldn't. 

Does  he  come  up  where  the  water  is  clear  or  where  plants  are  growing? 

Tom  says  he  breathes  without  lifting  his  head  out  of  the  water.  I 
shall  find  out  how  he  does  this.     I  shall  watch  his  cheeks  and  throat  too. 

My  story-book  says  the  frog's  hind  feet  help  him  to  swim.  Why 
doesn't  he  use  his  front  feet  too? 

Why  did  Tom  say:  "Hold  him  if  you  can''} 

How  does  his  colour  disguise  him  from  his  enemies? 

I  am  going  to  find  out  how  he  captures  his  food.  I  shall  tie  a  little 
rag  of  red  flannel  to  the  end  of  a  string  on  a  pole  and  dangle  it  slowly  in 
front  of  the  frog. 

I  shall  find  out  what  is  meant  by  "  Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best." 

Nature-Study. — Aim — To    supply    sense-images:    (a)    Class-lesson 

on  the  frog,  (b)  answers  to  questions  in  reading  lesson  discussed. 

Literature. — (Extract) — Aims: — Interpretation;  to  enrich  voca- 
bulary. 

Freckles  at  the  Pool. 

"Before  him  spread  a  great,  green  pool,  filled  with  rotting  logs  and 
leaves,  and  bordered  with  delicate  ferns  and  grasses.  As  Freckles  leaned, 
handling  the  feather  and  staring  first  at  it  and  then  into  the  depths  of  the 
pool,  he  once  more  gave  voice  to  his  old  query,  *  I  wonder  what  it  is'.' 

"Straight  across  from  him,  couched  in  the  mosses  of  a  soggy  old  log, 
a  big  green  bullfrog,  with  palpitant  throat  and  batting  eyes,  lifted  his 
head  and  bellowed  in  answer,  *  Fin'  douti     Fin'  doutl' " 

Poem. — Aim: — Mental  picturing  and  oral  expression. 

Frogs. 
^' Over  in  th.e  meadow 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine 
Lived  a  green  mother  frog 

And  her  little  f  roggies  nine. 
'  Croak' '  said  the  mother; 

'We  croak!'  said  the  nine; 
So  they  croaked  and  they  splashed. 
Where  the  clear  pools  shine.'' 
Hand- Work  and  Sand-Table. — See  Educative  ^'andwork  in  this  issue. 
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Educative  Handwork 
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""HyfAY'S  the  month  that's  laughing  now".  May,  the  month  of 
flowers  and  green  leaves,  is  here.  Nature,  long  dead,  lives 
and  smiles  again.  The  celebration  of  May  Day  originated 
in  the  Roman  custom  of  paying  homage  to  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers. 
What  were  termed  floral  games  began  on  April  28th  and  continued  for 
five  days.  May  Day  being  the  chief  day.  This  ancient  festival  has  been 
continued  to  modern  times.  The  English  custom  of  gathering  flowers 
and  decorating  the  doors  of  houses  and  of  dancing  around  the  May  pole 
is  still  kept  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  beautiful  spring  time  flowers 
are  ever  a  source  of  delight.  There  are  a  number  of  legends  about 
flowers  that  may  be  told  and  used  for  a  basis  of  a  cutting  lesson.  The 
legends  of  the  Anemone,  Briar,  Rose,  Pink  Rose  Bud,  Snowdrop  and  the 
Pussy  Willow  are  real  classics  for  children. 

Cuttings  of  flowers  or  birds  may  be  pasted  into  a  flower  or  bird  book. 
At  the  foot  of  each  page  write  the  name,  date,  and  other  facts  of  interest. 
Among  the  most  common  of  the  flowers  to  be  found  are  the  dandelion, 
violet,  buttercup,  horse  chestnut,  lilac  and  trillium. 

The  pretty  custom  of  leaving  baskets  of  flowers  at  the  door  on  May 
Day  gives  scope  for  the  making  of  many  pretty  baskets.  The  fact  that 
the  baskets  are  not  only  pretty,  but  will  actually  hold  things,  appeals 
to  the  child. 

1.  A  basket,  so  simple  that  the  youngest  child  may  make  it,  is  made 
by  folding  a  square  on  its  diagonals  and  cutting  on  one  of  the  folds  from 
the  corner  to  the  centre.  This  gives  four  triangles,  one  of  which  may  be 
lapped  under  another  to  give  a  three-sided  basket  like  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid. A  small  hole  may  be  made  in  each  corner  and  a  string  tied  in  to 
form  a  handle. 

2.  Sunflower  May  basket. — Around  a  circle  draw  any  number  of  petals. 
With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  slit  in  the  end  of  each  petal.  Cut  out  the 
petals,  and  fold  up  the  sides.  Run  a  baby  ribbon  through  the  slits  and 
tie. 

3.  Rose  basket. — On  each  side  of  a  square  draw  a  flower  pattern  (rose, 
apple  blossom,  dandelion).  Cut  out  the  petals,  turn  up  the  sides  and  tie 
ribbons  to  opposite  sides  for  a  handle.  Colour  the  blossoms  a  delicate 
colour  to  represent  the  colour  of  the  flower. 

4.  Hexagon  basket. — Use  a  hexagon  for  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
Draw  rose  petals  outside  of  each  of  the  six  sides.  Turn  up  the  petals 
overlapping  each.  Run  a  piece  of  raflia  through  small  holes  punched 
in  each  petal.     Curl  each  leaf  over  a  little. 
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5.  Pretty  little  baskets  are  made  by  taking  a  nut  or  salad  "paper 
ramekin"  for  the  foundation.  Around  the  outside  paste  a  strip  of  tissue 
paper.  Fasten  a  covered  wire  on  for  a  handle  and  decorate  with  tiny 
flowers  made  of  paper. 

Baskets  made  of  reed  or  rafifia  make  durable  baskets.  The  children 
may  use  switches  of  shrub  or  tree  that  will  bend  easily.  Lilac,  wild 
cherry,  willow  and  many  others  will  answer  the  purpose  nicely. 

The  work  of  the  hand  may  be  further  expressed  by  drawing  a  May 
landscape  or  a  calendar  decorated  with  leaves,  apple  blossoms  or  May 
birds,  or  by  cutting  borders  of  different  flowers  or  of  birds. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  have  sets  of  birds  with  the 
bird's  egg  belonging  to  each.  These  mounted  on  gray  paper  make  a 
border  that  will  be  of  great  interest. 

Birds,  their  nests,  and  their  eggs,  may  be  modelled  in  clay. 

To  make  a  paper  bird  fold  a  5"  square  on  the  diagonal  making  a 
triangle.  Fold  each  of  the  angles  at  the  apex  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  crease  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle.  These  two  little  triangles 
form  the  wings  of  ^he  bird.  Spread  open  the  wings  and  throw  the 
"paper  bird"  out  into  the  air.     It  will  shoot  out  in  straight  lines. 

The  Sand  Table. — There  is  a  recognized  affinity  between  children 

and  a  sand  pile.  The  sand  table  or  sand  pan  brings  the  sand-pile  to  the 
child.  It  is  so  plastic,  so  easily  moulded,  so  yielding  to  the  touch,  that 
it  is  unequalled  for  a  child's  use.  It  is  a  splendid  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  observation,  interest  and  expression.  The  value  of  this  plastic 
material  to  illustrate  subjects  with  construction  forms  and  patterns 
is  recognized  by  all.  The  children  take  an  interest  in  creating  a  "village", 
a  "garden "  or  a  " mountain ",  that  grows  on  the  sand  under  the  guidance 
of  their  own  hands. 

They  gain  a  clear  idea  of  whatever  subject  is  being  taught  because 
they  see  it  in  actuality.  If  worked  out  with  the  community  spirit,  they 
learn  to  have  consideration  for  others,  to  co-operate  and  to  lead  or  be 
led  as  the  group  plays  and  works  together  for  a  common  end. 

The  preparation  for  the  subject  to  be  illustrated  should  be  planned. 
The  story,  the  construction  work,  and  the  sand  should  be  ready.  The 
sand  needs  to  be  thoroughly  watered  before  school,  so  that  it  will  have  a 
chance  to  soak  in  evenly  before  being  used.  A  group  of  workers,  under 
the  teachers'  direction,  need  to  get  definite  ideas  of  the  various  parts  to 
be  dug  out  or  built  up.  The  direction  of  ^  river,  the  position  for  certain 
objects  may  be  marked  while  the  details  may  be  worked  out  later  by  the 
children.     Others  may  be  getting  the  construction  work  ready. 

Geography,  history,  story-telling  and  number  work  may  be  vividly 
pictured  on  the  sand  table.     For  story  illustration  the  sand  is  unrivalled. 
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Even  the  smallest  child  may  produce  something  that  looks  like  the  bowls 
of  the  three  bears,  the  haycock  under  which  Boy  Blue  slept,  or  the  pie 
which,  with  its  four  and  twenty  blackbirds,  was  set  before  the  king. 
The  story  of  the  Eskimo,  Japanese,  Arabian  and  Dutch  may  be  outlined 
— the  teacher  telling  many  stories  of  the  life  and  habits  of  these  people 
and  then  the  children  illustrating  them  in  the  sand.  The  sand  may  be 
measured  by  pints  and  quarts,  the  construction  work  by  inches  and  feet. 
Sketching  a  suitable  background  on  the  blackboard  adds  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work.  Sheets  of  wadding  or  batting  sprinkled  with  mica  or 
diamond   dust   make   very   realistic   mountain   peaks   or   glaciers. 

In  making  a  park,  green  blotters  for  grass  and  oval  mirrors  for  ponds 
make  it  look  very  real.  Table  oilcloth  may  be  used  for  canals  or  rivers. 
Long  strips  of  this,  dark  green  in  colour,  may  be  folded  in  open-box 
shape  and  sewed  at  the  corner  edges.  These  make  long  pans  which  are 
proof  against  leakage.  Tissue  paper  has  many  uses.  Circles  of  it, 
pinched  to  represent  blossoms  and  glued  to  twigs,  give  us  cherry  or  plum 
trees.  Tissue-paper  flowers  tied  to  green  sticks  furnish  flowers.  The 
"Big  Sea  Water"  in  Hiawatha  may  be  represented  by  blue  tissue  paper 
placed  under  a  piece  of  glass.  Wooden  animals  may  be  whittled  out  or 
bought  at  a  store  for  very  little.  Spools  decorated  to  resemble  jardinieres 
may  hold  the  dwarf  trees  of  Japan  or  covered  with  tin  foil  they  serve  as 
milk  cans  of  a  Dutch  milk  cart.  Patterns  of  dolls  or  animals  may  be 
cut  out  of  manilla  paper  and  coloured  with  crayola.  Glue  toothpicks 
on  the  backs  and  insert  into  the  sand  wherever  needed.  Many  of  the 
objects  may  be  made  from  construction  paper  and  do  duty  for  several 
stories. 

Correlation, — In  the  poem  "Over  in  the  Meadow",  mentioned  in 
Primary  Studies  in  English,  in  this  number,  we  have  a  splendid  sand 
table  picture.  Make  the  clear  pool  as  suggested  above.  In  it  put 
cuttings  of  buUrushes  and  water  lilies.  Make  the  mother  frog  of  green 
paper  and  the  froggies  nine  too.  Have  some  of  the  froggies  near  the 
mother,  one  or  two  swimming,  one  sitting  on  a  water-lily  leaf.  The 
addition  of  an  old  log  for  the  froggies  to  sit  on  will  add  to  our  picture. 

Recreation. — Represent  a  walk  in  the  woods  by  (a)  looking  for 
flowers  by  running  around,  (b)  picking  them  by  stooping,  (c)  digging  up 
some  roots.  Represent  butterflies,  bees,  birds  or  grasshoppers  by 
suitable  actions. 

"Hopping  Toads"  is  a  very  enjoyable  game.  It  is  also  called 
"Jump  the  Shot".  The  toads  form  in  a  circle  and  join  hands.  One 
toad  stands  in  the  centre  with  a  rope  about  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  On  the  end  of  this  rope  is  securely  tied  a  bean  bag.  The  centre 
toad  swings  the  rope  in  a  small  circle,  first  keeping  it  close  to  the  floor; 
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he  gradually  enlarges  the  circle  until  the  bag  comes  in  line  with  the  feet 
of  the  toads  in  the  big  circle,  who  must  jump  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the 
bag.  The  toad  that  happens  to  be  hit  must  exchange  places  with  the 
centre  player. 


Qeograpbical  Nature  Study 

EDITH    V.    PHILLIPS,    B.A. 
Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

MAY  is  the  month  for  special  emphasis  on  nature  study.     Much 
of  it  is  agricultural  and  biological  rather  than  geographical. 
The  central  thought  of  spring  is  the  awakening  of  new  life,  and 
the  course  of  study  should  be  so  plastic  that  all  activities  emphasize  this 
idea. 

Continuing  the  story  of  Mother  Nature's  house-cleaning,  we  find 
that  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  soft  green  carpet  is  laid — the 
grass  with,  here  and  there,  a  pattern  of  innumerable  clusters  of  tiny 
flowers;  the  hangings  are  up — the  foliage  of  tlie  trees  shutting  out  the 
extensive  view  that  lay  before  our  eyes  in  the  winter  months ;  and  across 
the  dome  flashes  an  occasional  rainbow  after  the  house  has  been  freshly 
washed  and  dusted.  Visitors  have  come — many  of  them — some  in  gay 
dresses  and  so  happy  with  their  songs.  All  the  preparations  seem  to  have 
been  worth  while. 

We  may  study,  as  the  opportunity  is  aff'orded: 

1.  The  grass — its  uses  around  the  city  home,  and  as  food  for  animals. 

2.  The  wild  flowers  as  we  visit  them  in  their  homes: 

(a)  Down  in  the  valley  near  the  water — fern,  marsh  marigold, 
jack-in-the-pulpit. 

(b)  On  the  slope — buttercup,  daisy,  arbutus,  violet. 

(c)  In  the  meadow — dandelion. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  their  food  and  shelter  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  flowers  to  blossom  so  early.  Even  small  children  can 
tell  something  of  the  interesting  adaptation  of  plants  to  secure  sunlight, 
food,  and  water.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  wild  flowers  through- 
out the  month,  a  flower  calendar  will  record  the  specimens  found, 
although  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  children  from  ruthlessly, 
"flower  thirstily",  plucking  the  wild  flowers  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
exterminated. 

3.  The  trees  may  be  identified  by  leaf. 

4.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  may  be  worked  out  in  connection  with 
art. 
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5.  The  birds — a.  few  may  be  identified  by  song  and  colouring,  and  a 
few  of  their  summer  homes  may  be  recognized. 

Garden  work  should  furnish  the  principal  interest  of  the  month. 
The  requirements  in  agriculture,  as  issued  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, will  aid  each  teacher  in  planning  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  locality. 
But  this  year  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  forward  the  nation's 
cause  by  doing  what  he  can  to  make  our  country  produce  as  much  food 
as  possible.  The  aim  in  gardening,  therefore,  is  economic,  and  should 
be  carried  into  both  home  and  school  gardens.  What  we  have  formerly 
regarded  as  the  uses  of  the  garden  are  not  limited  on  this  account,  for  it 
is  said  that  "a  child  who  plants  a  seed  is  working  hand-in-hand  with 
nature".  Besides  making  'the  problem  more  definite  and  inculcating 
habits  of  thrift,  the  garden  still  provides  accessible  material  in  its  natural 
environment  for  lesson  study,  and  furnishes  innumerable  correlations. 

Some  of  the  work  that  is  related  to  geography  only  will  be  mentioned 
here. 

To  plant  wisely  we  must  know  a  little  about  the  needs  of  the  young 
plant: 

1.  Soil. — How  soil  is  made  may  be  told  in  connection  with  little 
stories  gathered  from  the  work  of  the  previous  months.  What  we  find  in 
it — sand,  clay,  pieces  of  plants. 

2.  Moisture. — Experiment  to  see  what  kind  of  soil  lets  most  moisture 
in,  what  kind  holds  most  moisture,  and  what  kind  would  seem  to  have  the 
best  variety  of  food  for  a  little  plant. 

3.  Sunlight. — The  need  of  warmth,  light,  etc.  Determine  what 
amount  of  sunlight  will  be  available  for  the  plant  at  various  parts  of  the 
garden. 

The  preparation  of  the  garden  will  show  the  need  of  paths  for  traffic 
and  convenience,  the  same  as  roads  and  city  streets. 

If  some  of  the  vegetable  seeds  which  were  gathered  last  fall  and 
kept  through  the  winter  are  planted,  unconsciously  the  class  will  be 
impressed  with  the  continuity  of  life,  the  cycle  of  growth,  and  the  study 
of  man  in  relation  to  the  earth. 


A  Child's  Prayer 

Agnes  M.  Brundell. 

Hamilton 


Sailor,  sailor  on  the  deep,  Soldier,  who  dost  fight  and  die. 

Guarding  me  while  I'm  asleep,  That  no  danger  may  come  nigh. 

Don't  forget  the  children  pray  Here  another  Army  stands — 

For  your  safety  every  day.  The  little  Army  of  joined  hands! 
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Flying  man,  high  up  in  air, 
Thank  you  for  your  watchful  care 
Shielding  me,  remember  too 
That  my  little  prayer  shields  you. 


riww:'k', 


1 
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Book  Reviews 

Bird  Friends  hy  Gilbert  H.  Grafton,  330  pages;  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  Price  ^.00.  Considering  the  great  numbers  of 
books  of  all  descriptions  that  have  been  written  on  birds,  we  are  at  once  led  to  ask  the 
question — Is  there  room  for  another  book  on  birds?  The  present  volume  at  once  gives 
an  emphatic  affirmative  answer.  It  occupies  a  field  different  from  any  of  the  numerous 
books  published,  and  that  field  is  one  most  useful  for  the  teacher.  This  volume  wisely 
does  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  various  species,  but  discusses  quite  fully  many 
topics  about  such  habits  of  birds  as  the  teacher  is  anxious  to  learn  in  order  that  he  can 
teach  better.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  indicate  best  the  nature  of  some 
of  these  topics:  Bird  Travellers;  Bird  Music;  Bird  Homes;  Home  Life  of  Birds;  Colours 
and  Plumage  of  Birds;  Enemies  of  the  Birds;  their  Economic  Value;  Bird  Clubs;  Nesting- 
Boxes,  etc.  Each  topic  is  discussed  quite  fully.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
many  plates  being  coloured.  This  book  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
High  and  Public  School.  G.  A.  c. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Holiday  Plays  by  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes.  209  pages;  price  60 
cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Public  school  teachers  who  are 
trying  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the  dramatic  instinct,  present  in  all  normal  children, 
will  welcome  this  volume.  The  themes  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  yet  the  plays 
are  short  enough  to  be  acted  by  the  children  in  an  ordinary  class  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  are  very  definite  practical  suggestions  for  staging,  which  the  teacher  will 
find  very  useful  whether  the  children  do  their  acting  at  the  front  of  the  class  room  before 
their  fellow  pupils,  or  perform  on  a  regular  stage  before  a  public  audience.         g.  m.  j. 


"The  Boy  and  the  AngeP' 

FRANCIS   J.  A.     MORRIS,   M.A. 
Collegiate  Institute,  Peterborough 

I. — Introduction. — As  the  title  indicates,  the  poem  is  not  the  story 
of  Theocrite,  but  the  story  of  how  an  Angel  tried  first  to  cancel  and  then 
to  fill  the  part  of  a  little  boy  in  the  scheme  of  Creation,  and  failed  each  time 
to  satisfy  the  Creator.  Theocrite  lacked  all  that  the  world  esteems 
and  even  much  that  we  might  expect  an  omniscient  God  to  require; 
without  rank  or  wealth,  without  knowledge  or  the  ripeness  of  years,  this 
little  one  had  yet  a  part  in  creation's  chorus  of  praise  that  was  indispen- 
sable and  his  alone  to  play.  With  God  is  nothing  great  or  small,  high 
or  low;  all  service  ranks  the  same;  might,  majesty  and  wisdom  no  higher 
than  the  simple  faith  of  a  loving  heart;  the  folded  hands  and  faltering 
lips  of  a  little  child  no  lower  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

Careful  study  of  the  poem  will  reveal  the  artist  mind  of  its  maker. 
As  in  a  short  story,  the  art  of  omission  (as  Stevenson  called  it)  is  conspic- 
uous. The  economy  of  expression  is  quite  remarkable;  no  digression, 
no  idle  ornament,  no  comment  or  explanation,  nothing  that  might  not 
safely  be  left  to  the  intelligence  or  the  imagination  of  the  reader  has 
gained  admission.  All  this  is  perhaps  obvious,  but  often  it  puts  even 
nimble  wits  a-stretch  to  keep  up  with  Browning's  march  of  mind,  and 
most  of  us  are  content  to  follow  the  master  at  a  distance  with  unequal 
steps.  It  may  stand  us  in  good  stead  if  we  bear  in  mind  throughout 
the  poem  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  so-called  Art  of  Omission, 
e.g.: 

(1)  That  the  whole  poem  embodies  one  single  main  idea. 

(2)  That  every  couplet  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  main  idea. 

(3)  That  every  phrase  and  even  word  is  in  some  way  essential. 

II. — Synopsis: 

1-10.  A  never- failing  sense  of  jubilant  praise  to  God  has  Theocrite, 
yet  he  is  but  a  poor  unlettered  drudge.  With  all  the  charm  of  tender 
youth,  and  in  the  playtime  season  of  life,  he  yet  gives  all  his  hours  to 
unremitting  toil,  and  nothing  impairs  his  cheerfulness  or  comes  between 
him  and  his  work. 

11-20.  The  good  monk  Blaise  is  overjoyed  and  assures  the  boy  his 
praises  are  just  as  acceptable  to  God  as  those  of  the  greatest.  But  the 
boy,  impulsive  and  full  of  the  fervour  of  his  orisons,  wishing  to  give 
sublime  proof  of  his  love  for  God,  prays  that  his  life  might  be  summed  in 
one  supreme  act  of  adoration,  and  Gabriel  hears  his  prayer. 

[560] 
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21-38.  As  soon  as  Theocrite  is  caught  away  from  his  craftsman's  cell, 
God  misses  his  favourite  voice  of  adoration,  and  Gabriel  takes  the  boy's 
place,  does  his  work,  and  sings  God's  praise.  Year  in,  year  out,  a  simple 
drudge  he  lives  in  human  form;  and  in  the  natural  course  his  frame, 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  time,  grows  up,  matures,  and  then  declines. 

39-48.  But  still  God  misses  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  human 
creature's  praise,  the  unquestioning  faith  of  simple  love,  and  Gabriel 
determines  to  restore  the  craftsman  to  his  cell. 

49-62.  In  the  hour  of  his  supreme  act  of  adoration,  Theocrite  has 
suddenly  a  burning  memory — the  first  since  his  boyhood's  mortal  sick- 
ness— of  an  earlier  life  that  he  led,  in  which  he  heard  a  good  man's  words 
of  wisdom,  and  uttered  a  childish  wish,  felt  a  sudden  sickness  that  over- 
powered him  and  passed  into  an  angelic  vision. 

63-78.  The  angel  re-appears,  admits  the  miracle,  and  confirms 
Theocrite  in  his  feeling  that  the  good  monk's  words  were  full  of  wisdom. 
Theocrite  becomes  a  craftsman  again,  and  his  simple  voice  of  praise 
rises  to  heaven  once  more,  while  Gabriel  takes  his  place  in  Peter's  dome 
till  the  days  of  his  earthly  sojourn  are  numbered. 

III.— Notes. 

11.  1-2.     Constant  and  cheerful  in  prayer  and  work  alike. 

11.  3^.  Compelled  so  early  to  earn  his  bread  by  long  hours  of 
manual  labour,  we  are  to  understand  that  he  is  unlettered. 

11.  5-8.  Of  tender  years  and  comely  looks,  he  is  yet  a  wise  craftsman, 
thorough  and  unrelaxing. 

11.  9-10.  His  sense  of  duty  is  instinctive ;  the  activity  of  his  life  gives 
him  keen  pleasure;  even  the  rebellious  locks  that  would  come  between 
him  and  his  work  cast  no  shadow  of  gloom  or  discontent. 

11.  15-18.  In  the  careful  explanation  of  what  must  have  been  a  well- 
known  custom,  as  well  as  in  the  boy's  reception  of  the  monk's  words, 
we  are  reminded  of  Theocrite's  extreme  youth  and  naive  simplicity. 

11.  17-18.  The  boy  wishes  not  so  much  to  be  Pope  as  to  praise 
God  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  reach  his  ear;  there  is  no  touch  of 
ambition  in  the  wish,  it  is  well-motived,  and  the  boy  would  cheerfully 
resign  his  life  at  the  granting  of  it. 

I.  20.  For  many  years  the  craftsman's  cell  knew  him  no  more.  He 
had  not  necessarily  been  transported  through  space  to  a  great  distance, 
but  as  Theocrite  the  craftsman  he  no  longer  existed.     See  11.  53-60. 

II.  21-2.  On  the  principle  that  every  word  and  phrase  counts, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this  couplet?  Surely  to  anticipate  a  difficulty: 
Browning's  plot  requires  that  God  should  comment  but  twice  on  the  effect 
of  Gabriel's  miracle,  and  that  these  two  occasions  should  be  50  years  or 
more  apart;  in  effect,  Gabriel  asks  God  two  questions  in  rapid  succCvSsion; 
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the  first  receives  an  Immediate  answer  ''Nor  day  nor  night  Now  brings 
the  voice  of  my  delight ",  the  second  waits  half  a  century  for  the  response, 
"  I  miss  my  little  human  praise".  Such  a  thing  would  be  monstrous  in  a 
world  of  time  and  space,  and  even  these  words  of  explanation  must  not  be 
pressed  beyond  the  poet's  requirements  or  they  may  prove  too  much. 

1.  23.  "Nor  day  nor  night":  this  need  not  mean  later  than  the 
morning  after  Theocrite's  disappearance;  in  any  case  it  cannot  mean 
more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks,  for  when  the  Angel  takes  up  his  abode 
in  the  craftsman's  cell,  it  is  in  the  guise  of  the  boy  who  was  gone. 

I.  27.  "Entered  the  empty  cell"  is  the  original  reading;  the  words 
"  in  flesh  "  improve  the  form  and  perhaps  remove  an  ambiguity.  The  cell 
is  probably  a  monastic  cell.  Throughout  the  poem  it  is  implied  that  the 
boy  was  more  or  less  isolated — alone  in  the  world;  details  of  the  boy's 
relations  in  life  are  beside  the  purpose  and  would,  of  course,  impair 
the  unity  of  the  poem,  but  they  would  also  complicate  the  issuq:  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Angel  tg  impersonate  a  boy  living,  say,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family;  apart  from  the  improbability,  this  would  shock  our 
moral  sense  as  involving  deliberate  fraud. 

II.  31-34.  These  lines  surely  prove  that  the  miracle  wrought  by 
Gabriel  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  natural  lapse  of  time.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Angel  while  impersonating  the  craftsman  would  be 
under  human  observation,  and  further  that  Theocrite  the  Pope  has  to 
carry  on  the  craftsman's  life  from  the  point  where  Gabriel  enters  Peter's 
dome. 

11.  39-44.  God  not  so  much  inclines  his  ear  to  a  certain  point  of  space 
as  adjusts  his  hearing  to  detect  a  special  note  or  tone.  Hearing,  sight, 
or  any  other  sense  (so  adjusted)  will  not  be  disturbed  though  the  field 
of  sound,  vision,  etc.,  be  thronging  with  other  objects  of  the  special  sense. 
The  hearing  is,  as  it  were,  keyed  to  respond  to  one  set  of  vibrations  only, 
all  others  will  fail  to  arouse  the  instant's  act  of  attention  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  consciousness.  But  when  the  ear  so  adjusted  fails  to 
catch  the  voice  of  its  delight,  then,  as  a  last  resort  so  to  speak,  it  is  in- 
clined to  the  particular  point  of  space  from  which  the  "little  human 
praise"  had  been  wont  to  emerge,  and  at  once  detects  an  aHen  note 
among  the  human  choir. 

I.  40.  i.e.  It  is  not  a  human  voice;  I  take  it  to  be  implied  that 
doubt  and  fear  are  qualities  present  in  all  human  praise,  not  merely  or 
specially  in  Theocrite's.  The  earth  (with  its  sentient  life)  is  neither  a 
new  world  nor  an  old  world,  but  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  ignorance 
and  error. 

II.  41-2.  'old  worlds',  i.e.,  worlds  that  have  reached  their  goal  of 
knowledge  and  goodness — a  millenium  or  golden  age  of  regeneration. 
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'new  worlds',  i.e.,  still  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  not  yet  in  entire 
forgetf ulness  of  God's  shaping  hand ;  in  a  paradise  or  golden  age  of  primal 
innocence. 

1.  43.  'clearer  loves',  i.e.,  loves  clearer  than  the  little  human  praise; 
punctuation  and  sense  alike  point  forward,  not  back,  to  the  second  term 
of  the  comparison.  It  is  possible  to  take  the  'clearer  loves'  as  denoting 
superhuman  praise  from  'newer'  or  'older'  worlds  than  the  earth, 
coming  to  God  from  the  most  diverse  points  in  space ;  but  it  seems  better 
to  refer  it  to  human  praise  that  contains  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
or  wisdom  than  the  little  craftsman's;  such  human  voices  of  love  as 
Theocrite  the  Scholar  and  Priest's,  Blaise  the  Monk's,  or  Theocrite  the 
Pope's. 

*  other  ways'  might  possibly  be  taken  as  a  variation  for  '  otherwise', 
i.e.,  having  a  different  quality  of  sound;  but  the  words  gain  force, 
perhaps,  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  coming  from  other  points  in  space  or 
from  other  parts  of  the  earth. 


Book  Reviews 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  the  High  School  by  Emma  Miller 
Bolenius.  337  pages;  price  ?1.35.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  •  This  is  a  very 
suggestive,  helpful  volume.  The  lyric,  the  long  poem,  the  novel  and  the  other  forms 
of  literature  usually  studied  in  the  High  School  are  all  dealt  with  in  a  very  practical  way. 
Miss  Bolenius  has  had  a  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  succeeds  more  largely  than 
most  writers  on  methods  in  literature  in  giving  the  young,  inexperienced  teachers  not 
only  suggestions  as  to  the  books  to  be  studied  and  the  way  they  are  to  be  introduced 
to  the  class,  but  definite  help  with  the  central  part  of  the  lesson,  the  detailed  study  of 
the  poem  or  the  piece  of  prose.  In  connection  with  each  type  of  literature  she  applies 
her  methods  to  some  well-known  masterpiece.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  very 
useful  list  of  "helpful  readings  and  other  suggestions  for  vitalizing  class  work".  This 
volume  is  particularly  helpful  for  the  young  teacher,  but  the  older  and  more  experienced 
teacher  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  fresh  and  useful  and  inspiring.  G.  m.  j. 

The  Home  and  the  Family  {The  Home-Making  Series)  by  Helen  Kinne  and  Anna 
M.  Cooley.  Price,  80  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  This 
volume  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools  as  a  supplementary  reader  to  the 
two  texts,  Food  and  Health  and  Clothing  and  Health.  It  explains  how  to  furnish  each 
room  of  a  house,  how  to  keep  the  ho  ;se  clean  and  in  good  order,  how  to  care  for  and  feed 
the  baby,  and  how  to  keep  well. 

Jim  and  Peggy  at  Meadowbrook  Farm  by  W.  C.  O'Kane.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Cp.,  Toronto.  This  is  a  continuous  narrative  of  223  pages,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  farm  life  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  The 
subject  matter  emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  farm  life:  What  the  rain,  the  sun,  roads 
fields,  distance,  fences,  neighbours,  mean  in  the  country.  The  various  farm  duties  are 
described  simply  and  graphically.  While  the  book  is  intended  for  town  and  city 
children,  it  presents  an  opportunity  to  give  children  in  the  country  elementary  ideas  of 
agriculture  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.     It  is  a  very  interesting  story  throughout. 


Suggestions  on  Tree  Planting 

J.    F.    BOYCE,    B.A. 

Calgary. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — If  at  all  possible  land  intended  to  be 
planted  should  be  prepared  the  year  previous  to  planting.  Dig  up  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  or  more,  break  the  lumps,  remove  the  old 
roots  and  work  up  thoroughly.  After  the  trees  are  planted  cultivate  the 
soil  at  intervals  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  growing  season,  and  year 
after  year,  until  the  size  of  the  trees  renders  it  unnecessary.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Land  well  worked  up  holds  the  moisture  and  favours  root 
growth  better  than  dry,  hard,  baked  ground.  Cultivation  is  the 
Watchword. 

Selection. — Small,  young,  symmetriccil  trees  from  the  upland  should 
be  selected.  When  lifting  them  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  very 
much,  and  bring  away  a  large  ball  of  earth  attached  to  each. 
Should  any  of  the  larger  roots  be  damaged  or  broken  in  transit,  remove 
these  portions  with  a  sharp  knife  to  prevent  disease.  Trees,  native,  or 
obtained  from  western  nurseries,  are  preferable. 

Planting. — Plant  trees  as  soon  after  digging  as  possible,  before  the 
roots  become  dry.  Place  them  five  or  six  feet  from  the  fence  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart.  If  wanted  for  a  hedge  or  screen  or  clump  they  should 
be  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart.  The  hole  should  be  at  least  twice 
as  wide  as  the  root  of  the  tree  and  16  or  18  inches  deep.  Plant  the 
roots  at  least  three  or  four  inches  deeper  than  they  were  originally.  Shake 
the  tree  gently  up  and  down  while  planting  to  allow  the  fine  earth  to  come 
in  close  contact  with  the  rootlets.  When  the  hole  is  nearly  full ,  tramp 
the  earth  firmly.  Give  the  tree  plenty  of  water  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, after  treading,  and  before  the  hole  is  filled.  When  the  water  has 
soaked  away,  fill  in  the  surface  with  dry  soil,  leaving  a  shallow  basin  two 
or  three  inches  in  depth  around  the  base  of  the  stem.  This  prevents 
evaporation,  and  cracking  of  the  top  soil  later  on.  Give  a  good  drink 
weekly  during  dry  weather.     Do  NOT  put  manure  in  contact  with 

ROOTS  AT  time   OF  PLANTING. 

Pruning. — Remove  any  injured  branches  and  keep  the  top  well 
balanced.  All  cuts  should  be  clean  and  close  to  the  stem.  Do  not 
leave  stumps  of  branches,  when  trimming,  as  they  do  not  readily  heal 
over  and  thereby  allow  disease  germs  to  enter.     Evergreens  require  little 
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or  no  pruning.     Unless  you  desire  a  close  hedge  or  a  purely  artificial  form 
of  tree,  Never  under  any  circumstances  remove  the  leader  or 

CENTRE  GROWTH  OF  A  TREE. 

Time  to  Plant. — Early  Spring  for  deciduous  trees,  e.g.,  balm,  aspen 
or  birch.     Evergreens  in  May. 

Ripening  up  the  Wood. — When  the  year's  growth  is  two  feet  or 
over,  especially  in  a  wet  season  an  inch  or  two  should  be  cut  off  the 
growing  shoots.  This  stops  the  growth  and  induces  the  tree  to  mature 
its  wood,  which  thus  becomes  hard  and  firm,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing the  frosts  of  winter. 

Trees. — Native.  Deciduous. — Aspen  Poplar;  Balm  of  Gilead 
Poplar;  Narrow  Leaved  Poplar;  Birch,  white;  Birch,  black;  Cottonwood 
(native  south  and  east  of  Lethbridge);  Tamarac;  Alder.  Evergreen — 
White  Spruce;  Black  Spruce;  Jack  Pine;  Balsam;  Douglas  Fir. 

Imported.  Deciduous. — Ash  (native  east  of  Maple  Creek,  Sask.); 
Elm  (native  east  of  Lumsden);  Cottonwood  (not  native  at  Red  Deer, 
but  native  east  and  south  of  Lethbridge) ;  Manitoba  Maple  (native  east 
of  Lethbridge);  Russian  Poplar — P.  Petrowskiana,  P.  Certinensis; 
Russian  Willows,  Sharp-Leaf  (Acutifolium)  Laurel,  Golden;  Cut  Leaf 
Birch.     Evergreen. — Colorado  Blue   Spruce. 

Shrubs. — Native — Dogwood;  Hazel  (two  varieties);  Spirea  Salici- 
folia;  Potentilla  Fruiticosus;  Creeping  Juniper;  Buffalo  Berry;  Honey- 
suckle (three  varieties);  Red  Currant;  Black  Currant;  Mountain  Ash; 
Clematis. 

Imported. — Siberian  Dogwood;  Spirea  Van  Houteii;  Spirea  Billardii; 
Spirea  Arguti;  Lilac,  Charles  Xth  (purple);  Lilac,  Villosa  (Japanese); 
Lilac,  Josikea  (Hungarian);  Lilac,  White;  Caragana  Arborescens;  Cara- 
gana  Fruitescens;  Viburnum  Lantana  (Wayfaring  Tree);  Viburnum 
Lentago  (native  of  Manitoba);  Flowering  Currant;  Artemisia  Tobolskii 
(Russian  Old  Man);  Artemisia  Arbrotamus  (sweet  southern  wood); 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle;  Bush  Cherry;  Virginian  Creeper. 


From  a  Public  School  Principal. — The  enclosed  letter  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  note 
received  by  one  of  my  teachers  this  week.  Some  people  think  that  foreigners  are  handi- 
capped in  their  use  of  English,  but  this  one  has,  I  think,  quite  an  expansive  knowledge 
of  the  language.     The  child  in  question  is  in  the  Second  Year  and  has  only  lately  left 

the  First  Year.     The  father  usually  refers  to  her  as  Miss but  in  this  letter  he  has 

been  a  little  more  familiar:— "Miss :  Kindly  forgive  Tobie for  not  being    in 

school  this  morning,  her  vast  interests  abroad  coupled  with  her  inadvertent  attention  to 
social  affairs,  make  it  imperative,  so  that  knowing  her  absence  would  be  felt,  compelled 
me  to  give  vent  to  these  few  words  of  explanation,  and  appeal  to  your  kindness  and 
entreaties.     Yours  truly." 


In  the  Classroom 

FREDERICK  H.    SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal' 

More  Advanced  Work  in  Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

(Note. — The  class  of  36  pupils  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  pupils  of  highest  rank  in 
Group  III.  to  those  of  lowest  rank  in  Group  I.) 

Group  I.  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher  held  before  the  pupils  a  large  "card"  divided  by  heavy 
lines  into  15  equal  parts. 

"Write  the  name  of  each  part". 

The  pupils  wrote  1/15. 

"  Multiply  it  by  5".     The  teacher  pointed  to  five  of  the  equal  parts. 

Some  of  the  pupils  wrote  1/15x5=  1/3;  others  wrote  1/15X5  =  5/15. 

Turning  to  the  pupils  in  their  seats,  the  teacher  asked,  "How  many 
think  Harry's  answer  is  correct "  ?     "  Mary's ' '  ? 

The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Mary's  answer. 

"Why  is  yours  correct,  Mary"? 

"Because  1/3  is  the  lowest  terms''. 

It  is  by  means  of  such  devices  that  this  principle  is  made  clear  to  all 
the  pupils. 

The  teacher  continued  the  dictation  until  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
had  written  correct  answers  of  the  following  examples:  1/15X10; 
1/15X6;  1/15X12;  1/15X3;  1/15X9;  1/15X15. 

"Now  try  three  hard  ones:  1/15X45;  1/15X75;  1/15X100." 

Only  two  pupils  of  the  group  succeeded  in  securing  the  correct 
answers. 

Group  n.  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher  held  up  a  "card"  divided  into  20  equal  parts. 

"Write  the  name  of  the  fraction." 

The  pupils  wrote  1/20. 

"Multiply  it  by  some  number  to  make  J". 

The  pupils  wrote  1/20X10=  J. 

"Multiply  it  by  some  number  to  make  J;  f ;  1/5;  1/10;  1;  2;  3;  5". 

The  pupils  found  no  difficulty  in  performing  those  operations. 

"  Erase  your  work  and  try  five  hard  ones''. 

The  teacher  dictated:  1/12;  1/24;  1/60;  1/20;  1/32. 

"Multiply  by  numbers  that  will  make  each  answer  J". 

When  he  announced  "time  is  up",  only  five  pupils  of  the  group  had 

secured  the  correct  results. 
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Group  III.  went  to  the  board. 

The  teacher  dictated  "cost  questions".  These  were  always  eagerly 
welcomed:  J  lb.  tea  at  40  cts. ;  J  lb.  tea  at  60  cts. ;  f  lb.  raisins  at  16  cts.; 
fib.  raisins  at  16  cts.;  J  lb.  rice  at  6  cts.;  i  lb.  sugar  at  SJ  cts.;  J  lb.  nails 
at  8J  cts.;  J  lb.  of  "something"  at  \  ct. 

"Erase  all  your  work,  and  try  three  hard  ones.  Do  not  write  the 
answers  until  you  have  written  all  the  statements.  When  you  finish 
you  may  take  your  seats.  The  pupils  of  Groups  I  and  II  will  decide 
whose  answers  are  correct":  1|  yards  cotton  at  16  cts.;  2f  yards  cotton 
at  16  cts.;  3f  yards  cotton  at  16  cts. 

Eight  pupils  of  the  group  secured  the  correct  answers. 

"Harry,  your  work  is  the  neatest,  you  may  find  the  total  cost,  and 
find  the  change  from  a  $10  bi  1." 

This  device  was  often  used  to  emphasise  the  value  of  neatness. 

The  most  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  best  understands  the 
attitude  of  the  child,  and  who  uses  that  understanding  to  devise  methods 
of  procedure  that  will  draw  out  the  keenest  interest  and  the  most  earnest 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

When  a  teacher  falls  into  the  proverbial  "rut",  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  herself  and  the  pupils,  because  they  are  growing  too  fast  to  fall 
into  ruts;  and  that  gulf  becomes  wider  with  each  passing  year.  It  should 
be  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  teacher  to  be  kept  out  of  a  rut. 

It  is  not  essential  that  every  pupil  of  the  class  should  cover  the 
"entire  ground"  in  multiplication  of  fractions,  or  in  any  other  principle 
of  arithmetic.  What  is  of  the  highest  importance  is  that  every  pupil 
should  put  forth  his  very  best  effort  during  the  entire  lesson  period.  To 
secure  such  a  desirable  condition,  the  lesson  must  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arouse  his  eager  interest. 


Book  Reviews 

Carpentry,  by  I.  S.  Griffith;  188  pages.  Price  ?1.00.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria. 
A  book  intended  to  be  of  service  to  apprentices  to  the  trade,  to  vocational  and  trade 
school  students,  and  to  manual  training  students. 

/  Sometimes  Think  (sub-title,  Essays  for  the  Young  People),  by  Stephen  Paget.  Pp. 
viii4-155.  Price  ^1.50.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  book  contains  nine  clever 
and  entertaining  essays,  all  very  suitable  for  High  School  students'  reading.  The 
subjects  are:— The  World,  Myself  and  Thee;  The  Beauty  of  Words;  Handwritings;  The 
Way  of  Science;  Moving  Pictures;  London  Pride;  Unnatural  Selection;  Si  Monumentum 
Reqiiiris;  The  Next  Few  Years.  If  placed  in  the  school  library,  these  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Five  Hundred  Practical  Questions  in  Economics.  By  a  Special  Committee  of  the  New 
England  Teachers'  Association.  Paper.  58  pages.  25  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


Nature  Study  for  May 

GRACE  CANDLER 

Teacher-in-training,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

THE  TURTLE. 

This  outline  of  a  course  of  study  on  the  turtle  is  intended  for  pupils  of 
the  fourth  form  of  a  rural  Public  School.  There  are  very  few  districts 
where  turtles  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  pupils  and  brought  to  school.  ^ 

I.  Observation  by  the  Pupil. 

(1)  Where  did  you  find  the  turtle  and  was  it  easy  or  difficult  to  catch? 

(2)  Does  it  appear  to  be  more  at  home  on  land  or  in  the  water? 

(3)  How  does  it  defend  itself  (a)  on  land,  (b)  on  water? 

(4)  Would  animals  be  as  likely  to  seek  it  for  food  as  they  would  the 
fish  or  the  frog?     Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

(5)  Describe  its  appearance  (i)  when  frightened,  (ii)  when  undisturbed. 

(6)  Observe  the  colour,  form,  and  hardness  of  its  upper  shell.  Count 
the  plates  and  find  out  whether  they  are  arranged  regularly  or  not. 

(7)  Why  is  it  called  both  the  painted  turtle  and  mud  turtle?  Are 
these  names  appropriate? 

(8)  Observe  the  colour,  form,  and  general  shape  of  the  lower  shell? 

(9)  How  many  plates  or  sections  are  there  in  the  lower  shell?  How 
are  they  arranged? 

(10)  Are  the  upper  and  lower  shells  connected?     Where?     How? 

(11)  Describe  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  turtle  in  respect  to  their  colour, 
length,  breadth. 

(12)  How  are  the  feet  adapted  to  life  (i)  on  land,  (ii)  in  water? 

(13)  What  is  the  colour  of  the  neck  and  head? 

(14)  Where  are  the  eyes  situated? 

(15)  Put  some  earthworms,  beef,  or  lettuce  leaves  in  a  vessel  of  water 
near  it  in  order  to  observe  it  eat,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  it  has 
teeth  or  not? 

(16)  How  long  is  the  neck?  What  happens  to  it  when  the  head  is 
withdrawn?  Have  the  neck  and  head  of  the  turtle  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  snake? 

(17)  When  turtles  are  placed  on  their  backs  are  they  able  to  turn  over? 

(18)  What  becomes  of  the  turtle  in  winter? 

II.  Information  for  the  Teacher. 

The  common  painted  or  mud  turtles  when  full  grown  are  about  ten 
inches  long  and  they  live  in  ponds  and  wet  ditches.  During  the  warm 
part  of  the  day  they  come  out  on  land  and  sun  themselves,  but  when 
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disturbed  they  hurry  back  to  the  water,  dive  in  head  first,  and  then  there 
is  little  chance  of  catching  them. 

Thus  we  find  they  have  two  methods  of  locomotion — walking  and 
swimming.  They  are  so  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  length  of 
leg  that  naturally  they  walk  very  slowly.  But  an  animal  requires  speed  in 
two  cases  only — either  to  escape  from  enemies  or  to  pursue  its  prey.  A 
turtle,  however,  does  not  need  to  run,  for,  once  withdrawn  within  its 


Painted  Terrapin,   Chrysemys picta  (Schneider) 
From  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum. 

shell,  it  is  usually  safe  from  attack.  Moreover,  the  animal  cannot  easily 
be  starved  into  surrender  as  it  can  fast  for  weeks  with  little  inconvenience. 
Although  such  a  slow  walker  it  is  a  very  rapid  swimmer  and  when  in  the 
water  its  general  colour  also  helps  it  to  escape,  as  it  blends  in  very  well 
with  its  surroundings.  Lastly,  there  is  so  little  flesh  and  so  much  bone 
that  it  is  not  sought  as  food,  as  are  many  other  small  animals  and  reptiles. 


570  THE  SCHOOL 

When  the  turtle  is  first  brought  into  the  room  it  is  Hkely  to  be  almost 
completely  withdrawn  within  its  shell.  If  not  disturbed,  however,  the 
head,  feet,  and  tail  are  gradually  protruded  from  between  the  upper  and 
lower  shells,  and  the  pupils  can  now  observe  these  organs.  They  can 
also  ascertain  how  quickly  it  can  withdraw  its  head,  feet,  and  tail  into 
its  shell. 

When  the  pupils  have  had  their  curiosity  gratified  they  may  begin  a 
brief  study  of  its  external  characteristics.  The  hard,  greenish-black 
upper  shell  or  carapace  may  be  studied  first.  It  is  made  of  plates 
arranged  as  follows:  twenty-five  small  marginal  ones,  the  odd  one  being 
above  the  neck,  five  central  plates  and  between  these  two  sets  is  found, 
on  each  side,  a  row  of  four  plates.  Thus  there  are  thirty-eight  plates  in 
the  upper  shell.  In  young  turtles  each  marginal  plate  bears  a  bright  red 
triangular  mark  but  this  disappears  with  age.  There  is  a  smaller  shell 
on  the  under  side;  it  is  also  divided  into  plates.  This  shell  is  orange  in 
colour,  changing  into  red  towards  the  edge  but  as  the  turtle  becomes  older 
the  whole  shell  becomes  darker  in  colour.  There  is  a  medial  groove 
running  lengthwise  with  two  triangular  plates  at  each  end  and  on  each 
side  of  the  groove  are  four  other  plates,  making  twelve  in  all.  This  lower 
shell,  or  plastron,  is  joined  by  a  bony  connection  at  the  sides  to  the 
carapace. 

The  legs  are  dark,  broad,  short,  and  soft  looking,  but  they  are  really 
very  strong.  The  feet  have  five  toes,  each  ending  in  a  claw.  In  the 
water  the  toes  are  connected  by  webs.  These  webbed  feet  make  the 
turtle  a  very  effective  swimmer. 

The  head  is  blunt  and  black,  with  yellow  sulphur  spots  on  each  side. 
The  eyes  are  placed  obliquely  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  jaws  contain 
no  teeth  but  are  horny.  The  neck  is  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long  when  fully  extended,  but  as  it  folds  up  on  itself  it  can  easily  be 
withdrawn  into  the  shell.  One  cannot  help  noticing  the  snake-like 
appearance  of  the  neck  and  head.  If  placed  on  their  backs  turtles  have 
great  difficulty  in  righting  themselves. 

Turtles  are  hatched  from  firm,  white-shelled  eggs  laid  in  sand  in  a 
sunny  spot.  When  winter  comes  the  turtle  settles  down  in  soft  mud  and 
appears  to  sleep  till  spring. 


Wonderful  Certainly. 


The  teacher  asked  her  class  of  Httle  second  graders  to  tell  the  most  wonderful  thing 
they  had  seen  or  heard  of. 

"Please,"  said  a  little  girl,  "father  says  in  keeping  the  women  folks  perfectly  satis- 
fied." 


The  April  Competition  in  Art 

IN  accordance  with  suggestions  received  we  have  omitted  reproductions 
of  Public  School  and  Middle  School  drawings  in  this  issue,  and 
have  inserted  a  larger  number  of  the  stencil  designs  called  for  in  the 
Lower  School  competition.  These  are  arranged  for  convenience  in 
reproduction,  and  not  according  to  merit.  All  these  and  many  others 
submitted  show  considerable  merit.     The  prize  winners  are  as  follows: — 

A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First   Prize — R.    Tedford,    Dufferin    Public    School,    Owen    Sound. 

Teacher,  Miss  Kate  Bell. 
Second  Prize — Donald   Hurd,    Frontenac   Public   School,    Kingston. 

Teacher,  Miss  K.  Elliott. 
Third  Prize — Raymond    Bricault,    St.    Ignatius    School,    Steelton. 

Teacher,  Sr.  Leontine  Marie. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Lizzie  Rutkie,  Ida  Surau,  Sciserea  MacLaine,  Harold 
Dupen,  Royal  View  School,  Lethbridge.  Norma  McCaig,  Maud  Sinclair,  May  Lister, 
Agnes  Williamson,  Elsie  Turner,  Frontenac  School,  Kingston.  Valeda  Gatien,  Delia 
Gaudreau,  Eva  Roy,  Alice  Turmain,  St.  Ignatius  School,  Steelton.  Marguerite 
Dumontille,  May  Baueher,  Henry  Simard,  Albert  Tremblay,  Louis  Theruaulx,  Eugene 
Bouillion,  Daniels  Ritchie,  Leo  Bouillion,  Charles  Tiviluk,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chap- 
leau.  Clarence  Biggar,  Karl  Dougherty,  Annie  Breadner,  Corena  Cheer,  Tommy 
Gardner,  Maurice  Carr,  Katie  Milson,  Gracie  Marshall,  Uretta  Price,  Annie  Sabiston, 
Myrtle  Thomson,  Boston  Patterson,  Percy  Norton,  Jennie  Parks,  Gordon  Bredin, 
Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound.  Percy  Lavery,  Morrison  Reid,  Jimmy  Clark,  Hazel 
Welsh,  Clayton  Taylor,  Elmer  Green,  N.  Pickell,  L.  Manning,  Evelyn  Cathpole,  A. 
Dean,  E.  Young,  A.  James,  Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound. 

B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — C.   MacTavish,   Ryerson   Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 
Second  Prize — E.  McDonagh,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  Miss  Helen  Smith. 
Third  Prize — John  Dore,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton.     Teacher, 

Sr.  M.  Inez. 
Special  Prizes — 1.  H.   Ellis,   Ryerson   Public  School,   Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

2.  Ora  Ellis,  Ryerson   Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.   Douglass. 
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Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Lilly  Dupen,  Charlie  Rutkie,  Gertrude  Surau, 
Tory  Dupen,  Willie  Surau,  August  Surau,'  Royal  View  School,  Lethbridge.  George 
Parent,  Notre  Dame  School,  Ford.  Eva  Perfetto,  Hilda  Burch,  Lizzie  Brunettej 
Angeline  Bucciarelli,  Agnes  Hortopan,  Corrinn  Brunette,  Aline  Petrowsky,  Blanche 
Martin,  Andre  Burns,  Zita  Downey,  Ida  Mulligan,  Clara  Martin,  Victoria  Stadnisky, 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Chapeau.    Irene  Barss,  Charlie  Banks,  May  Ramsay,  F.McMurchy, 

Vera  Milson,  May 
Petty,  Neil  Campbell, 
Ryerson  Public  School, 
Owen  Sound.  Clare 
Vick,  P.  McKenzie, 
Jack  Mclnnis,  Ada 
Robe'rtson,  Gladys 
Middlebro',  Janet  Gil- 
christ, Beatrice  Trotter, 
Ethel  Hill,  Harry 
Barnard,  Etta  Flan- 
nagan,  Vera  Miller, 
Jeanette  Metcalfe, 
Gladys  Craig,  Wilbur 
McCullough,  E.  Tuck- 
er, Isabel  McQuay, 
Edith  McDonagh, 
Dufferin  Public  School, 
Owen  Sound,  Robbie 
Shroeder,  Verna  Eydt, 
Elmer  Wendorf,  Han- 
over Public  School. 
Alice  Brown,  Central 
School,  Hamilton. 
Clare  Maclean,  West 
Ward  School,  Napanee. 
Myrtle  Tasker,  Sea- 
forth  Public  School. 
Patricia  Dv/yex,  Ethel- 
reda  Ryan,  Thomas 
Keanney,  Mary  Ryan, 
Alphonsas  O'Driscoll, 
Eganville  Separate 
School.  Reginald 
Doan,  Florence  Neff, 
Arthur  Berg,  Lydia 
Branscombe,  Olive 
Neff,  Marjorie  Cuth- 
bert,  John  Houser, 
Myrtle  Neff,  Public 
School,  Humberstone. 
Marguerite     Johnston, 
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Stencil  Designs  tor  wall  paper  borders  by  students  of  the  Lower 
School  of  ten  different  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 


Beatrice  Smith,^Salvatore  Padrohe,  John  Kurdziel,  Jack  Mathews,  Jenny  Symezyk, 
John  Dowler,  Victoria  Hoida,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton.  •  Josephine  Rogers,  Ethel 
Gamer,     Kathleen    Cunningham,    Viola    Broad,    Cathedral    School,    Hamilton.     E. 
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Venator,  Nellie  Sharp,  Mabel  Gurry,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton.  Joseph 
Mathews,  Ethelreda  Palmer,  Kathleen  Callaghan.  Andrew  Frasik,  Frank  Casey, 
Irene  Tyson,  Paul  Dore,  K.  Blatz,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton. 

C.  Lower  School. 

First  Prize — Ella  Herbert,  Loretto  Day  School,  Toronto.     Teacher, 

Sr.  Constantia. 
Second  Prize — Alice    Smith,     Collegiate     Institute,    Owen    Sound. 

Teacher,  Miss  Edith  Stollery. 
Third  Prize — Hazel  Bodkin,  Collegiate  Institute,  London.    Teacher, 

Miss  Bessie  McCamus. 
Honourable  Mention  Jar  Merit — Alma  Euckson,  Mabel  Shaw,  Continuation  School, 
Keewatin.  Annie  Langhran,  Helen  Sheridan,  Dorothy  Ryerson,  Leonora  Monahan, 
Helen  Meehan,  Ellen  Ryan,  Valeria  Johnston,  Vera  Glynn,  Helen  Kearns,  Rita  Night- 
ingale, Evelyn  O'Neill,  Gertie  Connell,  Marguerite  Gelinas,  Helen  O'Donnell,  Rita 
Harrison,  Patricia  Egan,  Eileen  Caughlin,  Mary  Dobell,  Hilda  Burk,  Ethel  Hicks, 
St.  Joseph's  School,  Toronto.  Mary  Lougheed,  Dorothy  Mair,  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute.  Florence  Lawrence,  William  Milne,  J.  Lawrence,  Durham  High  School. 
Wesley  Brangley,  D.  MacNeil,  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute.  Tiny  Stenback,  Katie 
McArthur,  Marjorie  Symes,  Roy  Grant,  Jean  Cameron,  Bertha  Fontaine,  Queenie 
Noith,  Joe  Burn,  Winnie  Jones,  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute.  Ethel  Curry,  Betty 
Oswald,  Ruby  O'Neill,  Gertrude  Vickery,  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute.     L.  L.  Smith, 

D.  Dobson,  E.  Smith,  D.  Nelson,  Frances  Milne,  M.  Smith,  J.  Milne,  M.  ETlison,  Helen 
Gage,  J.  Turnbull,  M.  Kent,  S.  Pyper,  R.  Hendershott,  A.  F.  Thompson,  J.  Dickson, 
G.  Voaden,  G.  Bartman,  Marjorie  MacFarlane,  F.  Cameron,  G.  McConnell,  C.  Meinke, 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Margaret  Fawcett,  Continuation  School,  St.  Andrew's 
West.  Anna  Halpin,  Angela  Regan,  Sadie  McPhee,  Bertha  Carbert,  Catherine  Kemp, 
Louise  Longeway,  Mary  Gount,  Nellie  De  Courey,  Marguerite  Keating,  Mary  Walsh, 
Constance  Kemp,  Eugenia  Ducharmc,  Margaret  Walsh,  Loretto  Convent,  Stratford. 
Muriel  Lea,  Eileen  Gibson,  Helen  O'Leary,  Eileen  Dunningan,  Teresa  Howell,  May 
Kearns,  Kathleen  Bannou,  Lily  Hynes,  Cecelia  Fitzpatrick,  Laura  Guay,  Florence 
Cherrier,  Edna  Rosar,  Madeline  Barthelmes,  Mary  Harkins,  Essie  Taylor,  Marcella 
Murrode,  Loretto  Day  School,  Toronto.  Elizabeth  Cole,  Keitha  Batchelor,  Mildred 
Lendon,  High  School,  Leamington.  Marie  Doyle,  Marguerite  Bush,  Kathleen  Dunbar, 
Agnes  Cassin,  Loretto  Convent,  Guelph.  Irene  Millward,  Emma  Camps,  Continuation 
School,  Winona.  Aileen  Hazelwood,  Mary  McClellan,  Bowmanville  High  School. 
Marion  Willis,  London  Collegiate  Institute.  Carl  Tumelty,  Robert  Demille,  J.  Barrons, 
Minnie  O'Hara,  Kenneth  Connor,  Alma  Houser,  Alice  Harston,  Mabel  Comerford, 
Bert  Gunter,  Geraldine  Pyne,  Lorna  Dyer,  M.  McGhee,  Madoc  High  School. 
Gladys  Hammond,  John  Scott,  Jack  Russell,  Marion  Gardner,  Fred  Matthews,  Jim 
McClanahan,  Tillie  Hird,  Joseph  Collins,  Fergus  High  School.  Emma  Fisher,  Isobel 
Waugh,  Winona  Kime,  Madeline  Smith,  Marion  Bravener,  Effie  Adamson,  Margaret 
O'Connor,  Josie  Lang,  Marjorie  James,  Hazel  Norfolk,  Amy  Hislop,  Whitby  High 
School.  R.  Harkness,  Anna  Gabler,  P.  Jamieson,  Eraser  Slater,  Helen  Ficher,  Marjorie 
Kerr,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute.  Beatrice  Peacock,  D.  Beattie,  Retta  Brown,  E. 
Pearsall,  May  Robertson,  G.  Thompson,  Isobel  Walker,  Gladys  Hichsburh,  Madeline 
Forster,  Margaret  McCuaig,  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Mary  Ryan,  Cathedral 
School,  Hamilton. 
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D.  Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Edmond  Willis,  Aurora  High  School.     Teacher,   Miss 

Ferguson. 
Second  Prize — Majorie    Goldring,   Whitby  High    School.     Teacher, 

Miss  Salisbury. 
Third    Prize — Annie     Atkins,     Collingwood     Collegiate     Institute. 

Teacher,  Miss  L.  A.  Sanderson. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Stewart  Allen,  Aurora  High  School.  Lena  Mc- 
Dermid,  Reta  Glover,  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  Hazel  Sullivan,  Jeanet 
Taylor,  Celia  Fisher,  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute.  Jessie  Noland,  Eva  Parker, 
Eleanor  Channen,  G.  McMackon,  M.  Banting,  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Hilda 
Fritz,  Grace  Lievellen,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute.  Geo.  Robertson,  Whitby  High 
School. 


Book  Reviews 

Regiment  of  Women  by  Clemence  Dane.  A  Soldier  of  Life  by  High  de  Selincourt. 
The  price  of  each  of  these  is  J1.50.  Both  are  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Now  that  we  are  on  the  "home  stretch"  and  vacation  begins  to  make  its  proximity  felt, 
most  teachers  look  forward  to  reading  a  few  books  of  fiction,  something  aside  from  the 
beaten  path,  something  that  will  provide  relaxation  and  enjoyment.  The  two  titles 
mentioned  here  will  provide  these  desiderata.  In  the  first  case  the  word  regiment  has 
not  its  ordinary  meaning,  but  is  used  as  John  Knox  used  it  in  his  "First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  ".  The  story  is  one  of  two  extremely 
opposite  personalities.  Clare  Hartill  and  Alwynne  Durand  are  teachers  in  a  girls' 
school;  the  former  is  35,  clever,  efficient,  selfish,  unscrupulous;  the  latter  is  19,  enthus- 
iastic, inexperienced.  An  intense  attachment  grows  up;  a  clash  of  wills  results.  The 
theme  is  built  around  a  series  of  very  vivid  and  very  real  incidents  which  are  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  influence  of  these  two  opposing  characters  upon  the  faculty  and  the 
students.  The  climax  is  averted  by  the  resourcefulness  of  a  '  mere  man '.  A  Soldier  of 
Life  is  the  story  of  an  officer  who  returns  from  the  front  crippled  and  with  nerves 
shattered;  it  is  the  story  of  the  after  effects  of  war.  As  a  result  of  his  nervous  condition, 
James  Wood  has  a  tremendous  struggle  against  impending  insanity.  The  narrative  of 
this  struggle,  of  his  love  affair,  of  the  peculiar  experiences  he  undergoes,  of  the  recurrence 
of  memories  of  the  scenes  of  war  is  powerfully  told  by  the  author.  It  is  a  novel  of  real 
thought  and  one  in  which  the  "human  interest "  is  always  at  its  height.  w.  j.  D. 

The  Soldier's  First  Aid  by  R.  C.  Wood,  Q.M.S.,  A.M.C.  Price  35  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Though  there  are  many  books  on  "first  aid",  this  one  is 
really  a  manual,  written  in  simple,  direct  language.  "Improvisation  is  the  special 
feature  dwelt  upon,  showing  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
material  at  hand.  A  careful  study  of  this  book  should  make  the  reader  competent  to 
render  skilled  assistance  to  his  comrades  in  the  hour  of  need." 

Practical  Drawing,  by  Harry  W.  Temple,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 
Cloth;  141  pages;  gl.50.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Exercises  in  Spanish  Composition  by  S.  M.  Waxman.  Price  \s.  %d.  Der  Wilddieb 
by  R.  Myers.  Price  Is.  Sd.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
New  York.     These  are  two  volumes  of  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series. 
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S.    W.    PERRY,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


[This  article  has  been  written  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  to  assist  in 
understanding  one  of  the  pictures  connected  with  the  Strathcona  gift  to  schools]. 
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Amiens  Cathedral, 
South  Side. 

ALL  buildings  are  interesting  as  the  result  of  man's  efforts  to  provide 
a  place  in  which  he  may  dwell,  work,  or  worship.  In  all  lands 
and  in  every  age  the  temples  which  he  has  erected  for  the  shrines 
of  his  gods  mark  the  acme  of  his  genius  for  building.  But  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  mediaeval  western  Europe,  as  the  product  of  Christian 
inspiration,  are  the  crowning  efforts  of  his  skill  in  masterly  structure, 
suitable  decoration  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  honest  and  enduring 
workmanship. 

The    Gothic   cathedral   is   characterized   by   height    and    lightness. 
Without,   its  pointed  arches,   flying  buttresses,  gables,   pinnacles,  and 
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steeple,  or  steeples,  purpose  to  carry  the  eye  and  thought  heavenward; 
within,  its  lofty  nave,  pillars  and  ribbed  vaulting  produce  the  same  effect. 
An  examination  of  the  accompanying  engravings  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
illustrate  the  principal  features  of  Gothic  structure.  The  plan,  (fig.  D), 
following  that  of  a  Romanesque  church,  is  cruciform.  Entering  by  the 
centre  portal  of  the  west  end  we  proceed  along  the  central  part,  or  nave, 
to  the  place  where  to  right  and  left  the  wings,  or  transepts,  project. 
We  are  now  beneath  the  spire.  Beyond  is  the  choir  surrounded  by  bays. 
On  either  side  of  nave  and  transepts  and  choir  are  the  aisles,  and,  outside 
o  f  these  again,   between   projecting  buttresses,  are  numerous  chapels. 


Amiens  Cathedral. 


Rheims  Cathedral. 


West  Facade. 


Around  us  stands  a  forest  of  lofty  pillars,  branching  like  trees  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  vaulting  above.  The  cross  section,  (fig.  E) ,  explains  the 
need  and  construction  of  the  flying  buttresses.  The  high  walls,  weakened 
by  numerous  windows,  and  sustaining  the  outward  thrust  of  the  roof  and 
vaults,  have  a  tendency  to  fall  outward.  Hence  they  are  reinforced 
by  solid  masses  of  masonry  called  buttresses,  raised  against  them  from 
the  outside  between  the  openings.  Arches,  known  as  flying  buttresses, 
spring  from  these  over  the  roof  of  the  aisles  to  meet  the  lateral  thrust 
of  the  vaults  of  the  nave,  or  highest  part  of  the  building.  The  south  side, 
(fig.  A),  not  only  shows  how  strength  has  been  imparted  to  the  structure 
by  duplicating  arches,  or  flying  buttresses,  but  gives  an  excellent  view  of 
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roof  and  spire,  and  chapels,  and  of  the  apse,  or  semi-circular  structure  for 
the  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral. 

Amiens  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  French 
cathedrals.  It  is  the  "Parthenon  of  Gothic  architecture".  The 
building  was  commenced  in  1220  and  finished  in  1375.  The  sister 
cathedral  at  Rheims  (fig.  B)  was  in  process  of  building  during  the  same 
period.  So  skilfully  adjusted  were  the  various  supports,  so  accurately 
calculated  were  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  with  such  honest 
workmanship  were  these  structures  completed  that,  without  resort  to 
further  building  or  strengthening  of  walls,  they  have  stood  unmoved  for 
over  600  years.     During  the  war  the  irreverent  Hun  has  succeeded  in 


Amiens  Cathedral, 
Main  Entrance — West  Facade. 

almost  destroying  Rheims  but  fortunately  has  never  got  near  enough 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  Amiens. 

Amiens  Cathedral  is  built  of  stone  taken  from  the  banks  of  the 
Somme.  The  majesty  of  the  structure  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing dimensions: 

Width  of  nave 48  ft. 

Total  width  of  western  area  inclusive  of  nave,  aisles  and  tran- 
septs      152  ft. 

Total  width  across  the  transepts  from  north  to  south 199  ft. 

Length  of  nave 185  ft. 
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Total  length  from  west  to  east 449  ft. 

Height  from  pavement  to  ridge  of  vault 140  ft. 

Height  of  steeple  from  ground 422  ft. 

To  many,  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  great  cathedral  is  its  decora- 
tion. Reinach  says:  "The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia 
of  human  knowledge.  It  contains  scenes  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints;  motives  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms; 
representations  of  the  seasons,  of  agricultural  labour,  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  crafts,  and  finally  moral  allegories  as,  for  instance, 
ingenious  personifications  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices".  The  aim  of 
the  builders  was  to  teach  the  people  by  the  sculpture,  and,  as  the  people 
had  to  pass  through  the  portals  to  worship  within  the  churches,  it 
was  above  and  on  either  side  of  the  doorways  that  they  placed  their 
carved  history  where  it  might  catch  the  eye  and  arrest  the  attention  of 
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Plan  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 

those  who  entered.  "Thus  their  church  doorways  became  veritable 
books  with  open  pages  written  in  characters  which  the  most  unlearned 
might  understand".  Within  the  cathedral  in  the  choir-stalls  and  in 
the  galleries,  by  reliefs  and  statues,  and  in  the  stained  glass  of  the 
windows,  lessons  of   religion   and  morality  were  taught. 

The  richly  decorated  western  fagade  was  designed  to  hide  the  pitch 
of  the  central  roof  and  the  aisle  roofs.  If  we  closely  examine  this  front, 
we  notice  that  the  lower  part  has  three  vast  doorways  surmounted  by 
gables.  Each  doorway  is  divided  into  two  openings  by  a  central  stone 
pillar  on  which  stands  a  statue  of  the  person  to  whom  the  porch  is 
dedicated,  on  either  side  of  each  doorway  stands  a  row  of  statues. 
Beneath  the  statues  there  runs  a  double  band  of  quatrefoil  medallions, 
with  carvings  in  relief,  illustrating,  in  each  medallion  of  the  upper  row, 
a  virtue,  and  immediately  below  this,  the  opposite  vice. 
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Over  the  doorways,  the  tympanum,  or  arched  part,  is  ornamented 
with  carvings  in  relief.  And  the  four  buttresses  show,  in  sets  of  three 
figures  each,  representations  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

Above  these  porches  runs  a  beautiful  arcaded  gallery.  Above  this 
again,  is  a  row  of  statues — 22  in  all — of  the  kings  of  Judah.  And  above 
these  a  gallery  runs  in  front  of  a  large  rose  window  33  feet  in  diameter, 
and  decorated  with  flamboyant  tracery,  and  stained  glass  to  represent 
"Earth  and  Air". 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  identify  each  of  the  figures  in  this 
fagade  alone.  The  student  is  referred  to  Bell's  Handbooks  on  Continental 
Churches  for  fuller  information.  From  this  last  we  give  a  brief  summary 
which  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand why  Ruskin  called  this 
cathedral  "The  Bible  of 
Amiens".  The  central  porch 
was  dedicated  to  King  David 
and  his  "Greater  Son". 
Hence  on  the  trumeau,  or 
pillar  dividing  the  doorway,  is 
a  statue  of  King  David  and 
below  him  one  of  the  Christ. 
On  the  north  side  of  the 
porch  there  are  representa- 
tions of  St.  Paul,  St.  James 
(the  BishopX  St.  Philip,  St. 
Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Jude.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  porch  are  other  figures 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St. 
James,  St.  John,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Simon.  On  either  side  of  the  doors  are  representations  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  doorway  are  carved 
scenes  from  the  "Last  Judgment". 

The  porch  to  the  right  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  repre- 
sented holding  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  by  a  statue  on  the  trumeau. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  entry  are  statues  of  the  wise  men,  and  Herod, 
and  Solomon ;  on  the  south  side,  of  Gabriel,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Simeon,  the 
Virgin  of  the  Presentation,  etc. 

The  porch  to  the  left  was  dedicated  to  St.  Firman,  the  martyred 
first  bishop  of  Amiens.  His  statue  appears  on  the  trumeau,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway  are  figures  of  angels  and  saints,  and  medallions 
representing  the  seasons  and  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
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We  may  note  here  the  close  alliance  existing  between  beauty  and 
utility  in  the  mediaeval  cathedral.  Out  of  man's  need  for  a  place  of 
worship  grew  the  imposing  Gothic  structure  with  its  soaring  lines.  Out 
of  man's  need  for  religious  and  moral  information  in  a  bookless  age  grew 
the  cathedral's  adornments  in  sculpture  and  painted  glass.  The  intimate 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  people  and  their  beloved  cathedral 
is  seen  in  the  close  crowding  of  their  homes  about  it. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  illustrations  to  A  History  of  Architectural  Development  by 
F.  M.  Simpson;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Vitalized  School  by  F.  B.  Pearson.  Price  J1.25.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Every  teacher  should  read  this  book.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  not  everyone  would 
agree  with  all  that  it  contains  but  everyone  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions  in  it;  and 
throughout  its  pages  will  be  found  continual  emphasis  on  the  necessity,  which  we  all 
realize,  of  giving  to  all  our  teaching  more  vitality,  more  "life",  more  reality.  Every 
chapter  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  some  of  the  school  processes  in  terms  of  life  processes ; 
a  protest  against  making  the  pupil  entirely  receptive  rather  than  active.  In  making  a 
plea  for  intense  teaching  the  author  contrasts  the  "ten-minute"  teacher  and  the  "thirty- 
minute"  teacher.  The  former  has  prepared  her  lesson  thoroughly,  throws  all  her  energy 
into  it,  impresses,  and  fixes  it;  the  latter  talks,  scolds,  repeats  answers,  digresses,  and 
still  talks.  This  is  only  one  example  taken  at  random  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
book  and  very  briefly  summarized,  but  it  illustrates  the  general  idea.  The  whole  book 
is  optimistic  and  inspiring.  W.  j.  D. 

English  Prose  Extracts  for  Repetition,  by  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.  Price  %d.  Blackie  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  London. 

First  German  Book  {Phonetic  Edition).  Price  \s.  6<f.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Individual  Occupations  {The  Teacher's  Book  of).  \s.  M.  postpaid.  Evans  Bros., 
Ltd.,  London.  To  quote  from  the  preface: — "This  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  care- 
fully thought-out  method  of  application  of  the  Montessori  principle  of  individual 
or  auto-education  to  the  ordinary  formal  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  number,  and 
to  the  varied  occupation  work  of  the  infants'  school".  So  many  people  are  enquiring 
how  far  the  Montessori  principles  can  be  applied  in  large  classes  to  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects that  this  book  should  be  a  solution  of  a  good  many  difficulties, 

Roman  Life  and  Customs.    A  Latin  Reader.    Price  2^.    Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London. 

Aide-Memoir e  of  everyday  French  Words  and  Phrases.  By  Basil  Readman.  Price 
Ss.  net.  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  London.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a 
permanent  French  notebook  for  students.  Words  not  known  in  the  course  of  school 
reading  are  to  be  written  on  the  pages  which  are  left  blank.  There  is  also  space  pro- 
vided for  grammatical  notes.  An  immense  number  of  words  and  phrases  in  common 
use  is  given. 

Demonstrations  in  Woodwork,  by  C.  S.  Van  Deusen.  Price  ?1.15.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111. 

Woodwork  for  Beginners,  by  I.  S.  Griffith.  78  pages.  Price  50  cents.  The  Manual 
Art  Press,  Peoria. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


How  Man  Makes  Markets,  by  W.  B.  Werthner,  in  Everych'ld's  Series,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Price  40  cents.  Why  has  a  particular  place  developed 
into  a  commercial  centre;  what  places  will  still  develop?  It  is  designed  for  the  pupil  of 
the  third  or  fourth  book;  it  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated;  and  will  surely  help  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  principles  involved.  E.  l.  d. 

History  of  England  Series,  for  Public  School  classes,  published  by  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.,  London.  The  Cave  Boy,  by  M.  A.  Mclntyre.  Days  Before  History,  by  H.  R. 
Hall.  Price  30  cents  each.  Embodied  in  a  tale  is  subject-matter  suitable  for  second 
and  third  book  classes.  "This  story  transplants  the  child  to  an  epoch  where  men  and 
women  are  themselves  children". — Professor  Findlay.  E.  l.  d. 

The  Dawn  of  British  History  (300  B.C.-450  A.D.),  by  Alice  Corkran;  The  Birth  of 
England  (450—1066),  by  Estelle  Ross;  From  Conquest  to  Charter  (1066—1215),  by 
Estelle  Ross;  others  in  preparation.  Average  pages  250.  Price  40  cents  each.  Suitable 
for  fourth  book  classes.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  history  study  is  to  induce  an  appre- 
ciation of  our  heritage.  The  ordinary  text  takes  short-cut  methods  to  this,  is  generally 
lacking  in  detail  and  consequently  in  reality  and  vitality.  Each  of  these  books,  the 
result  of  evident  effort,  has  a  wealth  of  detail  that  makes  the  children  feel  their  truth. 

E.  L.  D. 

A  Brief  Account  of  Radio- Activity,  by  Francis  P.  Venable,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Cloth,  illustrated,  60  pages.  Price  50  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Chemistry  for  Rural  Schools  by  Ernest  Jones  and  J.  Jones  Griffith.  184  pages. 
Published  by  Blackie  &  Son.,  Limited,  London.  Price  25.  6^.  This  little  volume  covers 
the  usual  field  of  an  elementary  text-book  in  chemistry,  as  it  deals  with  the  common 
non-metallic  elements  and  their  best  known  compounds.  But  in  dealing  with  each 
element  it  pays  particular  attention  to  those  compounds  and  reactions  that  are  related 
to  farm  life.  The  nitrates  and  ammonium  compounds  are  thoroughly  treated  because 
they  play  an  important  part  in  fertilizers.  Again,  it  discusses  such  important  substances 
as  the  starches  and  sugars  and  such  important  processes  as  fermentation.  It  is  a  very 
useful  book.  G.  a.  c. 

Geological  and  Topographical  Maps  by  Arthur  R.  Dwerryhouse;  133  pages;  published 
by  Edward  Arnold,  London.  Price  4^.  Qd.  The  methods  used  in  Ontario  and  other 
parts  of  Canada  of  teaching  physical  geography  are  decidedly  antiquated.  In  the 
United  States  and  England  it  has  become  a  laboratory  subject  like  physics  or  chemistry, 
while  in  Ontario  we  still  go  on  teaching  it  by  question  and  answer  and  by  recitation. 
The  chief  material  used  in  the  laboratory  is  the  map ;  and,  for  the  lands,  the  topographical 
map  is  largely  used.  There  may  have  been  some  excuse  in  the  past,  as  good  Canadian 
topographical  maps  were  lacking,  but  now — thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  Defence — we  have  topographical  maps  of  many  parts  of  Ontario  that  excel 
any  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  still  further  surpass  those  issued  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Britain.  It  is  high  time  Canadian  teachers  learned  how  to  use  these  maps. 
The  book  under  review  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  topographical  map,  what  it 
means,  and  how  it  is  made.  Teachers  in  Canada  who  are  interested  in  physical  geography 
would  do  well  to  look  into  this  volume.  G.  A.  c. 
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Text-hook  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  by  F.  M.  Perkin  and  E.  M.  Jaggers,  384  pages. 
Constable  &  Company,  London.  Price  3s.  This  small  volume  is  a  combined  text  and 
laboratory  manual.  It  covers  the  usual  elementary  course  in  chemistry.  After 
describing  the  non-metals,  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  metals  and  one  to  technical 
processes.     It  has  no  outstanding  characteristics  and  is  an  ordinary  book  of  fair  merit. 

G.  A.  c. 

Seat  Weaving  by  L.  Day  Perry.  Price,  postpaid,  ?1.D0.  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria.  This  book  tells  how  to  cane  chairs  and  how  to  reseat  chairs,  with  all  the 
operations  involved. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  XV,  by  John  Buchan.  Price  30  cents.  The  volume 
under  consideration  contains  a  review  of  the  operations  of  the  second  year  of  the  Great 
War,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  campaigns  from  the  beginning  of  Brusiloff 's  offensive 
to  the  intervention  of  Rumania.  John  Buchan  has  a  facile  pen,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
history,  and  a  clear  and  lucid  style.  Vol.  XV  adds  to  an  already  great  reputation. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  John  Masefield's  Gallipoli  no  account  of  the  War,  in  my 
opinion,  equals  Buchan's  in  merit.     After  saying  this  we  leave  the  rest  to  our  readers. 

P.  S. 

Bill's  School  and  Mine  by  W.  S.  Franklin;  Fianklin,  Macnutt  and  Charles,  South 
Bethlehem,  1917.  Pp.  102.  Price  31.00.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  work  under 
review.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  great  out-of-doors. 
The  author's  boyhood  swimming-hole  is  described  and  a  semi-diary  record  of  a  grand 
trek  through  the  Colorado  Rockies  is  given.  The  thread  that  runs  throughout  the 
whole  work  is  the  plea  for  a  saner  education,  less  artificial  and  formal  in  character  than 
that  which  most  city  boys  have  to  put  up  with  now-a-days.  It  gave  the  reviewer  an 
hour's  interesting  reading  although  the  scrappiness  of  its  arrangement  proved  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance.  p.  s. 

How  We  Learn:  A  short  printer  of  Scientific  Method  for  Boys  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1916.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Pp.  viiiH-64. 
Price  Is.  Qd.  This  is  an  excellent  little  book  and  should  be  read  by  literary  as  well  as 
scientifically  inclined  people.  The  common  errors  in  reasoning  are  indicated  and  the 
importance  of  precision  in  language  insisted  upon.  The  writer  has,  however,  preserved 
the  logical  division  between  induction  and  deduction.  Psychologically  speaking  they 
are  part  of  one  process — that  of  reasoning.  p.  s. 

Be  A  Man  (A  Word  in  Season  to  Junior  Boys)  by  H.  Bucknell.  Price  2s.  Qd.  net. 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  The  author  of  this  book  is  a  schoolmaster.  He 
knows  boys.  And  in  the  eleven  chapters  of  this  book  he  shows  them  how  to  avoid  the 
various  temptations  which  surround  them,  how  to  avoid  being  failures,  how  to  become 
successful  men.  The  book  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  every  boy  of  from  10  or  12 
to  16  years  of  age.     It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 

Handwriting  in  the  Light  of  Present-Day  Requirements  by  G.  C.  Jarvis.  Price  Is.  net. 
Free- Arm  Writing  Book  containing  instructions  and  practical  examples  to  accompany 
the  former.  Price  6(f.  net.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London.  Both  of  these  books 
should  be  examined  by  those  teaching  the  subject. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Colleges,  by  Lyman  C.  Newell.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  595 
pages.  Price  ^2.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  revision  and  extension  of 
Professor  Newell's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  More  extended  treatment  has  been  given  to 
the  theory  of  chemistry. 

The  Days  of  Alcibiades,  by  C.  E.  Robinson.  301  pages;  illustrated.  Price  5s.  net. 
Edward  Arnold,  London.  This  book  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the  High  School 
library.  It  is  interesting  and  well  written.  The  binding,  type  and  paper  are  such  as  to 
give  a  real  good  appearance  to  the  volume.  The  present  reviewer  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  of  ancient  history. 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

J.  H.  W.  McRoberts,  B.A.,  formerly  of  London,  Ont.,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Model  School  at  Port  Arthur  and  Supervising  Principal 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Murray,  formerly  of  North  Buxton,  is  now  teaching 
the  senior  room  in  Hillsdale  Public  School. 

Miss  Luella  M.  Rorke  of  Tamworth  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  Albert  College,  Belleville. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  will  provide  examinations 
for  teachers  on  Parts  A  and  B  of  the  Middle  School  Normal  Entrance 
Course  and  on  Parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Upper  School  Faculty  Entrance 
Course  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  in  August.  This  announce- 
ment will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  are  taking  these  courses.  Al- 
though instruction  will  be  given  in  only  some  of  the  subjects,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  already  announced,  examinations  are  to  be  held  in 
all  of  the  subjects.  Teachers  requiring  further  information  should  write 
the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto. 

Two  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University, 
1914-15,  have  enlisted  for  overseas  service  in  the  Cobourg  Heavy  battery: 
H.  Vernon  Clarke,  Vice-Principal,  Queen  Victoria  Public  School,  Belle- 
ville; and  Victor  E.  Bullock,  Vice-Principal  of  Queen  Alexandra  Public 
School,  Belleville. 

Miss  St.  George  Yarwood,  M.A.  (F.O.E.  Toronto,  '09)  is  teaching 
French  in  St.  Alban's  School,  Brockville. 

Norman  L.  Burnette,  who  had  charge  last  year  of  the  classes  for  the 
non-English  in  Port  Arthur,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Vocational 
Training  School  at  Whitby. 

A  copy  of  The  Prevo  reached  us  this  month.  The  Prevo  is  a  school 
paper  edited,  printed,  and  published  by  the  pupils  of  Victoria  Prevoca- 
tional  School,  Calgary.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  very  creditable  publica- 
tion and  is  filled  with  very  interesting  items  regarding  the  school.  The 
School  wishes  The  Prezo  every  success  in  the  journalistic  world  and 
takes  the  liberty  of  clipping  from  it  the  following  paragraph  which  some 
of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen : 

War  in  a  Nutshell. 

Here  is  a  Chinese  student's  summary  of  the  war's  causes,  as  published  in  the  Shanghai 

paper: — "Now  there  is  a  great  battle  in  Europe.     This  began  because  the  prince  of 

Austria  went  to  Serbia  with  his  wife.     One  man  of  Serbia  killed  him.     Austria  was 

angry  and  so  write  Serbia.     Germany  write  a  letter  to  Austria, '  I  will  help  you.'    Russia 

Continued  on  page  586. 
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QUEEN'S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO 

The  Eighth  Session  opens  July  9th,  and  closes 
August  17,  1917. 

The  work  given  is  of  value  for  a  Degree  in  Arts, 
for  a  Degree  in  Education,  for  First  Class  Public 
School  and  High  School  Assistants*  Certificates,  for 
Public  School  Inspector's  Certificates. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  offered  this 
year :  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  English  History, 
European  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Animal  Biology,  and  Botany.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Education  students  may  prepare  for  D.Paed.,  and 
B.Paed.,  in  the  Science  and  the  History  of  Education, 
also  for  High  School  Assistant's  Certificate  and  for 
Public  School  Inspector's  Certificate. 

Conditions  of  work  and  of  recreation  exceptionally 
pleasant. 

Fees  and  Expenses  of  Living  very  moderate. 

For  the  Announcement  write  to  the  Registrar, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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write  a  letter  to  Serbia,  'I  will  help  you.'  France  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  got 
ready  their  soldiers.  Germany  write  a  letter  to  France,  '  You  don't  get  ready  or  I  fight 
you  in  nine  hours.'  Germany,  to  fight  them,  pass  Belgium.  Belgium  say,  'I  am  a 
country,  not  a  road.'  And  Belgium  write  a  letter  to  England  about  Germany,  to  help 
him.     So  England  help  Belgium." 

Ontario    Departmental    Examinations   for    1917: 

/IDt^Me  ant)  XDipper  Scbools 

TIME    TABLE 


A.M.  Examination  Sessions,  9-11.30.  P.M.  Examination  Sessions,  1.30-4.00. 

Before  Candidates  at  any  Examination  or  Part  of  Examination  begin  writing  on  their  first  paper,  the 
Presiding  Officer  (at  8.45-9.00  a.m.  or  1.15-1.30  p.m.)  shall  read  and  explain  to  them  the  "Instructions  to 
Candidates." — Instructions  No.  j. 


Date 

Hour  of 
Examination 

Middle  School             Upper  School 
Entrance  into             Entrance  into 
Normal  Schools      Fac'ties  of  Educat'n. 

Pass 
Matriculation 

Honour  and  Scholar- 
ship Matriculat'n . 
(See  Note  4  below) 

7th 

1  ..^0-4.00 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

June  p.m. 

Botany 

Botany 

11th  a.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

German  Authors .  .  . 
German  Comp 

June  p.m. 

German  Comp 

German  Comp 

12th  a  m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Trigonometry 

History  (1st  Course) 

Arithmetic 

Trigonometry. 

June  p.m. 

Hist,  f  Mediaeval  . . 

13th  a.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

French  Authors 

French  Comp 

June  p.m. 

French  Comp 

French  Comp 

19th  a.m. 
June  p.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Latin  Authors 

Latin  Composition.. 

Latin  Auth.,  or  Spec 
English  Litfre.  .. 

Latin  Comp.  or  Spec 
History  of  Lit. .  . . 

Latin  Auth'  Vir... 
etc 

Latin  Authors 

Lat.  Comp.  Caesar, 
etc 

Latin  Composition.. 

20th  a  m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Problems 

June  p.m. 

25th  a  m 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

History  (Ancient)  .. 

History  (Ancient).. 

June  p.m. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

26th  a.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Algebra 

English  Comp 

Algebra 

Eng.  Comp.  and 
Rhetoric 

Algebra 

June  p.m. 

English  Comp 

English  Comp 

27th  a.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Physics 

Hist.  (Br.  and  Can). 

Physics 

History  (2nd  Course) 

Physics                .... 

Physics 

June  p.m. 

History(Br.  &  Can.) 

History  (Modern)... 

28th  a.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Geometry 

Eng.  Literature 

Geometry 

June  p.m. 

Eng.  Literature .... 

Eng.  Literature 

Eng.  Literature .... 

29th  a.m. 
June  p.m. 

9.00-11.30 
1.30-4.00 

Art  (1st  paper)  or 

Agri. 
Art  (2nd  paper)  or 

Agri. 

Greek  Authors 

Greek  Comp 

Greek  Authors 

Greek  Accidence,8z;c. 

Greek  Authors 

Greek  Comp 

NOTES. 

1.  At  all  examinations  in  Mathematics  candidates  should  provide  themselves  with  a  ruler  (showing  milli- 
metres and  sixteenths  of  an  inch),  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  protractor. 

2.  For  the  examination  in  Art  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  pencils,  rulers,  compasses,  erasers, 
pens,  water-colours,  atad  brushes.     They  will  also  need  water-pans  and  a  convenient  supply  of  water. 

3.  At  the  examination  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  Honour  Matriculants  and  Scholarship  candidates  will  have 
practical  work  in  these  subjects. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  to  a  Faculty  of  Education  who  are  also  candidates  for  scholarships  at  the 
Honour  Matriculation  examination  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  of  the  examination  papers  in  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  examination  the  corresponding  examination  papers  in  the  subject  or 
subjects  of  the  Scholarship  examination:  Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometiy)  English 
(Literature,  and  Composition  and  Rhetoric),  History  (Mediaeval  and  Modern),  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 
(Zoology  and  Botany),  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German. 

5.  The  Presiding  Officer,  at  the  close  of  the  examinations,  will  forward  the  answer  papers  at  once  to  the 
Department. 

(Continued  on  page  ^88) 
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Fundamental  Text  and  Reference  Books 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Anna    Botsford    Comstock. 

Written  for  the  trained  and  untrained  teacher.  An  in- 
spiration to  good  work.  Recommended  and  used  by  thousands 
of  Canadian  teachers. 

234  lessons.     950  pages.      1000  illustrations. 

Bound  in  one   volume    $3.25,    postage  on   4J  lbs. 

Bound  in  two  volumes  $4.00,   postage  on  5 J  lbs. 
6th  edition  ready. 


THE    MANUAL    FOR    THE    STUDY   OF    IN- 
SECTS. 

John  Henry  Comstock. 

The  leading  college  text  and  high  school  reference  book  on 
the    subject.       Is    written    so   that    inexperienced    teachers    and 
students  can  find  out  the  principal  characteristics  of  any  family 
of  insects  occurring  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
15th  edition   ready. 

750  pages.      700  illustrations.     $3.75,  postage  on  4  lbs. 


THE  LIFE  OF  INLAND  WATERS. 

Jas.  G.  Needham  and  J.  T.  Lloyd. 

A  popular  treatise  on  fresh  water  biology.       The  only  book 
in  the  English  language  on  the  subject. 

438  pages.      IIlust^ated.      Postpaid  $3.00. 


-Canadian    Wholesalers- 


The  Methodist  Book  &   Publishing-  House  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Russell  Lang^  &  Co.,   Limited       -         -         -         _  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Thomson  Stationery  Co.,  Limited         -         -  Vancouver,  B.C. 

T.  A.  Allen  &  Co. Halifax,   N.S. 

McClelland,   Goodchild  &  Stewart,   Limited         -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Place  your  orders  ivith  your  local  bookseller, 
our  Canadian  wholesalers   or   the  publishers. 

The  Comstock  Publishing  Co, 

ITHACA,    NEW    YORK,    U.S.A. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  The  School. 
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Miss  Estella  Wood,  who  recently  graduated  from  Regina  Normal 
School,  is  teaching  Union  S.D.  582,  Wordsworth,  Sask. 

Some  of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  at  Yorkton  have 
positions  as  follows:  V.  R.  Hill  is  teaching  at  Zelma,  Sask.;  Leslie  V. 
Barnes  is  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Stornoway  Station;  Miss  Margaret 
Stiles  is  at  Barvas;  Miss  Lulu  Dodd  is  at  Ebenezer;  Miss  E.  Crossley  is 
at  Stornoway  Station. 

Ontario  Department  Examinations  for  1917: 


Xower  Scbool 


TIME     TABLE 


Before  candidates  at  any  examination  begin  writing  on  their  first  paper  the  Presiding  Officer  (at  8.45-9.00 
a.m.  or  1.15-1.30  p.m.)  shall  read  and  explain  to  them  the  "Instructions  to  Candidates." — Instructions  No.  j. 


Date 

Hour  of 
Examination 

Lower  School 

For  Entrance  into 

Normal  Schools 

and  Faculties  of 

Education 

Model  Entrance 

and 

Senior  Public  School 

Graduation 

Senior  High  School 
Entrance 

English-French 
Model  Entrance 

12th 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

June 

English  Comp 

English  Comp.         . 

* 

• 

13tb 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.         1.30-4.00 

Algebra  &  Geo 'try.. 
English  Literature.. 

Algebra  &  Geo 'try.. 

June 

14th 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.         1.30-4.00 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

June 

Geography 

Geography 

15th 
June 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 

p.m.        1.20-3.50 
p.m.         4.00-4.40 

English  Grammar... 
Art 

English  Grammar.. .  jEnglish  Grammar. .. 
Art         lArt 

Manual  Training  or 

Household  See.. . . 

Agricultuie  &  Hort. 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

18th 
June 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.        1.30-4.00 

Elementary  Science.  Elementary  Science. 

1 
Br.  &  Can.  History.  Br.  &  Can.  History. 

Elementary  Science. 
Br.  &  Can.  History. 

Book-keeping  and 

Writing 

Art 

19th 
June 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.         1.30-4.00 

Manual  Trainine,  or 

Household  Science. 

Agriculture  &  Hort. 

Manual  Training,  or 

Household  Science. 

Agriculture  &  Hoit. 

Manual  TrainiuK,  or 
Household  Science. 
Agriculture  &  Hort. 

Elementary  Science 
Canadian  History... 

20th 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.         1.30-4.00 

Book-keeping  and     i  Book-keeping  and 
Writing Writino^ 

Book-keeping  and 
Writing 

French 

Algebra... 

June 

Shorthand  &  Type- 

English  Composit'n. 

(Graduation  only) 

21st 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.         1.30-4.00 

Latin 

June 

English  Literature. . 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
a.m.      11.40-12.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

English  Grammar... 

Spelling 

Geography 

22nd 

June 

! 

. 

25th 

a.m.       P.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

June 

1 

French  Comp 

NOTES. 

1.  For  the  examinations  in  Geometry  an  d  Manual  Training  candidates  should  provide  themselves  with  a 
ruler  (showing  millimetres  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch),  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  a  protractor.  For  Manual 
Training  a  drawing  board,  tee-square,  and  two  vset  squares  will  also  be  required. 

2.  For  the  examination  in  Art  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  pencils,  rulers,  compasses,  erasers, 
pens,  water-colours  and  brushes.     They  will  also  need  water-pans  and  a  convenient  supply  of  water. 

3.  For  the  examination  in  Book-keepinp^  and  Writing  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  rulers. 

4.  The  examination  in  Reading  may  be  taken  between  1 1.30  and  12  a.m.,  or  between  4  and  5  p.m.,  or  at 
such  other  times  as  will  cause  least  inconvenience  to  the  candidates. 

5.  The  Presiding  Officer  at  the  close  of  the  above  examinations  will  forward  the  answer  papers  at  once 
to  the  Department, 

{Continued  on  page  590). 
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Practical   gooks  for  the   Forward-looking   T^^cher 


THE  NEW  HUDSON  SHAKESPEARE 

Scholarly   edition    in   attractive    binding-   at  but  30c.   a  volume. 
Fifteen  plays  now  available. 

GENUNG  AND  HANSON'S  OUTLINES  OF  COM- 
POSITION AND  RHETORIC  ($i.oo)  — A  convenient 
desk  manual  for  the  Eng-lish  student. 

LONG'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  ($1.35)  —  Shows  the 
connection  of  the  best  books  with  the  spirit  of  the  ag'e  and 
the  ideals  of  the  nation's  history. 

The  publications  of  Ginn  and  Company  are  distinguished  by 
a  certain  vitality  of  treatment,  a  definite  connection  with  real  life. 

Books  sent  on  approval  to  Canadian  teachers. 

GINN    and    COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


What  the  Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World  says  of 
ISAAC    PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

*'I  have  not  always  been  a  follower  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  for  there 
was  a  time,  very  early  in  my  career,  when  I  took  up  the  study  of  Pernin  light- 
line  and  connective  vowel  shorthand ;  but  after  three  months'  faithful  study  and 
practice  I  was  convinced  that,  for  simplicity,  grace  of  outline,  ease  of  execution, 
brevity  and  legibility,  light-line  shorthand  could  never  compare  with  the  system 
of  shorthand  laid  down  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  text-book.  " 

— Nathan  Behrin^  Official  Stenographer^  Supreme  Conrt,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Why". 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

Two  New  Books: 

Food    Study,    Wellman 

A  High-school  textbook,  published  in  January, 
1917.  11.00.  By  Prof.  Mabel  T.  Wellman  of 
Indiana  University. 

School   Kitchen  Textbook 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  New  Book.  For  the  grades 
and  smaller  high  schools.     60c. 

New  Books  for  Teachers : 

How  to  Learn  Easily — Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words — Kelley,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


$600  INCREASE 


To  learn  French  in  less  than  one  year,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  language,  and 
speak  it  with  fluency  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Well,  that  is  just  what  one  of  our  students 
in  the  Civil  Service  has  done.  As  a  result  of 
his  proficiency,  this  student  has  been  appointed 
to  a  new  position  with  an  increase  of  salary  of 
1600. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mall 


L'AOADEMIB    DB    BRTSAY 

OTTAWA 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE  AND  JUNIOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  DIPLOMA 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Date 

Hour  of 
Examination. 

Junior  High 

School 

Entrance. 

Junior  Public  School 
Graduation. 

15th 
June 

a.m.              9.00-11.30 
p.m.             1.30-  4.00 

Manual  Training  or  Houshold  Science. . 
Agriculture  or  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing  

18th 

a.m.              9.00-11.30 
p.m.              1.30-  4.00 

1  Book-kppninff  nnH  Wrif-incr 

June 

Art                     

19th 

a.m.              9.00-11.30 
p.m.              1.30-  4.0» 

Elementary  Science 

June 

a.m.              9.00-11.30 
p.m.              1.30-  3.30 
p.m.              1.30-  4.00 
p.m.              3.40-  4.25 

Algebra 

20th 

Composition 

June 

Composition 

SpelUng 

21st 
June 

a.m.              9.00-11.30 
p.m.              1.30-  4.00 

a.m.              9.00-11.00 

9.00-11.30 

11.00-12.00 

11.40-12.30 

p.m.              1.30-  3.30 

1.30-  4.00 

English  Grammar 

-- 

English  Grammar 

22nd 

Writing 

June 

Spelling 

Geography 

NOTES. 

1.  For  the  examination  in  Book-keeping  and  Writing,  candidates  should  provide  themselves  with  rulers. 

2.  For  the  examination  in  Art,  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  rulers,  pencils,  compasses,  erasers, 
pens,  water-colours,  and  brushes.     They  will  also  need  water-pans  and  a  convenient  supply  of  water. 

3.  For  the  examination  in  Manual  Training,  candidates  should  provide  themselves  with  drawing  boards, 
tee  squares,  set  squares,  rulers,  compasses,  and  erasers. 

4.  The  examinations  in  Oral  Reading  may  be  taken  either  from  4  to  5  p.m.  on  any  day  of  the  examination 
or  at  such  other  times  as  will  cause  least  inconvenience  to  the  candidates.  The  examiner  is  reminded  that  the 
sxamination  in  reading  at  the  Junior  Public  School  Graduation  examination  shall  include  questions  on  the 
principles  based  on  the  passages  read.  Of  the  50  marks  for  Reading  a  maximum  of  15  marks  shall  be  assigned 
to  this.     See  Public  School  Regulation  6  (2).  page  111. 

5.  For  the  examination  in  Book-keeping  ruled  sheets  for  Journal  and  Ledger  may  be  supplied  to  the 
candidates  at  the  discretion  of  the  High  School  Entrance  Board. 

Miss  Tena  Martyn  of  Ripley  is  now  teaching  in  Strathroy. 

Of  the  class  of  1915-16  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  the 
following  news  has  recently  been  received:  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  B.A., 
is  assistant  principal  of  Carlyle  High  School,  Sask. ;  C.  E.  Henley  is  on  the 
staff  of  Regal  Road  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Hazel  M.  Hogarth  is 
teaching  at  Princeton;  Frank  Ward  is  at  Waterdown;  Janet  S.  Govenlock 
is  at  Coboconk;  Miss  Amelia  A.  McLennan,  B.A.,  is  at  Three  Hills,  Alta.; 
Miss  Mary  Kelly,  B.A.,  is  at  Markdale;  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Krug  is  at 
Desboro;  S.  J.  Mathers  is  teaching  the  Londesboro  School,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Blyth;  Miss  Colina  M.  Clark  is  at  Blyth;  C.  C.  Sparling  is  teaching  at 
R.R.  No.  5,  Chatsworth;  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Ferguson  is  at  R.R.  No.  4, 
Brussels. 

Miss  Edith  Dick,  a  graduate  of  Camrose  Normal  School,  is  teaching 
at  Bismark,  Alberta. 

News  of  the  class  of  1915-16  in  the  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  is  as 
follows:  Miss  Marjorie  Loney  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Woodlawn; 
Miss  Katherine  Owens  and  Miss  Jessie  MacGregor  are  at  Hawkesbury; 
Miss  Claretta  Mitchell  is  at  Rankin;  Miss  Laura  Meredith  and  Miss 

Continued  on  page  592. 
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THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF    COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN  AIRD,  General  Manager  H.  V.   F.  JONES.  AsaisUnt  General  Manager 


Paid-Up  Capital*  $15,000,000    ::    Reserve  Fund,  $13,500,000 


Main  Office — 
KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,  TORONTO 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in  Toronto 


Balmy  Beach 

Bloor  and  DuflFerin  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Yong^e  Sts. 

CoUeg^e  St.  and  Dovercourt  Rd. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves. 

Earlscourt 

Gerrard  St.  and  Pape  Ave. 

Market 


Parkdale 
Parliament  St. 

8ueen  and  Bathurst  Sts. 
ueen  East 
Spadina  Ave.  and  College  St. 
\vest  Toronto 
Wychwood 

Yonge  and  College  Sts. 
Yonge  and  Queen  Sts. 


Open  a  SAVINGS  BANK  ACCOUNT  at  any  of  the  branches  named 
above.    Every  dollar  saved  assists  the  Empire's  cause. 


HI5C0TT  INSTITUTE 


Princess 
Nerve  Tonic 

and 

Blood  Builder 


Is  not  a  cure-all  but  has  proven  a  wonderful  remedy  for  that  tired,  worn- 
out  feeling-.  It  acts  directly  on  the  nerves  and  blood,  thereby  relieving 
and  curing  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  chronic  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
indigestion  and  constipation.  It  beautifies  the  complexion  by  improving 
the  circulation  and  curing  those  diseases  which  make  the  skin  brown, 
coarse,  withered  and  wrinkled. 

It  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  good  looks  as  a  skin  preparation  because  it 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Write  us  for  Free  Booklet  G  describing 
Princess  Preparations. 

59"    COLLEGE    STREET,    TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Nora  Craig  are  at  North  Gower;  Miss  Lillian  Smyth  is  at  Richmond; 
Miss  Mabel  Groves  at  Stanley's  Corners;  Miss  Beulah  Johnston  at  Turn 
Elm;  Miss  Belle  Brown  at  Kars,  R.M.D.;  Miss  Jessie  Percival  at  Athens; 
Miss  Clare  Prudhomme  and  Miss  Florence  O'Connor  are  at  Manotick 
Station;  Alex  Lunney  is  at  North  Osgoode;  Roy  Waddell  is  at  Edwards; 
Pte.  Dan  MacMillan,  Pte.  Elmar  Baker,  Pte.  Hayunga,  Pte.  Millar,  and 
Corp.  Dal  ton  Meredith,  machine-gunners,  who  enlisted  while  in  atten- 
dance, are  now  completing  their  training  in  England  and  expect  to  leave 
shortly  for  France. 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  has  recently  issued  a  new  and 
revised  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  for  all  grades.  The  prices 
of  these  books  range  from  5  cents  to  15  cents,  and  include  a  number  of 
excellent  series  such  as.  The  Home  and  World,  The  Homemaking  Series, 
The  Health  Series,  Progress  to  Literature,  Progress  to  Geography,  Progress 
to  History,  Stories  oj  Here  and  There,  Stories  of  Then  and  Now,  Stories 
of  How  and  Why  and  others.  The  catalogue  contains  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  each  book  mentioned.  Teachers  who  contemplate  adding  to  the 
school  library  will  be  well  advised  to  consult  this  catalogue.  Several  of 
the  books  in  the  list  have  been  favourably  reviewed  in  The  School. 

Quebec. 

An  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  Legislature  making  it  compulsory  for 
school  municipalities  which  purchase  prize  books  to  devote  half  of  the 
money  used  for  this  purpose  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  Canadian 
authors.  This  Act  is  effective  only  after  concurrence  of  the  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  both  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Committees  declined  to  bind  themselves  by  taking 
definite  steps  to  ratify  the  Act,  it  wil  remain  a  dead  letter. 

The  National  Commission  for  relief  in  Belgium  has  sent  an  applica- 
tion asking  for  assistance  for  dest'tute  Belgian  children.  Proceeds  of 
concerts,  sports,  and  school  entertainments  will  likely  provide  the  con- 
tributions, and  steps  have  been  taken  to  enable  Quebec  children  to  show 
sympathy  with  the  poor  of  Belgium. 

The  total  amount  available  this  year  for  distribution  to  poor  munici- 
palities is  $14,306.40,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  available 
last  year.  Five  municipalities  were  recommended  for  the  first  time  and 
grants  have  been  refused  to  19  municipalities  which  participated  hereto- 
fore, because  the  grant  is  no  longer  required  or  the  need  does  not  exist 
any  longer.  During  the  year  25  school  boards  in  poor  municipalities 
have  increased  their  rate  of  taxation  while  six  have  lowered  it.  In  the 
latter  case  the  grants  were  either  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

Continued  on  page  5Q4. 
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Faculty  of  Education  Building,  University  of  Toronto. 


The    Special    War    Edition 


OF 


^i)e  Retool 


is  exactly  what  the  teacher  needs  to  prepare  students  for  the 
"war"  questions  on  the  history  examination  papers  in  June. 


It  covers  every  topic  mentioned  in  the  Departmental  circular,  "The  War 
and  the  Schools."  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education. 

It  contains  causes,  remote  and  immediate,  a  "diary"  giving"  the  events 
for  every  day  from  the  beginning  (important  events  in  italics),  the  colonies' 
part  in  the  war,  the  naval  campaign,  the  western  campaign,  the  eastern 
campaign,  the  Balkan  campaign,  77  examination  questions,  maps,  etc. 


The  material  is  continued  in  each  issue  of  H^bC  SCbOOl  this  year. 


Cash  orders  for  any  quantity  will  be  promptly  filled,  carriage  prepaid. 
Don't  send  stamps.     There  is  no  discount  to  newsdealers. 


I 


Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  40  cents. 

^be  Scbool, 

Faculty    of    Education    Building, 
BLOOR    AND    SPADINA,    TORONTO. 
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An  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  arrange  for  a  central 
emporium  where  all  school  books  authorized  in  the  Province  may  be 
purchased.  It  is  hoped  to  have  this  central  depository  established  by 
July  1919.  If  the  attempt  is  successful  there  will  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  school  supplies  and  books  throughout  the 
Province. 

The  Montreal  Schools  Swimming  Association  held  the  first  test  for 
boys  for  the  advanced  certificate,  which  is  granted  to  those  who  are  able 
to  swim  440  yards.  The  following  schools  had  successful  students: 
Montreal  High  School,  10  boys;  Lasalle  Road  School  (Verdun)  3  boys; 
Berthelet  School,  1  boy;  Strathearn,  2  boys;  William  Lunn  School,  3 
boys;  Argyle  School  (Westmount)  3  boys;  Kings  School  (Westmount) 
2  boys;  and  Westmount  High  School,  26  boys.  Five  of  the  successful 
candidates  swam  the  distance  in  slightly  over  six  minutes. 

A  similar  contest  for  girls  resulted  in  first,  second  and  third  class 
certificates  being  awarded  to  twelve  girls  and  three  boys  in  Westmount 
High  School,  two  girls  and  six  boys  in  Argyle  School  and  two  boys  in 
Queen's  School. 


Book  Reviews 

A hraham  Lincoln,  by  Edith  L.  Elias.  Price  \s.  M.  Travel  through  the  British  Empire 
and  Adventures  in  Polar  Seas,  by  David  W.  Gates.  Price  \s.  "id.  George  G.  Harrap  & 
Co.,  London.  These  are  excellent  books  for  the  school  library;  the  last  two  mentioned 
will  serve  as  good  supplementary  readers  in  history  and  geography. 

Natural  Freehand  Writing,  by  John  H.  Haaren,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
City  of  New  York.  Six  Manuals,  32  pages  each.  Per  dozen,  96  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Science, by  LewisElhufi.  Cloth.  96  pages.  48  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

War  Maps  published  by  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  Price  2s.  Qd.  each. 
No.  4.  The  Balkans.  This  is  a  large-scale  strategical  map,  showing  fortresses,  airship 
depots,  wireless  stations,  railways,  main  roads,  forests  in  green,  hills  in  brown  and  other 
important  details.  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor.  Size  36  in.  by  27  in.  Scale  40  miles 
to  the  inch.  Coloured  politically  and  marking  clearly  international  boundaries,  forts, 
fortresses,  railways,  and  roads. 

Food  Study  (a  textbook  in  home  economics  for  High  Schools),  by  Mabel  T.  Wellman. 
324  pages.  Price  ^1.00.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  An  excellent  book  for  the  teacher 
of  household  science. 

The  Contemporary  Short  Story,  by  Harry  T.  Baker.  271  pages.  Price  ?L25.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  volume  gives  expert  advice  on  how  to  write  stories  that 
will  be  marketable  as  well  as  artistic. 

Cymbeline  in  "The  Granta  Shakespeare"  series.  1^.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  London.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  a  very  convenient  text  for  the 
use  of  High  School  students.  A  good  introduction,  copious  notes,  and  a  glossary  add 
to  its  value.     The  type  is  particularly  clear  and  readable. 
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CANE'S  Pencils  X   --    \   made-incanada 

CANE'S 

Made-in-Canada 

LEAD    PENCILS 

Supplied  in  all  degrees  of  hardness.         Guaranteed  equal 

to    the   best  on   the  market.        Best  quality  graphite— writes 

smoothly— easily  erased— lasting  and  legible.     Mkets  Evkry  Need 

For  the  School-room— For  the  Studio— For  the  Office 

-NOW    ON    SALE  — 
To  the  Wholesale  Trade  To  the  Retail  Stationer 

Mention  your  usual  source  of  supply 

The  WM.  CANE  &  SONS  CO.,     /  '"^  ;,=.. 

FREE  \  LIMITED  XorcANEsTe^d 

>v  Established    1844  >^  Pencil     with     rubber. 

TO  ^^      NEWMARKET         X      h.b.  lead. 

TEACHERS  ^.   "^^^^^   .^  """-^ 

Address 
City  or  Town 


How  to  Teach 
the  War 

If  you  are  teaching  this 
subject,  you  will  need  the 

SPECIAL  WAR  EDITION 

OF 

^ije  Retool 


It  is  arranged  solely  for 
classroom  use.      40  cents. 

^be  Scbool, 

Faculty  of  Education  Bldg., 
TORONTO 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

YMiai  CklMran  alM  iwhred 

PREPARATION  for  the  Univer- 
sity, Art  Department,  includ- 
ingf  drawing,  painting-,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms   and  particulars   apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  Jolin  tlie  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 
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DIAMONDS 

oilknown  value 


Send  [for   our   catalogue 


Ryrie  Bros.  Limited 

134-136-138  YONGE  ST. 
TORONTO 


1 

m  .         ii'M 

Draper's  Sohoothouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates  without  a  roller.      Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling— will   not   check  nor  crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth   and    estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

8PICELAND,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
Dept.  G. 

40  cents. 


Faculty  of  Education  Building,  University  of  Toronto. 

lias  the  following  publications  on  sale 
SPECIAL  WAR  EDITION     -        -         -        -        - 

Really  a  text-book  on  the  war;  the  best  aid  for  examination  purposes. 

ON  PRONOUNCING  LATIN        -        -        -        -        -        -        15  cents. 

An  authoritative  treatise  on  the  Roman  pronimciation. 

ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (No.  1)  -        -        -         15  cents. 

Grammar,  Composition,  Literature,  Oral  Reading,  Spelling,  Books  for  Home  and  Class  Study. 

ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (No.  2)  -        -        -         15  cents. 

English  Literature,  English  Classics,  Memorization,  Method  of  dealing  with  a  Play  cf  Shakes- 
peare, Prose  Literature,  How  to  set  examinations  on  Literature. 

THE  PHONETIC  ALPHABET -         10  cents. 

A  concise  and  reliable  guide  for  the  pronunciation  of  French. 
The  prices  quoted  include  postage 

^bC  ScbOOl,  Faculty  of  Education  Bld*g.,  371  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
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Saskatchewan 
School  Survey 


Vol.  V.  TORONTO,  JUNE,  1917  No.   10 


%ht  School 

*  *  liecti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

In  June  of  1915,  Mr.  Scott,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  made 
a  speech  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  which 
he  pointed  out  certain  deficiencies  in  the  Saskat- 
chewan educational  system  and  foreshadowed  many  reforms.  He 
appealed  to  the  Opposition  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to 
co-operate  in  an  entirely  non-partisan  way  towards  the  promotion  of  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  stirring  of  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
of  better  education.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Opposition 
and  the  immediate  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Public 
Education  League,  a  non-partisan  body  with  branches  throughout  the 
Province,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  study  and  the  solution  of  the  various 
educational  problems  which  confront  the  people.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
"Better  Schools"  has  been  prepared  by  the  league  and  printed  in  four 
languages — English,  French,  German  and  Ruthenian. 

A  further  step  forward  is  now  proposed  by  the  Government.  This  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  province-wide  educational  survey.  In  answer 
to  an  enquiry  sent  out  from  the  office  of  The  School,  regarding  the 
survey,  Mr.  Blacklock,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  writes  as 
follows : 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  respecting  our 
proposed  school  survey  to  cover  the  expense  of  which  the  Provincial 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  set  aside  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

"To  answer  your  first  enquiry,  'Why  it  was  undertaken',  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  pamphlet  giving  a  history 
of  the  movement  for  Better  Schools.  The  invitation  issued  by  ex- 
Premier  Scott  for  a  general  discussion  of  our  school  system  and  for 
suggestions  for  improvement  met  with  a  very  hearty  response  and  the 
result  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  matters  affecting  our  educational 
system.  The  Premier's  plan  had  worked  well;  he  had  set  the  people 
thinking.  Many  were  inclined  to  laud  our  system  as  the  best  in  the 
world;  others,  more  thoughtful,  wondered  whether,  after  all,  our  system — 
based  largely  on  that  of  Ontario — is  along  the  right  lines.     An  investi- 
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gation  of  statistics  reveals  the  fact  that  the  enrolment  in  our  Public 
Schools  has  grown  from  30,466  in  1906  to  116,072  in  1915,  but  that 
77%  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  below  grade  five  (in  an  eight-grade  system). 
What  does  this  mean?  Are  our  children  leaving  school  while  still  in  the 
lower  grades?  If  so,  why?  We  find,  too,  that  only  three  out  of  every 
100  of  our  pupils  are  in  our  High  Schools.  Why  is  this?  The  govern- 
ment grant  to  all  schools  has  grown  from  $251,200  in  1906  to 
$1,300,183.40  in  1915.  The  expenditure  by  boards  of  trustees  throughout 
the  Province  for  all  purposes  in  1915  w^as  $8,665,858.32  as  compared  with 
11,448,914.69  in  1906.  Are  we  getting  good  value  for  this  expenditure? 
In  1906  we  started  with  1,298  teachers  and  have  trained  and  granted 
regular  licenses  since  that  to  12,000  more  and  yet,  though  we  never 
needed  more  than  3,800  to  4,000  teachers  to  man  our  schools  in  any  year, 
we  have  had  to  issue  an  average  of  700  permits  each  year  to  keep  all  the 
schools  in  operation.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  this  wastage  and  to 
make  the  profession  more  permanent?  If  so,  what  is  it?  We  started 
in  September  1905  with  894  school  districts,  each  with  a  separate  local 
organisation.  Is  it  not  advisable  to  form  larger  administrative  units? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  confront  us. 

"  For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  our  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
keeping  pace  with  the  tremendous  development  in  our  Province.  We 
have  advanced  very  far  from  our  conditions  in  1906  but  we  have  decided 
that  it  is  time  to  take  stock,  and  this  is  what  our  survey  means.  We 
have  invited  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  a  man  of  continental  reputation,  to  come 
over  and  direct  this  investigation — this  stock  taking.  Perhaps  with  his 
wide  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  conditions  in  other  countries  he 
can  prescribe  a  remedy  for  our  'growing  pains'. 

"  It  is  too  early  even  to  suggest  what  changes  will  be  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  the  survey.  The  enquiry  will  be  done  quietly  and  methodi- 
cally and  we  hope  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  our  difficulties." 

The  School  has  always  maintained  that  sound  knowledge  of  facts 
must  precede  any  reconstruction  in  education.  The  step  that  Saskat- 
chewan proposes  to  take  is  along  the  right  lines.  The  task  is  enormous 
for  any  one  person  to  attempt  but  we  wish  Mr.  Foght  the  greatest  of 
successes  in  the  venture. 

The  SchooU  ^^"  ^  democracy  rule,  and  hold,  an  empire? 

and  thp  Emnir**  ^^^  ^  thoroughly  democratic  British  people  rule, 

develop,  and  hold  together  the  vast  British 
Empire?  The  Master  of  Balliol  thinks  they  can,  if  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  British  people  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
particularly  in  Imperial  affairs.     He  insists,   in  Land  and  Water,  that 
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the  natural  idealism  of  the  British  workman  must  be  "balanced  and 
sobered  by  knowledge  of  the  facts,  such  as,  the  colour  problem  in  South 
Africa,  the  demand  for  a  white  Australia,  the  racial  and  religious  position 
of  the  French-Canadians,  the  clash  of  interests  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country  in  regard  to  tariffs  and  immigration  and  labour. 
India  by  itself  is  a  'terra  incognita'  to  the  ordinary  Briton.  .  .  .  The 
first  thing  required  for  the  creation  of  that  sound  public  opinion  on  which 
alone  a  democracy  can  be  based,  is  knowledge  ".  This  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained  principally  through  educational  institutions,  and  the  Master 
suggests  the  following  "practical  steps": 

Send  out  parties  of  working-class  students  to  the  Dominions,  and  from  the  Dom- 
inions to  the  Home  Country,  freely,  regularly,  as  a  recognized  branch  of  education. 

Stir  up  local  education  authorities  to  this  work  and  many  other  forms  of  education 
in  the  duties  of  Empire;  I  say  duties,  that  they  may  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  such  instruction. 

Establish  a  system  of  exchange  professors  with  the  Dominions,  and  especially 
exchange  the  teachers  in  working-class  centres  and  tutorial  classes. 

Make  ample  provision  of  books,  books  by  the  thousand,  cheap,  but  the  best  writers 
and  up-to-date;  *'Our  men  pick  up  their  authorities  from  the  second-hand  bookstall,  and 
therefore  think  of  Australia  as  a  land  of  convicts  and  kangaroos." 

Deal  frankly  and  boldly  with  the  demands  of  India  before  working-class  audiences. 

Let  Universities  make  the  Empire  a  leading  feature  in  their  Extension  Lectures  and 
Tutorial  Classes;  it  will  be  popular. 

Let  the  Public  Schools  introduce  courses  on  the  Empire;  it  will  be  popular  there  too; 
one  school  has  already  led  the  way. 

Let  the  same  be  done  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  schools  by  the  aid  of 
maps  and  pictures. 

Have  Colonial  exhibitions  in  the  populous  centres,  and  expositions  given  on  the  spot. 

Above  all,  enlist  many  voluntary  helpers  in  this  educational  work,  this  Crusade  of 
Empire,  helpers  who  must  not  be  too  academic,  but  must  be  prepared  to  learn  as  well  as 
to  teach,  to  study  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  beforehand. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  not  wait  even  in  war.  For  the  Imperial  problem 
is  already  upon  us. 

Honour  For  a  long  time  Ontario  High  School  history 

Matriculation  teachers  have  felt  that  the  subject  of  history  is 

History  very   unfairly   treated    in   connection   with    the 

Honour  Matriculation  examination.  This  dis- 
satisfaction was  voiced  in  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  and,  as  a  result,  a  committee  was  named  which 
brought  in  a  report  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Section.  This  report 
points  out  that  history  is  not  included  in  any  one  of  the  departments 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Toronto  in  connection  with  the  Honour 
Matriculation  examination,  that  a  standing  in  history  does  not  help  to 
win  any  scholarship  except  those  given  for  general  proficiency,  that 
scholarship  results  in  history  are  not  even  published  in  the  newspapers, 
that  honour  standing  in  history  is  not  required  for  entrance  to  any  honour 
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course  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  condi- 
tions, very  few  students  take  Honour  Matriculation  history.  As  a  result 
of  this  report,  the  committee  was  instructed  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  University  authorities,  and  to  urge  the  following 
changes:  (a)  that  history  should  be  included  in  both  the  department  of 
Classics  and  the  department  of  Modern  Languages ;  (b)  that  scholarships 
should  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  English  and  History;  (c)  that  history 
should  be  included  among  the  subjects  in  which  honour  standing  is 
necessary  for  entrance  to  certain  honour  courses  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


Book  Reviews 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Revised  version).  A  commentary.  Price  1^.  Qd.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Representative  Short  Stories  and  Selections  from  American  Poetry.  25  cents  each. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto.  These  are  two  of  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics. 
The  first  contains  19  good  stories  intended  "to  arouse  in  the  average  student  a  dislike 
for  exaggerative,  badly  constructed  narratives  and  a  corresponding  appreciation  for 
stories  that  are  true  miniatures  of  life";  the  second  contains  poems  by  American  poets, 
including  Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  others. 
The  teacher  of  High  School  Literature  will  find  a  good  deal  of  use  for  them;  the  students 
will  value  them  in  the  library. 

Grammar  Grade  Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Charles  A.  Bennett.  68  pages. 
Price  38  cents.    The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria. 

A  Progressive  Russian  Course,  by  P.  M.  Smirnoff.  Price  35.  Qd.  net.  Blackie  &  Son, 
London.  In  view  of  the  closer  and  rapidly  strengthening  relationships,  commercial 
and  social,  which  now  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  tongue  is  of  growing  importance.  In  this  book  the  words,  phrases,  and 
expressions  are  taken  from  everyday  language.  There  are  thirty  lessons  consisting  of 
Russian  conversation  translated  into  English,  vocabulary,  grammar,  Russian  reading, 
and  English  exercises  for  translation. 

The  Way  of  the  Stars.  272  pages.  Price  65  cents.  The  Way  of  the  King's  Palace. 
283  pages.  Price  75  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.  These  two 
volumes  belong  to  the  King's  Highway  Series;  others  of  the  same  series  have  been  re- 
viewed in  previous  issues  and  recommended  for  the  school  library.  The  Way  of  the 
Stars  is  intended  for  children  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  stories  are  chosen  so 
as  to  emphasise  the  virtues  of  the  broader  social  life.  The  Way  of  the  King's  Palace  is 
designed  for  boys  and  girls  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  book,  there- 
fore, contains  brief  and  interesting  biographies,  examples  of  noble  living  which  should 
help  to  establish  the  children's  ideals  and  to  mould  their  character  and  conduct.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent;  the  former  contains  38,  the  latter  36.  Several  of  the  stories 
in  each  are  from  the  Bible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  these  books  are 
excellent  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  moral  and  religious  training;  they  should  be  in 
every  home,  in  every  school  library;  every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them. 


"The  Boy  and  the  Angel'' 

{Continued  front  the  May  number). 

FRANCIS   J.  A.    MORRIS,   M.A. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Peterborough 

^'  11.  45-6.  "The  flesh  disguise" :  as  though  the  material  semblance  were 
supernatural  and  under  Gabriel's  control  to  absorb  or  to  body  forth  as 
occasion  required.  Whereas  in  1.  20  the  words  "Theocrite  was  gone", 
involve  a  transference  of  the  craftsman's  person  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world,  rather  than  his  miraculous  disappearance  from  the  earth. 
"Remained":  often  in  reading  Browning,  the  student  is  suddenly 
halted  by  some  bafflingly  unexpected  turn  of  thought  or  apparently 
arbitrary  choice  of  word.  This  must  always  mean  that  the  reader's 
mind  is  not  quite  jump  with  the  poet's  and  the  interpretation  is  faulty. 
Meditation  and  more  meditation  seems  the  only  remedy.  Here  the 
underlying  thought  is  perhaps :  "  neither  Angel  nor  flesh  disguise  remained, 
but  only  the  empty  cell";  as  the  Angel's  wings  expanded,  the  seeming 
body  melted  away  into  thin  air,  so  that  Angel  and  craftsman  both  were 
gone. 

11.  49-60.  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  note  that  the  disposition 
made  of  the  boy  by  the  Angel  is  quite  unessential  to  the  poem.  The 
order  of  events  throughout  the  narrative  (especially  11.  21-48)  proves  the 
whole  point  of  the  story  to  lie  in  Gabriel's  successive  attempts  to  satisfy 
God  for  the  elimination  of  Theocrite,  the  craftsman.  And  though  our 
curiosity  is  naturally  stirred  about  the  boy's  transformation  and  how  it 
was  effected,  the  poet  is  under  no  obligation  to  gratify  us;  and  indeed 
Browning's  answers  to  enquiries,  generally,  prove  him  to  have  been  more 
than  ordinarily  indifferent  to  all  such  minor  issues.  In  the  labyrinths 
of  his  writings  there  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  hundreds  of  dark  passages  left 
unexplored  by  the  poet,  where,  alas!  few  others  have  feared  to  tread  and 
Browning  Societies  (with  more  haste  than  discrimination)  have  eagerly 
rushed  in,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes.  Here,  indeed,  at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  as  if  Browning  had  followed  out  the  side  issue,  but  closer 
consideration  (see  note  11.  56-59)  will,  I  believe,  compel  us  later  to 
abandon  this  view. 

11.  49-52.  Browning  leaves  us  to  speculate  whether  the  scene  in  the 
vestry  is  before  or,  after  the  pope's  annual  ceremony  of  public  praise  to 
God. 
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I.  52.  It  is  not  implied,  nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  new  pope  either  before 
or  after  his  elevation  was  called  Theocrite,  but  simply  that  he  was  the 
identical  person  known  in  early  life  as  Theocrite  the  craftsman. 

II.  53-60.  A  very  important  point  arises  here,  and  the  original 
version  should  be  carefully  noted,  viz.: 

"And  all  his  past  career  How  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 

Came  back  upon  him  clear.        He  grew  a  priest  and  now  stood  here." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  in  Browning's  original  plan  Theocrite  the 
scholar,  priest  and  pope's  memory  includes  no  experience  prior  to  "the 
sickness  drear ' ' .  The  inherent  weakness  in  this  conception  is  that  though 
we  are  aware  the  boy's  wish  has  been  gratified,  he  himself  cannot  realise 
it  so  long  as  the  events  all  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  his  consciousness;  he 
knows,  apparently,  as  little  of  Theocrite  the  craftsman  as  we  know  of  a 
previous  existence;  his  rebirth  has  been  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting;  the  little 
boy  and  his  random  wish  he  no  more  remembers  than  you  and  I  remember 
the  child  unborn  or  the  infant  crying  in  the  night  that  we  once  were.  The 
interpolated  couplets  thus  remove  a  fatal  flaw.  They  are  further,  surely, 
intended  to  represent  a  unique  experience  in  the  life  of  Theocrite  the 
scholar;  never  before,  since  the  sickness  drear,  had  it  been  given  him 
to  penetrate  behind  the  veil  that  hung  over  his  earlier  life  until  this 
moment. 

11.  56-59.  "The  sickness  weighed";  that  the  sickness  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  an  ordinary  mischance  in  the  natural  life  of  Theocrite  and 
not  caused  by  the  Angel,  is  surely  quite  impossible;  an  accident  so 
fortunate  as  to  synchronise  with  the  boy's  wish  and  further  the  Angel's 
purpose  is  obviously  no  accident  at  all;  it  might  easily  happen,  of  course, 
in  a  third  rate  piece  of  fiction,  but  surely  not  in  a  work  of  Browning  or  any 
poet  worthy  the  name.  All  the  laws  of  Art,  and  of  the  short  story  in 
particular,  demand  that  the  sickness  should  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  miracle  and  in  some  way  essential  to  its  performance.  But  a 
more  difficult  question  remains — is  it  a  natural  sickness  brought  on  by 
the  Angel  under  cover  of  which  to  effect  the  metamorphosis,  or  is  it 
something  quite  different?  It  seems  to  me  altogether  too  commonplace 
and  utterly  foreign  to  Browning's  manner  to  trot  in  a  fever  as  a  stalking- 
horse,  so  to  say,  for  the  miracle.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Browning  would 
bother  his  head  in  the  least  about  the  mechanical  contrivances;  given 
the  power  to  work  a  miracle  at  all,  the  Angel  might  safely  be  left  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  himself  and  to  cover  his  tracks  with  far  more  than 
human  skill.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  Angel  may  have  transformed  the 
boy's  person  and  foisted  his  presence  as  a  changeling  on  some  unsus- 
pecting community,  he  may  have  kept  him  in  abeyance  for  years,  he 
may  have  transported  him  to  a  great  distance,  he  may  have  altered  his 
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appearance,  he  may  have  obscured  his  memory;  any  or  all  of  these  things 
he  may  have  done,  but  one  thing  he  *must  have  done  and  that  is — blotted 
out  the  boy's  personality;  the  chief  changes  seem  two:  (i)  falling  sick  an 
unlettered  craftsman,  he  rises  a  scholar  (accomplished  or  only  potential, 
matters  not)  in  training  for  the  priesthood ;  and  (ii)  his  fleeting  wish  of  a 
moment  to  be  pope  has  become  a  fixed  idea,  if  not  a  dominant  purpose. 
Now  changes  like  these  would  strike  to  the  very  roots  of  Theocrite's  being, 
and  we  shall  be  utterly  astray  in  our  calculation  if  we  ignore  the  personal 
factor  in  the  problem,  the  poet's  own  peculiar  temperament,  an  idiosyn- 
crasy so  strong  as  to  amount  at  times  almost  to  monomania,  I  mean  his 
passionate  absorption  in  human  psychology.  Here  other  poets  might 
not  be  troubled  much  to  consider  the  workings  of  the  boy's  mind  under 
influence  of  the  Angel's  hypnotic  power;  but  it  is  precisely  this — the 
pathology  of  the  patient's  consciousness — that  would  have  for  Browning 
the  most  intense  fascination  and  might  even  for  a  moment  (as  here) 
divert  his  attention  from  the  main  issue.  A  man  dies  and  is  restored  to 
life:  what  mental  condition.  Browning  immediately  wonders,  will  be 
induced,  and  we  get  the  "Epistle  of  Karshish".  A  miracle  converts  a 
craftsman  into  a  scholar:  what  sensations,  would  be  Browning's  first 
Question,  will  he  experience  in  the  process,  and  the  answer  is  here:  a 
mortal  sickness  as  the  whole  fibre  of  his  brain  is  bled  of  its  contents;  a 
death-struggle,  and  the  black  minute's  at  end;  a  peace  out  of  pain,  and 
an  angelic  light  while  the  magic  ichor  essential  to  his  rebirth  is  instilled; 
a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,  and  the  new-born  scholar  awakes.  In  short,  the 
sickness  is  the  miracle  in  its  physical  aspect  and  in  the  only  form  of  which 
the  boy  is  aware,  that  of  bodily  symptoms  as  it  were  of  a  deadly  illness. 

11.  57-58.  We  may,  then,  infer  here  (i)  that  the  sickness  came 
suddenly  and  culminated  in  a  few  hours  (see  11.  19-20) ;  (ii)  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  disease;  (iii)  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Angel's  work  to  ward 
off  the  stroke  of  death;  the  boy  died;  he  swooned  utterly  out  of  his 
life  in  the  cell,  and  the  scholar  who  arose  in  his  place  knew  not  Theocrite 
the  craftsman.  We  must  remember  throughout,  that  the  whole  experi- 
ence recorded  in  this  part  of  the  poem  is  not  merely  Theocrite's  own, 
but  (with  Browning's  peculiar  dramatic  genius)  described  from  Theo- 
crite's own  point  of  view. 

11.  59-60.  "Sickness  drear";  the  descriptive  word  "drear"  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  desolate  condition  of  a  patient  whose  mind 
has  been  racked  and  drained  of  its  whole  store  of  contents. 

"Grew  a  priest";  surely  (in  spite  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr)  this  means 
"grew  up  in  the  natural  course  of  years  to  be  a  priest";  i.e.,  during  the 

*  Surely  every  thoughtful  student  of  the  poem  must  admit  that  nothing  short  of 
a  radical  change  in  Theocrite's  nature  could  have  drowned  the  voice  of  God's  delight 
in  the  chorus  of  Creation's:  praise. 
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same  period  in  which  we  are  told  of  Gabriel  that  "  from  a  boy  to  youth  he 
grew,  The  man  put  ofif  the  stripling's  hue".  The  whole  career  of  the 
boy  between  the  "sickness  drear"  and  his  elevation  to  Peter's  dome  is 
packed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  single  line  primarily  because  it  has 
no  place  in  the  story  of  "The  Boy  and  the  Angel",  but  partly  also, 
perhaps,  to  imply  that  though  the  period  occupied  many  years  in  the 
life  of  Theocrite  the  scholar  and  priest,  it  already  begins  to  seem  unevent- 
ful, dreamy  and  dim  to  the  new  pope,  whose  true  personality  of  Theocrite 
the  craftsman  is  even  now  being  rapidly  restored. 

11.  61-62.  "To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned  " ;  either  reahsing  that 
his  boyish  wish  had  been  granted,  or  because  the  old  simple  faith  of  God's 
delight  had  returned  to  him,  or  both ;  in  any  case  a  happy  touch. 

"And  on  his  sight  the  Angel  burned";  it  is  surely  an  innocent  fancy 
to  attribute  to  one  and  the  same  source  the  pope's  burning  memory  of  a 
long-lost  pcLst  and  the  craftsman's  dream  in  the  cell  the  night  of  his 
sickness;  they  are  both  equally  a  form  of  telepathy,  due  to  the  psychic 
influence  of  Gabriel  swiftly  approaching  and  aglow  with  the  ardour 
of  his  purpose;  the  Angel's  thought  and  intention  go  before  him,  as  it 
were,  and  enter  Theocrite's  mind,  becoming  to  the  boy  craftsman  a 
dream  of  his  future  and  to  the  pope  a  vision  of  the  past. 

11.  63-64.  This  couplet  was  not  in  the  original  version;  with  the 
interpolation  of  55-58,  it  adds  strength  and  clearness  to  the  conception. 

" I  did  not  well " ;  the  words  are  carefully  chosen;  even  in  self-con- 
demnation Gabriel  could  hardly  speak  of  an  angelic  act  as  wrong-doing. 

1.  66.  Here  again,  it  was  of  the  Angel's  doing,  not  the  Boy's,  that 
the  idle  wish  had  become  a  fixed  idea.  To  assume,  as  some  do,  deteriora- 
tion in  the  boy's  character  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  subversive 
of  the  poet's  argument.  Doubtless,  scholar,  priest  and  pope  all  praised 
God  acceptably,  but  none  of  them  was  Theocrite  the  craftsman  with  his 
cheerful  note  of  intuitive  faith. 

1.  71.  "Of  our  disdain",  i.e.,  "that  we^both  despised,  you  in  suppos- 
ing it  did  not  reach  God,  and  I  in  presuming  it  could  be  dispensed  with  or 
replaced". 

1.  74.  "Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy";  i.e.,  "become  the 
aging  craftsman  that  little  Theocrite  would  now  have  grown  into,  had 
he  never  been  taken  from  his  cell".  The  craftsman's  life  was  not  only 
so  isolated  that  Gabriel's  years  of  impersonation  need  have  involved  no 
serious  deception,  but  so  simple  and  unchanging  that  the  daily  round,  the 
common  task  of  the  boy  and  of  the  man  were  identical.  If  all  the  life  of 
all  the  years  of  Theocrite  the  scholar,  priest  and  pope  were  wiped  from 
his  mind,  his  declining  frame  would  still  resume  the  boy's  work  without 
a  touch  of  strangeness;  in  effect,  he  had  fallen  asleep  one  night  a  boy  of 
ten  and  now  awakened  a  man  of  sixty. 


Diary  of  the  War 

{Continued  from  the  February  number). 
DECEMBER,  1916. 

Dec.      1.     Germans  occupy  Comana  and  Gostinari  south  of  Bukarest.     Russians  launch 
a  great  offensive  all  along  the  Bukowina  and  Moldavia  frontier  and  in 
Dobrudja,  capturing  a  range  of  Carpathian  heights  south  of  Kirlibaba. 
Progress  is  also  made  in  the  Buzeu  Valley  southeast  of  Kronstadt. 
Dec,      2.     Russians    and    Roumanians    recover    Comana    and    Gostinari.     Russians 
advance  in  North  Moldavia  and  gain  a  grip  on  Kirlibaba.     Italians  press 
out  the  Carso  line  for  300  yards  on  a  1,000  yards    front.      Austrians 
repulsed  at  Monte  Granuda  in  the  Fella  Valley.     Serbs  resume  their 
advance  in  the  region  of  Monastir. 
Dec.      3.     The  Arges  battle  ends  in  the  capture  of  Titu  by  the  Germans.     Russians 
counter-attack  in  the  south  and  force  the  enemy  to  retire  near  Ghimpati. 
They  also  capture  heights  south  of  Jablonica  Pass. 
Dec.     4.     All  the  Teutonic  armies  in  Roumania  are  placed  under  command  of  General 
von  Mackensen.     Germans  advance  on  Bukarest  from  north  and  north- 
west.    Bombardment  of  Bukarest  begins.     Werch  Debry  (a  commanding 
Carpathian  peak)  recaptured  from  Russians.     British  repulsed  in  attempts 
to  enter  German  trenches  at  Ypres.     Serbs  drive  Germans  and  Bulgars 
from  fortified  Bulgar  positions  north  of  Grunishte. 
Dec.     5.     The  Orsova  division  of  the  Roumanian  Army  is  compelled  to  give  battle  on 
the  river  Alt.     Austrians  occupy  Sinaia,   south  of  the   Predeal   Pass. 
Mr.  Asquith  resigns. 
Dec.     6.     Bukarest  and  Ploechti  captured  by  the  Teutons.     The  remains  of  the  Orsova 
division  surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.     Germans  launch  attack  on 
the  slopes  east  of  Hill  304,  northwest  of  Verdun.     Austrian  attacks  on  the 
Italians  in  the  Upper  Astico  Valley  repulsed. 
Dec.     7.     Part  of  Roumanian  forces  retreating  from  the  Predeal  and  Altschant  Passes  cut 
off  by  the  enemy;  io,ooo  prisoners  claimed.     Bulgars  retake  Serb  positions 
north  of  Sokol.     Germans  capture  the  summit  of  Hill  304.     Mr.  Lloyd 
George  becomes  Prime  Minister. 
Dec.     8.     Bulgars  capture  Olteniza  on  the  Danube  from  the  Dobrudja  army.     Murman 

Railway  from  ice-free  Romanoff  to  Petrograd  announced  open, 
Dec.     9.     Violent  artillery  duels  begun  on  the  Ancre.     Russians  advance  in  Trotus 
Valley  (Moldavia) .     Roumanians  recover  and  press  the  enemy  back  along 
Ploechti-Mizil  road  beyond  the  Grikovul  river. 
Dec.   10.     Russians  continue  their  advance  in  the  Trotus  Valley  and  in  the  south  of 
Bukowina  near  Vale  Putna.     The  Bulgarians  effect  a  crossing  of  the 
Danube  between  Cernavoda  and  Silistria.     Wireless  messages  between 
King  Constantine  and  Berlin  intercepted. 
Dec.   11.     The  artillery  duels  on  the  Ancre  continue.     Roumanians  driven  back  several 
miles  east  of  Ploechti.      Mizil  and  Uriziceni  captured  by  the  Teutons. 
Russians  make  slight  advance  over  the  Transylvanian  borders.     French 
advance  near  Flaklar,  north  of  Monastir.     Italians  repel  attacks  in  the 
Bosco-malo-Ludilog  sector  on  the  Carso. 
[605] 
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Dec.   12.     Germans  repulsed  in  attack  near  Lassigny,  south  of  the  Somme  sector. 
Cislau,  south  of  the  Buzeu  Pass,  evacuated.     Roumanians  make  a  counter- 
attack south  of  the  Mizil-Buzeu  road.     The  Enemy  announces  readiness  to 
enter  into  peace  negotiations. 
Dec.   13.     All  Roumania  south  of  the  Bukarest-Cernavoda  line  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     Russians  capture  a  line  of  trenches  on  heights  to  the  south  of 
Agusulia  in  the  region  of  the  Trotus  Valley.     Bulgars  shell  Monastir. 
Austrian  Cabinet  of  Dr.  von  Korber  resigns;  Dr.  von  Spitzmiiller  succeeds 
him. 
Dec.   14.     Buzeu  occupied  by  the  Germans.     Bulgars  cross  the  Danube  at  Fetesti. 
Mackensen's  army  crosses  the  River  Jalomita.     Artillery  duels  in  the 
Pesadeno  area  and  on  the  Asiago  Plateau  in  Trentino,  in  the  Plava  sector, 
and  on  the  Carso  Plateau.     Allied  ultimatum  demanding  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Thessaly  presented  to  Greece. 
Dec.    15.     French  make  a  huge  drive  on  the  Verdun  front,     German  lines  broken  for  six 
miles.     Villages  of   Vacherauville  and  Louvemont,  farm  of  Chambrettes, 
works  of  Hardaumont  and  Bezonvaux  taken  uith  over  7,500  prisoners. 
Germans  attack  Russian  lines  in  the  region  of  Zubilno,  in  Volhynia. 
British  troops  take  the  offensive  in  the  region  of  Kut-el-Amara,  and 
occupy  Turkish  positions  on  the  Hai  River.     Greek  Government  accepts 
ultimatum. 
Dec.    16.     French  capture  Bezonvaux  village,  north-east  of  Verdun,  and  push  forward 
their  lines  in  the  Caurieres  Wood;  number  of  prisoners  increased  to  9,000; 
80  guns  captured. 
Dec.   17.     Violent  German  counter-attack  at  Verdun  retakes  farm  of  Chambrettes, 
but  elsewhere  the  enemy  is  repulsed.     Germans  take  part  of  a  Russian 
trench  in  the  region  of  Dolchi  Porsk  and  Maly  Porsk  on  the  Kovel  front. 
Teutons  cross  the  Buzeu  and  the  lower  Calmaticiul  Rivers  in  Eastern 
Wallachia;  Russo- Roumanian  army  retires  towards  Braila  on  the  Danube. 
Dec.   l8.     Germans  ejected  from  Chambrettes.     Jn  last  four  days  11,387  prisoners, 
11$  guns,  44  mine-throwers,  and  107  machine-guns  have  been  taken  by  the 
French  at  Verdun.       Russians  check  Teuton  offensive  at  Botogu  in  Rou- 
mania and  form  defence  line  between  Rimnik-Sarat  and  the  Danube 
marshes.  Teutons  in  Northern  Dobrudja  cross  the  line  between  Babadagh 
and  Pecineaga. 
Dec.   19.     Russians  and  Roumanians  in  Dobrudja  continue  their  retreat.  The  Germans 
penetrate  to  village  of  Cerna,  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Braila  in  Dob- 
rudja, but  are  held  up  south  and  west  of  Rimnik-Sarat.     Allies  demand 
"restitution,  reparation,  and  a  guarantee  against  repetition"  in  their 
separate  replies  to  German  peace  overtures. 
Dec.  20.     Presdent  Wilson's  Note  to  belligerents,  asking  for  an  avowal  of  terms,  presented. 
Russians  operating  in  the  region  of  the  River  Bystritsa  penetrate  into 
Bohorodczany   Stare.     Russo-Roumanians   repel   attacks   made   in   the 
direction  of  Parlita  on  the  Danube.     Italians  silence  Austrian  batteries 
in  the  Arsa  Valley  and  disperse  Austrian  troops  in  the  Carso.     British 
make  reconnaissances  eight  miles  west  of  Kut. 
Dec.   21.     Turks  evacuate  the  El  Arish  position,  ninety  miles  east  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
without  fighting.     It  was  in  their  hands  for  two  years.     Russians  check 
Teuton  advance  in  the  Zlota  Lipa  region.     British  penetrate  advanced 
German  positions  north  of  Arras,  but  are  ejected. 
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Dec.  22.  British  begin  to  close  in  on  Kut-el-Amara.  Russians  forced  back  in  northern 
Dobrudja;  Bulgarians  attacked  to  the  east  of  Lake  Babadagh  and  were 
thrown  into  Lake  Ibolata;  many  drowned.  Tulcea  on  the  Danube, 
occupied  by  Ihe  enemy.  King's  message  proroguing  Parliament:  "the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  must  be  our  sole  endeavour". 

Dec.  23.  British  annihilate  a  small  Turkish  force  at  Magdhaba  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula ; 
1,350  prisoners  and  much  material  captured.  Italians  repulse  Austrian 
attacks  on  the  Maso  Torrent  in  the  Sugana  Valley. 

Dec.  24.  Teutons  capture  Isakcha  on  the  Danube,  Roumania.  Further  Allied 
retreat  in  Wallachia. 

Dec.  25.     Filipesti  on  the  Buzeu-Braila  railway,  captured  by  the  Germans.     They 
also  take  Tultcha  in  Dobrudja  and  begin  an  attack  on  the  bridgehead  at 
Matchin.     Russians  repel  attacks  north  of  the  Uzul  Valley  in  Moldavia. 
Dominion  Premiers  invited  to  "Special  War  Conference  of  the  Empire 
not  later  than  end  of  February. 

Dec.  26.  After  nearly  a  fortnight's  struggle  the  Germans  under  Mackensen  take 
the  city  of  Rimnik-Sarat.  British  advance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
and  destroy  Gassabo  Fort.      More  of  French  line  taken  over  by  the  British. 

Dec.  27.  Russians  defeated  on  a  wide  front  in  Wallachia.  Teutons  make  progress 
towards  Matchin.  Germans  repulsed  by  Russians  on  eastern  front  at 
Little  Porsk.  British  naval  seaplanes  destroy  the  Chikaldir  Bridge,  a 
vitui  link  in  the  Bagdad  and  Syrian  railway  systems.  Turks  assume 
the  ofTensi  /e  in  the  region  of  Petrakolai  in  Armenia,  but  are  driven  back 
in  the  region  of  Charafkhan,  west  of  Mush. 

Dec.  28.  Bulgar-Teuton  army  advancing  eastwards  in  Moldavia  and  northwards 
from  Rimnik-Sarat.  Braila  comes  under  the  fire  of  enemy  artillery. 
Artillery  duels  at  Verdun. 

Dec.  29.  German  attack  near  Verdun  repulsed  by  the  French.  Teutons  push  on  and 
take  the  town  of  Ratchelu  in  Dobrudja.  They  also  advance  in  Moldavia. 
German  troops  transferred  from  the  Somme  front  enter  French  positions 
on  Hill  304  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Dead  Man  Hill. 

Dec.  30.  Allies  reply  to  German  offer  to  negotiate.  Teutons  take  Russo-Roumanian 
trenches  on  the  Transylvanian  front. 

Dec.   31.     Teutons  attack  advanced  defensive  lines  of  Braila  in  Dobrudja  and  Roumania. 
Russians  forced  to  the  Braila  bridgehead.     Skirmishes  in  Galicia  north- 
west of  Zborow. 
During  igi6  nearly  600,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Allies.     The  details 
are  as  follows:  The  French,  78,500  Germans,  including  26,660  at  Verdun; 
the  British  40,500  Germans;  the  Italians,  52,250  Austrians;  the  Army  of  the 
Orient,  11,173  Bulgarians,  Turks  and  Germans.     This  total   of  582,423 
leaves  out  of  account  the  prisoners  made  by  the  Roumanians  and  those  captured 
by  the  British  in  Egypt  and  East  Africa. 

JANUARY,  1917. 
Jan.  1.  Enemy  resumes  its  advance  towards  Braila.  Russo-Roumanians  defeated 
in  Wallachia  near  Rimnik-Sarat.  Austro-Germans  capture  several 
heights  and  two  towns  in  Zabella  Valley,  Moldavia.  French  battleship 
Gaulois  sunk  by  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean;  4  lives  lost.  British 
transport  Ivernia  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean; 
120  men  and  33  of  crew  reported  missing.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  becomes 
a  field-marshal. 
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Jan.  2.  Successful  Russian  attack  along  the  Rimne  River.  Von  Gerok  captures 
Barcesci  between  Susitza  and  Putna.  Pantecesci  and  Mera  on  Milcov 
stormed.  Germans  claim  the  capture  of  1,000  prisoners,  four  cannon  and 
eight  machine-guns  in  the  Dobrudja  fighting. 

Jan.  3.  Germans  bombard  several  villages  on  the  Eastern  lines  in  the  direction  of 
Zalogev.  Teutons  capture  Matchin  and  Jijala  in  northern  Dobrudja. 
Russians  capture  600  prisoners  with  cannon  southeast  of  Kirlibaba  in 
Bukowina.  Von  Mackensen  reaches  the  Sereth  lines  at  Foscani.  British 
repulsed  by  Turks  in  attack  on  Inam  Muhamed,  on  the  Tigris  front. 

Jan.  4.  Braila  evacuated  by  the  Russians;  Slobizia  and  Rotesci  taken.  Violent 
artillery  duels  near  Souain  and  at  Verdun  around  Mort  Homme  and 
Besonvaux.  Progress  is  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  east  and 
northeast  of  Kut,  in  spite  of  bad  weather. 

Jan.  5.  Germans  take  possession  of  an  island  in  the  Dwina  River  east  of  Glaudan. 
Teutons  enter  Braila.  Roumanians  forced  back  to  Racosa  on  the  Susitza. 
General  Smuts  begins  operations  designed  to  round  up  the  Germans  in  the 
lower  Rufiji  Valley.  Three  columns  operate.  The  one  striking  south- 
west from  Kissaki,  south  of  the  Uluguru  Hills,  advances  to  a  point  11  miles 
northwest  of  Kibambawe,  capturing  several  guns  and  howitzers. 

Jan.  6.  Russians  repel  attacks  east  of  Drul  Swamp  in  the  Riga  sector  and  then 
continue  their  advance.  The  summit  of  Magara  Odobesci  stormed  by 
infantry  regiment  of  Munich  Bodyguard.  Teutons  capture  five  more 
towns  near  Braila  and  reach  the  Sereth  River  at  two  points.  British 
seize  two  hostile  posts  north  of  Beaumont-Hamel.  Germans  raid  British 
trenches  near  Loos  and  capture  51  prisoners.  They  were  driven  out 
leaving  a  number  of  dead  in  the  British  trenches.  Conference  of  Allies 
in  Rome  formally  opened. 

Jan.  7.  Rome  conference  closes.  Germans  repulsed  in  an  attack  at  Beaumont- 
Hamel. 

Jan.  8.  The  British  Food  Controller  fixes  the  prices  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  of  the 
jQiy  crop.  Foczani  falls;  5,400  prisoners  reported  captured.  Russians 
capture  enemy  trenches  south  of  Lake  Babit,  eastern  front.  Germans 
repulsed  in  an  attack  near  Arras.  General  Smuts  presses  the  enemy  hard 
in  East  Africa.     His  troops  have  reached  Kibambwe. 

Jan.      9.     Allies  present  an  ultimatum  to  Greece  demanding,  within  forty-eight  hours, 
the  acceptance  of  the  demands  made  in  the  Entente  Note  of  December  31. 
Rafa  on  the  Palestine  frontier,  northeast  of  El  Arish,  captured  by  British 
,  Imperial  troops.     Enemy  cross  Putna,  north  of  Foczani,   in  fog,   but 

are  thrown  back  by  counter-attacks.  Teutons  drive  Russians  back 
further  along  the  Kasino  Valley.  Indian  troops  capture  a  thousand 
yards  of  trenches  on  the  Tigris.  H.M.S.  CornwalUs  sunk  by  an  enemy 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean:  13  lives  lost. 

Jan.  10.  King  Constantine  accept?  the  Allies'  terms.  Allies'  reply  to  President 
Wilson's  Note  handed  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Enemy 
advance  southeast  of  Casin,  Moldavia,  and  northeast  of  Campurile  on  the 
Susitza.  British  seize  a  trench  north  of  the  Ancre,  east  of  Beaumont- 
Hamel.  Russians  on  the  Riga  front  capture  a  position  between  the  Tirul 
Marsh  and  the  River  Aa;  32  guns  taken. 

Jan.  11.  Successful  Roumanian  counter-attack  in  Casin  Valley;  enemy  thrown  back 
\\  miles  to  the  south.  British  occupy  Hai  town  on  the  Shatt-el-Hai. 
H.M.  seaplane  carrier,  Ben-my-Chree,  reported  sunk  by  gunfire  in  Kaste- 
lorzo  Harbour,  Asia  Minor. 
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Jan.  12.  Text  published  of  the  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note.  The 
Roumanians  develop  success  west  of  Casin.  German  attacks  in  dense 
formation  east  of  Kalntsem  repulsed.  Teutons  capture  the  town  of 
Laburtea  in  Roumania.  Russians  driven  back  toward  the  Sereth  between 
Braila  and  Galatz.  British  make  slight  gains  north  of  Beaumont-Hamel. 
British  forces  take  most  of  the  Turkish  trenches  in  the  loop  northeast  of  Kut. 

Jan.  13.  Mihalea,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Buzeu  and  Sereth,  taken  by  Turks  in 
dense  mist.  Rebels,  advancing  on  Zuara,  west  of  Tripoli,  defeate  by 
Italians. 

Jan.  14.  Vadeni,  on  the  Braila-Galatz  railway,  captured  by  the  enemy.  Roumanians 
and  Russians  throw  back  enemy  from  heights  southeast  of  Casin.  Ger- 
mans repulsed  by  British  near  Guedecourt. 

Jan.  15.  General  Nivelle  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  attend  War  Conferences  in  London. 
Russian  attacks  in  the  Fundeni  salient  relieve  the  enemy  pressure. 
Bulgarian  artillery  shells  the  towTi  of  Galatz  from  the  Dobrudja  bank  of 
the  Danube.  Fighting  renewed  on  the  Macedonian  front;  Vardar  is 
bombarded. 

Jan.  16.  Russians  recapture  Vadeni  and  hold  the  city  against  massed  counter-attacks 
by  the  Turks.  Swiss  Federal  Council  calls  out  additional  troops  to  guard 
the  frontier.  Germans  attack  in  Champagne  and  make  gains  south  of 
Ripont.  General  Smuts  retires  from  East  African  command  to  attend 
the  War  Conference  of  the  Empire. 

Jan.  17.  King  Constantine  releases  the  imprisoned  Venizelists.  Roumanians  in  the 
Trotus-Kasino  region  throw  attacking  Teuton  forces  back  in  disorder. 
British  forces  on  the  Ancre  launch  successful  attack  north  of  Beaucourt. 
The  Admiralty  announces  the  sinking  of  ten  Allied  merchantmen  by  a  German 
raider  in  the  Sputh  Atlantic  between  December  12  and  January  12. 

Jan.    18.     Text  published  of  a  despatch  sent  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  President  Wilson  in 
support  of  the  Allies'  Note.     Okna  on  the  Trotus  Valley  railway  bom- 
barded by  the  Teutons.     British  capture  slopes  dominating  the  villages 
of  Miraumont  and  Petit   Miraumont.     Announcement  made  that  the 
Yarrowdale,  captured  by  German  raider,  was  taken  into  port  on  December 
31,  with  469  prisoners  on  board. 
A  big  explosion  in  a  munitions  factory  in  East  London  kills  69  and  injures 
400.     Nanesci,  west  of  Fundeni,  taken  by  the  enemy.     Austrians  bombard 
Italian  lines  in  the  Oppachiasella  sector  on  the  Carso  front. 
British  completely  clear  the  Turks  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tigris  east  of 
Shatt-el-Hai.     British  airmen  raid  Bagdad,  bombing  a  munition  factory. 
Enemy  attempts  to  advance  up  the  Oitoz  Valley  checked. 
British  make  a  successful  daylight  raid,  southeast  of  Loos;  dugouts  bombed 

and  prisoners  captured.  Russians  retire  across  the  Sereth  River. 
Two  naval  actions  fought  in  the  North  Sea  off  the  Dutch  coast.  In  one  a  British 
destroyer  was  torpedoed  and  subsequently  sunk  by  our  own  ships;  47  lost 
A  German  destroyer,  the  V.  69,  badly  battered  put  into  the  Dutch  port  of 
Ymuiden.  In  the  other  a  German  destroyer  was  sunk.  Germans  deny 
the  loss  of  any  vessel.  Bulgars  cross  the  St.  George  arm  of  the  Danube 
delta,  near  Tultcha. 

Jan.  23.  British  make  successful  raid  northeast  of  Neuville-St.-Vaast.  Turks  are 
forced  to  evacuate  a  position  east  of  Kut-el-Amara.  The  encircling 
movement  against  the  Germans  on  the  Lower  Rufiji  makes  progress. 
British  War  Cabinet  decides  to  call  up  all  youths  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen. 
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Jan.  24.  British  Government  decides  on  drastic  reductions  in  the  output  of  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits.  Italians  repulse  Austrian  ski  attacks  in  the  Tenale  district. 
Germans  make  gains  on  the  Riga  front  and  take  1,500  prisoners.  German 
force  of  39  Europeans  and  250  native  soldiers  surrenders  in  southern  part 
of  German  East  Africa. 

Jan.  25.  Heavy  German  attacks  near  Hill  304  west  of  Verdun  gain  ground;  but  lose 
the  bulk  of  it  in  French  counter-attacks.  H.M.S.  Laurentic  mined  off  the 
Irish  coast;  350  lives  lost.  British  advance  towards  Kut-el-Amara  on  the 
.  west  side  of  the  Shatt-el-Hai;  1,100  yards  of  trenches  carried.  A  small 
German  vessel  fires  a  few  shells  on  the  Suffolk  coast  at  night ;  no  casualties 
and  little  damage. 

Jan.  26.  Further  British  raids  at  Loos  and  Vermelles.  German  attacks  near  Riga 
repulsed.  Germans  in  East  Africa  retire  in  the  direction  of  Utete  and 
Utembe  Lake.  New  British  minefield  off  the  Jutland  coast  announced 
from  Scandinavia. 

Jan.    27.     British  capture  enemy  positions  near  LeTransloy  and 350  prisoners.  Russians, 
gain  a  considerable  success  in  the  Carpathians;  1,126  prisoners,  12  machine 
guns,  and  4  mortars  captured.     Teutons  driven  south  of  Kasino  and 
Susitza  Valleys.     Raids  at  Vermelles  and  near  Serre. 

Jan.  28.  French  launch  successful  attack  against  German  positions  between  Les 
Eparges  and  the  Calonne  trench.  British  make  further  advance  on  the 
southwest  of  Kut.  Since  January  23,  nine  German  aeroplanes  have 
fallen  in  our  lines. 

Jan.  29.  Northeast  of  Armentieres  the  British  penetrate  to  the  enemy's  third  line. 
Allied  Conference  in  Petrograd. 

Jan.  30.  Allied  flags  formally  saluted  in  Athens.  Germans  make  a  slight  advance 
in  the  region  of  Riga.  Further  Russian  successes  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Bukowina. 

Jan.  31.  Four  persons  charged  at  Derby  with  attempting  to  murder  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  Trench  and  artillery  activity  over 
British  and  French  front.  French  penetrate  the  first  two  lines  of 
German  trenches  in  Lorraine,  south  of  Leintrey.  A  great  area  in  the 
North  Sea  is  declared  by  the  British  Government  to  be  dangerous  to 
shipping;  its  exact  extent  is  notified  to  neutral  countries. 

FEBRUARY,  1917. 

Feb.  1.  British  raid  northeast  of  Guedecourt;  56  prisoners.  Unrestricted  naval 
warfare  begins;  all  sea  traffic  to  he  prevented  in  wide  zones  round  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Eastern  Mediterranean.  United  States  allowed  to  send 
one  steamer  per  week  on  prescribed  route  to  Falmouth.  Holland  allowed  one 
paddle  steamer  between  Flushing  and  Southwold.  Hospital  ships  are  to  be 
torpedoed  without  warning.  British  recapture  last  line  of  trenches  but  are 
still  east  of  the  Shatt-el-Hai  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Turkish 
counter-attack  repulsed;  166  prisoners  taken.  Some  Turkish  trenches 
west  of  the  Hai  river  taken  later;  many  enemy  casualties.  Turks  advance 
in  Persia;  they  occupy  Dizabad  and  approach  Sultanabad.  Germans 
break  through  Russian  line  15  miles  south  of  Halicz,  but  are  driven  back 
again. 

Feb.  2.  German  patrol  encounters  at  Miraumont  and  northeast  of  Le  Sars;  13 
prisoners.  Lord  Devonport,  Food  Controller,  asks  for  voluntary  res- 
triction of  food  consumption  to  avoid  compulsory  rationing. 
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Fe6.  3.  United  States  breaks  off  diplomat  c  relations  with  Germany  over  the  submarine 
issue,  and  takes  various  defence  measures.  Plans  for  the  mobilisation  of 
industries  taken.  American  steamer  Housatonic  sunk  by  submarine  off 
Scilly  Islands.  British  raid  south  of  Armentieres;  a  few  prisoners  taken. 
British  capture  three  successive  lines  east  of  Beaucourt  on  a  front  of  650 
yards  and  to  a  depth  of  400  yards;  four  successive  counter-attacks  beaten 
off.  British  advance  over  three  lines  of  trenches  east  and  west  of  the 
Tigris-Hai  junction. 

Feb.  4.  President  Wilson  sends  Note  to  neutrals  inviting  them  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany.  Engine-rooms  of  German  ships  interned  in 
Manila  harbour  wrecked  by  their  crews.  British  raid  southeast  of 
Souchez;  21  prisoners.  Line  advanced  west  of  Le  Transloy.  Germans 
repeat  attacks  west  of  Riga,  but  Russians  restore  the  previous  situation. 
Senussi  tribesmen  defeated  near  the  Siwa  oasis. 

Feb.  5.  Switzerland  declines  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States.  Four  unsuccess- 
ful German  attacks  east  of  Beaucourt;  100  prisoners.  Germans  raid 
British  south  of  the  Somme  and  leave  20  prisoners.  British  raid  Germans 
northeast  of  Gueudecourt  and  take  70  prisoners.  The  Czar  institutes 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  future  organisation  of  Poland  and  her  relations 
with  the  Russian  Empire. 

Feb.  6.  British  line  advanced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grandcourt  on  ifioo  yards  front 
without  opposition.  German  raids  in  Lorraine  and  on  Somme  front;  30 
British  and  French  prisoners.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain's  scheme  for 
National  Service  announced. 

Feb.  7.  Grandcourt  and  adjoining  works  occupied  by  the  British.  German  patrol 
encounters  on  Somme  front;  60  prisoners.  Baillescourt  Farm  and  neigh- 
bouring trench  captured ;  82  prisoners.  Russians  repulse  Teutons  on  the 
Beresina  River. 

Feb.  8.  British  seize  position  on  summit  of  Sailly-Saillisel  ridge  (Hill  153);  78 
prisoners.  British  destroyer  of  old  type  lost  in  Channel  through  striking 
a  mine.  Russians  attack  Teuton  positions  near  Kirlibaba  and  capture 
first-line  trench.  French  occupy  Ojani  in  Macedonia  and  reach  Vestini. 
French  capture  German  patrol  near  Bonzee  in  the  Verdun  sector  and  take 
20  prisoners  in  a  surprise  raid  on  the  German  trenches  in  the  Argonne. 

Feb.  9.  British  raid  east  of  Vermelles  and  southeast  of  Ypres;  37  prisoners.  Germans 
attempt  raid  near  Armentieres.  Heavy  Austrian  night  attack  east  of 
Gorizia;  Italian  trenches  entered  and  650  prisoners  taken.  Teutons  shell 
Stanislau. 

Feb.  10.  British  forces  carry  the  Liquorice  Factory  at  Kut  and  push  back  the  Turks 
on  6,000  yards  front  to  a  depth  of  800  to  1,200  yards.  British  advance 
on  southern  slope  of  Serre  Hill;  215  prisoners.  Italians  counter-attack 
east  of  Gorizia.     Ambassador  Gerard  leaves  Berlin. 

Feb.  11.  Italians  restore  their  lines  east  of  Gorizia  by  counter-attacks;  100  prisoners. 
British  advance  along  Beaucourt  road.  British  raid  opposite  Givenchy; 
38  prisoners.  German  counter-attacks  at  Serre  repelled.  Turks  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  at  the  bend  west  of  Kut-el-Amara.  Germans  cross 
the  Dniester  on  the  ice  south  of  Halicz,  but  are  repulsed. 

Feb.  12.  President  Wilson  refuses  to  re-open  negotiations  with  Germany  until  she 
withdraws  her  submarine  proclamation  of  January  31.  British  armoured 
cars  advance  and  twice  bombard  the  enemy's  positions  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sereth.  A  heavy  German  attack  captures  a  height  east  of  Jacobeni 
but  the  enemy  is  dislodged  in  a  counter-attack;  146  prisoners. 
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Feb.  13.  German  attacks  on  new  British  positions  south  of  Serre  beaten  off.  British 
raid  at  Souchez  destroys  trench  rail-head  and  mine-shaft.  Submarine 
debate  in  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Lytton,  replying  for  the  Admirahy, 
announce  that  British  counter-measures  have  already  achieved  consider- 
able success.  Germans  again  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  Kimpulung- 
Jacobeni  road  and  capture  two  heights  2>^  miles  east  of  Jacobeni;  1,200 
prisoners. 
Feb.  1 1.  Italians  re-capture  greater  part  of  the  trenches  occupied  by  the  Germans  at 
Hill  1,050,  east  of  Paralovo  in  the  Cernabend.  British  penetrate  third-line 
line  trenches  and  destroy  two  machine-gun  emplacements  northwest  of 
Arras;  40  prisoners.  Enemy  position  southeast  of  Grandcourt  taken. 
German  raids  near  Loos  and  Messines  dispersed.  French  raid  at  Com- 
piegne.  German  raid  on  Galician  front  near  Zloczow;  Russian  lines 
entered. 
Feb.  15.  General  Maude's  forces  clear  the  Turks  out  of  the  Dabra  bend;  89  officers 
and  1,906  men  prisoners.  German  assault  in  Champagne  sector  near 
Butte  de  Mesnil;  advance  half  a  mile  into  salient  and  take  858  prisoners. 
British  raid  at  Gueudecourt.  Russians  re-establish  line  at  Zloczow. 
Feb.    16.     War   Loan  lists  closed;    over  $5,000,000,000  of   new  money  subscribed. 

British  raid  southeast  of  Souchez;  11  prisoners. 
Feb.    17.     British  seize  positions  at  Miraumont  and  Baillescourt  Farm  in  the  Ancre 
Valley ;  773  prisoners.     British  fail  in  an  attack  on  the  Sanna-i-Yat  lines. 
Zeppelin  bombs  Boulogne.     Russians  gain  success  in  Moldavia  southwest 
of  Ocna  in  the  Trotus  Valley. 
Feb.    18.     Germans  try  to  recapture  the  lost  positions  in  the  Ancre  Valley  but  fail; 
130  prisoners.    British  raids  at  Arras,  Fauquissart  and  Ypres;  19  prisoners. 
Italians  and  French  in  southern  Albania  establish  contact. 
Feb.    19.     Artillery  active  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse.     Patrol  encounters  in  Alsace. 

Germans  rush  a  British  post  at  Le  Transloy. 
Feb.   20.     British  raids  at  various  points;  northeast  of  Gueudecourt,  21  prisoners;  south 
of  Ypres,  114  prisoners;  south  of  Armentieres,  44  prisoners.     Turkish 
posts  at  Bir-el-Hissana  and  Nakl  on  the  Sinai  position  cleared. 
Feb.    21.     Small  German  attack  north  of  Verdun  crushed  by  artillery  fire.     Enemy 
attacks  in  Southern  Bukowina  fail.     New  British  blockade  order  pub- 
lished; neutral  vessels  must  still  put  into  British  ports  for  examination. 
Feb.    22.     British  again  attack  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position;  two  lines  of  trenches  captured. 
British  make  slight  advance  north  of  Gueudecourt.     German  raids  near 
Vermelles  and   Neuve   Chapelle  fail.     British  raid   south  of   Souchez. 
Seven  Dutch  ships  torpedoed  outside  Falmouth;  three  sunk.     These  ships 
were  granted  a  safe  passage  by  the  Germans. 
Feb.    23.     British  attack  in  two  places  on  the  Tigris.     One  force  crosses  the  Tigris 
above  Kut  from  the  south  side  at  the  Shumran  bend  and  take  540  prisoners, 
while  the  second  drives  into  the  Sanna-i-Yat  positions  and  takes  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  of  trenches.     German  raids  south  of  Armentieres  repulsed. 
British  capture  trench  positions  near  Gueudecourt;  slight  advance  on  the 
Ancre  near  Petit  Miraumont.     British  raid  near  Souchez. 
Feb.   24.     Kut-el-Amara  falls  to  Maude's  Army.     Sanna-i-yat  positions  evacuated  by 
the  Turks.     About  1,700  prisoners  and  much  war  material  taken.     British 
progress  on  the  Ancre  continues.     They  enter   Petit   Miraumont  and 
advance  on  Serre. 
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Feb.  25.  General  retirement  of  the  Germans  from  the  Ancre  becomes  noticeable.  They 
retire  two  to  three  miles  on  an  eleven  mile  front.  Serre  village  occupied, 
together  with  Pys  and  Warlencourt.  British  pursuit  of  Turks  up  the 
Tigris  progresses  fifteen  miles  west  of  Kut ;  350  more  prisoners.  Broad- 
stairs  and  Margate  bombarded  by  German  destroyers;  one  woman  and 
one  child  killed,  but  only  slight  material  damage.  British  destroyer 
engages  enemy  destroyers  in  Channel.  Cunard  liner  Laconia  torpedoed; 
a  few  deaths,  including  Americans. 

Feb.  26.  Outskirts  of  Le  Barque,  Tries  and  Puisieux  reached  by  British  on  the  Ancre 
front.  Pursuit  of  Turks  continues,  30  miles  above  Kut.  President 
Wilson  askes  Congress  for  power  to  arm  merchant  ships. 

Feb.  27.  British  occupy  Ligny  and  capture  the  village  of  Le  Barque.  Gommecourt 
captured  during  the  night.  Further  fighting  in  extreme  south  of  Buko- 
wina;  enemy  seize  and  retain  two  heights. 

Feb.  28.  British  capture  Thilloy  and  Puisieux-au-Mont.  British  engage  Turks  on 
three  sides  at  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  over  30  miles  west  of 
Kut. 

MARCH,  1917. 

Mar.  1.  The  United  States  Government  make  public  a  document  showing  Germany' s 
proposals  to  Mexico  and  Japan  to  form  an  alliance  with  her  against  the 
United  States.  German  retreat  continues  on  the  Ancre.  British  line 
advanced  north  of  Miraumont  to  600  yards  depth  along  a  front  of  1^ 
miles.  British  destroyer  lost  in  North  Sea;  probably  through  striking  a 
mine;  all  hands  lost. 

Mar.  2.  Russians  retake  Hamadan  in  Persia.  British  advance  beyond  Warlencourt 
and  Puisieux  in  the  Ancre  region.  Germans  make  a  stand  on  the  Essarts- 
Achiet-le-Petit  line. 

Mar.  3.  German  retreat  reaches  a  depth  of  five  miles  east  of  Gommecourt  and  north  of 
Puisieux.  General  Haig  takes  over  French  line  as  far  south  as  the  Avre 
river. 

Mar.  4.  British  capture  1,200  yards  of  German  trench  at  Bouchavesnes.  Germans 
to  provide  a  diversion  attack  along  two  miles  of  the  Verdun  front  between 
Bezonvaux  and  Fosse  Wood;  500  prisoners. 

Mar.  5.  British  attack  the  Turks  at  Lej,  nine  miles  east  of  Ctesiphon.  Russians 
attack  the  Turks  retiring  from  Hamadan  in  the  Assadabad  Pass.  Turks 
are  forced  to  abandon  a  strong  position  west  of  Shalal;  Sinai  Peninsula. 
British  progress  south  of  Bucquoy  and  Achiet-le-Petit.  French  counter- 
attack at  Verdun  and  recover  a  portion  of  the  lost  ground. 

Mar.  6.  General  Maude's  cavalry  reaches  Bani  (Bawi)  fourteen  miles  from  Bagdad 
and  six  miles  from  Diala.  Russians  take  the  Assadabad  Pass.  Derby 
conspiracy  case  trial  opens  at  Old  Bailey.  Austria  in  her  reply  to  United 
States  associates  herself  with  the  German  submarine  policy. 

Mar.  7.  General  Maude's  cavalry  reaches  the  line  of  the  Diala  before  Bagdad. 
Russians  force  the  Turks  back  and  occupy  Bijar  and  Sihna  near  the 
Persian  frontier. 

Mar.  8.  Interim  report  of  the  Dardanelles  commission  issued.  Death  of  Count 
Zeppelin.  In  Champagne  the  French  recover  most  of  the  salient  between 
Butte-du-Mesnil  and  Maisons-de-Champagne  which  they  lost  on  February 
15;  136  prisoners  taken.  British  make  slight  advance  on  each  side  of 
the  Ancre.     British  troops  force  the  Diala  river. 
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Mar.  9.  President  Wilson  decides  to  arm  merchantmen.  Food  riots  in  Petrograd. 
French  attack  near  Caurieres  Wood,  Verdun;  200  prisoners. 

Mar.  10.  British  capture  Irles  on  the  Ancre  front;  292  prisoners.  Trial  ends  in  Derby 
conspiracy  case.  Turkish  opposition  broken  before  Bagdad.  General 
Maude's  forces  advance  on  the  city. 

Mar.  11.  British  capture  Bagdad  and  pursue  the  fleeing  Turks  beyond  Karzimain  Jour 
miles  north  of  the  city.  Rioting  continues  in  Petrograd;  many  killed.  The 
United  States  Government  authorises  American  merchantmen  to  fire  on 
any  German  submarine  at  sight. 

Mar.  1 2  Revolution  in  Russia.  The  army  refuses  to  deal  with  the  food  rioters. 
Sittings  of  the  Duma  and  Council  of  Empire  suspended.  M.  Rodzianko 
calls  upon  the  Czar  for  a  representative  Government.  Provisional 
Government  elected.  Several  Ex-Ministers  arrested.  British  improve 
their  positions  north  of  Peronne.  Activity  in  Macedonia.  British 
advance  1,000  yards  on  3,500  yards  of  the  Doiran  front;  Italians  advance 
east  of  Monastir.     French  advance  in  Champagne;  100  prisoners. 

Mar.  13.  Germans  retire  from  Bapaume  Ridge.  British  capture  Loupart  Wood  and 
the  village  Grevillers.  French  progress  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  China 
breaks  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  seizes  German  merchantmen 
interned  in  Shanghai  harbour.  Fighting  in  Petrograd.  Troops  side  with 
the  Duma  and  seiz?  various  official  buildings.  Messrs.  Shtcheglovitoff, 
Stiirmer,  Protopopoff  and  Goremykln,  and  Archbishop  Pitirim  and  many 
others  arrested.     British  are  reported  thirty  miles  beyond  Bagdad. 

Mar.  14.  Debateonthe  I  ndiarw:otton  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Russians  occupy 
Kermanshah.  British  at  Bakuba,  35  miles  northeast  of  Bagdad.  Russian 
Provisional  Government  announced  with  Prince  George  Lvoff  as  Premier. 

Mar.  15.  Czar  abdicates  for  himself  and  son  and  names  his  brother  Grand  Duke  Michael 
as  Regent.  Generals  Russky,  Brusiloff  and  their  armies  adhere  to  the 
Provisional  Government.  British  progress  on  two  and  a  half  mile  front 
between  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood  and  Saillisel.  British  destroyer  sunk  by  a 
mine  in  the  channel. 

Mar.  16.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  announces  that  he  will  accept  the  crown  only  on 
election.  Zeppelin  raid  on  Kent.  British  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  St. 
Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  Russians  bring  the  Turkish  Sixth  Army  to  battle 
near  Kerind. 

Mar.  17.  Germans  re'reat  in  the  West  on  eighty  miles  front.  British  take  Bapaume, 
Le  Transloy  and  thirteen  other  Somme  villages,  French  advance  between 
Andechy  and  the  Oise;  Roye,  Lassigny  and  many  villages  taken.  Zeppelin 
L39  brought  down  in  flames  at  Compiegne.  Russians  occupy  Kerind. 
M.  Briand  and  his  Cabinet  resign. 

Mar.  18.  British  occupy  Peronne,  Nesle  and  74  villages.  French  advance  continues 
between  the  Avre  and  the  Aisne  on  a  front  of  37  miles;  Noyon  and  many 
villages  taken.  Russians  enter  Van  and  Harunabad.  Enemy  destroyers 
shell  the  Kent  coast;  no  casualties.  .  British  destroyer  sunk  by  torpedo 
and  second  destroyer  damaged.  Germans  attack  at  Verdun  on  the 
Avocourt-Morte  Homme  front. 

Mar.  19.  British  capture  40  more  villages  between  Arras  and  Soissons.  French  take 
Chauny,  Ham  and  many  villages.  In  three  days  Allies  have  taken  170 
villages.  Germans  continue  their  retreat  to  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin- 
La  Fere-Noyon  line.  French  battleship  Danton  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean;  296  lives  lost.  British  steamship  Alnwick  Castle 
torpedoed  in  the  Atlantic.     New  French  Ministry  formed  under  M.  Ribot. 
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Mar.  20.  Allied  progress  on  the  Somme  front  slackens  somewhat  owing  to  bad  weather. 
French  cavalry  within  five  miles  of  St.  Quentin.  President  Wilson 
summons  a  special  sitting  of  Congress  for  April  2nd.  First  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  London.  The  British  hospital  ship  Asturias 
torpedoed  without  warning;  44  lives  lost. 

Mar.  21.  British  and  French  again  advance.  British  occupy  40  villages  south  and 
east  of  Peronne.  French  carry  J  ussy  and  force  the  Crozat  Canal.  Prelim- 
inary meeting  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  in  London.  Germans 
attack  and  occupy  Russian  positions  near  Lida. 

Mar.  22.  German  resistance  from  Arras  to  the  Aisne  increases.  Heavy  fighting 
between  the  French  and  Germans  between  St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere  and 
on  the  Crozat  Canal.  French  attack  north  of  Soissons  and  cross  the 
Ailette,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise. 

Mar.  23.  French  defeat  the  Germans  near  St.  Quentin  although  the  Germans  resist 
strongly.  Germans  flood  the  Oise  Valley ;  La  Fere  under  water.  Fighting 
on  the  British  front  between  Arras  and  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road. 
General  AlexiefT  reports  great  German  concentration  on  the  Riga  front. 
The  German  raider  Mowe  announced  to  have  reached  port;  nine  more 
victims  announced  sunk.  Roumanians  lose  a  position  in  the  Trotus 
Valley. 

Mar.  24.  French  reach  the  suburbs  of  La  Fere  and  Savy.  They  threaten  St.  Quentin 
and  the  line  between  that  town  and  La  Fere.  British  occupy  Roisel, 
seven  miles  east  of  Peronne. 

Mar.  25.  Further  French  advance  towards  St.  Quentin  and  south  of  the  Oise  in  the 
Lower  Forest  of  Coucy.     German  destroyers  bombard  Dunkirk. 

Mar.  26.  British  capture  the  village  of  Lagnicourt,  six  miles  northeast  of  Bapaume. 
French  take  Fomerbray  and  La  Feuillet  and  make  important  progress  in 
the  Lower  Forest  of  Coucy.  British  advance  to  within  five  miles  of  Gaza, 
Palestine.  Russians  yield  ground  at  Baranovitchi.  Italians  forced  to 
retire  slightly,  south  of  Gorizia.  French  progress  at  Monastir;  2,000 
prisoners. 

Mar.  27.  General  Murray  defeats  20,000  Turks  at  Gaza;  900  prisoners  including  the 
general  staff  of  a  division.  British  cavalry  drives  the  enemy  from  five 
villages  east  of  Peronne.  French  make  progress  between  La  Fere  and 
Laon;  all  the  Lower  Forest  of  Coucy  is  in  their  hands.  Two  British 
destroyers  lost ;  one  by  collision  and  the  other  through  striking  a  mine. 

Mar.  28.  British  advance  beyond  Beaumetz  on  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road.  Ger- 
mans gain  ground  in  Champagne  west  of  Maisons-de-Champagne. 
French  recover  trenches  lost  at  Avocourt  Wood  and  Hill  304,  Verdun. 

Mar.  29.     British  capture  Neuville-Bourjonval,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Bapaume. 

Mar.  30.     British  capture  several  villages  including  Heudicourt. 

Mar.  31.     British  capture  three  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Cologne  river. 


An  instructor  in  a  certain  school  is  noted  for  his  difficult  examination  questions. 
One  of  the  youthful  students,  after  struggling  over  a  particularly  strenuous  list  of 
questions  in  geography,  came  upon  the  following  query: 

"  Name  twelve  animals  of  the  polar  regions." 

The  boy  scratched  his  head,  thought  hard,  and  finally,  under  the  spell  of  a  sudden 
inspiration,  wrote  "Six  seals  and  six  polar  bears." 
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Antwerp. — The  greatest  Belgian  port,  situated  on  the  River  Scheldt.  Population 
in  1900,  285,600.  Contains  a  famous  cathedral  begun  in  1352  and  not  completed  until 
1592,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  Rubens' 
masterpiece,  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross",  hung  in  the  Cathedral  before  the  Fall  of 
the  city  to  the  Germans.  Antwerp  is  joined  by  great  canals  with  Holland  and  the  River 
Meuse.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  fortress.  The  great  howitzers 
of  the  Teutons  quickly  demolished  the  cupolated  forts. 

Lihge. — A  city  of  Belgium,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  River  Meuse  near  the  Dutch 
and  German  frontiers.  It  is  centred  in  a  rich  coal  district  and  has  extensive  arsenals. 
Population  in  1900,  173,706.  The  town  gallantly  delayed  the  rush  of  the  German  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  about  two  weeks. 

Namur. — A  city  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  Was 
considered  to  be  of  great  strength,  but  fell  with  astonishing  rapidity  to  the  Germans. 
It  is  famous  for  its  Cathedral  and  its  citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height,  supposedly  the  site 
of  Caesar's  camp. 

Verdun. — One  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  of  the  world.  Situated  on  the 
River  Meuse  at  the  point  it  becomes  navigable.  It  has  resisted  all  the  onslaughts  of 
the  pick  of  the  German  army.  Is  now  more  securely  held  by  the  French  than  at  any 
other  time.     Population  in  1901,  12,493. 

Ypres. — A  city  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders.  Population  in  1900,  16,552. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Western  Europe.  The  vast  Cloth  Hall,  before  its  destruction  by  German  artillery, 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  edifices  in  Belgium.  The  renaissance  Town  Hall  and  the 
mediaeval  Cathedral  of  St.  Martin  were  also  famous.  It  is  noted  now  as  the  place  where 
the  British  twice  defeated  the  Germans  in  their  attempts  to  break  through  to  Calais, 
Nearby  are  St.  Julien  and  Langemarck,  names  now  famous  in  Canadian  history. 

Bagdad. — A  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  240  miles  northwest  of  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  It  is  picturesque  in 
its  appearance,  but  mean  and  dirty  in  respect  to  its  narrow  streets.  It  is  a  great 
emporium  of  commerce,  being  noted  for  its  leather  and  plush  industries.  It  was  held 
by  the  Turks  from  1638  to  1917.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Mesopotamian 
Army. 

Kut-el-Amara. — A  small  town  on  the  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  Shatt-el-Hai. 
Its  chief  industry  was  that  of  liquorice  manufacture.  Now  noted  as  the  place  where 
Townshend  withstood  for  so  long  a  siege  from  the  Turkish  Army.  It  was  recaptured 
by  General  Maude  prior  to  his  advance  on  Bagdad. 

Salonica. — A  Grecian  town  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  was  held  by 
the  Turks  prior  to  the  late  Balkan  Wars.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Monastir,  Sofia, 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople.  One-half  the  population  (100,000)  is  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  origin.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  addressed  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  this  city.  It  is  now  held  by  a  composite  force  of  French,  British,  Italians, 
Serbians  and  Russians. 

Monastir. — A  town  of  50,000  inhabitants  situated  in  Macedonia,  southern  Serbia. 
It  had  a  busy  trade  in  wheat,  tobacco,  carpets  and  gold-  and  silver-ware.  It  was 
recaptured  by  the  Serbs  and  French  from  the  Germano-Bulgarian  Army  and  is  now  held 
by  them 
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Gorizia.—A  city  of  30,000  on  the  Isonzo,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trieste.  It  is  a  strong 
fortress  and  resisted  the  best  efforts  of  the  Italian  Army  for  upwards  of  a  year.  The 
chief  industries  before  the  war  were  cotton  spinning  and  silk-weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  liqueurs,  leather  and  cream  of  tartar.  It  was  a  much-frequented  winter- 
resort. 

Zeebrugge. — A  recently  developed  watering-place  and  port  of  Belgium  having  trade 
with  Harwich  and  Dover.  Captured  by  the  Germans  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and 
now  used  by  them  as  a  submarine  and  destroyer  base. 

Warsaw. — A  city  of  Russian  Poland  and  formerly  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Vistula.  Population  nearly  1,000,000.  It  contains  many  fine 
squares,  boulevards  and  buildings.  Warsaw  next  to  Lodz  is  the  principal  industrial 
c^  ntre  of  Poland.  Its  manufactures  include  metallic  wares,  machinery,  food-products, 
chemicals,  matches,  spirits,  tobacco  and  shoes.  The  climate  of  Warsaw  is  continentally 
temperate,  not  unlike  that  of  Toronto.  It  was  captured  by  the  Germans  from  the 
Russians  in  the  great  drive  of  1915  and  has  been  held  by  them  since. 

Heligoland. — An  island  in  the  North  Sea,  45  miles  northwest  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  It  was  owned  by  the  British  from  1807  to  1890,  when  it  was  acquired 
by  Germany.  Since  1890  it  has  been  made  into  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world.  The  island  consists  of  a  rock  rising  about  175  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a 
lighthouse  which  throws  at  in^^ervals  of  five  seconds  an  electric  flash  of  30,000,000  candle 
power.  The  island  in  peace  time  is  a  much-frequented  bathing  resort.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  Admiral  Beatty  defeated  the  Germans  in  Heligoland  Bight.  Behind 
the  protecting  batteries  of  Heligoland  the  remnants  of  the  German  Fleet  retreated 
after  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

Kiel. — A  strongly  fortified  naval  base  of  Germany  situated  on  Kiel  Bay,  an  arm 
of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal.  It  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  German  Empire.  Here  are  a  naval  academy,  a  naval  school  for 
officers,  a  school  for  engineers,  and  a  great  naval  hospital.  Shipbuilding  and  allied  iron 
industries,  the  manufacture  of  safes,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.,  form  the  chief  industries 
of  the  port.  It  has  a  university,  and  many  fine  old  buildings.  The  population  in  1905 
was  150,000. 

Riga. — A  seaport  of  Russia  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  where  the  River  Dwina 
enters  the  sea.  Its  population  is  about  300,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Ger- 
mans. The  old  mediaeval  town  is  interesting  and  quaint,  but  the  modern  suburbs  are 
fine  quarters.  The  Cathedral,  the  Ritterhaus,  the  guildhouse  and  the  town-hall  are  the 
most  important  buildings.  Next  to  Petrograd  it  is  the  chief  Russian  port  of  the 
Baltic.  The  harbour  is  ice-bound  during  the  winter.  The  industries  of  the  port 
embrace  milling  and  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  railway-cars  and 
tobacco.  The  port  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Russia  since  1710.  The  Germans 
failed  to  capture  it  in  their  great  1916  offensive  against  Russia. 

{To  be  continued). 


"Willie,  did  you  carry  your  books  on  the  left  side  this  morning? "  demanded  mother. 
"Yes'm." 

"Very  well.     Now  don't  forget  to  carry  them  on  the  right  side  Monday  morning." 
"What  difference  does  it  make?"  growled  dad. 

"That  shows  the  kind  of  father  you  are,"  snapped  mother.     "If  the  child  didn' 
alternate  he  might  get  curvature  of  the  spine." 


Turkish  Attacks  on  the  Suez  Canal 

D.    J.    GRAY,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

WITH  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  this  great  war  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  disrupt  Britain's 
communications  with  the  East  at  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  vulnerable  point,  namely,  the  Suez  Canal.  Many  ridiculed  the 
suggestion  of  an  attack  from  the  north  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  a 
barren  desert  of  treacherous  plateaus  covered  with  drift  sand.  This 
desert  lacks  water  facilities  and  would  appear  to  be  an  ill-starred  field  for 
military  campaigns.  History  discredits,  however,  such  opinions.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  two  successful  campaigns  were  made  across  this  very 
desert;  one  army,  equipped  with  artillery  and  wheeled  transports, 
actually  entered  Cairo  as  conquerors.  Nor  must  Napoleon's  expedition 
against  Acre  be  forgotten,  for  with  Egypt  as  his  starting  point  he  crossed 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and,  when  defeated,  withdrew,  without  excessive  loss, 
into  Egypt.  To-day,  the  present  war  presents  the  records  of  a  much 
greater  offensive  against  Egypt.  It  was  directed  by  the  Turkish  army 
supported  by  German  organization.  That  it  met  with  defeat  is  due 
partly  to  British  power,  and  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Sinai  Peninsula  through  which  the  Turkish  army  marched  may 
be  divided  into  three  zones,  namely,  the  zone  of  the  drift  sand  on  the 
north  and  east,  the  mountain  zone  to  the  south,  and  the  plateau  zone 
lying  between  the  other  two.  The  drift  zone  extends  from  Rafa  on  the 
Turkish  border  about  125  miles  north  of  the  canal,  expanding  in  width 
to  35  miles  south  of  El  Gels  until  it  reaches  Katia  where  it  sweeps  to  the 
west  between  the  canal  and  the  plateau  past  El  Kantara  and  Ismailia. 
At  this  point  it  narrows  considerably.  Its  shape  is  roughly  that  of  an  L 
upside  down. 

The  surface  of  this  drift  zone  is  covered  with  soft  sand  which  the  wind 
blows  into  a  multitude  of  treacherous,  shifting  dunes.  Scattered  about 
it  are  outcroppings  of  rock,  patches  of  gravel,  and  small  tracts  of  fertile 
soil  which  the  "wadis",  or  torrents  flowing  in  rainy  seasons  from  the 
plateaus,  have  formed.  Nearest  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  i-orth  lies 
the  Serbonian  Bog.  In  the  coast  district  water  can  be  obti  '  by 
digging.  At  El  Arish  the  wells  are  numerous.  Here  the  quality  of  water 
is  good,  but  farther  west  it  deteriorates,  becoming  nauseous  even  to 
Orientals.     Wells  become  very  scarce  farther  south,  but  at  Er  Rigm  a 
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large  pool  is  formed  when  the  Wadi  Um  Muksheib  is  in  flood.  The  last 
flooding  occurred  in  1914. 

The  mountain  zone  lying  to  the  east  (through  which  a  small  raiding 
party  ventured  in  this  campaign  only  to  be  destroyed  upon  their  exit) 
need  not  be  described  here,  as  it  is  of  little  importance. 

Most  important  from  the  military  point  of  view  is  the  plateau  zone. 
This  region  is  an  open,  stony  expanse,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  rolling, 
and  largely  waterless.  It  is,  however,  less  fatiguing  to  infantry  than  the 
soft,  sandy  desert.  Mountain  passes  containing  a  few  isolated  rain  pools 
skirt  the  curved  edge  of  the  plateau,  while  at  its  foot  are  to  be  found 
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From  The  Times  History  cf  the  War. 

wells  such  as  Bir  Hassana,  Bir  Hamma  and  Moia  Harab.  Throughout, 
the  plateau  is  passable  even  by  heavy,  wheeled  traffic,  permitting  artillery 
to  be  moved  rapidly  almost  everywhere. 

Two  main  roads  lead  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula  from  the  Turkish 
border.  The  best  known  is  the  old  caravan  route  leading  from  Rafa  to 
El  Kantara  via  El  Arish,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  The  water  supply  is 
gr :l'a'jft  the  road  is  impassable  for  heavy  traffic,  while  at  El  Arish  it  is 
exposed  to  naval  attack.  This  exposure  could  scarcely  be  avoided  by  any 
detour  to  the  south  because  there  the  soft  sand  drifts.  The  other  is  the 
Pilgrims'  Road  which  leads  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  through  Fort  Nakhl 
to  Suez.     This  course  lacks  water  and  its  passes  would  prove  death-traps 
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to  troops.  Neither  of  these  roads  was  considered  suitable  by  the  Turks 
for  the  main  advance,  though  small  demonstrations  were  made  along 
both  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  water  supply  at  Er  Rigm  undoubt- 
edly influenced  the  Turks  to  choose  the  Kossaima-Ismailia  route  for  their 
main  attack  in  preference  to  the  other  two. 

After  Turkey  entered  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1914  three  months  were 
occupied  in  mobilizing.  Lack  of  equipment  and  difficulties  of  transport 
prevented  her  from  w^aging  an  immediate  offensive  against  Egypt. 
Early  in  December,  however,  a  large  Turkish  army  poured  through  the 
Cilician  Gates  north  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Only  a  part  of  this 
force,  with  Djemal  Pasha  as  leader,  moved  southward  into  Central  Syria. 
By  the  new  year  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions  of  Turkish  regulars  with 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Beduin  "irregulars"  had  been  collected.  By 
the  middle  of  December,  1914,  the  British  garrison  in  Egypt  had  been 
brought  up  to  strength.  It  consisted  of  Australians,  English  Territorials 
and  Yeomanry,  and  a  strong  Indian  force  which  included  many  Imperial 
troops.    To  the  latter,  along  with  the  fleet,  was  left  the  defence  of  the  Canal. 

In  the  defences  of  the  Canal  most  of  the  devices  of  modern  field 
fortifications  were  used.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canal  was  con- 
structed a  series  of  "bridgeheads",  covered  by  entrenched  positions  on 
the  western  bank.  These  bridgeheads  were  situated  at  El  Kantara, 
El  Ferdan  and  Ismailia  ferry  in  the  northern  section;  Tussum  and 
Serapeum  in  the  centre;  and  Shaluf  and  Kubri  in  the  southern.  The 
ground  around  El  Kantara  was  flooded  by  overflowing  the  Menzaleh 
and  Ballal  lakes,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  front  on  which  the  enemy 
could  attack.  The  fleet  was  detailed  to  hold  Timsah  and  Bitter  lakes 
but,  until  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  approaching,  the  squadrons  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Red  Sea  were  employed  in  blockading  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  coasts.  Military  and  naval  patrols  watched  vigilantly  for  any 
attempt  by  the  enemy  to  drop  explosives  into  the  Canal. 

The  object  of  the  allied  war  vessels  was  two-fold;  first,  to  prevent 
mine-laying  off  enemy  ports  which  were  blockaded;  and  secondly,  to 
observe,  and  wherever  possible  impede,  any  hostile  movements  that 
might  take  place  within  the  range  of  their  guns  or  within  radius  of  the 
French  hydroplanes.  The  one  point  at  which  the  Turkish  communica- 
tions could  be  effectively  attacked  was  at  Alexandretta  where  the  railway 
is  exposed  to  the  sea,  but  the  Turks  were  successful  in  transporting  their 
main  army  toward  Syria  one  week  before  the  Allied  warships  arrived. 
Afterwards  constant  visits  were  made  there  by  the  fleet,  rendering  it 
highly  dangerous  for  transportation  of  Turkish  stores.  During  the 
early  months  of  1915,  the  hydroplanes  secured  much  valuable  informa- 
tion of  enemy  movements.  They  also  shelled  Turkish  camps  and 
destroyed  petrol  stations  which  were  used  to  supply  enemy  aeroplanes. 
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During  the  last  days  of  November,  1914,  the  Wadi  Urn  Muksheib 
overflowed,  forming  a  lake  at  Er  Rigm.  This  information  was,  no  doubt, 
transmitted  by  Beduin  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks  and  caused  them  to  choose 
the  El  Audja-Er  Rigm-Ismailia  line  of  advance.  Stores  and  camels  were 
collected  at  Beersheba  and  El  Audja,  and  troops  were  despatched  to 
Nakhl  via  Kossaima  where  good  water  supplies  were  to  be  had.  About 
the  same  time  El  Arish  on  the  coast  was  converted  into  an  advanced  base 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  assembled  there. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  move  three  armies  simultaneously  along  the 
three  routes.  The  main  force  was  to  proceed  along  the  central  road 
toward  Ismailia.  This  force  numbered  probably  30,000.  The  northern 
column  of  about  6,000  was  to  march  by  El  Arish  and  Katia  to  El  Kantara, 
while  the  southern  column,  numbering  3,000,  went  to  Nakhl.  The 
transport  was  well  organized,  each  regiment  having  about  250  camels. 
These  animals  displayed  great  endurance,  sovering  as  much  as  thirty 
miles  a  day. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  march  toward  Egypt  began.  The  bulk  of 
the  main  army  left  Hebron  on  January  11th.  On  the  18th  a  hydroplane 
located  a  force  of  about  8,000  at  Beersheba.  A  strong  Turkish  force  was 
sighted  at  Moia  Harab  on  the  22nd.  By  the  26th  the  advance  guards  of 
the  southern  and  the  central  columns  were  near  the  Canal,  the  former 
at  Bir  Mabeyuk,  the  latter  at  Moia  Harab.  On  the  same  day  part  of 
the  northern  column  engaged  our  covering  troops  some  miles  east  of  El 
Kantara. 

As  the  main  attack  was  evidently  impending,  troops  were  railed  up 
from  Cairo  to  El  Kubri  and  Ismailia.  The  warships,  Swiftsure,  Ocean, 
Minerva,  and  Clio  entered  the  Canal  to  assist  the  Requin  and  D'Entre- 
casteaux  and  two  torpedo-boats. 

During  the  next  three  days  several  futile  attempts  were  made  to  rush 
the  British  outposts  at  El  Kubri  and  El  Kantara.  Constant  skirmishes 
at  long  range  took  place  with  enemy  patrols,  while  the  warships  sent 
occasional  shells  where  larger  bodies  of  the  enemy  appeared.  Our 
aeroplanes  did  very  good  work  planting  bombs  among  the  men  and 
camels.     They  also  reported  the  main  Turkish  army  at  Er  Rigm. 

On  February  1st  the  main  offensive  against  the  Canal  began.  A 
passage  was  to  be  forced  between  Serapeum  and  Tussum.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  unprotected  by  British  troops  while  the  ground  before  it 
on  the  east  bank  provided  a  favourable  shelter  for  attack.  The  northern 
column  was  to  attack  at  El  Kantara  and  El  Ferdan  to  prevent  rein- 
forcements from  leaving.  The  southern  column  was  ordered  to  make 
a  demonstration  at  Kubri  near  Suez. 

On  February  2nd  the  main  force  reached  the  Canal  and  launched  its 
pontoons  and  rafts  under  cover  of  night.     Suddenly  a  maxim  opened 
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fire  on  them  and  the  Egyptian  mountain  guns  mowed  them  down  as  they 
crowded  the  opening  in  the  bank.  A  torpedo  boat  dashed  in  and 
destroyed  the  pontoon  boats.  At  daybreak  the  Turkish  forces,  covered 
by  artiller>s  advanced  upon  Tussum  and  Serapeum.  Supported  by  the 
warships  and  the  artillery,  Indian  troops  took  the  offensive  and  by  the 
afternoon  of  February  3rd  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  At  Ismailia 
ferry.  El  Kantara,  El  Ferdan,  and  Suez  the  demonstrations  were  easily 
beaten  off.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  the  enemy  withdrew  toward  Katia, 
Djebel  Habeita,  and  Nakhl,  having  lost  900  killed,  650  prisoners  and 
2,000  wounded. 

As  part  of  the  Turkish  army  had  not  been  brought  into  action  a 
second  attack  was  expected.  Our  aeroplane  observers  made  daily 
reconnaissances  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  movements.  On  February  6th 
they  reported  the  main  Turkish  army  to  be  concentrating  at  Djebel 
Habeita  before  Tussum.  To  meet  this  the  British  forces  were  reinforced 
by  troops  from  Cairo.  Then  the  unexpected  happened.  On  the  night  of 
February  6-7 th,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  British  forces  along 
the  Canal,  the  general  retirement  of  the  Turkish  army  began  at  top  speed. 
They  had  crossed  the  desert  with  unexpected  success,  owing  to  the 
organizing  skill  of  their  German  officers  and  had  escaped,  it  is  thought, 
from  a  most  unpleasant  situation  through  the  almost  comic  tactics  of 
their  Turkish  leader,  Djemal  Pasha. 

The  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  greatly  reduced  military  action  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  for  the  next  few  months.  A  small  raiding  party  ap- 
proached the  Canal  in  early  spring,  but  was  driven  off  by  our  patrols, 
who  were  able  to  engage  only  their  rearguard.  By  June  fewer  than 
25,000  Turkish  troops  remained  in  central  and  southern  Syria.  This 
condition  prevailed  until  the  evacuation  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  Allies, 
when  the  Turks  were  free  to  return  to  Syria.  With  the  occupation  of 
Erzerum  by  the  Russians  in  February,  1916,  Turkish  garrisons  in  Syria 
were  once  more  depleted. 

Prior  to  1916  the  British  policy  was  simply  to  guard  the  Canal,  but 
General  Sir  Archibald  Murray  believed  that  the  true  line  of  defence 
should  be  farther  east.  With  this  in  mind  he  began  to  build  a  railway 
to  Katia,  placing  troops  over  it  to  guard  the  construction.  At  the  same 
time  he  acquired  possession  of  the  w^atering  places,  and,  since  thfe  pool 
at  Er  Rigm  was  not  required,  he  emptied  it.  A  pipe  line  was  constructed 
to  supply  water  east  of  the  Canal  as  the  troops  advanced.  The  British 
policy  became  now  an  "offensive-defensive"  one. 

In  April  the  Turks  began  to  move  westward  with  18,000  picked 
troops  prepared  to  offer  opposition  to  the  British  advance  toward  El 
Arish.  They  occupied  Katia  with  5,000  troops  and  aimed,  by  an 
enveloping  movement,   to  cut  the  railway  in   the  rear.     They  were, 
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however,  forced  to  retire.  On  April  22nd,  two  squadrons  of  yeomanry 
moved  to  Oghratina,  seven  miles  east  of  Katia,  but  were  completely 
wiped  out  on  the  following  day.  At  Katia  the  same  fate  befell  the 
British  force,  but  at  Duwedar  the  enemy  failed  to  break  through  after 
repeated  attempts.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  they  began  to  retire,  hotly 
pursued  by  British  airmen.  This  allowed  our  forces  to  reoccupy  Katia 
and  to  rush  the  railway  with  all  speed. 

The  Turkish  army  retained  El  Arish  as  their  base  and  on  July  19th 
began  a  forward  movement  to  Bir-el-Abd  with  9,000  men.  The  British 
allowed  them  to  advance  and  entrench  at  Oghratina  and  Mageibra, 
merely  attempting  to  keep  them  distracted  with  patrol  encounters. 
The  arrival  of  Turkish  reinforcements  on  the  31st  increased  the  enemy 
force  to  about  18,000  men.  On  August  2nd  a  general  attack  was  made 
on  our  lines  which  were  much  in  need  of  reinforcements.  However,  the 
enemy  failed  to  reach  the  railway,  and  after  three  days'  fighting,  their 
offensive  being  clearly  spent,  they  began  to  retire.  They  reached  El 
Arish  on  August  11th  with  their  forces  much  decreased.  Thus  ended  the 
second  "invasion"  of  Egypt. 

General  Murray  was  now  free  to  push  his  offensive  eastward.  By  the 
middle  of  December  the  British  advanced  toward  El  Arish.  The  Turks 
were  surprised,  and  being  unprepared  to  defend  it,  withdrew  to  Magh- 
daba.  Three  days  later,  after  eight  hours'  fighting,  Maghdaba  was  taken 
along  with  1,350  prisoners,  45  officers,  four  mountain  and  three  Krupp 
guns.  On  January  9th,  1917,  Rafa  was  captured  with  1,600  unwounded 
Turkish  regulars.  The  British  "offensive-defensive"  policy  had  now 
become  a  true  offensive.     Not  a  Turk  was  left  in  northern  Syria. 


A  New  Definition. 

A  Chicago  teacher  was  explaining  the  nature  and  form_|of  squares,  cubes,  cylinders 
and  finally  came  to  the  prism.  In  reviewing  the  lesson  next  day  she  again  held  up^a 
prism  for  identification. 

"Now,  children,"  she  said,  "what  is  this?  I  showed  you  a  similar  object  yester- 
day." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  a  hand  shot  up. 

"  Please,  I  know  what  it  is,"  came  from  an  overgrown,  over-aged  boy.  "  It's  a  bride- 
well." 

"A  what?"  gasped  the  teacher, 

"A  big  bridewell,"  repeated  the  boy.  "Yesterday  you  showed  us  a  little  one  and 
said  it  was  a  prison.    This  one  is  the  same,  only  bigger." 

American  School  Board  Journal. 


Teacher:  "  Now,  children,  here's  an  example  in  mental  arithmetic.     How  old  would 
a  person  be  who  was  born  in  1888?" 
Pupil:  "Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?" 


Notes  on  War  Services 

H.   A.   GRAINGER,    B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

The  Army  Service  Corps. — One  item  in  the  success  of  the  British 
soldier  is  his  ration,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  French  have 
copied  it,  and  the  Germans  have  envied  it.  The  effect  of  a  regular  ration 
under  great  tension  has  been  wonderful.  For  this  the  Army  Service 
Corps  deserves  unstinted  praise.  One  great  factor  in  solving  this 
gigantic  task  has  been  the  great  help  of  thousands  of  motor  lorries. 
This  important  work  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  very  varied  service  performed 
by  this  body.  Briefly  the  following  are  some  of  the  various  duties 
assigned :  registry  and  care  of  correspondence,  purchases  of  forage,  bread- 
stuffs,  meat,  groceries,  and  other  field  supplies;  embarkation  and  disem- 
barkation of  troops  and  animals;  and  all  matters  of  transportation. 

Work  of  Drift-Net  Boats. — The  British  are  trawling  for  submarines 
as  they  would  for  fish ;  the  anti-submarine  fleet  employs  between  60,000 
and  70,000  men  and  over  4,000  private  yachts,  whalers,  and  trawlers. 
The  net  used  is  much  like  a  fishing  net,  but  it  is  made  of  piano-wire, 
instead  of  cord.  Its  meshes  are  about  ten  feet  square,  and  it  is  some  900 
feet  long  and  100  feet  deep.  Floats  are  attached  to  the  upper  edge  and 
leaden  sinkers  to  the  lower  to  maintain  it  in  a  vertical  position  like  a  fence. 
One  end  is  made  fast  to  a  heavy  buoy  which  is  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  boats  steam  away  paying  out  as  they  go.  Upwards  of  sixty  trawlers 
have,  on  occasion,  been  linked  together  with  nets  till  they  could  stretch 
from  the  English  to  the  Irish  coast  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Once  a  sub- 
marine is  caught  in  a  net  it  has  small  hope  of  escape,  for  it  is  caught  much 
as  a  fish  is  in  a  gill  net. 

Aeroplanes  scout  for  submarines,  which  they  can  detect  at  very 
considerable  depths  by  the  disturbance  the  submersible  produces  on  the 
regularity  of  the  surface  wave.  The  pilot  is  able  to  view  a  very  large 
expanse  of  surface.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  ripple  of  an  undersea 
craft  he  signals  the  nearest  patrol  boat,  and  the  latter  proceeds  to  lower 
a  net  in  front  of  the  submarine.  Being  blind,  when  submerged,  the  crew 
do  not  know  their  presence  has  been  detected  till  they  poke  the  nose  of 
the  submarine  into  the  net.  By  Morse  code,  signals  are  sent  the  trapped 
boat  to  come  up  or  be  blown  up.  One  of  the  astonishing  things  in  the 
whole  crusade  is  the  number  of  boats  and  crews  that  have  been  captured 
"alive". 
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The  Motorcycle  in  War. — The  work  of  the  mounted  courier  in  past 
wars  is  being  done  now  by  the  much  more  efficient  motor  cyclists.  They 
carry  messages  between  one  end  of  a  column  and  the  other.  They  act  as 
police  on  the  roads  behind  the  battle  line.  They  serve  as  guides  for 
motor  trucks  and  serve  as  scouts  for  automobile  convoys,  examining  the 
roads  to  see  that  the  bridges  are  in  good  condition  and  that  there  are  no 
impassable  barriers.  They  even  do  much  reconnoitering  which  was 
formerly  done  by  the  cavalry  only.  In  all  such  work  their  enormous 
speed  as  compared  with  that  of  a  horse  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  they  cannot  run  freely  across  country  or  over 
roads  that  are  in  very  bad  repair  or  obstructed  by  fallen  trees  or  telegraph 
poles.  The  side-car  has  already  proved  of  inestimable  value  for  military 
purposes.  The  French  use  it  for  a  unique  purpose;  the  scout  carries  a 
dog  which  he  uses  to  send  a  message  back  to  headquarters,  while  he 
proceeds  onward.  Machine-guns  are  now  mounted  in  the  sidecar  and 
operated  while  the  car  is  in  motion.  Not  the  least  important  use  is  as  an 
ambulance.  Its  extreme  mobility — it  can  turn  in  nine  feet,  as  compared 
with  thirty-six  feet  for  a  motor  ambulance — has  given  to  it  a  work  that 
cannot  be  done  so  well  by  any  other  vehicle.  It  is  much  less  likely  to 
become  bogged  and,  if  it  should,  the  two  in  charge  would  be  quite  equal 
to  freeing  it.  Lastly,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  operate  as  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  has  been  obtained  as  compared 
with  twelve  or  seventeen  for  the  motor  ambulance.  These  troops  have 
been  employed  in  home  defence  for  patrolling  the  coast.  In  case  of  an 
invasion  it  would  be  their  duty  to  obtain  and  rapidly  transmit  informa- 
tion as  to  landings,  the  enemy's  strength  and  disposition.  In  addition 
they  would  be  expected  to  prevent  the  landing  or  harass  and  delay  him 
when  he  was  landing. 


It  was  at  a  concert  in  the  village  school  house.  The  budding  soprano  before  she 
began  to  sing  apologized  for  her  cold.  Then  she  started :  "  I'll  hang  my  harp  on  a  willow 
tree-e — ahum — on  a  willow  tree-e-e — oh — ".  Her  voice  broke  on  the  high  note  each 
time.  Then  a  voice  came  from  the  back  of  the  hall:  "Say,  Liz,  you'd  better  hang  it  on 
a  lower  branch." 


The  grammar  school  Principal  went  from  room  to  room  explaining  what  to  do  in 
case  of  fire.  The  pupils  listened  with  respectful  attention  until  he  came  to  his  final 
instructions,  then  smiles  and  giggles  disturbed  the  Principal's  serenity.  "Above  all 
things,"  he  said,  "if  your  clothing  catches  fire,  remain  cool." 


Not  long  since  a  supply  of  new  books  was  received  at  one  of  the  branch  public 
libraries.  Among  them  was  "The  Fugitive  Blacksmith."  When  one  of  a  group  of 
eighth  grade  school-boys  spied  this  book  he  dryly  remarked:  "I'll  bet  that  fellow 
bellowed  when  he  got  caught." 


In  the  Classroom 

FREDERICK   H.    SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

Fractions — Practical  Application  of  Previous  Lessons. 

(NOTB. — The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups,  ranging  from  pupils  of  lowest  rank  in  Group  I. 
to  those  of  highest  rank  in  Group  III.) 

Group  I.  went  to  the  board. 

"What  part  of  a  foot  is  6  inches"? 

The  pupils  understood  that  the  answer  to  this  statement  was  to 
be  expressed  in  writing,  and  that,  as  it  was  a  "new  lesson",  the  best 
statement  would  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  for  permanent  use. 

When  all  the  pupils  of  the  group  had  made  a  written  statement,  the 
teacher  turned  to  the  pupils  of  Groups  II.  and  III.  and  asked  whose 
statement  was  the  best.  The  class  decided  in  favour  of  Nathan's  answer, 
which  read,  6  in.  =  i  ft. 

This  form  of  dictation  was  continued  until  the  pupils  had  correctly- 
written  the  following:  3  in.  =  i  ft. ;  9  in.  =  f  ft. ;  18  in.  =  l\  ft. ;  30  in.  =  2 J  ft. 
45in.  =  3Jft.;81in.  =  6Jft. 

"Now  for  four  hard  ones'\    100  in.= ft.;   110in.=  ....    ft.; 

l\\n.=  ....  ft.;49i  in.= ft.     " 

"Time  is  up".  Only  one  pupil  of  the  group  of  eleven  had  secured 
all  the  correct  results. 

Group  II.  went  to  the  board. 

Remembering  the  form  used  by  Group  I.  they  readily  responded  to 
the  teacher's  dictation,  until  they  had  written :  18  in.  =  ^  yd;  9  in.  =  \  yd. ; 
4i  in.  =  i  yd. ;  45  in.  =  liyds. ;  90  in.  =  2\  yds. ;  40|  in.  =  1|  yds. 

"Now  for  four  hard  ones''.  2\  in.=  .  .  .  .  yds.;  117  in.=  .  .  .  .  yds.; 
360  in.  =  .  .  .  .  yds. ;  364^  in.  =  .  .  .  .  yds. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  a  teacher  than  to  observe  the 
zealous  efforts  of  a  group  of  pupils  when  their  work  is  presented  in  a 
form  that  appeals  to  the  "play  the  game"  instinct  that  is  implanted  so 
deeply  in  the  human  heart,  especially  evident  in  the  activities  of  the 
child.  How  the  bright  eyes  shine  when  a  correct  solution  is  obtained 
to  these  "hard"  problems!  The  effect  of  such  a  sensation  cannot  be 
estimated  by  any  pedagogical  measure.  It  is  a  matter  of  Heart  and 
Sout. 

Group  III.  went  to  the  board. 

"What  subject  shall  we  use"? 

"Ounces  and  pounds",  said  one  little  girl. 

"How  many  wish  ounces  and  pounds"? 

Up  went  every  hand. 
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When  completed,  the  work  of  Group  III.  was  thus  expressed:— 
8  oz.  =  i  lb.;  2  oz.  =  i  lb.;  6  oz.  =  |lb.;  15  oz.=  IHb.;  30oz.  =  lHbs.; 
100oz.  =  6ilbs. 

"Now  for  six  hard  ones'':  \  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lb.;  IJ  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lb.; 
2J  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lb. ;  160  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lbs. ;  322  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lb. ;  81  oz.  =  .  .  .  .  lbs. 

These  problems  aroused  the  most  eager  mental  activity  on  the  part 
of  every  pupil  of  the  class;  but  no  one  secured  the  correct  answers  to  all. 

"Those  are  too  hard,  I  am  afraid",  said  the  teacher;  "we'll  try  them 
again  some  other  day". 

Thus  the  lesson  ended  with  curiosity  at  its  maximum  intensity. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  next  lesson  was  anticipated  with  eager  interest. 

So  many  of  our  lessons  satiate  curiosity  at  its  very  inception  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  close  a  lesson  under  the 
above  conditions.  Such  conditions  might  exist  more  frequently  if  the 
teachers  could  curb  their  natural  inclination  to  "teach",  "tell"  and 
"explain". 

Question  more  and  teach  less  would  he  a  good  motto  for  us  all. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Federation  oj  Canada  1867-igiy.  Price  50  cents.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  A  book  "wet  from  the  press "  arrives  at  the  office  of  The  School  just  as  the 
last  number  of  our  fifth  year  reaches  page-proof  stage.  The  phrase  "wet  from  the 
press"  is  almost  literally  true  for  our  copy  is  "naked  and  unashamed",  not  even  boast- 
ing, as  yet,  the  cover  of  a  paper  binding.  But  the  importance  of  its  message  is  such 
that  we  feel  our  readers  ought  to  know  of  it  before  September,  although  the  time  and  the 
space  at  our  disposal  preclude  an  extended  review.  It  is  called  The  Federation  0}  Canada 
1867-1Q17,  and  consists  of  four  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  March 
1917,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Federation.  It  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Although  Federal  Canada  reaches 
her  jubilee  in  such  world-stirring  times,  the  event  is  of  such  importance  that  it  would 
be  more  than  foolish  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  Our  thoughts,  perhaps,  are  more  con- 
stantly directed  to  Vimy  Ridge  and  1917  than  to  Quebec  and  1864,  yet  the  two  events 
are  indissolubly  connected  and  the  bond  between  them  will  become  clearer  as  time 
provides  the  perspective.  We  welcome,  therefore,  these  excellent  essays.  All  are  well 
written,  all  are  sane  and  authoritative,  all  are  inspiring.  Professor  Wrong  writes  of 
"The  Creation  of  the  Federal  System  in  Canada",  Sir  John  Willison  of  "Some  Political 
Leaders  in  Canadian  Federation",  Dr.  Z.  A.  Lash  of  "The  Working  of  Federal  Institu- 
tions in  Canada",  and  President  Falconer  of  "The  Quality  of  Canadian  Life".  Con- 
sidering the  genesis  of  the  book  there  is  remarkably  little  overlapping  in  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with,  and  even  where  such  occurs  the  treatments  are  so  different  that  they 
add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  merits  of  the  volume.  A  mistake  in  grammar  on 
page  40  and  a  misprint  on  page  127  are  the  only  textual  blemishes  discoverable  on  a 
hurried  reading.  The  index  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  fuller.  It  is  a  book 
which  can  be  heartily  commended  to  all,  especially  teachers.  p.  s. 


Primary  Department 

Geographical  Nature  Study 

EDITH   V.    PHILLIPS,    B.A. 
Normal     Model    School,     Toronto 

THE  course  of  Geographical  Nature  Study  for  Form  I  has  been 
practically  covered.  During  June,  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to 
anticipate  what  parts  of  the  year's  work  could  be  emphasized  and 
made  more  vivid  in  the  child's  consciousness,  thereby  ensuring  a  correct 
idea  and  increasing  his  ability  to  interpret  things  beyond  his  horizon 
by  means  of  an  intelligent  connection  with  his  surroundings.  Several 
subjects  are  suggested,  some  of  which  might  be  worked  out  in  each  school. 

1.  The  continued  observational  story  of  the  "class"  tree  will  show 
the  concentrated  energies  of  Nature  on  the  foliage. 

2.  A  summer  weather  chart  will  be  kept  and  compared  with  the  others 
of  the  year.  By  means  of  a  shadow  stick,  by  reports  from  newspapers, 
and  by  the  games  children  play  and  the  clothes  they  wear,  it  will  be  seen 
that  summer  is  a  season  different  from  the  others. 

3.  The  preceding  study  of  long  days  and  greater  warmth  will  suggest 
the  reason  that  summer  is  the  season  of  growth  in  the  garden. 

4.  Those  who  are  at  work  in  the  home  garden  early  in  the  morning 
will  observe  the  presence  of  dew  on  even  the  littlest  blades  of  grass. 
This  form  of  water,  a  mysterious  factor  in  Nature's  law,  will  be  explained 
only  partially.  Notice  may  be  taken  of  the  objects  on  which  dew  is 
found,  and  that  rocks,  which  could  not  be  benefited  by  its  moisture,  are 
not  visited  by  the  Dew  Fairy.  Have  them  compare  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  dew  on  the  grass  and  flowers  after  a  clear  night  and  after  a 
cloudy  night.  In  connection  with  the  weather  study,  where  a  ther- 
mometer is  used,  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  on  some  occasion  when  the 
dew  appeared  to  be  very  white. 

5.  How  birds,  worms,  bees,  butterflies,  etc.,  work  for  man.  Many 
children  have  the  idea  that  man,  alone,  ploughs  the  soil,  plants  the  seeds 
and  works  for  his  abundant  harvest.  If  he  has  helpers,  what  protection 
should  he  give  them? 

6.  To  deepen  the  appreciation,  endeavour  to  have  the  class  visit 
places  suggested  in  suitable  literature  selections,  e.g.: 

"South  winds  jostle  them, 
Bumble-bees  come. 
Hover,  hesitate. 
Drink,  and  are  gone". 
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"Clovers"— Helena  L.  Jelliffe,  First  Golden  Rule  Book. 
"The  Daisies"— First  Golden  Rule  Book. 
"Dandelions" — Helen  Gray  Cone. 

7.  As  a  review  of  different  industries  mentioned  during  the  year, 
lists  could  be  made  of  the  source  of  many  of  the  articles  we  wear,  and 
those  found  in  the  schoolroom.  In  some  cases,  local  manufacturers 
could  be  named. 

8.  Where  children  have  extensive  holiday  plans,  use  may  be  made  of 
any  information  they  have  in  the  shape  of  railway  folders,  boat  routes, 
etc.  The  teacher  might  add  interest  to  the  vacation  by  innumerable 
suggestions.  In  this  way,  as  the  environment  of  the  child  is  enlarged, 
better  preparation  is  made  for  studying  beyond  the  home  in  the  work  of 
Form  II. 

In  conclusion,  the  poem  which  follows  seems  to  summarize  effectively 
the  problem  of  a  teacher  of  Geographical  Nature  Study. 

There  certain^  will  come  a  day 
As  men  become  simple  and  wise, 
When  schools  will  put  their  books  away 
Till  they  train  the  hands  and  the  eyes; 
Then  the  school  from  the  heart  will  say 
In  love  of  the  winds  and  the  skies: 


I  teach 

The  earth  and  soil 
To  them  that  toil, 
The  hill  and  fen 
To  common  men 
That  live  just  here; 


The  plants  that  grow, 
The  winds  that  blow, 
The  streams  that  run. 
In  rain  and  sun 
Th  oughout  the  year; 


And  then  I  lead 
Through  wood  and  mead, 
By  bench  and  rod 
Out  unto  God: 
With  love  and  cheer 
I  teach. 


Primary  Studies  in  English 

ISABELLE   RICHARDSON 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 


Lesson — Group  X. 
Section  1.     Fundamental  Principles. 
(Continued  from  May  number.) 

Stage  IV. — The  method  of  procedure  outlined  in  the  first  three 
stages  is  based  on  the  principle  that  "just  as  the  child's  language  is 
built  up  by  the  understanding  and  use,  first  of  single  words,  then  phrases, 
then  complete-  sentences,  then  several  sentences  with  related  ideas  until 
at  last  he  can  combine  his  thoughts  and  express  them  as  a  complete  whole, 
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so,  by  following  the  structure  of  the  language  in  the  same  general  order 
the  child's  power  to  form  clear  mental  images  may  be  trained  until  at  last 
through  command  of  the  succession  of  varying  mental  images  produced 
by  the  language,  he  is  able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  thinking  a  clear  concept 
of  the  ideas  of  the  language  he  has  read". 

Having  acquired  power  to  abstract  ideas  the  child  must  now  be  taught 
to  separate  important  facts  from  unimportant  details  and  to  express 
the  main  facts  in  concise  sentences.  In  the  previous  stages  the  material 
was  furnished  by  Nature  topics,  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  single  para- 
graphs respectively.  Fables  are  now  introduced.  They  are  brief,  full 
of  action,  and  expressed  in  terse  English.  Stories  of  good  deeds,  anec- 
dotes of  well-known  characters  of  history,  happenings  from  real  life, 
Nature  stories  and  myths  are  also  excellent  for  use  at  this  period  of 
advancement.  The  teacher  may  re-write  some  of  these  stories  substi- 
tuting concrete  words  for  abstract  ones  and  omitting  prolonged  bits  of 
description  or  conversation. 

Step  1. — Lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that,  in  reproduction,  the  length 
of  a  story  is  immaterial  so  long  as  it  contains  all  the  important  points. 
Read  to  the  class  a  number  of  different  versions  of  a  selected  fable.  The 
children  will  readily  see  that  there  are  a  few  well-defined  points  that 
are  found  in  every  version  of  the  story  while  the  other  points  greatly 
differ  or  are  entirely  omitted.  For  example,  read  with  the  class  the 
story  of  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow  found  in  the  Ontario  First  Reader. 
Shorter  versions  may  then  be  read,  the  shortest,  which  contains  but  the 
bald  facts,  being  presented  last.  The  following  version  is  adapted  from 
Tappan's  Folk  Stories  and  Fables: 

"A  dog  was  crossing  a  stream  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in  his  mouth. 
He  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  piece  in  the  water.  He  dropped  what 
he  had  to  catch  at  what  was  a  shadow,  and  lost  both  ". 

Show  that  these  statements  are  the  story  written  in  the  fewest 
possible  words. 

Tell  the  children  that  this  story  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a 
slave  named  JEsop  who  is  thought  to  have  lived  about  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago.  During  these  years  the  fable  has  been  told  with 
many  variations  and  in  many  languages  but  the  facts  stated  in  the  above 
short  story  remain  unchanged  in  every  version. 

Step  2. — Through  comparison  of  the  bald  statements  of  the  shortest 
version  of  a  story  with  the  "dressed"  statements  of  the  longer  versions, 
lead  the  pupils  to  discover  how  a  story  is  built  up. 

Step  3. — Select  a  fable  with  not  more  than  three  clearly  defined 
points.  Write  these  points  in  the  form  of  statements  on  the  board. 
The  pupils  are  now  given  practice  in  "dressing"  each  statement,  that  is 
placing  round  it  groups  of  words  giving  minor  details.     These  word- 
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groups  may  be  brought  out  by  questioning  and  placed  in  the  statement 
in  proper  form.  For  example,  looking  at  the  statement,  *A  lion  lay 
asleep',  the  child  will  naturally  wish  to  know  when  and  where  the  lion 
lay  asleep;  his  size,  disposition,  etc.  The  teacher  then  suggests  that  the 
pupils  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  supply  these 
details  themselves.  Word-groups  similar  to  the  following  will  be 
suggested  by  the  pupils:  (time-groups)  one  summer  day,  one  hot  after- 
noon, etc. ;  (place-groups)  in  a  forest,  in  his  den,  under  the  boughs  of  a 
shady  tree.  The  suggested  words  and  word-groups  are  written  on  the 
board,  their  trueness  to  nature  discussed,  and  the  best  selected.  The 
children  will  notice  that  the  time-group  is  frequently  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  story.  The  former  bald  statement  is  now  "dressed"  and 
reads  somewhat  as  follows:  One  summer  day  a  great  lion  lay  asleep  under 
the  boughs  of  a  shady  tree  in  the  forest. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  statements  may  be  amplified  not  only  by 
word-groups  and  single  descriptive  words  but  by  complete  sentences. 
The  statement,  'The  mouse  begged  for  his  life ',  will  call  forth  the  question 
"What  did  the  mouse  say"?  The  conversation  implied  in  the  word 
begged  may  then  be  developed,  several  sentences  being  added  to  the 
story.  The  implied  conversation  allows  some  play  for  the  constructive 
imagination  and  the  pupils  find  it  interesting  to  compare  their  own 
stories  with  the  various  versions  found  in  books. 

From  the  picture-story  proceed  to  a  simple  story-poem  such  as 
My  Little  Doll  by  Charles  Kingsley  {Ontario  First  Reader).  Place  on 
the  board  the  main  statements  of  the  story  and  lead  the  pupils  to  lengthen 
each  statement  by  supplying  the  details  given  in  the  poem. 

Short  anecdotes,  etc.,  in  which  the  details  are  implied  may  be  given  to 
senior  classes.  Through  vivid  imagining  of  the  situation  the  implied 
details  are  discovered  and  are  placed  in  the  outline. 

"Let  the  teacher  give  out  every  day  as  an  exercise  the  writing  of  two 
sentences : 

(i)  One  recording  something  that  the  child  has  seen  and  observed 
during  the  day. 

(ii)  Another  that  he  reproduces  from  memory;  and  this  should  be  a 
clear  but  striking  sentence  from  his  reading-book". 

(The  Greeks  had  a  saying:  Memory  is  the  Mother  of  the  Muses.) 

These  sentences  should  embody  illustrations  of  all  the  technical  work 
prescribed  in  the  course  for  this  Form. 

Original  composition  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  teacher  must  discriminate  sharply  between 
"reproduction"  and  "original  composition".  When  a  child  expresses, 
through  any  medium,  the  thought  he  has  obtained  by  listening  to  a 
story,  reading  from  a  book,  or  observing  and  interpreting  a  picture,  he  is 
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expressing,  not  his  own  thought  but  the  idea  of  others,  and  to  do  this  his 
great  need  is  realizing  imagination.     This  is  Reproduction. 

Self-expression  necessitates  the  use  of  constructive  imagination. 
The  extent  to  which  the  constructive  imagination  is  used  determines  the 
degree  to  which  the  composition  is  "original". 

Step  4. — In  reproduction  of  stories  from  outline  statements,  pupils 
find  and  supply  the  stated  or  implied  details.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
next  step  in  which  the  story  is  condensed  by  finding  and  eliminating 
details.  The  pupils  soon  are  able  to  select  the  main  thoughts  and  to 
express  them  in  simple  statements. 

Connection  of  statements  is  easily  taught.  Read  aloud  a  story  told 
in  unconnected  statements,  and  then  read  a  version  of  the  same  story  in 
which  the  statements  are  combined.  The  children  are  asked  to  select 
the  one  which  "sounds  well" — that  is,  has  a  rhythm  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  f'or  example,  compare  the  stiff  statements  quoted 
in  Step  1  with  the  following  version : — 

"As  a  dog  was  crossing  a  stream  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in  his  mouth, 
he  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  smaller  piece  in  the  water;  so  he  dropped  what  he 
had,  to  catch  at  what"  was  a  shadow,  and  lost  both  ". 

The  connecting  words  "as"  and  "so"  are  readily  selected.  Through 
study  of  different  stories  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  a  stock  of 
words  which  give  movement  and  ease  to  the  connected  narrative. 

The  exercises  outlined  in  Steps  3  and  4  give  to  the  child  in  a  natural 
way  much  practice  in  varying  the  beginnings  of  sentences,  and  expressing 
the  same  idea  in  various  ways.  The  pupil  learns  that  the  word  and  is 
placed  within  the  sentence,  very  rarely  at  the  beginning.  Incidentally 
the  ear  is  trained  to  appreciate  correct  sentence  structure.  These  things 
cannot  be  taught  in  mechanical,  unrelated  lessons.  They  must  be 
presented  when  the  mental  development  of  the  child  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  these  word-forms  to  express  thought. 

Step  5. — The  essential  in  this  step  is  well-directed  practice.  A 
suitable  lesson  from  the  reader  is  assigned.  The  pupil  silently  reads  the 
lesson,  selects  the  main  points,  writes  them  in  the  form  of  statements, 
connects  the  statements  if  necessary,  and  presents  a  condensed  story 
expressed  in  good  English. 

If,  in  the  lower  grades,  definite,  related  lessons  in  mental  picturing 
and  concise  expression  are  presented  analytically  from  the  thought 
point  of  view  and  synthetically  from  the  viewpoint  of  expression,  the 
pupils  will  have  a  foundation  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the 
higher  classes.  Ability  to  grasp  thought  is  the  most  important  qualifi- 
cation for  the  successful  study  of  grammar  and  composition;  power  of 
discrimination  and  memorization  through  visualization  gives  power  to 
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grasp  the  facts  best  worth  remembering  in  geography  and  history;  while 
the  mental  development  gained  will  give  a  basis  for  successful  work  in 
studies  of  any  type. 

Section  2.     Seat-Work. 

I.  For  the  Teacher:  A  Suggestion. 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I'm  mad.  I  must  do  something  so  I  am  writing  you  a  letter.  My 
Uncle  Reginald  gave  me  a  tin  horse  Christmas  that  would  walk  when  he 
was  wound  up  like  a  clock  with  a  key.  I  could  hear  things  buzzing 
inside  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  he  worked  so  I  took  him  to  pieces  and  he 
didn't  work  any  more.  Mother  scolded  me.  Father  whipped  me. 
Uncle  Reginald  called  me  a  naughty,  wicked,  destructive  hoodlum. 
Was  I  one?  Why  do  folks  give  little  boys  things  to  make  them  do  wrong 
things?  Yesterday  was  my  birthday.  I  got  a  present  from  my  teacher 
of  Something-To-Do  so  I  can  put  things  together  and  make  things 
instead  of  tearing  things  to  pieces.  If  Uncle  Reginald  had  only  sent  me 
that  instead  of  the  clock  horse  mebby  they'd  think  I  am  a  good  boy,  like 
I  really  am  inside. 

Hoping  you  are  the  same, 

Richard  Breckenridge  Lee. 
(Taken  from  Something-To-Do.) . 

II.  For  the  Pupils:  Something  to  Do. 

Basis  of  Work:  The  Dog  in  the  Manger,     (Ontario  Primer,  p.  42). 

1.  Something  to  look  at:  The  picture. 

2.  Something  to  read:  (a)  The  story  in  the  reader;  (b)  The  following 
story:  "A  dog  made  his  bed  in  a  manger  where  he  neither  ate  the  hay 
himself  nor  let  the  ox  eat  it  who  could". 

3.  Something  to  copy:  (a)  The  words  that  name  the  objects  in  the 
picture,     (b)  The  short  story  in  2. 

4.  Something  to  construct:  (a)  New  sentences  by  re-arranging  the 
words  of  the  text.     (6)  Statements  suggested  by  the  picture. 

5.  Something  to  build  up :  A  story  from  the  following  statements: 

A  dog  growled  at  an  ox. 

The  ox  exclaimed,  " " ! 

(a)  Add  to  the  first  statement  word-groups  telling  time  and  cause. 

(b)  Fill  the  blank  in  the  second  statement. 

6.  Something  to  answer:  The  questions  on  page  4,  Ontario  Public 
School  Composition.     (Questions  based  on  this  lesson). 

7.  Something  to  make :  See  Educative  Handwork  in  this  issue. 
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8.  Something  to  memorize: 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June, 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth,  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  and  see  it  glisten." 

' '  We  may  shut  our  eyes 

But  we  cannot  help  knowing 

That  skies  are  blue 

And  the  grass  is  growing." 

''Nor  what  we  give  hut  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift,  without  the  giver  is  tare.'' 


Educative  Handwork 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

I  was  glad  that  day, 
The  June  was  in  me! 

— Mrs.  Browning. 

THE  circus  will  be  the  event  of  the  month.  The  excitement  through- 
out the  child-world  runs  high  when  it  is  announced  that  "the 
circus  is  coming".  The  circus  furnishes  a  source  for  plenty  of 
useful  information.  Our  language  lessons  may  be  based  on  the  talks 
on  circus  animals.  Pictures  of  these  animals  may  be  shown  and  then  the 
modelling  in  plasticine  makes  the  work  definite  and  interesting  to  the 
tiniest  child.  Rosa  Bonheur's  famous  animal  pictures  may  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  animal  study. 

The  elephant,  clown,  tiger  and  bear  may  be  traced  and  cut  out  from 
patterns.  These  patterns  may  be  obtained  by  tracing  over  the  pictures 
usually  found  in  a  child's  picture  book. 

To  make  a  ticket  office  for  the  circus  make  an  oblong  box.  Allow  the 
middle  flap  of  one  of  the  ends  to  turn  out  and  the  two  side  flaps  to  stand 
straight  up.  For  an  animal  cart  make  the  oblong  box:  cut  slits  in  the 
long  sides  and  paste  an  extra  top  and  bottom  to  strengthen  the  box. 
Four  wheels  and  a  tongue  may  be  attached  by  paper  fasteners.  Inside 
the  box,  place  one  of  the  paper  animals.  A  spool  box  or  its  cover  may 
have  strips  pasted  on  and  used  for  an  animal  waggon. 

To  make  the  animals  stand,  cut  duplicate  legs  and  fasten  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  bodies.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  animals  in  the  sand  table 
paste  a  toothpick  on  the  back  of  the  legs. 
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The  animals  may  be  coloured  with  crayola.  Colour  the  elephant  a 
dark  gray,  the  horse  a  brown  or  black,  the  giraffe  a  yellowish  brown, 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  and  the  monkey  a  brown  with  a  red  suit. 
The  band  and  animal  waggons  are  red  with  yellow  wheels. 

Posters  advertising  the  circus  and  sign  posts  directing  to  the  place 
where  certain  attractions  are  to  be  found  may  form  the  basis  of  a  few 
drawing  lessons. 

Another  way  to  make  animals  that  will  stand  is  to  trace  the  outline 
of  an  animal  on  the  lower  half  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Cut  out  the  top  of  the 
head  of  the  animal  before  folding  the  upper  half  backward.  Cut  the  rest 
of  the  outline  with  two  thicknesses  of  paper  together  so  that  the  two  parts 
will  be  connected.  Leave  parts  of  the  back  uncut.  When  the  cutting 
is  finished,  paste  the  two  heads  and  two  tails  together,  spread  the  feet 
a  little  and  lo!  the  animal  stands. 

Something  to  Do. — As  the  term  nears  the  end  and  the  days  become 
warm  the  little  ones  find  the  hours  long.  They  look  with  longing  eyes 
on  the  outdoor  world  and  would  fain  give  up  their  books.  To  gain 
interest,  and  give  joy  to  them,  vary  the  work  by  trying  some  of  the* 
following.  You  wall  be  amply  repaid  by  the  delight  and  satisfaction 
shown  by  the  children. 

1.  Illustrate  nonsense  verses.  They  allow  a  chance  to  laugh  and 
enjoy  oneself,  e.g.: 

"Oh,  the  doggie  and  the  froggie  and  the  pig! 

They  said,  'Oh  we  will  dance  a  friendly  jig 

By  the  pale  moon's  light, 

We  will  dance  all  night. 

With  a  jiggy-jig,  jiggetty-jig'  "! 

2.  Peanut  animals. — Select  peanuts  that  have  the  stems  remaining 
on  them.  The  stem  will  represent  the  tail.  If  the  stemmed  peanut 
is  not  available  insert  through  a  pin  hole  a  short  piece  of  string.  Insert 
half  a  toothpick  in  pin  holes,  that  have  been  pricked  at  suitable  places, 
for  legs.  Paste  or  insert  a  corner  of  a  small  piece  of  paper  into  a  pin  hole 
for  ears.  Two  pinheads  form  the  bright  eyes  of  these  little  animals 
which  may  be  named  mice,  pigs,  etc.,  according  to  the  size  and  angles 
of  their  ears  and  tails. 

3.  Pretty  butterflies  are  fashioned  by  using  tissue  paper  and  doll's 
clothespins.  Cut  the  tissue  paper  double  and  about  six  by  four  inches. 
Use  a  little  ink  to  decorate.  Shove  the  tissue  paper  into  the  slit  of  the 
small  clothespin.     It  ruffles  as  it  goes  in. 

4.  Clothes  pin  dolls. — Clothes  pins  and  cr^pe  paper  make  dainty 
little  dolls  with  fluffy  skirts  and  poke  bonnets. 
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5.  Shoe  laces  sewn  round  and  round  with  bright  zephyr  or  silk  make 
pretty  rugs  for  the  doll's  house. 

6.  Cotton  batting  pasted  on  a  cardboard  sheep  makes  a  "really 
woolly"  sheep. 

7.  Bits  of  soft  leather  or  the  upper  part  of  old  kid  gloves,  when 
pressed  and  nicked  at  the  edges,  form  the  top  for  a  pen-wiper. 

8.  Tinfoil  dishes  are  pretty  and  so  easy  to  make.  Save  the  tinfoil 
from  candy,  chocolate,  yeast  and  cream  cheese.  To  make  a  bowl  cut  a 
one  inch  circle  of  tinfoil.  Lay  it  in  the  left  hand  and  press  into  shape 
with  a  finger  or  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Saucers  and  plates  may  be 
made  by  binding  up  the  edges  of  circles.  To  make  a  tumbler  or  cup 
wrap  a  straight  strip  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  around  the 
finger  into  a  cylindrical  shape.     Fold  some  of  it  over  to  form  the  bottom. 

9.  A  raisin  with  a  stem  and  five  cloves  makes  a  funny  little  turtle. 
Use  a  whole  clove  for  the  head  and  four  with  the  buds  broken  off  for 
claws.     If  you  use  a  date,  by  child  magic  it  is  changed  into  an  elephant. 

10.  A  wishbone  doll  is  an  amusing  thing  to  make.  Mark  the  features 
and  hair  on  the  end  of  the  wishbone.  Tie  on  a  toothpick  for  arms  and 
dress  in  cr^pe  paper. 

IL  Cork  chairs  are  easy  to  make.  Stick  common  pins  into  a  flat  cork 
for  the  legs.  For  the  back,  stick  a  row  of  pins  into  the  cork  slanting 
them  a  little.     Weave  some  wool  about  the  pins  until  the  top  is  reached. 

12.  To  make  a  square  of  trees  take  a  square  of  drawing  paper.  Fold 
the  diameter  and  fold  the  edges  in  until  they  touch  the  diameter.  Draw 
a  tree  and  some  grass  on  one  section  on  one  side.  Cut  the  four  sections 
together,  open  and  tie  together.  < 

13.  Cut  flowers  from  a  catalogue,  paste  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Under- 
neath write  sentences,  questions  or  a  story  about  the  flower.  Vegetable 
pictures  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

14.  Distribute  some  of  the  Augsburg  sets  of  drawing  cards  of  the 
little  men,  dogs  and  cats.  Let  the  children  copy  them  and  then  write 
sentences  about  the  drawing. 

15.  Ask  them  to  bring  all  the  white  clovers  they  can.  Let  them 
make  a  clover  chain.  The  tiniest  child  could  tie  a  little  loop  in  the  end 
of  a  stem,  making  a  needle's  eye.  Pull  another  stem  through  it  like  a 
beautiful  green  thread  with  the  blossom  for  a  knot  and  so  on  and  on ! 

16.  A  Soap  Bubble  Party  with  straws  for  each  will  cause  more  noise 
than  usual,  but  the  ripples  of  laughter  and  the  joyous  delight  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  happy  hearts.  To  secure  good  results  in  colouring  and 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  having  the  colours  fairly  scrubbed  in,  let  the 
children  see  the  delicate  colours  in  the  dainty  soap  bubbles.     Then  paint 
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it  by  taking  a  little  blue  on  one  side  and  turning  the  paper  around; 
paint  the  other  half  of  the  bubble  yellow.  The  blue  and  the  yellow 
running  together  make  a  delicate  green.     Use  very  little  of  the  paint. 

Correlation. — In  Primary  Studies  in  English  the  fable  "The  Dog 
and  the  Manger"  is  studied.  The  dog  and  the  ox  may  be  cut  out  so  that 
they  will  stand.  A  barn  and  a  manger  may  be  made  from  the  square 
and  oblong  boxes.  The  pail  in  the  corner  may  be  made  from  a  circle 
and  a  straight  piece  of  paper  pasted  together.  A  poster,  illustrating 
the  ox  working  in  the  field,  may  be  made.  The  Primer  picture,  page  42, 
worked  out  in  plasticine  is  effective. 

Recreation. — ^The  circus  animals-may  be  imitated. 

Dancing  bear. — To  two-step  music  have  the  children  slide,  with  the 
sliding  step,  around  in  a  circle.  To  imitate  the  bear  further  have  their 
hands  held  up  like  forepaws,  and  heads  wagging  from  side  to  side. 

Elephants  in  a  circus  parade. — To  slow  march  music,  have  the 
children  march  bending  their  bodies  forward  and  their  arms  together 
to  form  the  trunk  which  is  swung  from  side  to  side. 

Kangaroos. — Bend  the  hands  up  to  the  chest  like  forepaws.  From 
the  squatting  position  take  long  leaps  forward. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism  by  John  D.  Hunt,  clerk  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Alberta.  Price  31-00.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Emphatically,  this 
book  is  needed  at  this  time.  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Average  Citizen  (is 
this  the  cognomen  of  many  of  us?)  who  grumbles  about  his  taxes,  about  the  incom- 
petence of  governments,  about  the  omissions  and  commissions  of  all  those  in  authority 
and  who  takes  no  steps  of  any  kind  to  remedy  these  evils,  who,  perhaps,  will  not  undertake 
the  inconvenient  task  of  polling  his  vote.  Mr.  Hunt's  book  is  the  product  of  the 
experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Western  Canada  in  close  connection  with  public  life. 
He  has  become  convinced  that  the  standard  of  citizenship  can  be  raised  if  the  young  are 
taught  the  principles  of  popular  government  and  are  trained  to  use  these  principles  in 
their  local  communities.  As  a  result  of  war  conditions  "selfishness  and  satiation  have 
given  way  to  service  and  sacrifice  and  these  immortal  attributes,  lighted  by  the  divine 
fire,  reveal  to  us  the  dawn  of  a  new  patriotism."  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer, 
every  teacher  in  the  Dominion  should  read  this  book,  should  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
pass  on  its  teachings  to  the  children  in  the  schools.  The  end  of  the  war  will  bring 
tremendous  problems.  As  teachers  and  as  citizens  we  must  try  to  understand,  among 
many  other  things,  our  responsibility  to  the  foreign  settlers.  Too  often  we  "fear  to 
advance,  not  knowing  the  road,  or  take  the  wrong  turn  at  most  important  points." 
The  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism  is  adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges;  it  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  men  and  women  who  hold  the  franchise;  it  is  valuable  as  a  handbook  in 
connection  with  literary  societies,  farmers'  clubs  and  similar  organizations.  The  last 
seven  chapters  give  an  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  the  British  system  of 
government.  By  all  means,  let  us  put  this  book  in  he  school  library  and  let  us  see  that 
good  use  is  made  of  it.  w.  j.  d. 


Nature  Study  for  June 

EDWARD   H.    THOMAS 
Teacher-in-traJnJng:,  Faailty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

The  Ground-Hog. 

(Arctomys  Monax  Canadiensis) . 
The  Commonest  Canadian  Wild  Animal. 

Lesson  I.    Preparatory. 

Apparatus:    (1)  Chart  of  a  ground-hog's  hole. 

(2)  A  mounted  ground-hog,  or  a  large  illustration. 
Last  year's  pumpkins  were  still  ripening  in  the  garden  patch,  when  Red 
Monk  kept  his  last  vigil  on  the  little  knoll  before  the  tunnel  that  leads  to 
the  big  heart  of  Mother  Earth.  Lazily  he  paused  on  the  little  hillock 
that  guards  and  yet  betrays  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  to  his  home. 
Tired  and  sleepy  at  all  times.  Red  Monk  seemed  drowsier  than  ever, 
as  he  sat  and  took  a  long  last  look  at  the  clover  clumps  and  caraway 
heads  he  had  nibbled  so  often.  Fat  and  sleek  and  comfortable-looking 
his  eyes  already  blinked,  his  broad  neck  seemed  to  thicken,  and  a  con- 
tented purr  told  that  he  was  ready  for  his  long,  long  sleep.  Soon  he 
tumbled  toward  his  hole,  rolled  and  wobbled  down  its  easy  path  and 
entered  the  warm  grass  bed  he  had  gathered  from  the  fields  around. 
He  sat  a  minute  thinking,  if  ground-hogs  think,  of  sunshine,  of  clover, 
and  of  dew-moistened  grass.  His  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  his  nose 
soon  rubbed  his  toes,  he  trembled,  his  legs  gave  way,  and  falling  on  his 
side,  he  rolled  into  a  furry  ball,  and  sank  into  that  long  slumber  that  will 
not  break  until  a  new  year's  sun  is  gaining  strength,  and  soft  new  grass 
is  growing  on  the  hillsides. 

How  wise  and  economical!  For  him,  no  cold  winds  blow,  no  frosts 
could  reach  his  home.  Snug  and'  protected,  four  feet  within  the  warm 
earth,  he  dreamed  of  plenty — a  feast  within  himself.  All  through  the 
autumn,  he  had  stored  his  body  with  rich  fatness,  and  so  when  food 
would  be  so  hard  to  get,  he  had  no  pangs  of  hunger,  felt  no  need  of  food. 
Canadian  winters  had  no  dread  to  him,  he  slept  through  all. 

But  now,  the  spring  is  here,  and  soft  winds  blow,  and  snow-white 
cherry  blossoms  rain  upon  the  grass  around.  Red  Monk  feels  the  glow 
and  thrill  of  spring.  He  shakes  the  grass  cloth  from  his  back.  He 
climbs  the  tunnel,  blinks  at  the  growing  light,  and  blinks  again  as,  sparkle 
after  sparkle,  the  sunrays  light  the  windings  of  his  home.     He  smells  the 
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soft  grass,  he  thirsts  for  dew  drops,  yet,  even  now,  his  store  of  fatness 
is  not  quite  exhausted.  His  first  desire  is  to  bask  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
he  sits  and  breathes,  and  bathes  in  light. 

But  Red  Monk  is  not  now  the  fat  sleek  ground-hog  that  went  to  sleep 
before  last  Thanksgiving  time,  he  is  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
And  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  awakens  from  his  winter  sleep  too  soon, 
he  may  fare  ill,  for  snow  and  ice  may  yet  cover  the  ground.  He  then 
must  drag  out  a  half-starved  existence  till  the  thaw  comes  and  bares 
the  meadows  to  the  breath  of  spring.  So  hunger  drives  this  early  Red 
Monk  to  take  long  walks,  and  visit  even  barns  and  homes,  in  his  search 
for  much-needed  food.  But  soon,  with  warmth  and  showers,  his  happy 
nature  comes  again,  contentment  and  plenty  make  short  his  tours,  and 
now  he  settles  down  to  the  comfortable  and  sleepy  existence  that  fills 
the  drowsy  life  of  a  thriving  ground-hog. 

After  the  teacher  has  read  or  told  the  preceding  story,  have  the  class 
write  a  composition  entitled,  "How  the  ground-hog  spends  his  winters". 

To  the  teacher's  dictation  have  the  class  write  in  work  books  the 
following  questions  to  be  answered  after  the  field  work  next  required, 

(1)  Do  all  ground-hogs'  holes  have  mounds?  If  not,  suggest  how 
this  other  kind  of  holes  were  dug. 

(2)  What  is  the  size  of  the  hole  at  its  mouth?  At  eighteen  inches 
from  the  mouth? 

(3)  How  many  outlets  are  there  to  a  ground-hog's  burrow? 

(4)  How  far  apart  are  the  outlets? 

(5)  In  what  kind  of  soil  do  they  prefer  to  make  their  homes? 

(6)  Do  you  notice  any  tracks  that  would  seem  to  be  paths  from  the 
burrows? 

(7)  How  far  can  you  trace  these  paths  from  the  holes,  and  to  what 
do  they  usually  lead? 

(8)  Do  the  holes  show  signs  of  recent  digging  activity?  Is  the 
ground-hog  an  industrious  animal? 

Lesson  II.— The  Burrow,  and  the  Adult  at  close  range. 

Practical  preparatory  work. 

(a)  Have  a  group  of  boys  locate  three  or  four  groundhog  holes  in  the 
suburban  ravines  or  neighbouring  farms. 

{b)  The  class  observation  work  may  be  done  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Using  sulphur,  smoke  out  some  ground-hogs,  noting  carefully  the  following 
points: 

(1)  Size.     Full  grown  24in. 

(2)  Colour,  grisly  or  yellowish  gray,  varied  with  black  and  rusty 
brown,  feet  black. 

(3)  Build,  heavy  and  thick-set  with  short  legs. 
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(4)  Fur,  coarse. 

(5)  Head,  broad  and  heavy,  ears  very  short. 

(6)  Teeth,  four  long  gnawers  plainly  seen. 

(7)  Claws,  front  paws,  with  four  fingers  with  claws,  one  stunted 
thumb.     Hind  feet  with  five  well-developed  toes. 

(8)  Probable  weight,  8  to  10  lbs. 

(9)  Nature,  defiant  and  warlike.  Chatters  and  grinds  teeth  in  anger. 
Will  snap  at  anything  placed  near. 

The  teacher  will,  upon  return  to  the  schoolroom,  develop  the  following 
information : 

The  ground-hog  feeds  on  clover  and  caraway  seed,  and  especially  loves 
a  soft  heart  of  cabbage.  He  never  eats  in  his  hole.  If  food  is  scarce 
the  ground-hog  will  eat  the  bark  off  young  trees,  and  thus  becomes  a  pest 
to  the  fruitgrower.  He  seldom  wanders  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
from  his  burrow.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  sounds  and  when  alarmed 
starts  from  his  upright  poise  on  his  favourite  hillock  and  disappears  in 
the  depths  of  his  cavern.  He  is  not  easily  killed,  even  with  a  shot  gun, 
as  his  hide  is  thick,  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  tough  and  resisting  in 
the  extreme.  His  fur  is  coarse,  and  not  much  in  demand,  but  his  hide 
makes  excellent  mit-facings  and  whip  lashes.  He  makes  excellent  eating 
for  man,  if  properly  prepared. 

The  ground-hog  does  not  tame  easily,  but  when  captive  gradually 
accommodates  itself  to  its  enforced  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  need  any 
thing  to  drink.  It  rises  early,  just  before  sunrise,  eats  and  bathes  in  the 
sun,  and  then  sleeps  most  of  the  day  till  nearly  sunset.  A  few  hours  of 
activity  now  relieve  the  drowsy  monotony  of  the  ground-hog's  life.  It  is 
not  a  willing  captive  and,  even  though  well-treated  in  captivity  for  over  a 
year,  will  use  the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  and  will  at  once  commence 
burrowing  which,  of  course,  is  its  natural  instinct. 

If  kept  in  captivity  to  the  time  of  its  hibernation,  as  its  winter  sleep 
is  called,  it  still  conforms  to  its  natural  habit.  It  curls  in  sleep,  rigid  and 
lifeless.  No  poking  or  moving  will  awaken  it.  Even  when  warmed  by 
a  strong  fire  and  by  animal  heat  from  a  dog,  it  shows  but  slight  signs  of 
life,  and  falls  asleep  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  removed. 

The  ground-hog  is  not  quarrelsome  but  is  always  defiant.  A  dog, 
unless  trained ,  will  find  a  full-grown  ground-hog  a  formidable  enemy  and 
will  likely  need  assistance  from  his  master. 

The  burrow  is  seldom  deeper  than  four  feet.  The  ground-hog  rarely 
uses  the  same  burrow  two  years  in  succession,  and  often  vacates  a  burrow 
in  a  single  night.  The  life  of  a  ground-hog  seems  to  be  about  twelve 
years  and  they  often  die  peacefully  of  old  age. 

Perhaps  no  better  lesson  can  be  learnt  from  the  ground-hog  than  that 
suggested  by  E.  Thompson  Seton  in  the  following  lines : — 
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"From  those  haunts,  I  recall  that  the  Bear,  the  Deer,  the  Beaver,  the 
Wolf  and  even  the  Porcupine  are  gone.  Without  the  cunning,  the  speed, 
the  strength,  the  armament,  or  the  prowess  of  any  of  these,  the  Ground- 
hog still  has  a  secret  better  than  all,  that  gifts  it  with  the  power  to  hold 
its  own.  The  secret  of  its  life  and  the  sum  of  its  wisdom  is  this — keep 
close  to  the  ground.  In  time  of  fear  it  flies  to  Mother  Earth.  This, 
indeed,  is  wisdom,  for  our  wise  men  tell  us  all  flesh  is  earth-born,  Anteus- 
like — that  nations  die  as  surely  as  they  quit  the  soil.  Here  man  himself 
might  learn  a  lesson;  while  others  pass  away,  the  ground-hog  thrives 
and  holds  its  ancient  reign." 

When  the  ground-hog  becomes  a  pest,  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
merciful  means  of  getting  rid  of  him  is  by  using  bisulphide  gas.  But 
surely,  if  he  has  not  become  troublesome,  his  soldier-like  poise,  the 
activity  he  lends  to  our  rural  scenery,  and  his  comfortable  and  almost 
ludicrous  fatness  demand  our  kindness  and  protection. 

The  teacher  might  request  short  papers  on  the  following  topics : — 

(a)  The  Favourite  Haunts  of  the  Ground-hog. 

(b)  The  Ground-hog  as  a  Pet. 

Lesson  III. — The  Young  Ground-hogs. 

Have  some  of  the  boys  catch  a  young  ground-hog  about  the  middle 
of  June.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  appear.  How  this 
was  done  by  one  boy  is  given  below.  The  young  ground-hog  may  be  kept 
in  a  hardwood  coop  with  plenty  of  grass,  frequently  changed,  for  a  bed. 
If  very  young  when  caught,  feed  him  with  milk  through  a  rubber  nipple 
which  he  will  readily  suck  as  soon  as  hungry.  He  will  soon  use  the  food 
described  in  Lesson  I.  The  writer  can  do  no  better  than  relate  some 
pleasant  experiences  he  had  with  young  ground-hogs  during  June  1914. 
This  may  be  used  as  subject  for  composition,  and  will  encourage  and 
suggest  further  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  class  into  the  life  of  these 
interesting  yet  common  wild  animals  of  the  fields. 

Sporting  on  the  moist  lawn  in  front  of  my  house  at  Scarboro  was  a 
family  of  eight  young  animals,  running  here  and  there,  smelling  this  stem 
of  a  young  apple  tree,  nosing  the  soft  velvet  of  this  young  mullein, 
pushing  aside  the  clumps  of  young  clover  that  seemed  like  dark  green 
islands  in  a  sea  of  grass  and  dandelions.  Their  frolic  was  entrancing, 
they  crossed  and  recrossed,  till  one  wondered  whether  a  game  were  being 
played;  then  a  sudden  scamper  sent  them  to  the  hole,  their  small  black 
feet  shining  in  the  sunlight,  as  they  kicked  the  sand  in  little  showers  on 
the  way.  They  did  not  pass  below,  for  just  in  sight  the  blunt  nose  of  the 
mother  ground-hog  marked  the  burrow,  and  blocked  the  onrush  of  her 
playful  young.  They  did  not  wander  far  from  their  home  and  seemed 
to  love  to  sit  on  the  arch-like  top  of  the  cavern  in  sight  of  the  watching 
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mother  as  she  crouched  below.  The  mother  did  not  come  out,  nor  did 
we  ever  see  her  out  at  any  time,  so  we  concluded  that  she  went  abroad 
just  before  sunrise. 

With  my  little  boy  I  watched  the  sport  for  perhaps  a  half-hour,  and 
then  a  careless  click  in  opening  our  window  sent  the  happy  family  to  the 
rooms  below.. 

Our  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and  needless  to  say,  a  boy  of  nine 
years  old  would  keenly  follow  up  such  sport  as  this.  I  had  to  hurry  off 
to  my  work  in  the  city,  but  time  and  again  my  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  little  browncoats  that  played  so  gaily  on  our  hill. 

When  I  returned  that  evening,  can  you  imagine  the  first  thing  I  saw? 
There  in  a  little  open  box,  crouching  with  terror  and  affright,  were  two 
wee  ground-hogs.  Stroke  them,  yes,  and  not  a  sound  or  shudder  came 
from  their  warm  bodies.  They  would  not  eat,  though  bread  and  grass, 
and  flowers  and  roots  had  been  lavished  upon  them  by  busy  hands.  I  did 
not  think  to  try  milk,  and  so  we  did  not  see  them  eat  or  drink.  Soon  we 
took  them  back  to  Monk-town  and  scurrying  down  they  disappeared  in 
the  sandy  chambers  of  their  home. 

Yes,  it  was  all  as  clear  as  daylight.  My  boy  had  propped  a  barrel- 
cover  upright  on  the  roof  side  of  their  hole  and  there,  in  patient  im- 
patience, waited  for  the  inmates.  Soon  his  vigil  was  rewarded  and  one 
after  another  eight  little  furry  rodents  crowded  and  bundled  out  of  the 
tunnel  and  up  the  sandhill  that  marked  their  home.  A  coat  was  dropped 
into  the  open  channel  of  their  run,  and  as  the  furry  little  Red  Monks 
bustled  confused  and  worried  around  the  opening,  a  hand  reached  round 
the  board,  secured  two  kicking,  struggling  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them 
to  a  pail.  The  coat  removed,  the  six  remaining  groundhogs  made  a 
quick  retreat  and  left  the  captives  to  amuse  a  proud  and  much-delighted 
boy. 

This  became  a  daily  sport,  and  we  began  to  plan  to  keep  one  of  these 
hairy  offsprings  of  the  marmot  tribe.  But  after  a  week  of  captures  and 
releases,  of  half-hour  observations,  of  sportive  blocking  of  the  hole,  of  a 
thousand  and  one  pleasantries  which  such  closeness  to  a  family  of  wild 
animals  would  suggest  to  a  boy — a  new  surprise  was  ours. 

These  little  Red  Monks  had  taken  our  caresses  quite  tamely,  if  not 
with  willingness,  and  we  thought  that  Nature  had  been  wronged  by  giving 
these  gentle  creatures  the  name  of  wild  animals,  and  even  our  baby 
patted  and  handled  the  little  black  feet.  But,  just  a  week  after  our  first 
discovery  of  the  litter,  my  boy,  as  usual,  stroked  and  patted  his  captive 
of  the  morning,  but  this  time  not  without  a  strong  and  marked  protest. 
Had  the  old  mother  taught  her  offspring  the  risks  he  ran?  Had  she 
explained  to  him  that  man  was  his  natural  enemy?  Or  was  there  some 
inbred  instinct  that  like  the  captive  tiger  cubs  of  the  old  story-book. 
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taught  this  Red  Monk  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  captor?  The  wee  jaws 
snapped,  the  teeth  chattered  and  soon  we  saw  we  had  no  longer  a  harmless 
pet,  but  one  who  had  the  inborn  fierce  resentment  of  the  marmot,  the 
snappish  pugnacity  of  the  Canadian  ground-hog.  Henceforth  our 
observations  were  made  entirely  from  a  distance,  till  one  week  later,  over- 
night, the  ground-hog  family  left  our  hill  and  to  this  date  no  member  of 
the  tribe  has  come  to  claim  the  hole. 

The  teacher  might  use  this  story  to  introduce  a  composition  on  this 
title:  "How  I  captured  a  Young  Ground-hog." 

Suggestions  for  further  investigation  and  observation  of  the  customs 
and  habits  of  ground-hogs: 

(1)  What  noises  do  ground-hogs  make,  and  how  are  these  noises 
produced  ? 

(2)  Do  they  seem  to  communicate  with  one  another? 

(3)  Describe  the  way  the  ground-hog  runs,  walks,  etc.? 
Source  material: 

(1)  Personal  observation  during  summers  of  1914  and  1915  on 
Scarboro  Heights. 

(2)  Young  Folks'  Treasury,  University  Society  Inc.  see  pages 
136-7  and  142. 

(3)  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  Article  on  the  Marmot. 

(4)  Stone  and  Cram's  Nature  Library,  Vol.  IV.  Animals,  Article  on 
Marmots. 

(5)  Seton's  History  of  Wild  Animals.  Vol.  I,  Article  on  the  Ground- 
hog. 


A  minister  was  busy  fencing  in  his  garden.  A  small  boy,  loitering  home  from  school, 
lingered  so  long  to  watch  that  the  good  clergyman  presently  asked  the  cause  of  his 
absorbed  attention. 

"  I  was  just  waiting  to  hear  what  a  minister  says  when  he  mashes  his  thumb,"  ran  the 
urchin's  grinning  explanation. 


It  was  in  a  rural  school.  Five  little  boys  constituted  the  primary  class  and  the 
word  being  taught  was  "hen".  One  boy,  Alex,  was  very  shy  and  taciturn,  and  the 
teacher,  wishing  to  draw  him  out  said,  "  Now,  Alex,  tell  me  what  you  know  about  a  hen; 
remember  I  haven't  lived  on  a  farm  as  you  have."  Alex  looked  with  pity  on  the  poor 
teacher  and  said:  "A  hen's  a  bird  and  it's  got  feathers — it  lays  eggs  and  sits  on  'em  and 
hatches  *em  out  and  then  there's  chickens".  The  life  history  of  a  hen.  And  Alex  was 
as  silent  as  before. — A  Manitoba  School, 


Teacher:  "  If  a  farmer  sold  1,479  bushels  of  wheat  for  ^1.17  a  bushel,  what  would  he 
get?" 

Boy:  "An  automobile." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Some  Old  Canadian  School-books 

N.  L.  BURNETTE 
Principal,  Vocational  Training  School,  Whitby 

THE  formative  period  in  the  production  of  our  school  books  may 
be  said   to  have  ended  in   Ryerson's   time.     Books  pubHshed 
previous  to  this  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  teacher  and  anti- 
quarian alike. 

The  writer  has  a  Reader,  printed  in  Ontario  in  1843,  containing  a 
stationer's  advertisement  for  "Quills,  wafers,  and  wax ".  What  a  picture 
of  an  old-fashioned  school-room  is  conjured  up  by  these  items! 

Old  Readers  depict  for  us  the  limitations  of  knowledge  and  modes 
of  thought;  and  the  quaint  illustrations  show  us  the  mode  of  dress  of 
a  time  which  is  fast  becoming  ancient  history  in  Canada. 

Though  a  great  many  school-books  were  imported,  Canadian  pub- 
lishers entered  the  field  quite  early  in  our  history.  A  Reader  in  English 
was  published  in  Montreal  in  1817. 

Patriotic  motives  had  something  to  do  with  this.  One  author  says 
in  his  preface  "Many  of  the  books  of  this  class  (i.e.,  Readers)  published 
in  the  United  States  are  so  intensely  sectional  and  even  anti-British  in 
sentiment  as  to  render  them  wholly  unsuitable  for  Canada".  I  have 
even  seen  this  plea  made  in  the  preface  to  an  Arithmetic,  and  I  have  a 
Reader  dating  back  to  the  time  when  Upper  Canada  still  used  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  containing  a  notice  of  a  cut  in  price  to  meet 
American  competition. 

In  the  Toronto  Reference  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  a  rare  Canadian 
school  book  which  is  of  historical  value  because  of  its  author.  This  is 
"A  Concise  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Strachan.    Montreal,  1809. 

An  examination  of  its  pages  reveals  several  curiosities.  The  following 
is  given  as  a  model  for  a  bill  of  lading.  "Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God, 
in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  Alexander  Brown,  Merchant, 
London,  in  and  upon  the  ship  called  the  Brilliant,  whereof  Peter  Dawson 
is  master,  now  riding  in  the  Thames  near  London  Bridge  and  bound  for 
Montreal"  (here  follow  the  items  of  the  merchandise  and  the  document 
ends  up)  "And  so  God  send  the  ship  to  her  desired  port  in  safety.  Amen  ". 

The  Reverend  Doctor  has  this  to  say  of  factorising  "Though  multi- 
plying by  the  component  parts  of  a  composite  number  be  recommended, 
yet  dividing  by  component  parts  is  rejected  because  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  remainder  (if  there  be  any)  until  the  pupil 
has  learned  fractions". 

[6441 
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In  most  old  Arithmetics  it  is  noticeable  that  the  compound  rule 
follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  simple.  The  pupil  was  taught  simple 
addition  and  then  compound  addition  before  taking  the  other  simple  rules. 

It  is  in  the  Primers  and  Readers,  however,  that  the  chief  interest  lies. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  looking  through  these  old  books  is 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  lessons  placed  before  very  young  children. 
The  information  contained  in  the  reading  matter  was  uniformly  weighty 
and  oft  times  very  "stodgy". 

Primers  were  joyless  things.  If  the  little  folk  who  went  to  school 
between  1830  and  1865  ever  knew  the  delights  of  a  fairy  story  they 
couldn't  blame  it  on  their  school  books. 

The  Primers  were  generally  only  5J  in.  by  3J  in.  in  size  and  even 
those  authorised  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada 
as  late  as  1863  and  1864  were  made  up  of  lessons  on  history,  geography, 
grammar,  Bible  history,  and  moral  instruction. 

In  1864  the  Christian  Brothers  issued  a  series  of  books  at  Montreal. 
The  Primer  resembles  the  one  described  above.  In  the  third  book  there 
are  lists  of  prefixes  and  affixes.  Greek  and  Latin  roots  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  reading  lesson. 

I  have  one  elementary  Reader  of  the  early  forties  which  contains, 
besides  other  equally  interesting  matter,  four  terrific  dissertations  on 
the  soul. 

The  idea  underlying  all  this  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  quotations 
from  prefaces  "The 'aim  of  reading  books  is  not  only  instruction  in  the 
single  art  of  reading  but  also  the  development  or  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart".  And  from  another,  "All  the  lessons  will  be  found  to  afford 
ample  material  for  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  exercise". 

In  the  light  of  our  modern  knowledge  of  child  psychology  one  cannot 
help  wondering  just  how  much  "development  of  the  mind"  was  ever 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  such  books.  Teaching  must  have 
meant  largely  forcing  the  unfortunate  child  to  memorize  a  mass  of 
undigested  material. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  occupied  a  very  large  part  of  the 
space  in  all  the  old  readers.  This  is  probably  a  heritage  from  the  days 
when  a  Primer  was  not  a  school  book  but  a  book  of  private  devotions. 

When  the  advance  in  the  art  of  printing  cheapened  books,  it  became 
possible  to  place  these  "Primers"  in  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of 
people;  except  for  one  slight  hitch,  namely — the  people  who  wanted 
them  could  not  always  read  them. 

The  alphabet  was  the  first  addition  to  the  original  primer.  Gradu- 
ally spielling,  grammar,  and  easy  reading  lessons  were  added  till  what 
was  at  first  only  an  appendix  eventually  shoved  the  original  matter  into 
the  background. 
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The  prayers  hung  on  for  a  long  time,  however.  I  have  a  very  inter- 
esting example  of  this,  an  English  spelling  book  which  was  reprinted  at 
Toronto  as  late  as  1868,  but  which  was  printed  in  England  in  1814. 
The  Toronto  edition  is  a  straight  reprint  without  any  revision  of  either 
the  letter  press  or  the  woodcuts  which  accompany  it. 

This  book,  besides  reading  and  spelling  lessons  for  children  of  all 
ages,  contains  the  long  and  short  catechism,  a  number  of  prayers  for 
use  on  various  occasions,  grace  before  and  after  meat,  and  "A  Social 
Catechism". 

Let  me  quote  a  few  extracts  from  this  last  as  it  gives  a  picture  of 
the  times.  Q.  What  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  laws?  A.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes  by  punishment,  for  the  example  of  others,  such  as 
death,  transportation,  imprisonment,  whipping,  and  pillory.  Q.  For 
what  crimes  is  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted?  A.  For  treason, 
murder,  house  breaking,  house  burning,  highway  robbery,  piracy, 
rioting,  forgery,  coining,  robbing  employers,  and  many  other  heinous 
crimes.  Q.  How  are  criminals  put  to  death?  A.  By  being  hanged  by 
the  neck;  traitors  are  afterwards  quartered  and  murderers  dissected. 
Highway  robbers  and  pirates  are  hung  in  chains  on  gibbets. 

Truly  a  gruesome  picture.  Little  boys  living  in  such  times  could 
hardly  have  been  much  disturbed  by  this  question  and  answer  from 
another  page.  "Who  was  Eulychus? — A  youth  who  slept  at  sermon 
and,  falHng  down,  was  taken  up  dead". 

In  1847  the  "Dublin  Readers"  w^hich  so  greatly  influenced  Dr. 
Ryerson's  subsequent  publications  were  reprinted  in  this  country  by 
express  permission.  A  few  years  later  we  find  the  identical  letter  press 
being  issued  but  with  a  new  title  page  showing  that  they  bore  the  author- 
ization of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario.  Even  the 
prefaces  remained  unaltered  and  I  quote  from  the  one  in  the  foui^th  ' 
book  to  show  the  instructions  issued  to  teachers. 

"The  teacher  having  seen  that  his  pupils  can  spell  every  word  in  the 
sentence  and  read  it  with  proper  pronunciation,  accent,  and  emphasis 
may  examine  them  upon  it  as  follows: — ^Who  was  Linnaeus? — A  Swedish 
naturalist.  From  what  Latin  root  is  naturalist  formed? — Natura, 
nature.    What  is  the  first  aflix  added  to  natural — a/,  of,  or  belonging  to." 

It  is  also  recommended  in  the  preface  that  a  lesson  should  consist 
of  a  page  of  reading  and  six  roots.  It  should  then  be  carefully  revised, 
when  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  explain  every  derivative  word  which 
occurs.  The  Greek  and  Latin  lOOts  are  given  in  tables  at  the  back  of 
the  book. 

The  "Dublin  Readers"  included  in  the  series  a  "Girls'  Reader". 
This  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  third  or  fourth  book  but  was 
supplementary.     There  are  chapters  on  first  aid,   the  amusement  of 
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children,  nine  chapters  on  cooking,  four  chapters  on  the  duties  of  sefr- 
vants  and  chapters  on  good  management,  manners,  laundry  work  and 
care  of  poultry. 

The  "Canadian  Series  of  School  Books"  often  spoken  of  as  "The 
Ryerson  Readers"  were  issued  in  the  sixties.  The  reading  matter  in 
the  senior  books  was  on  the  same  high  level  as  that  of  the  Irish  readers 
but  the  primer  and  first  book  were  something  which  at  last  really  suited 
the  needs  of  primary  pupils.  They  were  small  in  size  but  contained 
bright,  childish  stories  written  in  easy  language,  and  the  lessons  showed 
care  in  grading  and  the  grouping  of  sounds.  The  illustrations  are  also 
worthy  of  note. 

Campbell's  British-American  Series  of  School  Books  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  British  North  America  was  authorised  for  use  in  Upper 
Canada  about  1863.  They  were  used  even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Ryerson  books,  judging  by  the  dates  I  have  seen  on  fly  leaves. 

I  have  a  history  of  this  series  which  belonged  to  a  little  boy  who 
went  to  school  in  1872  at  Port  Hope.  This  book  tells  him  that  "Veloci- 
pedes, a  new  kind  of  vehicle,  have  just  been  introduced"  and  that 
"the  United  States  and  other  governments  are  again  turning  their 
attention  to  the  Darien  Canal". 

The  elementary  books  of  this  series  originally  embodied  all  the 
faults  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  article,  but  in  1867  they  were 
revised  and  reissued,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ryerson 
primers,  thus  proving  how  sweet  are  the  uses  of  competition.  After 
they  had  been  in  use  for  a  time  it  was  found  that  the  advance  from  first 
to  second  and  second  to  third  was  not  gradual  enough,  so  tw'o  other 
slim  little  books  were  issued  called,  respectively,  the  sequel  to  the  first 
and  sequel  to  the  second. 

The  development  of  the  school  reader  from  Ryerson's  time  to  our 
own  has  been  along  the  lines  of  simplification.  Much  information 
which  was  originally  to  be  found  in  them  now  goes  to  the  make-up  of 
special  text-books  or  else  has  been  scrapped  altogether. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article  are  not  hard 
to  find  in  the  older  portions  of  Eastern  Canada.  May  I  urge  the  value 
of  preserving  them?  The  place  for  these  links  with  byegone  days  is 
the  libraries  of  Teachers'  Associations. 


The  kindergarten  had  been  studying  the  wind  all  week — its  power,  effects,  etc. — until 
the  subject  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted.  To  stimulate  interest  the  kindergartner 
said,  in  her  most  enthusiastic  manner:  "Children,  as  I  came  to  school  to-day  in  the 
trolley  car,  the  door  opened  and  something  came  softly  in  and  kissed  me  softly  on  the 
cheek.  What  do  you  think  it  was?"  And  the  children  joyfully  answered:  "The 
conductor." 


Elementary  Illumination 

STANLEY   HARROD 
Toronto. 

THE  craft  of  Illumination  came  into  being  about  the  same  time  that 
the  splitting  up  of  writing  into  distinct  words  came  into  vogue. 
The  early  Latin  MSS.  were  written  in  lines,  but  the  words  were 
run  into  each  other,  and  the  line  appeared  as  one  long  word,  thus  making 
the  reading  anything  but  easy. 

When  words  were  separated  one  from  another,  it  followed  that  breaks 
in  the  sentences  were  required,  and  punctuation  of  a  kind  followed. 
From  this  there  came  as  a  consequence  the  necessity  of  marking  the 
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greater  importance  of  the  first  word  of  the  new  sentence.  The  importance 
was  not  of  the  word  itself  but  of  its  position  in  marking  a  new  beginning, 
where  either  new  matter  was  introduced,  or  a  new  aspect  placed  before 
the  reader. 

The  first  of  such  markings  were  merely  written  in  larger  letters  during 
the  time  when  Uncial  writing  was  in  use.  Later  when  the  half-Uncial 
and  the  miniscule  had  been  evolved,  capitals  and  versal  letters  were  used 
From  this  simple  necessary  cause — which  might  be  called  purely  struc- 
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tural — there  emanated  the  beautiful  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  have  been — and  always  will  be — the  joy  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  the  December  number  of  this  magazine  a  few  suggestions  were 
given  for  establishing  a  system  whereby  lettering  might  be  done  along 
simple  and  well-founded  lines.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to 
add  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  former  to  the  extent  of  showing  how 
ornament  may  be  simply  added  to  those  letters,  and  to  others  which  are 
perhaps  of  a  slightly  more  advanced  nature. 

The  matter  of  design  must  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the  individual 
art  master — or  mistress — as  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  it  could  be 
treated  in  a  few  paragraphs;  but  it  is  hoped  that  such  examples  as  are 
here  given  may  suggest  methods  of  approaching  the  subject,  rather  than 
hard  and  fast  rules  to  be  strictly  followed  in  all  cases. 
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In  dealing  with  children,  perhaps  the  greatest  good  can  be  got  when 
the  child  is  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  in  hand;  it  is  not  therefore 
advisable  to  make  illumination  a  special  and  separate  subject  of  art,  but 
rather  to  use  it  as  a  means  whereby  the  studies  of  nature,  made  in  most 
schools,  can  be  translated  into  conventional  ornament.  This  will  give 
to  the  child  not  only  an  abstract  idea  of  design,  but  a  specific  case  where 
Nature  is  bent  to  the  will  of  the  designer. 

In  the  work  of  the  older  scribes  we  have  not  much  left  to  us  of  their 
simple  trials  and  sample  sheets,  work  that  might  have  helped  us  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  their  methods.  Notwithstanding,  if  we 
will  apply  common  sense — that  is  right  sense — to  the  subject  we  shall 
arrive  at  methods  that  will  equal  any  of  former  days  and,  moreover,  be 
up-to-date. 

The  figures  given  have  been  relied  upon  to  do  most  of  the  work  of 
suggestion  and  the  text  has  been  kept  as  brief  as  possible  as  it  is  often 
easier  to  show  by  a  diagram  than  in  words  what  is  intended. 

Figure  I  gives  an  alphabet  of  built-up  forms  copied  very  freely  from 
examples  of  early  work.     It  cannot  be   too   much   emphasized   that 
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elaborate  finish  does  not  of  itself  constitute  good  lettering;  moreover, 
unless  the  forms  are  good  in  themselves,  elaborate  finish  only  makes 
them  the  more  ridiculous,  as  it  indicates  an  expenditure  of  much  labour 
on  a  worthless  object. 

Figure  lla  gives  a  flower  copied  from  a  book  of  nature  study  drawings 
and  Figure  lib  the  same  flower  rendered  with  a  No.  4  broad  pointed  pen, 
such  as  was  advocated  in  the  previous  article,  "On  Lettering". 

QlJciiffglTi)liIniiT0|iiir5ru 


It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  by  using  a  pen  similar  to  that  with 
which  the  text  is  written  the  ornament  begins  to  assume  a  character 
which  is  harmonious  with  the  letters,  as  the  forms  of  which  it  is  made  are 
identical. 

Figure  HI  gives  the  same  flower  used  to  embellish  an  initial  letter, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  any  flower-studies  made  in  the  classes 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  whatever  goes  to  the  beautifying  of  a  letter  should  be  highly  con- 
ventional in  treatment  and  that  naturalistic  rendering  is  entirely  out  of 
place. 
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Figure  IV  gives  an  alphabet  of  what  is  known  as  "Black  Letter"  or 
"Old  English".  This  has  been  entirely  written  and  not  built  up  of 
separate  lines  and  then  filled  in.  This  alphabet  has  come  into  much 
discredit  owing  to  its  professed  illegibility,  but  unfortunately  it  is  still 
used  freely.  The  object  of  reproducing  it  here  is  not  to  vindicate  its 
existence,  but  rather  to  show  how  it  may  be  used,  should  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  do  so. 

Figure  V  gives  a  sheet  illuminated  with  initial  and  border  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  suggestion  of  what  is  possible  in  a  simple  way.  Of  course 
it  must  be  understood  that  colour  should  appear  in  all  work  of  this  kind 
and  the  zinc  blocks  such  as  are  used  for  reproducing  these  drawings  can 
show  only  "decorated"  and  not  "illuminated"  lettering. 

From  these  few  sketches  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  rendering  Christmas  cards  and  such  like  subjects  may  be 
arrived  at.  Brush  work  has  not  been  mentioned  but,  of  course,  that 
enters  into  all  illuminated  work  of  a  complex  nature,  with  which  it  is  not 
the  object  of  this  article  to  deal. 

The  letters  given  in  Figure  I  are  what  is  called  a  versal  alphabet,  and 
really  represent  only  Roman  letters  quickly  and  easily  made  with  a  pen 
in  a  few  lines  and  then  filled  in.  These  letters  should  be  used  with  the 
ordinary  miniscule  Roman  alphabet.  It  may  be  thought  that  they  are 
not  so  decorative  as  some  of  the  later  and  more  "Gothic"  types.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  are  far  more  true  as  copies  from  which  to  evolve 
more  decorative  forms  than  any  Gothic  type  of  letter  that  ever  existed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  to  letters  but  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Reasonable  exaggeration  adds  beauty, 
but  grotesque  forms  of  letters  are  never  beautiful  as  they  are  always 
foolish. 

Illumination — of  all  kinds — may  be  divided  into  two  broad  heads, 
the  first  in  which  readableness  is  the  primary  consideration,  and  the 
second  where  the  lettering  is  introduced  only  as  a  small  feature  in  a  large 
design. 

The  first  of  these  two  heads  would  cover  such  subjects  as  poems, 
addresses,  Christmas  cards,  etc.,  and  the  second  might  include  the  labels 
of  saints  in  stained  glass,  brasses,  or  wood  scrolls  used  as  architectural 
features. 

With  this  second  class  we  have  no  dealings  for  the  moment;  the 
designer  makes  the  forms  of  his  letters  to  suit  the  general  scheme  of  his 
decoration,  and  whether  they  be  easily  read  or  not  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. 

We  who  are  making  letters  to  convey  sense  by  being  read  should  never 
err  on  the  side  of  the  grotesque;  neither  should  our  ornament  be  other 
than  a  decoration  to  the  text.     Elaborate  work  of  a  large  size  surrounding 
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about  three  lines  of  text  is  wasteful  design,  also  it  is  bad  design,  as  the 
lettering  is  really  the  first  consideration,  and  should  never  be  dwarfed 
by  its  accessories. 

The  pens  used  for  making  all  the  built-up  characters  and  the  orna- 
ments applied  to  them  were  all  of  the  broad-pointed  variety  and  the  only 
drawing  made  with  an  ordinary  pen  was  the  flower-study  in  Figure  I  la. 
If  these  pens  are  systematically  used,  the  results  will  be  found  to  repay 
the  necessary  labour  expended  in  mastering  the  technique. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  tool  of  any  craft  governs  the  possible 
forms;  so  also  with  the  pen,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  tools. 
Do  not  try  to  do  what  the  pen  rebels  at  doing,  but  make  the  most  of  what 
it  will  do  and  the  result  will  be  good. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  new  in  this  article,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  introduce  newness.  The  system  and  types — or  forms — of 
letters  are  used  all  over  the  world  and,  perhaps  I  might  mention,  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  of  London  as  well.  I  am  indebted  for  what  I  know 
of  the  subject  to  the  works  of  the  master  of  lettering  of  that  institution 
and  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  pupils  who  has  passed  on  his  ideas  to  me 
here  in  Toronto. 

Finally — do  something — don't  dream  about  it.  Let  me  repeat,  "The 
only  way  we  can  letter  when  we  have  occasion  is  to  make  ourselves 
masters  or  mistresses  of  the  craft".  Practice  is  just  as  necessary  to  the 
letter-craftsman  as  to  the  greatest  musician.  There  is  no  other  road  to 
the  ideal  in  either  case. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Wanderer  on  a  Thousand  Hills  by  Edith  Wherry.  Price  ^1.40.  A  Country 
Chronicle  by  Grant  Showerman.  Price  ^1.50.  Poems  by  Alan  Seeger.  Price  ^1.25. 
Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke  by  C.  J.  Dennis.  Price  75  cents.  All  published  by 
S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto.  It  is  in  order  at  this  time  of  year  to  suggest  a  few  books  that 
will  serve  as  holiday  reading.  The  four  mentioned  above  will  be  found  very  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  The  Wanderer  on  a  Thousand  Hills  is  a  fascinating  story;  the 
reader  will  be  loathe  to  lay  it  down  until  finished.  The  scene  is  laid  in  China;  the 
plot  is  unusual;  a  fine  description  of  Chinese  methods  of  study  and  examinations  is 
interwoven.  A  Country  Chronicle  will  appeal  to  those  who  live  or  have  lived  in  the 
country.  It  is  written  as  if  by  a  young  boy;  the  sentences  are  short;  all  the  details  of  the 
boy's  various  observations  are  recorded.  It  takes  the  reader  back  to  childhood  days  in 
school  and  on  the  farm,  and  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  Poems  by  Alan  Seeger 
was  written  by  a  soldier  who  fell  in  the  present  war.  He  was  an  American  who  enlisted 
in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  France  and  was  killed  during  the  capture  of  the  village  of 
Belloy-en-Santerre  on  July  1st,  1916.  Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke  is  an  amusing 
series  of  poems  in  "cockney"  dialect.  The  "bloke"  describes  his  courtship,  marriage, 
life  on  the  farm,  etc.     This  is  a  very  enjoyable  book.  w.  j.  d. 


The  Use  of  Type  Solids 

VIOLET   I.   DICKENS,    B.A. 
Toronto 

THE  drawing  of  the  type  solids  is  usually  considered  a  tiresome 
exercise  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  knows  the 
value  of  the  work  and  rightly  insists  upon  the  production  of 
careful  drawings  of  some  of  the  universal  forms.  To  secure  such  work 
is  a  difficult  task,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  little  or  no  interest 
in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  pupil  can  see  no  farther  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  drawing  of  painted  wooden  forms  which  have  no  meaning 
to  him  apart  from  his  exercise. 
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Figure    1. 

We  expect  too  much  if  we  ask  a  child  to  retain  his  interest  in  art 
when  type  solids  are  studied  and  drawn  merely  as  type  solids.  The 
pupil  should  not  see  before  him  an  isolated  task,  and  the  teacher  must  see 
the  exercise  as  one  link  in  a  long  chain  of  studies  and  consider  it  in 
relation  to  all  which  are  to  follow. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  these  forms  must  be  used  as  a  founda- 
tion.    But  foundations  are  interesting  only  to  the  builder  who  knows 
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what  is  to  be  erected  upon  them.  In  the  mind  of  the  builder  is  a  picture 
of  his  building  with  its  fine  proportions  and  good  lines.  He  is  satisfied 
to  spend  much  time  and  thought  and  work  on  his  foundation  for  he  knows 
its  value  and  importance.  What  good  is  a  building  with  a  poor  founda- 
tion ?  What  good  also  is  a  good  foundation  without  a  building?  The 
pupil  may  well  ask  the  second  question  but,  of  course,  he  does  not. 

If  the  pupil  is  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  his  work  as  is  the  builder 
much  better  results  will  be  obtained.  An  application  of  the  type  forms 
should  be  made  immediately  after  the  drawings  are  finished.  If  the  child 
knows  that  when  he  has  made  a  reasonably  good  drawing  of  a  cube,  he 
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Figure  2. 

will  be  allowed  to  draw  a  box,  a  chair  or  a  pile  of  books,  thus  applying 
his  knowledge,  he  immediately  becomes  the  builder.  He  will  begin  to 
look  for  and  recognize  the  cube  form  in  common  objects. 

More  forms  are  derived  from  the  cylinder  than  from  any  of  the  other 
type  solids.  The  opportunities  for  applying  knowledge  of  this  solid 
are  unlimited.  We  can  get  along  very  well  with  the  cube  and  the 
cylinder  but  the  sphere  and  the  cone  give  variety  and  add  interest  to  the 
building  process.  Combinations  of  the  forms  may  be  introduced  when 
two  of  the  type  forms  have  been  studied.  Here  is  a  field  of  discovery 
open  to  the  pupil  and  he  will  be  interested  in  finding  (Combinations  of  the 
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forms  which  he  has  learned  to  draw.  The  book,  for  example,  is  merely  a 
combination  of  the  cylinder  and  the  cube.  Bad  drawing  of  books  is  due 
largely  to  ignorance  of  the  form.  A  book  exhibits  at  least  three  cycli- 
driccl  forms,  viz.,  the  back,  the  concave  curve  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and,  standing  on  edge,  the  leaves  will  arrange  themselves  to  represent  a 
section  of  a  cylinder.  Many  common  objects- will  reveal  their  relation- 
ship to  the  familiar  type  solids  when  examined  in  this  way  and  the  child 
will  delight  in  making  his  own  discoveries  of  cubes,  cylinders  and  cone 
shapes. 

One  need  not  stop  at  manufactured  articles;  the  Nature  world  can 
be  re-explored  with  a  new  purpose. 

Why  should  there  be  any  dullness  in  connection  with  the  drawing  of 
type  solids?  From  a  locomotive  with  its  train  of  cars  to  the  mail  box 
on  the  telegraph  post,  the  child  may  be  guided  to  seek  the  type  forms. 
Moreover,  his  ideas  of  the  forms  of  these  countless  objects  which  he  will 
observe  will  be  more  correct  for  having  drawn  type  solids.  Observation 
does  not  always  mean  a  recognition  of  form  but  knowledge  of  form  will 
certamly  lead  to  correct  observation. 

Type  solids,  then,  need  not  be  abolished  because  the  drawing  of  them 
has  been  wearisome.  The  foundation  must  be  made  but  let  there  also  be 
a  building. 

Suggestive  Homework  Exercises.— Following  a  lesson  on  the 
cube: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  objects  which  are  like  the  cube  in  form  (objects 
observed  on  the  way  home). 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  one  object  in  your  home  which  resembles  the 
cube. 

3.  Draw,  from  memory,  the  cube  in  one  position. 
Following  a  lesson  on  the  cylinder : 

1.  Select  two  objects  from  the  kitchen  or  pantry  which  are  like  the 
cylinder  in  form.     Make  a  drawing  of  each. 

2.  How  many  objects  can  you  name  which  resemble  a  cylinder,  after 
looking  for  two  minutes  at  the  pantry  shelves  or  the  table  set  for  a  meal? 

3.  Draw  a  cup  and  saucer  in  pencil  outline. 
Following  a  lesson  on  group  drawing  of  cube  and  cylinder: 

1.  How  many  natural  objects  (Nature  forms)  are  square?  Try  to 
find  some  on  your  way  home.  Make  a  list  of  things  in  nature  that  are 
round  like  the  cylinder. 

2.  Draw  one  object  chosen  from  any  part  of  your  home  which  shows 
its  relation  to  the  square  and  the  cylinder. 


The  May  Competition  in  Art 

!•    GREAT  deal  of  the  work  examined  in  this  month's  competition 

l\      shows  care  and  neatness  and  no  small  degree  of  artistic  ability. 

The  drawings   of  Howard  Ellis  of  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen 

Sound,  were  withdrawn  from  the  competition,  and  a  special  prize  was 

awarded  to  him  for  his  superior  skill. 

Some  of  the  coloured  cra,yon  drawings  of  "the  game  I  like  best"  by 
the  little  ones  of  Forms  I  and  II  of  the  Public  School  show  fine  action 
and  we  regret  that  through  lack  of  space  we  cannot  reproduce  them. 


Tulip  and  All-over  Design  made  up  of  a  unit  based  on  the  Tulip.     IIowaru  Ellis,  Owen  Sound. 

Again  we  suggest  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  the  correct  forma- 
tion and  spacing  of  letters  and  figures  for  purposes  of  design.  Not  a 
few  whose  "cover  design  for  a  school  magazine"  showed  real  ability 
failed  to  do  good  lettering.  Figures  are  especially  poorly  made.  The 
figures  6  and  9  exhibited  the  worst  defects. 

The  prize  winners  are  as  follows: — 
A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize — Jennie   Parks,    Ryerson    Public  School,   Owen   Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss  Helen  Shaw 
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Second  Prize — Jack  Thomson,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss  Helen  Shaw. 

Third  Prize — Harry  McCoy,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss^L.  M.  Murphy. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Joseph  Scott,  Boys'  Separate  School,  Lindsay. 
Norma  Grupe,  Mary  Anglin,  Russill  Morin,  George  Cherrier,  Loretto  Academy,  Toronto. 
Charles  Liviluk,  Elvira  Downey,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chapleau.  Margaret  Martin, 
Emma  Watson,  S.S.  No.  9,  Bognor,  Ont.  Cecil  Reid,  Clifford  Goldsmith,  Ruth  Leon- 
ard, Gordon  Legate,  Aileen  Biowne,  Ernie  Long,  Neil  Campbell,  Annie  Breadner, 
Malcolm  Reed,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
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Magazine  Covers  by  Ge  rai.dine  Gi.over  and  Norma  Anderson,  London  Collegiate  Institute. 


Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — ^Neil  Campbell,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound- 

Teacher,  Miss  Agnes  Burt. 
Second  Prize — ^Jean  McDonald,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 
Third  Prize — Helen  Stuart,  St.  Patrick's  Separate  School,  Hamilton. 

Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Inez. 
Special  Prize — Howard  Ellis,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Kathleen  Kee,  Helen  O'Neill,  Ethel  Monfeau, 
Madeline  Murphy,  Alma  La  Clair,  Marjorie  Toy,  Gwen  Bell,  Helen  Woods,  Edward 
McLogan,  Antoinette  Bissonnette,  Imelda  Eraser,  Loretto  Academy,  Toronto.  Nancy 
Wright,  S.S.  No.  11,  Marmora,  Deloro.  Juanita  Le  Barre,  Oakville  Public  School. 
Nellie  McKay,  Frank  Adams,  Ivy  Bunt,  Olive  English,  B.  Telford,  Douglas  English, 
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Irene  Barss,  K.  Nelson,  K.  Davis,  Janet  Smith,  M.  Kindree,  C.  MacTavish,  M.  G. 
Taylor,  Harold  McCann,  J.  Pringle,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Jean  Fraser, 
Edith  Moon,  Mary  Innes,  Gladys  Honsinger,  Lilian  Martindale,  Ruby  Parker,  Lorne 
Pearce,  Janet  Gilchrist,   Beatrice  McAllister,  Ada  Robertson,    Pearl  McKenzie,  Edna 


1.  Bluebird  and  Bluejay  by  Sam  Kamin,  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute.  Toronto 

2.  Bluejay  by  Queenie  Schofield,  Oshawa  High  School. 

3.  Robin  by  Irene  Foreman,  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fleming,  Clare  Vick,  Hazel  Chalmers,  Edith  McDonach,  L.  Campbell,  Islay  B^o>^-n, 
Winston  Hilts,  Lillian  Franklin,  Thelma  Parker,  Willie  Brandon,  Harold  Tedford, 
E.  Tucker,  Isabel  McQuay,  R.  Maidment,  Ethel  Hill,  Kathleen  Batty,  George  McCuaig, 
Pearl  Robertson,  Vera  Miller,  Ftta  Flanagan,  Harry  Barnard,  Alfred  Jobson,  Edgar 
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McMurray,  Louis  McMeekin,  Mack  Sinclair,  Eleanor  Paterson,  Susie  Ward,  Garfield 
Paterson,  Melville  Frost,  John  Simpson,  Bert  Kennedy,  Charles  Taylor,  Joyce  Corbett, 
Vera  Fawcett,  Jean  McMillan,  Jean  Sinclair,  Margaret  Overbeek,  Annie  Gray,  Orville 
Blackshaw,  Angus  Weir,  Orville  Newlove,  Marion  McKay,  Crofton  Grier,  Gladys 
McLaren,  Melville  Watson,  Harold  Day,  Thurlow  Fraser,  Kathleen  Cunningham, 
Dufferin  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Mildred  Harrison,  Beatrice  Smith,  William 
Brennan,  John  Kurdziel,  Victoria  Hoida,  Mary  Feduzzi,  Thomas  Roberts,  Stephina 
Karzewska,  John  Byrne,  Michael  Rabsevich,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Ethel- 
reda  Palmer,  Viola  Broad,  J.  Dore,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Hamilton,  Ont.  L.  Meyer, 
St.  Mary's  School,  Hamilton.  Mary  Rodgers,  Myrtle  Herma,  Cancetta  Travalle, 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Hamilton.  Gertrude  Venator,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Hamilton. 
Roy  Les  Knox,  Public  School,  Alma. 

C.  Lower  SchooL 

First  Prize — Sam  Kamin,  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 
Teacher,  A.  E.  AUin,  M.A. 

Second  Prize — Queenie  Schofield,  Oshawa  High  School.  Teacher, 
Miss  Bessie  F.  Brimicombe. 

Third  Prize — Irene  Foreman,  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute. 
Teacher,  Miss  Lenore  A.  Sanderson,  B.A. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit. — Vera  Bailey,  Lillian  McGure,  Donald  Magee, 
Edward  Johns,  Edna  Hagerman,  Gertie  Ashley,  Mrytle  Weaver,  Stirling  High  School. 
Gertie  Bloss,  Constance  Reynolds,  H.  P.  Menzies,  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto.  Mary  Lougheed,  Dorothy  Mair,  Olive  Munro,  Annie  Sled,  Winnifred  Mac- 
Arthur,  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  Dorothy  Coate,  Eileene  Kelly,  Dorothy 
Hickey,  Eleanor  Trizisky,  Ursuline  College,  Chatham.  Grace  Carey,  Edith  Conway, 
Laura  Guay,  Eleanor  Murray,  Essie  Taylor,  Florence  Cherrier,  Rita  Regan,  Madeline 
Woods,  May  Kearns,  Eileen  Dunnigan,  Helen  Leary,  Lilly  Hynes,  Edna  Rosar,  Mar- 
guerite Runstadler,  Camilla  Morrow,  Muriel  Lea,  Eileen  Gibson,  Loretto  Day  School, 
Toronto.  P.  Jamieson,  F.  Slater,  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Anna  Gobler,  N.  Weston,  Sarnia 
Collegiate  Institute.  Marion  Willis,  London  Collegiate  Institute.  Louise  Griffiths, 
Grace  Kenney,  M.  Le  Blanc,  Gertrude  Perry,  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton.  Arthur 
O'Brien,  St.  Mary's  School,  Hamilton.  May  Smith,  Amy  Newton,  E.  Matthews, 
Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute. 

D.  Middle  School. 

First    Prize — Norma    Anderson,    and    Geraldine    Glover,    London 

Collegiate  Institute.     Teacher,  Miss  Bessie  McCamus,  B.A. 
Second  Prize — Beatrice  Sharpe,   Collingwood   Collegiate   Institute. 

Teacher,  Miss  Lenore  A.  Sanderson,  B.A. 
Third    Prize — Annie    Atkins,     Collingwood     Collegiate     Institute. 

Teacher,  Miss  Lenore  A.  Sanderson,  B.A. 
Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Lena  McDermid,  Reta  Glover,  Edna  Rentner, 
Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  George  Robertson,  Majorie  Goldring,  Ethel  Robert- 
son, Whitby  High  School.  Grace  Mann,  London  Collegiate  Institute.  C.  E.  Olmsted, 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Atta  Sifton,  Hazel  Sullivan,  Eva  Pennington,  Strathroy 
Collegiate  Institute. 


Motor  Control  in  Childhood 

ETHEL  M.  HALL 
Public  School,  Weston. 

COPY  pages  20,  21,  and  22  from  your  Reader,  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  all  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks." 
Willie  took  his  Reader  and  turned  to  the  pages  assigned.  He 
was  a  willing  little  worker,  so  he  cheerfully  took  out  his  writing  tablet 
and  began.  He  copied  each  letter  and  word  very  carefully  and  was  just 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  the  surface  of  his 
tablet  when  he  heard  a  nervous  voice  saying:  "You  are  working  much 
too  slow^ly  to-day,  Willie.  You  will  have  nothing  done  when  the  gong 
sounds". 

The  nervous  tension  in  the  voice  communicated  itself  to  the  little 
boy,  who  grasped  his  pen  and  faithfully  tried  to  obey.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief  he  noticed  that  he  had  finished  the  first  long  paragraph,  but  all 
pleasure  in  the  appearance  of  his  work  had  vanished  and  he  thought 
only  of  finishing  before  that  terrifying  gong  rang.  He  hurried  on, 
glancing  first  at  his  book  and  then  at  his  writing  tablet. 

How  tired  he  was  beginning  to  feel !  How  his  little  arms  and  shoulders 
ached ! 

He  wondered  if  the  teacher  would  examine  the  work  closely  enough 
to  discover  whether  or  not  he  had  skipped  a  sentence  here  and  there. 
But  his  inherent  honesty  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the  temptation, 
and  he  plodded  on. 

What  was  the  matter  w^th  that  page!  The  lines  seemed  to  run 
. ogether  and  the  letters  uere  dancing  before  his  eyes.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
across  his  eyes  and  placed  his  ruler  along  the  lines  to  prevent  the  words 
from  jumping  off  the  page. 

Scratch!  Scratch!  went  the  pen  now  as  his  cramped  little  fingers 
clutched  it  and  dug  it  into  the  paper.  It  caught,  and  threw  a  black 
smudge  across  the  page.  Willie  reached  frantically  for  his  blotter  and 
just  when  his  nervousness  had  reached  its  height,  the  recess  bell  rang 
out  sharply  and  with  a  gasp  of  discouragement  he  sank  back  in  his  seat. 

"You  must  finish  before  you  leave  the  room,  Willie,"  said  the  relent- 
less voice,  "I  wish  you.would  learn  to  work  more  rapidly." 

A  mist  of  tears  blinded  Willie's  eyes  as  he  mechanically  resumed  his 
work. 

The  blue  lines  on  the  paper  had  vanished  altogether.  He  groped 
along  the  page  of  the  Reader  and  felt  for  the  words  as  the  blind  do. 
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Hot  rebellion  surged  in  his  little  heart!  Rebellion  against  a  system 
which  would  require  that  which  he  was  physically  unable  to  perform 
and  which  gave  no  credit  for  honest  effort. 

The  task  ended  at  last,  Willie  closed  his  Reader  and  placed  the 
written  sheets  upon  his  desk  for  examination. 

He  knew  that  the  work  was  badly  done.  But  for  the  time  at  least,  he 
had  lost  all  desire  to  do  good  work. 

He  had  received  his  first  lesson  in  lack  of  faith  in  the  world.  He  had 
honestly  tried,  and  his  efforts  were  met  by  sarcastic  criticism, 

He  rose  wearily  from  his  seat  and  left  the  room.  Utter  discourage- 
ment possessed  his  soul.  His  Ministering  Angel  sighed  as  he  murmured 
sadly:  "But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in 
me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea". 


Book  Reviews 

"Social  Problems''  by  Ezra  Thayer  Towne,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Toronto. 
Price  ^1.00.  Written  for  the  reading  public  of  the  United  States,  this  book  may  not 
appeal  directly  to  students  in  Ontario,  but  there  is  much  in  it  of  interest  to  all.  The 
mechanical  make-up  is  excellent,  and  before  each  chapter  there  is  an  outline  of  the 
contents.  Also  after  each  chapter  a  number  of  questions  are  given  and  a  list  of  reference 
books.  Scenery  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  national  character,  and  in 
discussing  social  problems,  the  author  begins  with  the  influence  of  natural  conditions 
on  economic  and  social  development.  The  book  ends  with  a  discussion  on  the  conser- 
vation of  human  life.  Between  these  two  there  are  many  excellent  chapters  such  as: 
Child  Labour,  Labour  Organizations,  Crime  and  Punishment,  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  a  work  of  this  kind  in  a  short  review.  The 
book  has  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated  and  it  is  worth  while  to  read  it  carefully.         G.  M.^ 

French  of  To-day,  by  Pierre  de  Bacourt  and  John  W.  Cunliflfe.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto.  1917.  Price  31-50.  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  prepared 
by  two  eminent  lecturers  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  or  reader  to  a 
number  of  carefully  selected  examples  of  journalistic  French.  The  preface,  about  forty 
pages  in  length,  consists  of  a  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  French  press, 
tracing  the  chief  outlines  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  thought  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  revolution  and  of  later  changes.  Especially  interesting  are  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  newspapers  of  to-day  and  their  striking  peculiarities.  The  remaining 
340  pages  consist  of  extracts  from  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  and  are  of  every 
type  from  the  simple  news  item  to  the  most  critical  of  reviews.  The  reader  is  struck 
by  the  evident  difference  between  the  classical  French  and  that  of  the  journalistic  world, 
notably  in  the  introduction  of  new  phrases  and  of  such  words  as  stopper  instead  of 
s'arriter.  The  selections  are  accompanied  by  notes  on  rare  words  and  idioms  not 
contained  in  the  ordinary  dictionary.  A  slight  carelessness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  printer's 
errors  in  the  words  "Haben  sie  Geld"?  (p.  232)  and  its  accompanying  note  "have  you 
any  gold"?  (p.  237).  The  book  is  well  worth  the  study  of  any  admirer  of  the  French 
language  and  nation.     The  price  is  also  reasonable  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  selections. 

w.  c.  F. 


The  Rural  School  Fair 

MARGARET  DO  WALL 

Teacher-in-Training,  Ottawa  Normal  School 

ALTHOUGH  the  subject  I  have  chosen  may  not  be  entirely  new  to 
some  of  you  (to  a  number  I  am  sure  it  is  not  familiar),  yet  it  is 
a  matter  with  which  we  must  all,  as  rural  school  teachers,  become 
acquainted. 

All  over  the  world  to-day,  the  biggest  problem  in  education  is  to 
bring  the  rural  schools  into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  people,  to 
make  these  schools  strong  factors  in  solving  this  problem,  and  to  hold 
for  the  country  an  adequate  population  of  contented,  intelligent,  and 
progressive  land-owning  people.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
the  principles  of  agriculture  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  rural  districts,  to  induce  them  to  like  living  in  the  country, 
and  to  be  interested  in  farm  life. 

To  further  the  idea  of  interesting  the  children  in  elementary  agri- 
culture, rural  school  fairs  have  been  introduced  in  the  Provinces.  There 
is  probably  no  line  of  work  undertaken  by  the  district  representative 
to-day  which  will  have  a  greater  beneficial  effect  upon  the  future  agri- 
culture of  the  Province.  Parents  and  children  alike,  wherever  this 
movement  has  been  introduced,  show  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and 
it  is  also  pleasing  to  note  that  the  teachers  and  inspectors  are  rendering 
a  service  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  and  growth  of  the  school  fair  move- 
ment, it  might  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1912  there  were  twenty- 
five  rural  school  fairs  held  in  tw'elve  counties  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  this  number  has  increased  until  in  1916  they  were  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  school  fair  movement  little  attention 
was  given  to  organization  and,  as  a  result,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
movement  depended  largely  upon  the  representative  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools.  But  this  movement  has 
been  placed  upon  a  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis  by  organizing 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district  into  a  Rural  School  Fair  Association. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  district  representative  visits  the  schools  and 
explains  the  work  to  be  undertaken  and  also  assists  in  organisation. 
Each  school  elects  a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the 
work  of  that  school.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  the  district's 
representative  to  the  central  fair  board  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
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tlves  from  ten  or  tw^elve  schools  of  the  district.  This  general  fair  board 
under  the  representative's  supervision  has  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  fair  for  that  district  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  made  to  feel  that 
they,  under  the  representative's  guidance,  are  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  the  fair. 

The  district  representative  makes  out  prize  lists  and  after  the  entries 
are  made  the  various  materials,  such  as  seeds  of  flowers,  vegetables, 
grains,  potatoes  and  eggs,  are  supplied  to  the  competitors  with  instruc- 
tions covering  each  class.  This  material  is  supplied  free  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  the  eggs,  for  which  the  charge 
is  twenty-five  cents  for  a  setting. 

During  the  summer  the  children's  plots  are  inspected  and  scored 
and  when  the  season  ends  prizes  are  given  to  those  scoring  the  highest  on 
exhibits.  This  inspection  enables  the  district  representative  to  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  the  child's  work,  and  a' so  to  render  timely  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  cultivation  and  combating  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases.  It  also  affords  him  a  splendid  opportunity  to  interest  the 
parents  in  new  methods,  and  to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with 
them  than  he  could  in  any  other  way. 

But  the  fair  day  is  the  climax  of  all  this  preparation  and  is  held  at 
some  central  school  in  September  or  October.  A  tent  for  the  exhibits  is 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  judging  is  done  by 
the  district  representative  assisted  by  representatives  from  other  coun- 
ties. 

At  every  school  fair  are  to  be  found  exhibits  of  flowers,  grains, 
vegetables,  poultry,  insect,  weed,  and  weed-seed  collections.  Boys' 
interested  in  manual  training  exhibit  some  handy  farm  devices,  and 
the  girls  show  cooking,  candy,  and  needlework  of  various  kinds.  Some 
children  exhibit  live-stock  and  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  control  the  boy  or  girl  has  over  the  animal.  Prizes  are  also  awarded 
for  essays  on  various  subjects  such  as  "How  I  raised  my  Chickens", 
or  "How  I  cared  for  my  Plot".  For  drawings  of  "Farm,  Home,  and 
Buildings",  or  "Our  School"  prizes  are  also  given. 

The  morning  is  devoted  tj  placing  and  judging  the  exhibits  and  the 
afternoon  to  sports  for  children  and  older  people.  A  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  programme  and  one  of  undoubted  value  to  those  taking 
part  is  the  public-speaking  contest  for  boys  and  girls.  The  programme 
ends  with  the  distribution  of  prizes.  In  some  cases  cash  prizes  ranging 
from  ten  cents  t  j  one  dollar  are  given  and  in  addition  each  child  receives 
a  pin  and  ribbon  badge. 

When  schools  compete  as  a  whole,  prizes  such  as  flags,  diplomas, 
agricultural  books,  and  shrubs  are  awarded.     To    the    school   scoring 
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McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 

SCIENCE  APPARATUS.  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLIES.  ART 
MODELS.  PICTURES.  PRIMARY  MATERIALS,  BLACK- 
BOARDS.  DESKS. 

AT   LOWEST   PRICES, 
WRITE   US 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD, 
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SPECIAL 
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the  highest  on  exhibits  a  silver  cup  is  awarded,  and  this  cup  becomes 
tlie  property  of  the  school  when  won  three  years  in  succession.  To  the 
boy  and  girl  scoring  highest  on  exhibits  is  awarded  a  silver  medal.  To 
the  boy  doing  the  best  all  round  work  at  the  fair  one  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farmer's  Magazine  is  given. 

A  In  1915  the  Department  of  Agriculture  supplied  the  children  of 
Ontario  with  seed  potatoes  on  condition  that  the  money  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  these  potatoes  would  be  used  for  patriotic  purposes.  In  this 
way  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Province  were  able  to  purchase  a  motor 
ambulance  for  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  school  fair  movement  is 
the  liberal  way  in  which  school  boards,  township  and  county  councils 
have  lent  their  financial  support  to  this  work.  All  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  prize  money,  are  defrayed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  prize  money  is  entirely  dependent 
on  local  funds  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  contributions  from 
various  sources  have  been  sufficient. 

Refreshment  booths  have  not  only  proved  a  source  of  revenue  but 
have  also  rendered  a  great  service  to  those  remaining  all  day.  In  some 
cases  hot  luncheons  are  served,  the  parents  and  children  assisting  in 
this  work. 

With  the  collection  of  exhibits,  fair  day  ends  and  the  children  are 
already  looking  forward  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure  to  next  fair  day. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which 
teachers,  trustees,  and  parents  generally  have  co-operated  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  making  the  rural  school  fair  movement  a  success  both  from 
an  educational  and  social  standpoint.  And  so,  in  solving  the  problem 
of  interesting  the  children  in  elementary  agriculture  we  are  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Boy  of  To-day  will  be  the  Farmer  of  To-morrow. 


Johnny  studying:  "Pop,  what's  a  monologue? " 

"A  monologue  is  a  conversation  betwfeeji  husband  and  wife.' 

"  I  thought  that  was  a  dialogue?  " 

"No,  a  dialogue  is  where  two  persons  are  speaking." 


"Do  you  like  this  kindergarten  better  than  the  one  in  Rivington  street?  " 

"Aw,  they  ain't  in  it  with  us.     They  ain't  even  got  class  colours  or  a  college  yell." 


Willie  had  disobeyed  again,  and  his  mother  had  to  send  for  a  switch,  declaring  that 
she  meant  to  "wear  him  out."  "Now,  Willie,"  she  demanded,  solemnly,  "do  you 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  this  switch?"  "Yes'm,"  he  answered  promptly, 
"you're  going  to  shake  it  at  me  and  say,  'Willie  Parsons,  if  you  ever  do  that  again  I'll 
switch  you  good'."     But  she  didn't. 
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Books  for   the   Nature   Lover 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Anna    Botsford    Conistock. 

Is  the  American  Nature  Study  book  for  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  library.  Its  234  sections  cover  the  out-of-doors. 
Birds,  insects,  animals  (large  and  small),  reptiles,  plants,  trees, 
flowers,  and  the  stars  are  studied.  In  use  by  thousand  of 
parents  and  teachers. 

Bound  in  Cloth.     900  pages      1000  illustrations. 

Bound  in  one   volume    $3.25,    postage  on  4 J  lbs. 

Bound  in  two  volumes  $4.00,   postage  on  5 J  lbs. 
6th  edition  ready. 

THE    PET    BOOK. 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 

A  delightful  nature  study  volume  with  directions  for  the 
care,  feeding,  and  housing  of  seventy  common  and  uncommon 
pets.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
full  page  halftones.  Frontispiece  painted  especially  for  this 
book  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.      School  Edition  now  Ready. 

Handsomely  hound  in  Library  Buckram,  ^27  pages  -  $2.00 

Postage  20c. 

NATURE    SONGS    AND    STORIES. 

Katherine  Creighton. 

"Catchy"  little  songs  and  clever  little  stories  (with  special 
illustrations)  of  the  Chickadee,  the  Squirrel,  the  Honeybee,  the 
Dandelion  and  fourteen  more  make  this  a  most  attractive 
addition  to  the  little  folks'  library.  Parents  and  teachers  are 
delighted  with  it. 

Bound  in  hoards.     76  pages-         -  $0.75  Net. 


•Canadian    Wholesalers- 


The  Methodist  Book  &  Publishing  House  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Russell  Lang  &  Co.,   Limited       ....  Winnipeg,  Man. 

T.  A.  Allen  &  Co. Halifax,   N.S. 

McClelland,   Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Limited         -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Place  your  orders  with  your  local  bookseller, 
our  Canadian  wholesalers  or  the  publishers. 

The  CoKistock  Publishing  Co 

ITHACA,    NEW    YORK,    U.S.A. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  The  School. 
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The  Fall  of  Canada,  17 59-1760  by  George  M.  Wrong,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  272  pages.  Price  $2.00. 
This  is  a  detailed  story  of  these  two  momentous  years  in  the  history  of  Canada,  told  with 
all  the  clearness  and  charm  characteristic  of  Professor  Wrong's  writings.  It  gives  a 
close-up  and  intimate  view  of  the  fall  of  Quebec,  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  British 
troops  during  the  winter  of  1759-60,  of  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foy,  of  the  timely  relief  of  the 
distressed  garrison  by  the  fleet  in  the  spring  of  1760  and  of  the  final  fall  of  New  France. 
An  attractive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  contemporary  portraits  and  views  with  which  it 
is  illustrated.     It  should  have  a  place  in  every  school  and  public  library.  j.  o.  c. 

Lord  Kitchener:  His  Life  and  Work  by  D.  A.  MacKenzie.  160  pages.  Price  \s.  net. 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  This  is  a  good  biography  of  Earl  Kitchener  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  High  School  students.     12  full-page  illustrations.  W.  j.  D. 

The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel  by  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Yale.  Price  ?1.50.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1917.  "Thank  God 
for  novels!"  wrote  to  Professor  Phelps  an  old  bed-ridden  invalid,  the  widow  ot  a  Baptist 
minister.  How  many  a  weary  teacher  echoes  her  words  and  will,  therefore,  welcome 
this  bookas  not  only  affording  a  justification  of  his  predilection  for  the  latest  mode  in  which 
genius  gives  expression  to  its  interpretation  of  life,  but  also  as  offering  him  safe  guidance 
in  the  mazes  of  modern  fiction.  The  simple  definition  of  a  high-class  novel  as  "a 
good  story  well  told";  the  distinction  between  the  romance  as  a  story  where  "the  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  events"  and  the  novel  as  one  where  the  "chief  interest  lies  in  the 
development  of  character";  the  characterization  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne — the  age  of 
prose  and  reason — "  with  its  insistence  on  the  real,  the  clear,  where  cerebration  was  rated 
higher  than  passion  "  as  most  suitable  for  the  production  of  realistic  fiction;  the  treatment 
of  the  first  three  English  novelists,  DeFoe  (Robinson  Crusoe.  1719,  the  first  English 
novel).  Swift  (Gulliver's  Travels,  1726)  and  Richardson  (Pamela,  1740)  "ranked  for  all 
time  in  the  highest  class";  the  interesting  third  chapter  on  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne; 
the  not  so  interesting  fourth  on  the  18th  century  romances,  bring  us  to  the  dear  and 
familiar  Mid -Victorians  of  Chapter  V.  From  that  point  to  the  end  one  reads  wich  the 
personal  rather  than  with  the  historic  interest,  delighted  with  the  "good  taste,  keen 
analytic  judgment,  and  a  style,  bright,  epigrammatical,  conversational,  that  catches 
and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish".  A  book  we  can  heartily 
recommend  for  summer  or  winter  reading  and  for  future  reference.  l.  l  .j. 

''An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science''  by  Walter  Libby,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  The 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  Dr.  Libby  has  travelled  far  and  seen  much  since  he  was 
English  Master  in  the  Cobourg,  Ottawa,  and  Stratford  Collegiate  Institutes.  His 
interest  in  history  and  science  has  been  intensified  by  his  residence  in  Germany,  England 
and  the  United  States.  As  Professor  of  the  History  of  Science  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Philadelphia,  he  has  been  delivering  lectures  on  this  subject  which 
appeal  to  all  classes.  In  his  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science "  he  aims  to  do  the 
same.  He  claims  that  the  history  of  science  should  be  given  a  larger  place  than  at 
present  in  general  history,  as  it  studies  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  future  and  is  a  story 
of  continuous  progress.  Dr.  Libby's  work  has  been  carefully  done,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  book  that  the  unschooled  man  as  well  as  the  student  will  read.  By  so 
doing  he  has  conferred  a  favour  on  readers  in  general.  G.  M. 

Continued  on  page  670 
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Practical   fioo^s  for  the  Forward-looking   Teacher 

CALDWELL  &  EIKENBERRY'S  ELEMENTS  OF 
GENERAL  SCIENCE  ($i.oo)— Not  a  smattering  of 
everything;  but  a  dignified  presentation  of  essentials. 

HODGE'S  NATURE  STUDY  AND  LIFE  ($i.5o)-The  one 
indispensable  guide  for  a  teacher  of  nature  study. 

Authoritative  textbooks  in  their  respective  subjects. 

Millikan  &  Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics  -  -  -  $L25 
McPherson  &  Henderson's  First  Course  in  Chemistry  1.25 
Bergen  &  Caldwell's  Practical  Botany  -       -       -       -  1.30 

The  publications  of  Ginn  and  Company  are  distinguished  by 
a  certain  vitality  of  treatment,  a  definite  connection  with  real  life. 

Books  sent  on  approval  to  Canadian  teachers. 

GINN  and  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


What  the  Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World  says  of 
ISAAC    PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

*'I  have  not  always  been  a  follower  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  for  there 
was  a  time,  very  early  in  my  career,  when  I  took  up  the  study  of  Pernin  light- 
line  and  connective  vowel  shorthand ;  but  after  three  months'  faithful  study  and 
practice  I  was  convinced  that,  for  simplicity,  grace  of  outline,  ease  of  execution, 
brevity  and  legibility,  light-line  shorthand  could  never  compare  with  the  system 
of  shorthand  laid  down  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  text-book.  " 

— Nathan  Behrin,  Official  Stenographer,  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Why". 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45tli  Street,  New  York  City 


If  you  are  teaching  the  War, 
you  will  need  the  Special  War 
Edition  of  Xlbe  SCbOOl.  Price, 
40  cents,  postpaid.  See  page 
VIII  in  this  issue. 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

Two  New  Books: 

Food    study,    Wellman 

A  High-school  /«/6oofe.  published  in  January. 
1917,  Jl.OO.  By  Prof.  Mabel  T.  WeUman  of 
Indiana  University. 

School 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  New  Book. 
and  smaller  high  schools.     60c. 

New  Books  for  Teachers: 

How  to  Learn  Easily — Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words— KeUey,  $1.00. 

LITTLEp  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St..  Boston. 


Kitchen  Textbook 

For  the  grades 
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''Lord  Selkirk's  Work  in  Canada",  by  Chester  Martin  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Price  ^.50.     The  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.     In  this  extremely  interesting 

book  the  author  refers  briefly  to  the  early  life  of  Lord  Selkirk,  the  subjects  of  practical 

importance  that  he  advocated  and  the  success  in  politics  that  might  have  been  his, 

had  his  interest  not  been  completely  taken  up  with  the  question  of  emigration.     To 

relieve  the  evils  of   title,  race,  and  religion  in  Ireland  after  the  Union  of  1801  was  a 

generous  impulse.     To  find  a  home  in  the  New  World  for  the  ejected  crofters  of  Scotland 

was  a  work  of  practical  utility  and  of  engrossing  promise.     To  start  these  emigrants 

on  a  career  of  comfort  and  of  happiness  became  the  supreme  object  of  Selkirk's  life. 

Professor  Martin  points  out  the  strategic  positions  of  Lord  Selkirk's  settlements:  Prince 

Edward  Island,  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and  the  Red  River.     Clearly  and  forcibly  he  gives 

a  compact  history  of  the  Red  River  Settlement.     The  opposition  of  the  North  West 

Company,  its  influence  in  the  British  Government,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Canadian 

opinion,  and  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Upper  Canada  are  touched  on 

with  discrimination  but  at  the  same  time  with  vigour.     To  Professor  Martin,  Lord 

Selkirk  was  neither  a  shrewd  speculator  nor  a  visionary  enthusiast,  but  one  who  builded 

better  than  he  knew,  and  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he  advocated.     Such  chapters  as 

"The  Great  Mistake"  and  "The  Mud  of  the  Law"  must  be  read  to  be  thoroughly 

enjoyed.     From  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  the  author  has  given  what  appears  to  be 

the  true  story  of  the  massacre  of  Governor  Semple  and  more  than  twenty  colonists  at 

Seven  Oaks.     Teachers  of  Canadian  history  who  read  this  work  of  the  Manitoba 

professor  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  did,  that  "seldom  has  immediate  reward 

been  so  paltry,  outlay  so  enormous,  and  ultimate  vindication  of  practical  foresight  at 

once  so  tardy  and  so  complete".  G.  m. 

A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales  by  Laura  F.  Kready.  290  pages.  Published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  meets  an  urgent  need.  There  has  never 
been  wanting  a  succession  of  books  dealing  with  the  elementary  school  curriculum  from 
the  theoretical  standpoint.  However,  those  that  have  been  content  to  deal  in  a  practical 
intensive  way  with  a  small  portion  of  the  curriculum  have  ever  been  too  few.  Unques- 
tionably, Miss  Kready's  book  belongs  to  the  second  type.  It  treats  a  small  corner  of 
one  subject,  namely,  Fairy  Tales,  as  a  phrase  of  the  literature  work  of  Form  I.  The 
work  has  been  exceptionally  well  done  and  deserves  the  closest  study  of  every  teacher  of 
elementary  work  in  Canada.  f.  e.  g. 

British  Colonial  Policy,  1783-1915,  by  C.  H.  Currey,  M.A.,  University  of  Sydney. 
Published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  266  pages.  Price  85  cents. 
A  very  timely  book,  tracing  the  growth  of  British  Colonial  Policy  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  day.  The  author  deals  with  the  cases  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  showing  how  the  idea  of  autonomy  gradually  developed.  Especially 
admirable  are  the  chapters  on  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Imperial 
Federation  and  Preferential  Trade.  A  splendid  book  for  history  teachers  and  Upper 
School  students.  j.  o.  c. 

England's  World  Empire  by  Alfred  Hoyt  Granger.  Published  by  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  323  pages.  Price  ^2.00.  A  good  example  of  a  type  of  book 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned — especially  at  the  present  time.  Under 
pretence  of  giving  an  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  account  of  how  England  built  up 
her  Empire,  the  author  really  pictures  her  as  rapacious,  predatory,  or  hypocritical,  but 
never  altruistic  or  sincere  in  her  motives.  One  quotation  taken  at  random  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  this.  On  page  102,  the  author  says:  "The  present  struggle  which  is  ex- 
hausting Europe  seems  to  be  narrowing  down  to  a  contest  between  British  Navalism  and 
German  Militarism".  j.  o.  c. 
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"JUDGMENT  OF  THE 

ORIENT" 

By  Kung  Yuan  Ku'suh 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Great 

War,  made  by  this  Chinese 

Student  and  Traveller. 

35c. ;  postage  6c. 

"PATRIOTISM  AND  THE 
FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE 
NATIONS" 
By  F.  M.  Stawell 
A  simply  written  review  of 
present-day  international  re- 
lationships and  mutual  obli- 
gations. 

Cloth,  35c.;  postage  6c. 

"SONS    OF    CANADA" 

By  Augustus  Bridle 

(Managing    Editor    of    The 

Canadian  Courier) 
"The  Gardiner  of  Canada" 
Short  Studies  of  Characteris- 
tic Canadians,  16  illustrations^ 
Cloth,  11.50;  postage  12c. 


"FLYING     MEN     AND 

THEIR  MACHINES" 

By  Clarence  Winchester 

With  40  portraits  and  other 

illustrations. 

Cloth,  11.75;  postage  12c. 

Complete  lists  sent  on  application. 


Secon^Editiqt^f 

THE    BEST    BOOK    OF 
THE    WAR 

From  a  Canadian  Point  of 

View 

By  a  Canadian. 

NOW   READY 

"CANADA  IN 
WAR  PAINT" 

By  Captain  Ralph  W.  Bell 

We  have   in    this   book  im- 
pressions of   the  War  as  it 
really  is,  from  the  pen  of  a 
man  who  has   bravely   done 
his  share  in  the  dirty  glorious 
work.     The  author,  a  Canad- 
ian officer  who  left  with  the 
First    Canadian    Contingent 
as  a  private,  shows  us  in  these  i 
vivid  and  pithy  sketches,  the  I 
valour  and    cheerfulness    as   | 
well  as  the  monotony  of  the   j 
life  on   the  Western    front 
Illustrated. 


Cloth,  90c.;  postage  10c. 


•THE     GERMAN    SOUL" 

By  Baron  F.  von  Hugel 

Cloth,  90c. ;  postage  8c. 


"PRINCIPLES  OP 

MILITARY  ART" 
By  Major  Sir  Francis 
Fletcher- Vane.  B.T. 
This  book  attempts  to  place 
before  young  officers  and  men 
only  the  principles  of  the 
military  art,  leaving  the  de- 
tails to  the  ordinary  text- 
books. 

Cloth.  90c.;  postage  10c. 

"CANADA  THE 

SPELLBINDER" 
By  Lilian  Whiting 
Coloured  frontispiece  and  32 
illustradons. 

$1.50  net;  postage  12c. 
Ready  about  June  11th. 

"THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
MERCHANT  SHIPS" 
By  Sir  Frederick  Smith. 
K.C.,  M.P. 
This  important   work  states 
the  case  for  law  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  great  sea  contest 
which  marks  what  has  been 
described  as  the  laist  stage  of 
the  War. 
Cloth,  J1.50;  postage  12c 
Ready  about  June  11th. 

At  All  Booksellers. 


Publishers  of  EVERYMAN'S  and  WAYFARERS'  LIBRARIES. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


London.  Paris  and  27  Melinda 
9  Street,  TORONTO. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  STORY  OF  THE  WAR.    By  Sir  Edward  Parrott. 

Part  27  now  ready. 

Parts  1  to  26  can  also  be  obtained;  price  12c.  each,  postage 
3c.  extra. 

LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED.    By  E.  Thompson  Setoo. 

A  new  and  cheap  edition  45c.  post  free. 


NELSON'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  new  and  complete  Atlas  of  all  the  War  districts. 
Price  50c,  postage  8c.  extra. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Limited 

77   Wellington  Street  West,  TORONTO 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  ior  this  department]. 

Miss  F.  Ruby  Cordingly,  formerly  of  Credit  Forks,  is  now  teaching 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

The  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  is  preparing  an 
Honour  Roll  of  all  students  and  former  students  who  are  on  active 
service.  Those  who  have  information  which  will  help  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Roll  are  asked  to  send  full  particulars  to  the  office  of  The  School. 

Miss  G.  Broadbent,  a  recent  graduate  of  Calgary  Normal  School,  is 
teaching  at  Stanmore,  Alberta. 

Miss  Mary  Bradley  of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  St.  Matthew's  Annex  School  in  Ottawa. 

The  following  note  has  been  received  from  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Port  Rowan  High  School:  "Private  J.  S.  Crerar,  B.A.,  a  graduate  of 
Queen's  University  and  Principal  of  Port  Rowan  High  School,  1914  to 
1916,  was  killed  in  action  on  April  9th  at  Vimy  Ridge.  He  was  in  the 
14th  Canadian  Battalion,  B.E.F.  and  had  been  in  France  since  December 
1916.  His  home  was  in  Bright,  Ont.  He  was  very  much  respected  in 
Port  Rowan,  and  the  following  tribute  from  a  friend  well  expresses  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held:  'Burke  said  two  things  had  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  English  character,  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman.  No  words  could  better  describe  J.  Stewart  Crerar 
in  all  his  relations  as  man  and  teacher.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  his 
enlisting,  other  men  were  recruited,  he  quietly  made  his  choice  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  received  an  inner  call  to  service,  and  with  it  a  vision 
of  the  world  to  be  redeemed  from  the  horrors  of  the  unspeakable  Hun. 
He  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  live  a  life  of  comfort  at  the  cost  of  other 
men's  sacrifices.  His  short  life  here  made  a  deep  impression  which  cannot 
soon  be  forgotten.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him  for  his  many  beautiful 
human  qualities,  his  love  of  truth  and  his  high  moral  courage' ". 

T.  Wesley  H.  Williams  of  Rouleau,  Sask.,  is  on  overseas  service. 

Miss  Alice  Arundell  and  Miss  A.  A.  Kalaturnyk  who  graduated 
recently  from  Yorkton  Normal  School  are  teaching  at  Landstrew  and 
Calder,  Sask.,  respectively. 

P.  Ramsey,  who  was  Principal  of  the  Consolidated  School  at  Retlaw, 
Alberta,  has  enlisted  with  the  253rd  Queen's  University  Battery. 

Miss  May  L.  Miller,  a  recent  graduate  of  Camrose  Normal  School,  is 
teaching  at  Mayton,  Alberta. 

Cecil  K.  Stokoe  and  K.  W.  McTavish,  who  graduated  recently  from 
Camrose  Normal  School,  are  teaching  at  Sedgewick,  Alberta.  ^.^ 

{Continued  on  page  674). 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

July  1st,  1917  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Federation  of  Canada.  On  account  of  the  War  the 
event  will  not  be  celebrated  with  the  rejoicing  fitted  to 
so  important  an  occurrence  in  our  political  history.  In 
order  that  the  occasion  should  not  go  entirely  un- 
marked, however,  the  University  of  Toronto  has  issued 
at  50  cents  a  volume  on 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  CANADA 


1867-1917 


by 


Professor  G.  M.  Wrong 
Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C. 


Sir  John  Willison 
President  Falconer 


which  traces  the  history  of  the  movement  for  federation, 
describes  the  more  important  of  the  men  who  ac- 
complished it,  and  shows  the  working  of  the  constitution 
which  we  then  acquired.  A  fourth  chapter  tells  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  people  socially. 

It  is  a  book  that  can  be  heartily  commended 
to  all,  especially  teachers.  — TA^  School. 

Pop  sale  by 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


i 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
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Miss  Mary  M.  Flarity  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  teaching  at  Kimberley,  Ont. 

Miss  Eatha  Gardiner  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Public  School  at  New  Toronto. 

In  order  to  provide  a  suitable  programme  for  the  celebration  in  schools 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Confederation,  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  published,  early  in  May,  a  booklet  entitled  Jubilee  of  Con- 
federation {i86y-igi7).  Though  intended  especially  for  use  on  Empire 
Day,  May  23rd,  this  publication  will  be  found  valuable  on  various 
occasions  throughout  the  year.  The  programme  given  comprises 
twenty  items.  Following  this  are  several  concise  and  lucid  essays  on: 
The  Provinces  before  Confederation,  The  Geographical  Expansion  oj 
Canada  since  Confederation,  The  British  North  America  Act,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  George  Brown,  Canada  To-Day  and  in  Prospect.  The 
booklet  contains  56  pages,  a  full-page  illustration  giving  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  Confederation,  and  three  two-page  illustrations  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation,  the  room  where  the  British  North  America 
Act  was  drawn  up,  and  the  first  Legislature  of  Ontario.  All  this  inform- 
ation will  be  found  useful  in  teaching  Canadian  history  in  the  classroom. 

Another  book  that  will  be  of  special  interest  this  year  is  The  Federation 
of  Canada  i86y-iQi^  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  Oxford  University 
Press  for  50  cents.  It  consists  of  four  addresses  which  were  delivered  in 
March  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee 
of  Confederation.  These  are  "The  Creation  of  the  Federal  System  in 
Canada"  by  Professor  Wrong,  "Some  Political  Leaders  in  the  Canadian 
Federation"  by  Sir  John  Willison,  "The  Working  of  Federal  Institutions 
in  Canada"  by  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.;  " The  Quality  of  Canadian  Life" 
by  President  Falconer.  Every  Canadian  will  enjoy  these  addresses; 
they  are  instructive  and  very  interesting  throughout.  We  teachers  are 
always  looking  for  material  to  add  content  and  "life"  to  our  lessons  in 
Canadian  history.  This  book  furnishes  an  excellent  supply  of  such 
material. 

Quebec. 

W.  O.  Rothney,  B.A.,  B.D.,  who  resigned  his  position  as  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  1915  has  been  reappointed  to  that  position  for  the  counties 
of  Richmond  and  Sherbrooke. 

Lieut.  J.  L.  Dashwood,  B.A.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  School  for 
Teachers  was  killed  in  action  in  April. 

G.  W.  Gilson,  former  principal  of  the  Public  School  at  Sawyerville, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  on  April  9th.  Mr.  Gilson  joined 
the  87th  Grenadier  Guards  and  was  in  the  machine  gun  section.     A 

Continued  on  page  676. 
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FUNDAMENTALS    OF    FRENCH 

By  FRANCES  R.  ANGUS,   University  High  School,  Chicago. 
280  pp.     12mo.     $1.16. 

The  author  characterizes  this  text  book  for  beginners  in  French  as  **a  combi- 
nation of  the  Direct  and  Grammatical  Methods."  It  represents  the  method  which 
a  long  and  successful  teaching  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  for  enabling 
the  young  beginner  readily  and  correctly  to  speak,  understand  and  read  the 
French  language. 
W.  McLaren,  Montreal  High  School,  Canada: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Miss  Angus  has  written  a  book  which 
admirably  fills  that  hiatus  which  exists  at  present  between  those  works  intended 
for  teachers  using  the  old  grammatical  method  and  those  others  published  by  and 
for  misguided  enthusiasts  who  favor  the  exclusive  use  of  the  so-called  direct 
method. 

Miss  Angus  has  consistently  held  before  her  the  guiding  principle  that  the  term 
'direct'  must  be  used  in  its  true  meaning  and  application,  viz.,  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  of  communicating  the  point  under  discussion  to  the  pupil's  mind. 
English  will  be  used,  if  that  language  be  the  more  convenient,  and  on  that 
particular  occasion  its  use  and  not  that  of  French  will  constitute  an  application 
of  the  'direct'  method,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  its  adoption 
next  year." 

HENRY    HOLT    AND    COMPANY 

19  West  44th  Street  6  Park  Street  2451  Prairie  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor'.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girts 

Yauni  Cbildrvn  aiw  raMhr«d 

PREPARATION  for  the  Univer- 
sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing: drawing^,  painting,  wood 
carving-  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms   and  particulars   apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 
TORONTO 


Not  Monotonous 


"I  am  making  a  thorough  review  o( 
your  Latin  course  and  enjoy  the  work. 
It  is  laid  out  in  such  a  simple  way,  and 
does  not  become  monotonous,  as  does 
the  school  text." 

C.   L.   COLBORNE,  OnT. 
LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mali 

L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY 

414  Bank  St.,  OTTAWA 


©len  iHator, 

651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  Miss  J.  J.  STl'ART 

(successor  to  miss  veals), 
classical  tripos.  camuidce  universitt.  en«lano. 

larce.  well-ventilated  house.  pleasantly  situated, 
hichly  qualified  staff  ot  canadian  and  european  teachers, 
the  curriculum  shows  close  touch  with  modern  tm0u6mt 
and  education.  preparation  for  matriculation  exam- 
inations, special  attention  civen  to  individual  needs, 
outdoor  6ames. 

PROSPECTUS   FROM    HISS   STUART 
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special  commemoration  service  was  held  in  his  memory  on  May  1st,  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  his  school  took  part. 

A  meeting  of  the  Protestant  ratepayers  at  Cowansville  was  held  in  the 
town  hall  and  a  large  majority  agreed  to  support  the  school  board  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  Academy  building  for  the  town.  The  present 
building  is  condemned  and  it  is  likely  that  this  new  High  School  will  be  a 
consolidated  school  serving  the  needs  of  a  large  area. 

A  summer  school  will  be  held  at  Macdonald  College  from  July  23rd 
to  August  18th,  in  the  subjects  of  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture, 
drawing  and  music.  The  course  will  be  open  to  all  teachers  holding  a 
diploma  and  teaching  in  the  Protestant  schools,  preference  being  given 
to  rural  teachers.  Candidates  who  succeed  in  passing  the  examinations 
will  receive  a  bonus  of  $15.00  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  t*he  Council  of  Public  Instruction  at  its 
meeting  on  May  4th  decided  to  make  changes  in  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  school  leaving  examinations  whereby  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee will  have  direct  representation  on  the  Board  by  appointing  two 
members.  In  future  there  will  also  be  a  revising  committee  to  make 
adjustments  where  necessary  in  the  examinations.  A  few  minor  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  were  also  adopted. 


Major  A.  Corbett-Smith  in  his  splendid  book,  "The  Retreat  from  Mons",  says  that 
the  great  surprise  to  the  English  Tommies  on  landing  in  France  was  the  way  the  children 
could  speak  the  language.  It  seemed  reasonable  enough  that  grown-ups  should  learn 
to  speak  it  in  time,  but  that  the  little  kiddies  could  talk  it  like  lightning  was  no  end  of  a 
marvel. — Toronto  Star. 


Tommy  came  home  from  school  very  remorseful.  "Well,  my  son,"  observed  his 
father  cheerfully,  "how  did  you  get  on  in  school  to-day?"  Tommy  said  he  had  been 
whipped  and  kept  in.  "It  was  because  you  told  me  the  wrong  answer,"  he  added. 
" Last  night  I  asked  you  how  much  was  a  million  dollars  and  you  said  it  'was  a  dickens 
of  a  lot.'"     That  isn't  the  right  answer. 


"Do  animals  possess  the  sentiment  of  affection?"  asked  the  teacher  of  small 
Margaret. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  almost  always." 

"Correct,"  said  the  teacher.  Turning  to  young  Harold:  "And  now  tell  me  what 
animal  has  the  greatest  natural  fondness  for  man?" 

With  but  a  slight  pause  the  little  fellow  answered  "Woman." 


Aunt:  "Jack,  do  you  know  your  alphabet?"     Jack:  "Yes,  auntie."     Aunt:  "Well, 
what  letter  comes  after  'a' "?     Jack:  "All  the  others,  auntie." 


"Tommy  Tucker  is  the  worst  boy  in  school,  Harry,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  just  as 
far  away  from  him  as  you  possibly  can."  "  I  do,  ma.  He  stays  at  the  head  of  the  class 
most  all  the  time." 
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